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PREFACE 
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Dr.  L.  C.  Purser  saw  the  proofs  as  far  as  Chapter  XIX., 
but  I  have  been  through  the  whole,  trying  to  gather  up 
the  fragments  that  remained.  The  Indices  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Boyd,  Rector  of  Shinrone 
I  would  thank  him  gratefully  for  his  help,  but  he  needs 
no  thanks. 

A.  H.  McNEILE. 

Dublin,  Octobn  1928. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The  evangelist  has  been  designated  throughout  as  Jn.,  to 
distinguish  him  from  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  as  well  as  from 
John  the  Baptist.  This  abbreviation  is  not  intended  to  imply 
that  he  must  be  identified  with  John  the  presbyter,  although 
the  editor  regards  this  as  highly  probable ;  but  it  is  convenient 
to  have  a  brief  designation  which  stands  for  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel,  without  prejudging  his  personality.  A  few  other 
abbreviations  that  have  been  adopted  are  the  following: 


2)g . Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  5  vols. 

(1^98-1904). 

jg  *  ....  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  3  vols., 

2nd  ed.  (1893). 

DCG . Hastings’  Dictionary  of  Chnst  and  the 

Gospels,  *  vols.  (1906). 

Diat . E.  A-  Abbott’s  Diatessarica,  including 

his  Johannine  Vocabulary  and 
johannine  Grammar,  Parts  I.-X. 
(J90O-I9IS). 

£  g  _  .  _  #  t  Cheyne’s  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  4  vols. 

"  (1899-W03).  ,  D  . 

ERE  ...  Hasting5’  Encyclopedia  of  Religion 

and  Ethics,  12  vols.  (1908-1921). 
jTS  .  .  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  (1900- 


Moulton- Milligan  .  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
illustrated  from  the  papyri,  by  J.  H. 
MoultonandG.  Milligan  (1914-  ). 

This  is  being  completed  by  Dr. 
Milligan;  it  is  indispensable. 


igeep. 


INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  TEXT 

(i)  Authorities  for  the  Text. 

(ii)  Dislocations  of  the  Text. 

(iii)  The  Structure  of  the  Gospel. 

(i)  Authorities  for  the  Text 
Full  accounts  of  the  manuscript  material  available  for  the 
text  will  be  found  in  Gregory’s  Prolegomena  (1894),  in  his 
Textkritik  (1902,  1909),  and  in  von  Soden’s  Die  Schriften 
des  neuen  Testaments  <1902).  During  the  last  twenty-five 
years  several  additional  manuscripts  and  versions  of  first- 
rate  value  have  come  to  light.  Only  a  few  of  the  more 
important  authorities  for  the  Gospel,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are 
named  here,  von  Soden’s  notation  being  placed  in  brackets, 
and  the  century  to  which  each  MS.  is  ascribed  being  given 
in  Roman  numerals.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  these 
volumes  to  print  an  apparatus  criticus.  Tischendorf’s  (1872) 
is  still  the  most  useful,  von  Soden’s  (1913)  being  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  a  new  classification  of  textual  authorities,  which 
has  not  commanded  general  acceptance.  Westcott  and  Hort’s 
Notes  on  Select  Readings  {1884)  are  indispensable,  although 
their  doctrine  of  the  inferiority  of  the  “  Western  Text  ”  is 
now  regarded  as  too  strongly  stated.  A.  Souter’s  brief  critical 
apparatus  is  valuable,  and  his  table  of  MS.  authorities  ad¬ 
mirably  dear  {Nov.  Test.  Grace,  Oxford). 

Papyri 

The  earliest  extant  remains  of  Gospel  manuscripts  in 
Greek  were  written  in  Egypt  on  papyrus.  Of  these  some  of 
the  most  interesting  were  found  at  Oxyrhynchus,  and  have  been 
published  by  Drs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  A  few  contain  frag- 
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ments  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  They  are  generally  in  the  form  of 
a  book  or  codex,  and  not  in  the  form  of  rolls  of  papyrus.  Most 
of  those  mentioned  here  present  a  text  similar  to  that  of  B : 

Pap.  Oxyrh.  208  (von  Soden,  *  02)  and  1781  form  fragments 
of  the  same  MS.,  the  oldest  extant  text  of  Jn.  (saec.  iii), 
and  are  at  the  British  Museum,  They  give  in  a  mutilated 
form  Jn.  i22"41  i614_ao  20,1'a\  This  MS.  was  a  codex, 
made  up  of  a  single  quire  of  some  twenty-five  sheets. 
See  p.  xxix. 

Pap.  Oxyrh.  1228,  Glasgow,  iii.  This  has  a  good  text  of 
Jn.  is»-i6“. 

Pap.  Oxyrh.  847,  British  Museum,  iv,  contains  Jn.  2n_a*. 

Pap.  Oxyrh.  1780,  British  Museum,  iv,  contains  Jn.  814'21. 

Pap.  Oxyrh.  1596,  British  Museum,  iv,  contains  Jn.  68*12- 

There  are  many  other  papyrus  fragments,  some  of  early 
date;  the  above  are  mentioned  as  specimens  of  the  available 
material. 

Uncials 

Information  as  to  most  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  text¬ 
books.  We  give  brief  references  for  those  which  have  been 
recently  brought  to  light: 

B  .  Vatieanus  (S 1).  Rome.  Cent.  iv. 

K  .  Sinaiticus  (8  2).  Leningrad,  iv. 

A  .  Alexandrinus  (5  4).  British  Museum,  v.  Cc.  6“-8M 
are  missing. 

C  .  Ephrcemi  (8  3).  Paris,  v.  Palimpsest.  Contains 
considerable  fragments  of  Jn, 

D  .  Beea  (8  5).  Cambridge,  v-vi.  Graeco-Latin.  Cc. 

i814-*o13  are  missing  in  the  Greek  text,  and  the  gap 
has  been  filled  by  a  ninth-century  scribe  (D“re). 

T  .  Borgianus  (e  $).  Rome.  v.  Graeco-Sahidic.  Contains 
cc.  6“-*’  t»-8“. 

T"  .  Muralt  («  3*).  Leningrad,  vi.  Contains  cc.  i26-42 
3*-4w  4***“. 

T*  .  (<  35).  British  Museum,  vi.  Graeco-Sahidic.  Con¬ 

tains  cc.  35-44®  with  a  few  gaps.  For  a  collation  by 
Crum  and  Kenyon,  cf.  f.T.S.  April  1900,  p.  415  f. 
See  on  3“  4*. 

W  .  Freer  (*  014).  Washington,  iv-vi.  Discovered  in 
Egypt  in  1906.  The  Gospels  are  in  the  order  Mt., 
Jn.,  Lk.,  Mk.  Collation  in  The  Washington  MS. 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  H.  A.  Sanders  (1912). 
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N  .  Purpureus  Petropolitanus  (t  19).  Dispersed  through 
the  libraries  of  Leningrad,  Patmos,  Rome,  Vienna, 
and  British  Museum,  vi.  Some  pages  are  missing. 
Edited  by  H.  S.  Cronin  in  Cambridge  Texts  and 
Studies  (1899). 

L  .  Regius  (<  56).  Paris,  viii.  Cc.  is2-20  ai16'2*  are 
missing. 

%  ,  Koridethi  (<  050).  Tiflis.  viii-ix.  Discovered  at 

Koridethi,  in  Russian  territory,  and  edited  by 
Beermann  &  Gregory  (Leipzig,  1913).  The  text  is 
akin  to  that  of  font,  infant.  1,  and  the  cursives  28, 
565,  700.  See  Lake  and  Blake  in  Harvard  Theol. 
Review  (July  1923)  and  Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels. 
Cf.  also  f.T.S.  Oct.  1915,  April  and  July  1925. 

T  .  (<  70).  Oxford  and  Leningrad,  ix-x.  Contains 

cc.  i1— (?s  8*- 1 5“  19*  to  end. 

A  .  Sangallensis  (e  76).  St.  Gall.  ix-x.  Graeco-Latin. 

Secondary  uncials  are  not  specified  here;  nor  has  reference 
been  made  to  two  fragmentary  palimpsest  uncials  of  the  fifth 
century,  at  Leningrad  and  the  British  Museum  respectively 
(von  Soden’s  *  1  and  e  3). 


Of  the  vast  mass  of  minuscules,  only  a  few  need  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  following  are  notable:  33  (8  48),  Paris,  ix-x,  perhaps 
the  best  of  all  the  cursives,  akin  to  BDL  at  many  points;  28 
(«  168),  Paris,  xi;  157  (c  207),  Rome,  xii;  565  (c  93),  Lenin¬ 
grad,  ix-x;  700  («  1  S3),  London,  xi,  ed.  Hoskier  (under  the 
numeration  604). 

The  twelve  cursives  numbered  13,  69,  124,  230,  346,  543, 
788,  826,  828,  983,  1689,  2709,  are  descended  from  a  lost 
common  ancestor.  Salmon  directed  Ferrar’s  attention  to  13, 
69,  124,  346;  and  Ferrar  began  a  collation,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  published  by  T.  K.  Abbott  in  1877.1  The  group 
may  be  cited  as  fam.  13.  See  above  on  ®,  and  for  the  position 
of  7S2-811  in  this  group,  see  note  on  the  Pericope. 

Nos.  1,  118,  131,  209  are  also  akin  to  each  other  and  to 
and  may  be  cited  as  fam.  1  (see  K.  Lake,  Cod.  1  and  its  Allies, 
igbz). 

Ancient  Versions 

The  Old  Latin  MSS.  are  cited  undeT  the  letters  a,  b,  e,f,ffit 
etc.,  Jerome’s  Vulgate  being  vg.  The  relative  value  of  the 
1  Cf .  also  Rendel  Harris,  The  Ferrar  Group  ( 1900). 
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African  and  European  texts  of  the  O.L.  is  too  intricate  for 
discussion  here. 

The  Old  Syriac  version  probably  goes  back  to  Tatian’s 
Dialessaron ,  and  in  any  case  to  saec.  iii  sub  init.  We  have  it  in 
two  MSS.;  Syr.  sin.  of  saec.  iv,  discovered  at  Mt.  Sinai  in 
1892,  and  Syr.  cur.  of  s®c.  v,  edited  by  Cureton  in  1858,  both 
being  accessible  in  Burkitt’s  indispensable  Evangelion  da 
Mepharrtshi  (1904). 1  The  Peshitta  or  Syriac  vulgate  is 
of  saec.  v. 

The  Coptic  vss.  have  been  fully  edited  in  the  Sahidic  and 
Bohairic  texts  by  G.  Homer  (1901-1924).  The  Sahidic 
generally  follows  nB,  but  has  a  Western  element. 

The  oldest  MS.  of  Jn.  in  this  version  (saec.  iv)  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1913  and  edited  by  Sir  H.  Thompson  in  1924.  By 
him  it  is  called  Q,  and  it  is  now  in  the  Bible  Society’s  House  in 
London.  It  is  in  codex  form,  made  up  of  twenty-five  sheets  of 
papyrus,  folded  together  so  as  to  make  a  single  quire  (cf.  p.  xiv 
above).  It  has  a  good  text  like  «B,  and  omits  the  Pericope  de 
adultera. 


The  text  printed  in  this  volume  is  similar  to  that  followed 
by  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  by  Bernhard  Weiss,  although  not 
identical  with  either.  It  is  convenient  to  indicate  here  the 
more  important  instances  in  which  the  reading  that  has  been 
adopted  after  due  consideration  of  the  evidence  (of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  and  of  the  context  alike)  differs  from  that  accepted  by 
most  recent  critics.  At  i11  192*  2o17  readings  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  or  adopted  which  have  very  little  manuscript  authority 
(if  any),  but  which  must  be  judged  on  their  own  merits  as 
emendations.  Other  weakly  attested  readings  are  accepted 
at  10“  1144  12*  1711  181.  And  at  9*  i41' 11  i6M  reasons  have 
been  given  for  following  the  textus  receptus  rather  than  its 
modem  rivals.  In  each  case,  the  variants  have  been  examined 
in  the  notes  in  loc. 


(11)  Dislocations  of  the  Text 
There  are  some  passages  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  which 
present  difficulties  in  their  traditional  context;  and  critical 
opinion  has,  during  the  last  half-century,  been  favourable,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  conclusion  that,  whether  by  accidental  trans¬ 
position  of  pages  of  the  original,  or  by  perverse  editorial 
revision,  they  have  been  removed  from  their  proper  position. 

1  For  harmonistic  rearrangements  of  the  text  in  Syr.  sin.,  cf.  p.  xxvi. 
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Of  such  instances  of  dislocation  of  the  text,  perhaps  the 
strongest  case  can  be  made  for  the  transposition  of  cc.  5  and  6. 
The  first  modem  critic  to  urge  that  the  order  of  these  chapters 
should  be  interchanged  was  Canon  J.  P.  Norris,1  and  his 
suggestion  has  been  accepted  by  many  scholars. 

The  words  of  61,  “  After  these  things  (p.rra  ravra)  Jesus 
went  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,”  are  oddly 
chosen  if  a  journey  from  Jerusalem  is  in  the  author’s  mind, 
which  must  be  the  case  if  the  events  of  c.  6  are  consecutive  to 
those  of  c.  5.  To  know  which  is  the  “  other  ”  side  of  the  lake, 
we  must  know  the  point  of  departure.  In  6“  nlpav  -rij« 
OaXaxnnjs  means  the  eastern  side,  in  6“  the  western  side;  just 
as  in  Mk.  51  the  same  phrase  means  the  eastern  side,  and  in 
5U  the  western  side.  No  doubt,  for  one  who  followed  the 
ordinary  road  from  Jerusalem  northward,  the  “other”  side 
would  be  either  the  northern  or  the  eastern  coast.  But  a 
journey  from  Jerusalem  through  Samaria  and  Lower  Galilee, 
which  extended  either  round  the  northern  end  of,  or  across, 
the  lake  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethsaida  Julias,  would  be 
described  very  elliptically  by  the  sentence,  “  He  went  away  to 
the  other  side  of  the  sea.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  is 
quite  natural  if  we  suppose  Him  to  start  from  Capernaum,  i.e. 
if  we  treat  c.  6  as  following  immediately  on  c.  4.  Then  all 
is  dear.  The  nobleman’s  son  at  Capernaum  has  been  healed 
by  Jesus  (4s4),  who  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  is,  near  the 
western  shore  of  the  take ;  and  the  next  thing  recorded  is  that 
“  after  these  things  Jesus  went  away  to  the  other  side  "  (i.e. 
the  north-eastern  shore)  of  the  lake,  where,  it  is  added,  “a 
great  multitude  followed  Him  because  they  beheld  the  signs 
which  He  did  on  them  that  were  sick.”  Among  the  more 
noteworthy  of  these  was  the  “  second  sign  ”  in  Galilee,  i.e. 
the  healing  of  the  nobleman’s  son. 

Again,  the  opening  words  of  c.  7,  “  After  these  things  Jesus 
walked  in  Galilee,  for  He  would  not  walk  in  Judaea,  because 
the  Jews  sought  to  kill  Him,”  do  not  follow  naturally  upon  c.  6. 
The  whole  of  c.  6  is  occupied  with  Galilsean  discourse  and 
mirade ;  why,  then,  should  the  fact  that  ‘ 1  He  walked  in  Galilee  ” 
be  emphasised  at  71  ?  And  no  hint  has  been  given  in  c.  6 
that  “  the  Jews  ”  were  so  indignant  at  His  words  that  they 
sought  to  kill  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of  71  come 
naturally  in  succession  to  the  narrative  of  c.  5  (but  see  below, 

lIn  the  Journal  of  Philology,  1871,  p.  107.  Norris  added  later 
that  the  suggestion  had  been  made  by  a  fourteenth-century  writer, 
Ludolphus  de  Saxonia. 
b 
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р.  xix),  which  contains  the  controversy  of  the  Jews  consequent 
on  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  on  the  Sabbath,  after 
which  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  Jesus 
(51®).  A  retirement  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  was  quite 
natural  then-,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and  He  went 
back  to  Jerusalem  to  resume  His  ministry  there  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (7“).  That  no  very  long  interval  of  time 
elapsed  between  the  controversies  of  c.  7  and  those  of  c.  5  is 
shown  by  the  allusion  in  7*1  to  the  healing  of  5®.  We  cannot 
interpolate  between  these  two  points  a  long  ministry  in  Galilee. 

The  narrative  proceeds  smoothly  if  we  adopt  the  order,  c.  4 
(Samaria  and  Galilee),  c.  6  (Galilee),  c.  5  (Jerusalem,  a  period 
to  which  we  must  assign,  as  we  shall  see,  71®"24;  see  p.  xix), 

с.  71"®  (a  retirement  to  Galilee),  c.  710-14- 25-52  (another  visit  to 
Jerusalem). 

It  should  be  added  that,  if  the  traditional  order  of  cc.  4-7 
be  followed,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Feast  men¬ 
tioned  at  51;  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Dedication,  Tabernacles, 
Purim,  being  advocated  in  turn  by  various  expositors.  But 
if  we  place  c.  5  after  c.  6,  the  identification  is  obvious.  It  is 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  which  has  been  mentioned  at  64  as 
“  at  hand.” 

Of  independent  evidence  for  this  transposition  of  cc.  5  and  6, 
there  is  none  that  can  be  relied  on. 

Irenaeus,  e.g.,  a  very  early  commentator  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  regards  the  feast  of  51  as  the  Passover,  and  does  not 
mention  the  feast  of  6*.  But,  nevertheless,  he  takes  cc.  5  and  6 
in  their  traditional  order,  and  places  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand  after  the  Healing  of  the  Man  at  Bethesda  {Hi er. 
11.  xxii.  3). 

Origen,  too,  has  a  phrase  which,  if  it  stood  by  itself,  would 
favour  the  view  that  cc.  5  and  7  are  consecutive.  When  com¬ 
menting  on  c.  4,  he  says  (p.  250)  that  the  feast  of  51  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  Passover,  because  “shortly  afterwards  it  is 
stated  ”  (jitr  oXCya  iwi^eperai)  on  r/v  iyyvt  i)  ioprrj  ray 
‘IovSatW,  -q  oxyro'mfjftci  (7*).  In  other  words,  he  says  that  7* 
comes  “shortly  after”  51,  a  quite  reasonable  statement  if  c.  6 
precedes  c.  5,  but  hardly  defensible  if  c.  6,  with  its  seventy-one 
verses,  separates  c.  5  from  c.  7.  However,  in  the  same  com¬ 
mentary  (pp.  268,  280),  he  clearly  takes  c.  5  as  following  on  c.  4 
in  the  traditional  order. 

Tatian’s  distribution  of  Johannine  material  in  his 
Diatessaron  is  remarkable.  He  does  not  scruple  to  disturb 
the  Johannine  order  of  incidents,  as  we  have  them  in  the 
traditional  text;  and,  in  particular,  he  adopts  the  order  cc.  6 
4*“*  5,  7.  He  was  probably  led  to  this  by  internal  evidence; 
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but  it  is  possible  (although  not  likely)  that  he  may  be  following 
the  authority  of  texts  or  documents  no  longer  accessible  to  us. 
In  any  case,  the  evidence  of  the  Diatessaron  provides  a 
corroboration,  ualeai  quantum,  of  the  conclusion  that  cc.  5 
and  6  are  not  now  in  their  right  order. 


B 

A  second  case  of  “  dislocation  ”  of  the  original  text  of  Jn. 
has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  xviii).  If  we  remove,  the 
section  y16-11  from  its  traditional  position,  and  append  it  to 
c.  s,  we  shall  find  not  only  that  its  language  is  more  appropriate 
as  the  conclusion  of  c.  5,  but  that  7  s51-  follows  most  naturally 
upon  714. 

The  allusion  to  the  ypi.ppa.ro.  of  Moses  (541)  provokes  the 
question  “How  does  this  one  know  ypippara”  (71®);  i.e. 
the  writings  of  the  Law  with  their  interpretation.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  714  which  suggests  any  such  query,  for  nothing  has 
been  said  in  714  as  to  the  learned  nature  of  the  teaching  which 
Jesus  is  giving.  The  more  natural  sequel  to  714  is  7*®,  where  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem  express  surprise  that  such  a  teacher 
should  be  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  rulers. 

Again  in  71*  the  question,  ‘ 1  Why  seek  ye  to  kill  me  ?  ”  is  very 
abrupt,  and  is  hardly  consistent  at  this  point  with  the  favour¬ 
able  reception  from  the  people  of  which  71S  tells.  But  it  is 
quite  in  place  if  the  section  7 18-84  is  a  continuation  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  of  c.  S ;  one  of  the  consequences  was  that  the  Jews  had 
sought  to  kill  Jesus  (s18).  Indeed,  the  themes  of  7“‘“  are 
throughout  the  same  as  in  c.  S;  and  at  71®- 17  Jesus  defends 
Himself,  exactly  as  at  5*’,  by  explaining  that  His  doctrine  was 
not  His  own,  but  given  Him  by  the  Father,  whose  will  He  came 
to  do.  . 

Again  at  718  He  reverts  to  what  has  been  said  ats“-  , 
about  the  untrustworthiness  of  those  who  seek  only  their  own 
glory.  At  7 22  He  turns  against  themselves  their  appeal  to 
Moses  as  the  exponent  of  the  Law,  as  He  had  done  at  5**. 

And  at  7“  He  makes  a  direct  reference  to  the  cure  of  the 
impotent  man  at  Bethesda  (5*),  which,  because  k  was  wrought 
on  a  Sabbath  day,  was  the  beginning  of  their  quarrel  with 
Him.  It  is  very  difficult  to  interpret  7“  if  we  suppose  it  to 
refer  to  something  which  had  happened  months  before;  it  is 
evidently  present  to  the  minds  of  His  interlocutors,  whose 
feelings  as  aroused  by  it  He  describes  in  the  present  tense, 
ea.vpi.il Tt  .  .  .  xoASm  (7“-  2S).  And,  finally,  the  mention  of 
“  just  judgment  ”  at  7M  brings  us  back  to  5". 

It  is  possible  that  the  transference  of  the  section  715-i4  from 
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its  true  position  was  due  to  the  mistake  of  a  copyist,  who  took 
the  words  “  Is  not  this  He  whom  they  seek  to  kill  ?  ”  in  7“  as 
requiring  719  in  the  immediate  context,  forgetting  that  5“  71 
are  both  equally  apposite. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  that  a  dislocation  of  the  text  is 
here  apparent  has  been  accepted  by  Wendt,1  Bacon,2  Moffatt,* 
Paul,*  and  many  other  critics. 


C 

We  proceed  next  to  consider  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  traditional  order  of  cc.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17;  and  some  reasons 
will  be  given  for  the  conclusion  that  the  order  adopted  in  this 
commentary,  viz.  131-89  15,  16,  13s1-99  14,  17,  more  nearly  re¬ 
presents  the  intention  of  the  original  writer. 

It  is  plain  that  “  Arise,  let  us  go  hence,”  at  the  end  of  c.  14 
is  awkward  in  this  position,  if  the  teachings  of  cc.  15,  16  follow 
immediately.  This  suggests  that  cc.  15,  16  should  precede 
c.  14;  and  then  14*1  would  be  the  last  word  of  the  discourse 
delivered  in  the  upper  room,  c.  17  (the  high-priestly  prayer)  being 
offered  as  the  Lord  with  the  Eleven  stood  up  before  they  left 
the  house  for  Gethsemane.  Again,  “  I  will  no  longer  talk 
much  with  you  ”  {14“)  is  followed  by  two  chapters  of  further 
discourse,  in  the  traditional  order  of  the  text,  whereas  it  would 
be  a  natural  phrase,  if  the  discourse  were  reaching  its  end,  and 
I4a*'*1  were  the  final  paragraph  of  farewell. 

There  are  several  sayings  in  c.  16  which  suggest  that  it 
should  come  before  c.  14.  Thus  Jesus  says  (16s),  “None 
of  you  ask  where  I  am  going.”  But  Peter  asked  this  very 
question  (13s*),  and  Thomas  implied  that  he  would  like  to 
know  the  answer  (14*).  These  queries  more  naturally  come 
after  16*  than  before  it. 

Another  point  emerges  on  comparison  of  i6M  with 
Mk.  14”.  Both  of  these  passages  tell  how  Jesus  warned  the 
Eleven  that  they  would  shortly  be  put  to  a  severe  test  of 
faithfulness,  in  which  they  would  fail.  “  All  ye  shall  be  made 
to  stumble  :  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the 
sheep  shall  be  scattered  abroad  ”  (Mk.  14®).  “  The  hour  is 

come  when  ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and 
shall  leave  me  alone  ”  (Jn.  16*2).  Now  Mk.  places  the  confident 
assurance  of  Peter,  and  the  sad  prediction  of  his  denial,  imme¬ 
diately  after  this.  We  should  expect  the  same  sequence  in 
Jn. ;  and  we  find  it  very  nearly,  if  1381-38  js  piaced  after  1 6**,  for 
the  incident  of  Peter’s  boast  and  rebuke  is  narrated  in  I335"38. 
1  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  p.  85.  *  The  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  499. 

*  Introd.  to  N.T.,  p.  554.  *  Hibbert  Journal,  April  1909. 
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Again,  1419  seems  to  come  more  naturally  after  i6Isf-  than 
before  these  verses  in  which  the  disciples  express  bewilder¬ 
ment  at  the  enigmatic  saying,  “  A  little  while  and  ye  behold  me 
not,”  etc.  The  language  of  1617  suggests  that  this  saying  was 
new  to  the  hearers,  whereas  it  occurs  with  an  explanation  in 
1419  (cf.  13**).  See  also  on  J41*  for  the  priority  of  the  verse  1610. 

We  now  tum  to  c.  15-  The  allegory  of  the  Vine  in  the 
traditional  text  begins  abruptly,  nor  is  there  any  sequence 
with  what  precedes  in  the  last  verses  of  c.  14.  But,  as  we  have 
shown  elsewhere,1  if  we  place  c.  15  immediately  after  1330,  the 
point  in  the  narrative  at  which  the  Eucharist  was  instituted, 
we  find  a  complete  explanation  of  the  sacramental  thoughts 
which  appear  in  is1"*.  And  there  are  other  clues  which  point 
to  the  sequence  of  rslf*  with  1330. 

Thus  the  unfruitful  branch  of  15®  has  an  obvious  allusion 
to  Judas,  who  has  just  gone  away  to  his  act  of  treachery,  if 
C.  15  follows  1 3*°  directly.  The  words  v/iek  KaOapot  fore  of 
15*  become  more  forcible  the  nearer  they  are  brought  to 
KadapoC  tor*,  dXA’  ovfi  jt oms  of  13“* 11  (where  see  note). 
So  also  the  nearer  that  1518-  20  can  be  brought  to  13“- “, 
being  the  verses  to  which  they  respectively  carry  an  allusion, 
the  easier  are  they  to  explain.  Again,  in  our  arrangement 
of  the  text,  is12-  17  give  the  first  statement  of  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  love  each  other  (which  has  been  adumbrated 
13U-1S),  but  it  is  not  described  as  a  New  Commandment  (13**) 
until  it  has  been  thoroughly  explained  what  love  implies.2 

Similarly,  the  teaching  about  prayer  of  1414  shows  an 
advance  on  the  teaching  of  is1*  1693,  in  that  at  141*  it  is  Jesus, 
not  the  Father,  who  is  described  as  the  answerer  of  prayer. 
See  the  note  on  141*. 

It  is  not  suggested  here  that  we  are  to  look  for  exact  logical 
sequence,  such  as  would  be  appropriate  in  a  philosophical 
treatise,  in  the  Last  Discourses  of  Jesus  as  reported  many 
years  after  they  were  spoken.  On  the  contrary,  cc.  14-16  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  abound  in  repetitions  of  the  same  thoughts 
and  phrases,  held  in  the  memory  of  an  aged  disciple,  but  not 
necessarily  put  together  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  origin¬ 
ally  delivered.  Yet,  where  sequence  can  be  detected,  it  is 
worthy  of  notioe. 

The  teaching  about  the  Paraclete  seems  to  fall  into  shape 
more  readily  if  we  place  cc.  15,  16  before  c.  14.  In  15**  167 
we  have  the  impaKXrjTot  described  as  the  Advocate  of  Christ, 
confuting  the  hostility  of  the  world  and  confounding  its  judg¬ 
ments.  This  is  the  primary  meaning  of  napdeXifros  (see  on 
IS2*);  and  so  far,  the  idea  of  the  wapaxAip-os  as  the  Helper  or 
1  See  on  is1;  and  cf.  p.  ctxxiii.  t.  1  See,  further,  note  on  15“. 
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Guide  of  Christian  disciples  has  not  appeared.  Then,  at  i613, 
we  pass  to  a  new  thought:  the  7rapd*Ayr»s  is  to  guide  the 
apostles  into  all  truth  about  Christ,  and  is  to  reveal  future 
things  to  them.  He  is  now  the  Paraclete  of  the  Church,  not 
of  Christ.  Then,  at  14“  it  is  promised  that  He  will  abide 
with  the  Church  until  the  end  of  time,  so  that  Christian  disciples 
may  not  be  left  optjravol,  or  without  a  Friend.  Finally,  at  14“, 
we  return  to  the  idea  that  He  will  lead  them  to  the  truth,  which 
is  now  described  as  ‘ 1  teaching  ”  them,  and  will  always  keep 
in  their  memory  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself.  At  this  point, 
for  the  first  time,  He  is  explicitly  identified  with  the  “  Holy 
Spirit  ”  of  God. 

The  only  phrase1  which  would  be  favoured  by  the  tradi¬ 
tional  order  of  chapters  rather  than  by  the  order  cc.  15,  16,  14 
is,  “  He  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete,”  at  14“.  This,  it 
may  be  thought,  is  more  naturally  said  at  the  first  mention  of 
the  Paraclete  than  at  a  point  in  the  discourse  after  He  has 
already  been  named  three  or  four  times.  But  (see  note  in  loc.) 
this  phrase  is  apposite  here,  and  here  only,  because  Jesus  has 
just  been  speaking  of  His  own  office  as  the  Advocate  with  God 
who  secures  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  although 
He  has  not  explicitly  claimed  the  title  Trap&Kk-qros  for  Himself. 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  consolations  of 
141.  *  seem  to  come  more  appropriately  towards  the  end,  than 
at  the  beginning,  of  the  Farewell  Discourse.  The  disciples 
have  been  assured  that  the  world  will  one  day  be  proved  to 
have  been  wrong  in  its  rejection  of  Jesus  (15“  i68f-);  they  are 
told,  moreover,  that  they,  themselves,  will  again  “  see  ”  Jesus 
after  His  departure  (16“),  which  will  turn  their  grief  into  joy 
(1612);  they  think  that  they  understand  this,  although  it  is  not 
so  (16“),  and  are  warned  that  they  will  fail  in  the  impending 
hour  of  trial  (16“).  This  hurts  them,  and  Peter  asks  why 
they  cannot  follow  Jesus  to  death  even  now  (13s17) ;  but  he  is 
again  warned  that  he  will  fail  at  the  pinch  (13s*).  Then,  and 
not  until  then,  is  explained  to  them  the  great  assurance  of  life 
after  death  in  the  heavenly  places  which  Jesus  will  prepare 
(14*).  This  is  a  consolatory  promise  of  a  quite  different  kind 
from  any  of  those  given  in  cc.  15,  16,  for  it  leads  the  thoughts 
of  the  disciples  beyond  this  earthly  life. 

On  grounds  such  as  these,  I  follow  Spitta  *  and  Moffatt  *  in 

1  Westcott  (Introd.  cxxxi)  finds,  indeed,  a  "  progress  "  in  the 
teaching  about  the  Paraclete,  taking  the  chapters  in  the  usual  order ; 
but  he  takes  no  account  of  the  diflerence  between  the  Paraclete  of 
Christ  in  15“  16’  and  the  Paraclete  of  the  Church  in  16“  14“-  **. 

»  See  also  Bacon,  Fourth  Gospel ,  p.  500. 

*  See,  for  the  various  hypotheses  as  to  the  place  of  cc.  15,  16, 
Moffatt,  Introd.  to  Lit.  of  N.T.,  p.  556. 
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supposing  a  dislocation  of  the  text  at  13“.  Wendt 1  and  Paul  * 
find  the  break  at  1336,  but  w.  33  and  36  f.  seem  to  be  in  complete 
sequence. 

D 

The  position  of  the  verses,  3”'“,  provides  another  example 
of  difficulties  of  interpretation,  probably  due  to  a  disturbance 
of  the  textual  order. 

As  the  verses  3s1'36  stand  in  the  traditional  text,  it  would  seem 
at  first  sight  that  they  were  intended  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Baptist’s  “  witness  ”  to  our  Lord,  contained  in  w.  *7-30; 
and  many  of  the  older  commentators  (e.g.  Meyer,  Alford)  held 
this  to  be  the  case.  But  most  modem  exegetes  recognise 
that  in  this  section,  as  in  316'21,  we  have  an  evangelistic  com¬ 
mentary  on  what  has  preceded.  The  style  of  381'38  is  un¬ 
mistakably  that  of  Jn.,  when  writing  in  his  own  person.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  bear  any  clear  relation  to  what  immediately 
precedes  in  the  traditional  text.  Abbott  ( Diat .  2501 1) 
endeavours,  indeed,  to  interpret  3”  of  John  Baptist;  it  is  the 
Baptist,  he  holds,  that  is  said  to  have  sealed  his  attestation 
that  God  is  true.  But,  if  so,  the  words  in  v.  32,  ri)v  fiaprvpiav 
uvVou  ouScls  kapPavei,  must  also  be  interpreted  as  Jn.’s 
paraphrase  of  the  Baptist’s  account  of  the  ill  success  of  Jesus’ 
mission.  This  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  report  of  the 
Baptist’s  disciples  about  Jesus,  mures  7 pgavnu  vpos  uvrov 
(v.  26),  which  drew  from  their  master  a  confident  and  joyful 
assurance  that  Jesus  was,  indeed,  the  Coming  One,  the  Christ 
Himself  (w.  27-30). 

An  examination  of  the  section  3s1"86  shows,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  a  continuation  of  Jn.’s  commentary  (w.  16-21)  upon 
the  pronouncement  of  Jesus  in  w.  11-15.  Thus  v,  32,  in  both 
its  clauses,  reproduces  almost  verbatim  the  words  ascribed  to 
Jesus  in  v.  1 1 ;  and  v.  31  goes  back  to  v.  12.  V.  36*,  “  He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life,”  has  been  said  already 
at  v.  16;  and  the  sombre  warning  to  the  unbeliever  or  dis¬ 
obedient  at  v.  36"  has  been  given  before,  although  less  ex¬ 
plicitly,  at  v.  18.  “  He  whom  God  hath  sent  ”  (v.  34)  recalls 
v.  1 7.  There  is  no  saying  in  w.  31-36  which  naturally  arises 
out  of  the  section  w.  22-30,  but  everything  in  w.  31-36,  on 
the  other  hand,  goes  back  to  w.  ix-ai. 

Hence,  it  suggests  itself  that  w.  22-30  are  out  of  place; 
and  this  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  several  scholars. 
Lewis  proposed  to  transfer  3aa‘30  to  a  position  immediately 

»  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  p.  104. 

■  Hibbert  Journal,  April  1909. 
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following  21J,  and  this  has  been  approved  by  Moffatt,1  Lewis," 
J.  M.  Thompson,*  Garvie  *  etc.  That  3“  speaks  of  KaOaptopos 
is  thought  to  recall  2s,  and  the  bridegroom  of  210  to  suggest  the 
image  of  3®.  But  the  sequence  of  /iera  ™Sro  in  21*,  followed 
by  tier'd  ravra  in  3“,  would  be  strange  and  not  like  the  style  of 
Jn.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  would  be  any  special  ap¬ 
positeness  in  such  a  position  of  3»-».  To  place  these  verses 
before  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  and  the  subsequent  ‘  signs  - 
at  Jerusalem  (2“)  makes  it  difficult  to  explain  the  crowds  who 
flocked  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (3**).  For,  according  to  this 
arrangement  of  the  text,  Jesus  has  not  been  in  Jerusalem  at  all, 
and  the  miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee  is  the  only  “  sign  ”  that  has 
attracted  attention.  .  ,  „  ,  „  . 

A  simpler  explanation  is  that  3aa'*°  originally  followed , 
instead  of  preceding ,  Everything  then  falls  into  place. 

The  evangelist’s  commentary  or  paraphrase,  3“'”-  is 

continuous;  and  a  new  section  {3“'**)  of  the  narrative  be¬ 
ginning  with  fieTit  raOra,  as  usual  in  Jn.,  deals  with  the  second 
witness  of  the  Baptist,  and-  connects  itself  directly  in  the  open¬ 
ing  verses  of  c.  4  with  the  journey  to  Samaria.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  sequence  between  32*"90  and  41-  *  is  as  natural 
as  that  between  3“  and  41-  *  is  unreal. 


E 

Another  example  of  “dislocation”  may  be  found,  if  we 
mistake  not,  in  c.  10,  the  traditional  order  of  verses  being 
difficult  to  interpret,  and  the  order  w.  19-29,  w.  1-18,  w.  30  ff. 
suggesting  itself  as  preferable.* 

First,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  note  on  1  o1,  the  introductory 
“  Verily,  verily  ”  is  employed  to  begin  a  new  discourse  on  a 
new  topic  in  a  manner  without  parallel  in  the  rest  of  the  Gospel, 
There  is  no  connexion  between  the  end  of  c.  9  and  the  beginning 
of  c.  10,  which  opens  (as  we  1  /e  it)  with  the  allegory  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  sheep.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
controversy  about  the  healing  of  the  blind  man,  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  c.  9.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  io**"*1 
comes  naturally  after  9*1.  The  end  of  the  long  and  tedious 
argument  about  this  miraculous  cure  was  that  the  Pharisees 
who  were  inquiring  into  the  matter  were  not  unanimous  in  the 
conclusion  they  reached.  Some  said  that  Jesus  was  mad; 
others  that  He  really  had  restored  the  man’s  sight,  and  that 
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this  could  not  be  explained  away  by  saying  that  He  was  a 
madman.  There  is  no  connexion  apparent  between  io18  and 
10i»-».  The  traditional  text  represents  the  allegory  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  sheep  following  (after  an  undefined  interval) 
the  condemnation  of  the  Pharisees  for  refusing  to  recognise  in 
the  cure  of  the  blind  man  a  confirmation  of  Jesus’  claims;  and 
then,  abruptly,  at  w.  19-21,  we  turn  back  to  the  Pharisees  still 
jn  controversy  about  this  very  matter.  The  end  of  the  story  of 
the  blind  man  is  in  w.  19-21,  and  this  naturally  follows  on  9“. 

This  controversy  had  gone  on  for  some  weeks,  and  by  the 
time  that  we  have,  reached  the  end  of  it,  a  couple  of  months  have 
elapsed  since  the’  i\east  of  Tabernacles,  and  so  a  new  paragraph 
begins  by  telling  us  that  the  Feast  of  Dcdication  (see  on  10") 
had  now  arrived.  The  hostile  Jews  are  determined  to  get  a 
plum  answer, to  the  question  “  Art  thou  the  Christ?  ”  (io“), 
and  Jesus  tells  them  that  their  unbelief  is  due  to  their  not  being 
of  His  flock,  assigning  a  moral  cause  for  their  want  of  faith  as 
He  bad  done  before  (see  on  10“).  If  they  were  His  sheep,  they 
would  hear  His  voice  and  follow  Him,  and  so  would  be  safe 
in  His  keeping  (io*7-*®).  Then  follows,  quite  naturally,  the 
allegory  of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep,  introduced  by  a/*V 
ifiTjv  inasmuch  as  it  takes  up  and  enlarges  the  theme  already 
suggested  by  w.  27-29. 

We  believe,  then,  that  w.  1-18  are  out  of  their  true  posi¬ 
tion,  which  was  lost  owing  to  some  accident.  The  scribe  who 
plar-prl  them  immediately  after  9“  noticed  no  doubt  that  the 
sequence  of  w.  29,  30  was  intelligible,  and  it  satisfied  him.  In 
v.  28  Jesus  had  said  that  His  sheep  were  safe  in  His  hand,  and 
in  v.  29  (even  more  strongly)  that  they  were  safe  in  the  Father’s 
tifl-nrT.  **  I  and  my  Father  are  One  ”  is  a  declaration  which 
would  be  quite  in  place  here.  But  it  is  in  even  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  place  if  it  follows  (as  we  have  argued  it  should  follow) 
v.  18:  “I  have  authority  to  lay  it  down,  and  authority  to  take 
it  again.  This  commandmeniadid  I  receive  from  my  Father. 
I  and  my  Father  are  One.”  Iris  this  unity  which  explains  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  the  assertion,  “  I  lay  it  down  of  My¬ 
self,”  with  the  former  statement,  “  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of 
Himself  ”  (51*  and  see  on  io18) — an  inconsistency  which,  as  the 
text  stands,  is  not  relieved  by  the  assertion  of  unity  with  the 
Father,  which  is  essential  to  the  argument. 


A  sixth  example  of  dislocation  ”  appears  at  124*-50,  a 
section  which  comes  in  more  naturally  after  12s**,  the  verses 
12mws  following  X2*°. 
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At  v.  36b  it  is  said  that  Jesus  went  away  and  “  was  hidden,” 
the  evangelist  noting  the  incredulity  of  His  hearers,  in  which  he 
finds  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  (w.  39-41),  and  adding  that 
nevertheless  many  of  the  rulers  were  secretly  believers,  although 
they  were  afraid  to  confess  it  (w.  42,  43).  But  then  at  v.  44, 
the  public  and  authoritative  teaching  of  Jesus  begins  again, 
the  word  IxpaU  being  inconsistent  with  lepvfiij  of  v.  36b. 
And,  moreover,  the  topics  of  w.  35,  36  are  continued  in  w.  44  ff. 
Thus  the  contrast  between  the  believer  who  walks  in  the  light 
and  the  unbeliever  whom  darkness  overtakes  is  carried  on  from 

v.  35  to  v.  46.  But  in  w.  35,  36  it  has  not  yet  been  explained 
what  the  Light  is  to  which  reference  is  made;  to  go  back  to 
81*  is  easy  for  a  modern  reader,  but  it  would  not  be  suggested 
by  anything  in  w.  33,  36.  We  get  the  explanation  in  v.  46, 
“  /  am  come  as  a  Light  into  the  world,”  etc.,  an  explanation 
which  is  not  only  natural,  but  necessary,  if  w.  35,  36  are  to  be 
intelligible  in  their  original  context.  And  then  Jesus  reverts 
to  the  theme,  frequent  throughout  the  Gospel,  that  His  claim 
for  attention  is  not  “  of  Himself,”  but  because  He  is  God’s 
messenger. 

There  is  no  change  of  scene  between  v.  36*  and  v.  44. 
Vv.  35-36*  and  w.  44-50  form  a  continuous  discourse,  the 
effect  of  which  is  summarised  vv.  36  -43.1 

To  this  argument,  the  evidence  of  Tatian’s  Diaiessaron 
gives  corroboration.  For,  whatever  his  reason  may  have  been, 
Tatian  rearranges  the  text  of  Jn.  12.  His  order  is,  Jn.  is1®-8®*, 
then  verses  from  Mt.,  Lk.,  Jn.  1  z4®-60,  verses  from  Lk.,  Jn.  xz88"41. 
He  differs  from  the  conclusion  which  we  have  reached  as  to 

w.  42,  43;  but  either  he  noticed  that  i2“b-41  could  not  stand 
in  the  text  in  the  position  in  which  we  find  them,  or  (less 
probably)  he  was  following  manuscripts  which  placed  these 
verses  in  the  order  that  we  have  adopted  as  the  true  one.8 


G 

Mention  must  be  made  here  of  a  rearrangement  of  the 
text  in  c.  18  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  good  critics, 
but  which  is  not  followed  in  the  present  commentary. 

In  1893  F.  Spitta,8  taking  the  view  that  6  apx««P«'s  of  181® 
must  mean  Caiaphas,  and  noticing  the  repetition  of  the 
phrase  Her pm  earui?  *ai  0<p^atvo/j.rros  in  w.  18,  25*,  suggested 
that,  perhaps  owing  to  the  displacement  of  a  leaf  of  papyrus, 
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the  text  of  w.  13-27  was  in  disorder,  and  that  the  original 
sequence  was  w.  13,  19-24, 14-18,  25ll-28,  25*  being  a  copyist’s 
addition.  This  conjectural  restoration  of  the  text  was  thought 
to  be  confirmed  shortly  afterwards  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Sinai  Syriac  codex,  in  which  the  verses  are  found  in  the  order 
13,  24,  14,  15,  19-23,  16-18,  25®-28.  F.  Blass  accepted  this  as 
the  true  text,1  stating  that  the  traditional  order  of  verses  was 
only  a  narrative  “of  blundering  scribes.”  Later,  G.  G. 
Findlay  and  Moffatt  adopted  the  order  w.  13,  14,  19-24, 
15-18,  25i>-28,  which  only  differs  from  Spitta’s  in  the  place 
assigned  to  v.  14,  an  unimportant  variation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  Spitta’s  proposal  and  that  of 
Moffatt  involve  only  a  transposition  of  sections  of  nearly  equal 
length — in  Spitta’s  case  w.  14-18  and  19-24,  and  in  Moffatt’s 
case  w.  15-18  and  19-24 — the  Sinai  Syriac,  besides  transposing 
the  sections  w.  16-18  and  19-23,  also  divorces  v.  24  from  its 
traditional  place  and  inserts  it  after  v.  13.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  this  double  divergence  of  the  normal 
text  from  the  Sinai  Syriac  can  be  the  result  of  accident;  some¬ 
thing  more,  therefore,  is  involved  in  the  traditional  order  than 
the  mere  displacement  of  a  leaf  of  the  exemplar.8  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  presumption  that  the  text  of  Syr.  sin.  has  been 
rearranged  from  harmonistic  motives  just  as  those  of  Spitta 
and  Moffatt  have  been.8  See  also  on  4®. 

The  advantage  claimed  for  these  rearrangements  is  that 
they  present  a  more  coherent  story.  In  the  case  of  Syr.  sin. 
the  removal  of  v.  24  to  a  place  after  v.  13  enables  us  to  get  rid 
of  Annas  altogether,  except  for  a  short  halt  at  his  house.  As 
in  Mt.,  everything  is  done  by  Caiaphas,  who  conducts  the 
preliminary  examination  of  Jesus  (2 6J’1"87),  as  well  as  presiding 
at  the  formal  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  (271).  Again,  the  title 
dpxifptvs  is  thus  strictly  reserved  for  Caiaphas,  who  was  the 
recognised  high  priest  at  the  time,  Annas  having  been  deposed 
from  office  previously.  And  the  bringing  together  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  w.  15-18  and  25-27  is  thought  to  be  helpful  in  regard  to 
an  understanding  of  the  story  of  Peter’s  denials. 

In  the  text  as  reconstructed  by  Spitta  and  Moffatt,  Jesus 
remains  in  the  house  of  Annas  for  the  preliminary  cross- 
examination,  after  which  (v.  24)  He  is  sent  to  Caiaphas.  But 


*  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  1898,  p.  39. 

O.L.  codex  e,  from  which  the  leaf  between  1  a 
might  have  supported  Syr.  sin.  ;  but  cf.  Bu 
n.  316  contra. 

*  Cf.  Wendt,  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  164,  and 
4580),  who  takes  the  view  adopted  in  this 
adjustment  of  the  text  is  neoessary. 


141)  suggested  that  the 
i1*  and  i8*Sb  has  been  cut, 
irlritt  in  Bo.  da  Mepharr., 

see  also  Schmiedel  (E.B. 
commentary  that  no  re- 
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this  does  not  bring  the  narrative  into  harmony  with  Mt.,  unless 
we  suppose  that  Caiaphas  (although  in  the  house  of  Annas) 
conducts  the  inquiry  of  w.  19-43;  and  in  that  case  v.  24  is 
extraordinarily  clumsy  after  v.  23. 

It  is  argued  in  the  notes  on  this  chapter  (see  on  i813  for  a 
brief  summary  of  the  sequence  of  events)  that  two  erroneous 
assumptions  underlie  these  rearrangements  of  text.  First, 
ipXtcptvs,  as  a  title,  was  not  confined  to  the  high  priest  at  the 
moment  in  office,  but  was  used  of  ex  high  priests,  such  as 
Annas,  as  well  (see  on  7 32  11"  18“).  In  i8“-23  Armas  is  the 
dp^tepcvs,  but  Caiaphas  was  the  a pxupevi  rot!  iytavrov  leecyov. 
And,  secondly,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  25*,  as  is  done  by  Syr. 
sin.,  as  well  as  by  Moffatt,  without  removing  a  characteristic 
note  of  Johannine  style  (see  note  in  loci).  Further,  the 
separation  of  the  later  denials  of  Peter  from  his  first  brings 
out  the  interval  of  time  (occupied  by  the  cross-examination  of 
Jesus)  which  elapsed  since  Peter  began  to  wait  in  the  courtyard 
(see  on  i8«-  *■). 

These  considerations,  which  are  given  more  fully  in  the 
notes,  show,  I  believe,  that  the  traditional  order  of  verses  in 
!  Sia-so  is  more  probably  original  than  those  which  have  been 
proposed  in  substitution  for  it.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
traditional  order  is  followed  by  Tatian,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  transpose  verses  where  the  sense  seemed  to  demand  it. 
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That  a  document  may  contain  genuine,  but  misplaced, 
passages  is,  as  Moflatt  has  shown,  a  legitimate  hypothesis; 
and  profane,  as  well  as  sacred,  literature  supplies  illustrations.1 
But  where  manuscript  evidence  is  wholly  lacking,  and  internal 
evidence  alone  is  available,  hypotheses  as  to  transposition  of 
sections  are  necessarily  precarious,  and  ought  to  be  acoepted 
only  when  the  internal  evidence  is  very  strong.  A  method, 
however,  of  obtaining  objective  corroboration  of  such  hypotheses 
has  been  adopted  during  recent  years  by  several  scholars,3 
which  must  not  be  ignored. 

If  we  knew  the  number  of  lines  of  writing,  or  of  letters, 
in  a  single  leaf  [recto  and  verso)  of  a  manuscript  in  codex  form, 
we  should  know  the  length  of  a  section  that  would  be  involved 
by  the  accidental  displacement  of  a  leaf.  Let  us  count  the 
letters  in  the  various  sections  in  which  we  have  found  traces  of 
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displacement.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  certain  as  to  the  exact 
numbers  in  the  original,  because  we  cannot  be  sure  what  con¬ 
tractions  were  used.  But  the  following  figures,  derived  from 
our  printed  text,  will  give  at  any  rate  the  comparative  lengths  of 
the  sections: 

I.  c.  5=3630  letters.1 

II.  7 16-24  =  763  letters. 

III.  la*1-^81 =3120  letters. 

IV.  31M0  =  730  letters. 

V.  io1-ls  =  x495  letters. 

VI.  1  a3"11-4*  =  598  letters. 


Let  us  suppose  that  each  leaf  of  two  pages  [recto  and  verso) 
of  our  manuscript  contained  about  750  letters.  This  would  not 
be  abnormal,  and  might  happen  in  a  variety  of  ways;  e.g.  a 
page  of  34  lines,  each  of  n  letters,2  would  have  374  letters, 
and  thus  the  leaf  would  have  748  letters.  The  same  result 
would  be  reached  if  the  writing  were  in  double  columns,  and 
each  column  were  of  17  lines.  Or,  as  Thompson  suggested, 
we  might  have  an  arrangement  of  25  lines  of  15  letters  each 
to  a  page,  which  would  give  us  750  letters  to  the  leaf.3 

A  leaf  might  carry  from  700  to  1500  letters  of  our  printed 
text.  Thus  the  oldest  extant  Greek  MS.  of  Jn.  is  the 
Oxyrhynchus  Papyrus  numbered  208  and  1781  (see  p.  xiv), 
which  goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  third  century.  This  MS. 
was  in  book  form,  consisting  of  a  single  quire  of  some  25 
sheets,  and  it  is  demonstrable 4  from  the  fragments  which 
remain  that  each  page  contained  about  710  letters,  and  each 
leaf  1420.  On  the  other  hand,  the  papyrus  codex  1780  (see 
p.  xiv)  carried  only  about  700  letters  a  leaf.  Both  of  these 
provide  examples  of  early  Gospel  manuscripts  written  on 
papyrus,  the  leaves  being  fastened  together  so  as  to  make 
a  codex.  Scribes  are  conservative  people,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  normal  Gospel  book  was  similar  to  this  pattern  in 
the  first  century,  whatever  its  size. 

We  take,  then,  750  letters  for  each  leaf,  and  make  no  other 
hypothesis,  leaving  as  an  open  question  the  disposition  of 
the  lines  of  the  manuscript  of  Jn.  under  consideration.  It 
appears  at  once  that  §§  II.  and  IV.  occupy  approximately 
one  leaf  each;  §  V.  occupies  almost  exactly  two  leaves;  §  I. 


1  If  v.  4  were  included,  we  should  have  3795  letters. 

’Codex  it  is  probably  derived  from  a  MS.  having  n  letters  t< 
the  line  (H.  S.  Cronin,  1912,  p.  563)  ;  and  the  same  may  b 

true  of  B  (Clark,  Primitive  Text ,  etc.,  p.  33). 


4  See  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  vol.  ii.  (1899)1  and  vol.  xv.  (1922). 
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occupies  nearly  five  leaves  (750X5  =  3750,  which  is  slightly  in 
excess  of  3630,  or  only  45  letters  less  than  3795,  the  number  h 
the  verse  5*  is  included);  §  III.  has  3120  letters,  which  is  only 
120  letters  in  excess  of  four  regular  leaves  (750X4=3000); 
§  VI.  would  not  quite  fill  a  leaf,  having  only  598  letters,  but 
the  quotation  marks  in  this  section  would  take  up  space  that 
would  normally  be  occupied  by  text,  and  moreover  on  the 
hypothesis  of  dislocation,  §  VI.  would  conclude  Part  II.  of 
the  Gospel,  after  which  a  blank  space  would  naturally  be  left 
before  entering  on  Part  III.  ..  ... 

These  figures  are  remarkable.  If  the  leaves  on  which  the 
Gospel  was  written  became  disarranged  from  any  cause,  a 
faulty  rearrangement  of  them  would  produce  m  §§  II.,  IV.,  V., 
almost  exactly  the  displacements  of  text  to  which  internal 
evidence  has  pointed;  and  in  §§  I.,  Ill*,  VI. ,  the  figures  would 
be  close  to  what  we  should  expect.1 

The  argument  drawn  out  above  stands  quite  apart  from, 
and  is  independent  of,  the  arguments  based  on  internal  evidence; 
and  even  if  it  fail  to  win  acceptance,  the  conclusions  as  to  the 
dislocations  of  the  text  in  Jn.  must  be  considered  on  their  own 
merits.  _ 

(in)  The  Structure  of  the  Gospel 

The  Gospel  falls  into  three  parts,  preceded  by  a  Prologue 

and  followed  by  an  Appendix.  , 

Part  I.  (cc.  iw-4m  with  c.  6)  begins  at  Bethany  beyond 
Jordan,  goes  on  to  Galilee,  thence  to  Jerusalem,  and  back  to 
Samaria  and  Galilee.  It  deals  with  the  ministry  of  a  little 
more  than  one  year. 

Part  II.  (cc.  5,  7,  8-12)  has  to  do  with  the  Jerusalem  ministry 
of  Jesus,  and  extends  over  a  second  year. 

Part  III.  (cc.  13-20)  is  wholly  concerned  with  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection.  . 

More  at  length,  the  structure  may  be  exhibited  as  follows: 


This  (l1_1B)  is  primarily  a  Hymn  on  the  Logos,  interspersed 
with  explanatory  comments  by  the  evangelist. 
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PART  I 

The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  call  of 
the  first  disciples  of  Jesus 
Ministry  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (the  first  “  sign  ”). 
Cleansing  of  the  Temple  {Jerusalem  :  Passover) 
Discourse  with  Nicodemus  on  the  New  Birth 
Evangelist’s  commentary  thereon. 

Ministry  in  Judiea. 

Samaria  and  the  woman  of  SychaT. 

Return  to  Galilee. 

Healing  of  the  nobleman’s  son. 

Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand. 

Return  to  Capernaum. 

Discourses  on  the  Bread  of  Life. 

Perplexity  of  disciples,  and  the  defection  of  many. 
Only  the  Twelve  stand  fast. 


Cure  of  impotent  man  (Jerusalem :  Passover). 

Argument  about  Sabbath  observance. 

The  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 

The  threefold  witness  to  Jesus’  claims. 

Argument  with  the  Jewish  doctors. 

Retirement  to  Galilee , 

Teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple  (Jerusalem : 
Feast  of  Tabernacles)  arouses  hostility. 

His  _  appeal  to  the  people :  intervention  of 
Nioodemus. 

His  claim  to  be  the  Light  of  the  World:  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  Pharisees. 

Cure  of  blind  man:  his  confession  of  Christ: 
condemnation  of  the  Pharisees. 

Consequent  diversity  of  opinion  about  Jesus. 

The  Feast  of  the  Dedication:  Discourse  about 
the  Jews’  unbelief:  other  shepherds  are  false 
guides. 

Jesus  claims  to  be  the  Door  of  the  sheep  and  the 
Good  Shepherd. 

Jesus  is  accused  of  blasphemy,  and  retires 
beyond  Jordan. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  (Bethany) :  another 
brief  retirement. 

The  supper  at  Bethany. 

The  triumphal  entry  to  Jerusalem',  the  Greek 
inquirers. 


Announcement  of  His  Passion:  His  agony  of 
spirit:  perplexity  of  the  bystanders. 

A  last  warning:  a  last  appeal  to  those  who  re¬ 
jected  Him. 

Evangelist’s  commentary  on  Jewish  unbelief  as 
foreordained  in  prophecy. 


.  The  Last  Supper;  the  Feet-washing;  its  spiritual 
lesson. 

.  Jesus  foretells  His  betrayal:  Judas  departs. 
i6  The  Last  Discourses. 

.  The’Last  Prayer. 

.  Jesus  arrested  and  brought  to  Annas. 

.  Peter’s  first  denial. 

,  Examination  before  Annas:  Jesus  sent  on  to 
Caiaphas. 

.  Peter’s  second  and  third  denials. 

.  Jesus  accused  before  Pilate;  His  first  examina¬ 
tion  by  Pilate,  who  fails  to  secure  His  release. 

.  The  scourging  and  mockery:  Pilate  fails  again 
to  save  Jesus. 

.  His  second  examination  by  Pilate,  who  fails  a 
third  time  to  save  Him,  and  pronounces 
sentence. 

.  The  Crucifixion:  the  soldiers. 

.  Three  sayings  of  Jesus  from  the  Cross. 

.  The  piercing  of  His  side:  His  burial. 

.  The  sepulchre  found  empty. 

.  Appearance  of  the  Risen  Lord  to  Maty  Mag¬ 
dalene. 

.  His  first  appearance  to  the  disciples',  their 
commission. 

.  The  incredulity  of  Thomas  dispelled  at  His 
second  appearance  to  them. 

•  Colophon:  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel. 


Prediction  of  Peter’s  martyrdom:  a  misunder¬ 
stood  saying  about  John. 

Concluding  notes  of  authentication. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  GOSPEL 


§  HI'] 

The  concluding  sentences  in  each  of  these  sections  are 
noteworthy,  as  indicating  the  careful  planning  of  the  narrative. 

The  last  words  of  the  Prologue  are  a  summary  of  the  theme 
of  the  Gospel,  viz.  the  Manifestation  of  the  Father  through  His 
Son  (iw). 

Part  I.  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  Ministry  of  the  first 
year,  which  was  largely  in  Galilee.  Its  happy  progress  is 
recorded,  but  this  ends  with  the  defection  of  many  disciples 
(6*).  Here  is  the  first  suggestion  of  failure. 

Part  II.  tells  of  the  Ministry  at  Jerusalem,  the  success  of 
which  would  be  fundamental,  and  of  the  fierce  opposition 
which  it  provoked.  Its  climax  is  the  final  rejection  of  Jesus 
by  the  Jews,  upon  which  the  evangelist  comments  in  a  few 
sombre  words  (i2Mb‘43). 

Part  III.  narrates  the  Passion,  which  seemed  the  end,  and 
the  Resurrection,  which  was  really  the  victorious  beginning. 
The  final  words  explain  the  purpose  of  the  writing  of  the  Gospel 
which  is  now  concluded  (20s0-  “). 

The  authentication  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix  (2iM-  **) 
has  its  own  special  significance.  For  the  Appendix,  see  on  2ilf-, 

non-johannine  glosses 

It  is  generally  reoognised  that  the  story  of  the  adulterous 
woman  (j6a-8n)  is  not  Johannine,  and  that  it  was  interpolated 
by  scribes  at  an  early  date.  This  is  discussed  in  the  note  on 
the  Pericope.  There  are  three  or  four  other  passages  which 
suggest  a  hand  other  than  that  of  Jn.,  and  are  probably  due  to 
editorial  revision,  being  added  after  the  Gospel  was  finished, 
perhaps  before  it  was  issued  to  the  Church.  Thus  4l-  3  is  a 
passage  which  has  been  rewritten  for  file  sake  of  clearness,  but 
the  style  is  not  that  of  Jn.  So  6s3  is  an  explanatory  non- 
Johannme  gloss.  The  verse  s4  is  rejected  by  modem  editors 
from  the  text  as  insufficiently  attested,  but  linguistic  evidence 
alone  would  mark  it  as  non-johannine.  n3  is  undoubtedly 
an  explanatory  or  parenthetical  comment,  but  it  is  possible  that 
it  is  added  by  Jn.,  although  there  are  non-johannine  touches 
of  style :  cf.  1 15.  There  is  also  some  doubt  about  the  comment 
at  is1*,  which  reads  as  if  it  was  not  due  to  the  original  evan¬ 
gelist,  but  to  some  one  who  had  the  Synoptic,  rather  than  the 
Johannine,  story  in  his  mind  at  this  point. 

EVANGELISTIC  COMMENTS 

These  non-johannine  glosses  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  comments  which  Jn.  makes,  as  he  proceeds,  on  his  narra- 
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live,  and  on  the  words  which  he  records.  These  appear  not 
only  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  Prologue  (cf.  p.  cxlv; 
see  on  i®'- l*-  w)  and  in  the  Appendix  (211*).  At  2  21  7“  12**  17® 
Jn.  offers  an  explanation  of  words  of  Jesus  which  he  thinks 
may  be  misunderstood,  and  at  6®1-  64  he  calls  attention  to  a 
point  that  may  be  missed.  He  points  out  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews  (7®*  8®’)  and  of  the  disciples  (ti1®).  He 
notes  that  certain  words  of  die  Jews  correspond  with  what 
Jesus  had  said  about  His  death  (18®*;  cf.  4“).  He  ascribes 
motives  to  Judas  (ra®)  and  to  the  rulers  (12*®).  He  gives 
brief  elucidations,  such  as  could  be  needed  only  by  those  to 
whom  the  details  would  be  new  (4®  6n;  cf.  2**  7s).  He  pauses 
to  note  the  irony  of  Caiaphas’  unconscious  prophecy  (n®1). 
His  general  habit,  however,  is  to  pass  over  without  comment 
(see  on  i45)  any  obvious  mistake  or  misapprehension  as  to  the 
Person  of  Chnst.  These  mistakes  his  readers  will  correct  for 
themselves,  while  they  need  help  in  regard  to  obscure  sayings. 

The  special  interest  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Part  II. 
has  already  been  noticed  (p.  xxxiii).  Here  the  evangelist  ends 
the  narrative  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  and  His 
rejection  there,  by  quoting,  as  part  of  his  own  comment,  several 
verses  from  the  O.T.  which  show  how  Jewish  unbelief  had 
been  foreordained  in  prophecy  (i3“b~‘s). 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  APOSTLE  JOHN  AND  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL 

(i)  John  the  Apostle  was  the  Beloved  Disciple. 

(iij  John  the  Apostle  did  not  sillier  Death  by  Martyrdom. 

(iii)  John  the  Apostle  and  John  the  Presbyter. 

(iv)  The  Muratoiian  Fragment  and  the  Latin  Prefaces  on  the  Author¬ 

ship  of  the  Gospel. 

(v)  The  Gospel  and  the  Johannine  Epistles  were  written  by  John 

the  Presbyter. 

(vi)  The  Apocalypse  is  not  by  John  the  Presbyter,  bnt  probably  by 

John  the  Apostle. 

(vii)  Summary  of  Argument  as  to  Authorship. 

(viii)  Early  Citations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(1)  John  the  Apostle  was  the  Beloved  Disciple 
The  notices  of  John  by  name  are  infrequent  in  the  N.T.  He 
was,  apparently,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  the 
proprietor  of  a  fishing-boat  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  a  man 
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of  sufficient  substance  to  employ  servants  (Mk.  iw*  *).  His 
mother,  Salome,  was  a  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (see  on  19“ 
218),  so  that  John  was  a  maternal  cousin  of  Jesus.  With  his 
brother  James,  he  obeyed  the  call  of  Jesus  to  follow  Him  as  a 
disciple  (Mk.  i“) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  been  attracted 
to  His  company  at  an  even  earlier  period  (see  on  Jn.  i4®). 
In  the  earliest  list  of  the  Twelve  (Mk.  3”)  James  and  John 1 
are  given  the  next  place  after  Peter,  but  that  is  only  due  to  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  Peter’s  reminiscences.  Peter, 
James,  and  John  are  specially  associated  with  Jesus  three  times 
in  the  Synoptic  narrative  (Mk.  5*®  9®  14“),  these  incidents 
disclosing  their  intimacy  with  Him.  In  the  last  week  of  His 
ministry  they  are  found,  with  Andrew,  questioning  Him 
privately  (Mk.  13s). 

John  was  rebuked  for  his  uncompromising  temper  of  ex¬ 
clusiveness  (Mk.  9“  Lk.  9*®),  a  story  which  agrees  with  the 
report  of  Irenseus  that  John  would  not  stay  under  the  same  roof 
as  the  heretic  Cerinthus  [fleer,  iii.  3.  4).  Lk.  (9s4)  adds  another 
illustration  of  his  intolerance,  James  and  John  being  desirous 
of  invoking  the  Divine  vengeance  on  those  who  would  not 
receive  their  Master  hospitably.  Finally,  the  two  brothers 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  other  apostles  by  asking  that 
when  Messiah’s  kingdom  was  established  they  should  be 
given  the  two  principal  places  of  honour  as  His  viziers  (Mk. 
10®;  cf.  Mt.  20®0,  where  it  is  their  mother  Salome  that  makes 
the  request).  It  is  clear  that  they  regarded  themselves  as  in 
no  way  inferior  to  Peter;  nor  is  he  represented  as  specially 
aggrieved  by  their  claim;  nor,  again,  does  Jesus  in  His  reply 
suggest  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  chief  place  among  the 
Twelve  (cf.  note  on  13®®).  But  He  declares  that  earthly  pre¬ 
cedence  is  reversed  in  His  Kingdom,  only  asking  of  James  and 
John  if  they  are  able  to  drink  His  cup  and  be  baptized  with 
His  baptism.  They  assure  Him  that  they  can,  and  He  tells 
them  that  so  it  shall  be  (Mk.  10®®). 

James  is  generally  mentioned  before  John,  but  in  Lk.  8®1 
9s®,  Acts  i1®,  the  order  is  Peter,  John,  James.  Lk.  specially 
associates  Peter  with  John.  He  notes  (Lk.  22®)  that  it  was 
Peter  and  John  who  were  entrusted  with  the  preparation  for 
the  Last  Supper.  In  Acts  31- 11  4“,  Peter  and  John  together 
bear  the  brunt  of  Jewish  hostility;  and,  again,  these  two  are 
selected  by  the  apostles  as  delegates  to  confirm  the  Samaritans 
(Acts  814).  As  early  as  the  year  55,  Paul  mentions  Peter  and 

1  Mk.  (317)  adds  that  Jesus  gave  them  the  title  which  he 

interprets  “  sons  of  thunder.”  But  no  Aramaic  word  has  been  sug- 
gested,  corresponding  to  fioaviipyh,  which  could  mean  ufai  Ppcrnp, 
and  the  title  remains  obscure  (cl  D.C.G.  i.  216). 
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John,  with  James  the  Lord's  brother,  as  the  pillars  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  (Gal.  a*).  Peter  is  always  represented  as  the 
spokesman,  but  John  shares  with  him  the  responsibilities  which 
leadership  brings. 

J  ohn  is  represented  in  Acts  4la  as  being,  like  Peter,  dypdju/taTos 
kcu  {Shbttjs.  That  is,  he  was  not  learned  in  the  lore  of  Rab¬ 
binical  schools.  To  call  him  “  illiterate  and  ignorant  ”  would 
be  to  exaggerate,  but  the  words  employed  do  not  suggest  that 
he  was  a  man  of  learning  or  of  literary  gifts. 

John  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  “  the  sons  of  Zebedee  ”  collectively  appear 
only  in  the  Appendix  (21s).  Having  regard  to  the  important 
position  given  to  John  by  the  Synoptists,  it  would  be  strange 
if  he  were  ignored  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist.  As  has  been 
said  above,  he  may  be  indicated  at  1“  (where  see  note);  and  we 
now  inquire  if  any  disciple  is  mentioned  by  Jn.,  without  being 
named,  who  is  specially  associated  with  Peter,  as  John  is  by 
Luke. 

An  unnamed  disciple  is  mentioned  (181®)  as  having,  in 
company  with  Peter,  followed  Jesus  after  His  arrest;  being 
known  to  the  high  priest,  he  was  admitted  to  the  inner  court, 
while  Peter  had  to  stay  outside.  This  might  have  been  John 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  but  there  is  no  real  evidence  that  it  was 
one  of  the  Twelve  (see  note  on  i8“). 

In  three  passages,  however,  an  unnamed  friend  of  Peter  is 
described  as  “the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.”  First,  the 
Beloved  Disciple  has  a  place  next  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper,  and 
Peter  beckons  to  him  to  discover  the  name  of  the  traitor.  This 
must  have  been  one  of  the  Twelve 1  (see  on  13“),  and  so  his 
identification  with  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  suggested. 

Secondly,  Peter  and  “  the  other  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,”  run  together  to  the  sepulchre  which  Mary  Magdalene 
had  reported  to  be  empty  (20s1-).  The  Beloved  Disciple’s 
eagerness  to  be  first  at  the  tomb,  his  hesitation  to  enter  it  when 
it  was  reached,  and  his  “  belief"  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
empty,  are  graphically  described. 

Thirdly,  the  two  disciples  whose  fates  are  contrasted  in 
2Iu-28  are,  again,  Peter  and  o  /taflyrijs  ov  r/yana  6  ’lyoovs  ; 
and  the  latter  is,  apparently,  a  fisherman,  as  we  know  John  the 
son  of  Zebedee  to  have  been.  The  narrative  of  the  Appendix 
helps  the  identification  in  another  way.  The  “  Beloved 
Disciple  ”  must  be  one  of  the  seven  persons  indicated  in  21*, 
and  among  these  the  sons  of  Zebedee  are  expressly  included. 
James  is  excluded,  for  the  tradition  of  v.  23  could  not  have 

1  Cl.  contra,  Sanday  {Criticism  of  Fourth  Gospel,  p,  98),  and  Swete 
{J.T.S.,  July  1916,  p.  374). 
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arisen  in  regard  to  him  (Acts  12*),  so  that  if  the  Beloved  Disciple 
were  not  John  the  apostle,  he  must  be  either  Thomas,  Nathanael, 
or  one  of  the  two  innominati  (see  on  21®  for  the  possibilities). 

Now  the  constant  tradition  of  the  early  Church  was  that 
the  name  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  was  John.  Irenasus  {Hoer. 
in.  i.  1)  and  Polycrates  (see  p.  1.  below)  are  explicit  about  this. 
So  are  the  second-century  Acts  of  John  (dvtucctjMvov  i/ie  «rl  to. 
ISta  trrqOi)  iSc'^rro,  §  89).  So  is  Origen  (cf.  Eusebius,  H.E. 
vi.  25).  This  is  a  point  on  which  tradition  could  not  have  gone 
astray,  and  there  is  no  other  tradition.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  was 
John,  and  therefore  Thomas  and  Nathanael  are  excluded.1 
If  there  was  another  John  among  the  two  innominati,  we 
might  claim  him  as  the  Beloved  Disciple,  but  for  this  there  is 
no  evidence. 

The  only  other  mention  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  in  Jn.  is  at 
19“  where  he  is  standing  near  the  Cross  in  company  with  the 
Virgin  Mother,  whom  he  received  «fc  rh  ISta  “to  his  lodg¬ 
ing.”  This  (see  on  19®)  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  being  the 
“  witness  ”  to  whom  appeal  is  made  in  19“,  for  ample  time 
had  elapsed  to  permit  of  his  return  to  the  Cross.  And  when  we 
find  at  21“  that  it  is  the  Beloved  Disciple  who  is  designated  as 
“  the  disciple  who  bears  witness  of  these  things,”  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  “  witness  ”  of  19s5  is  the  same 
person  (cf.  p.  Ixix  below).* 

(11)  John  the  Apostle  did  not  suffer  Death  by 
Martyrdom 

Accepting  the  identification  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  with 
the  apostle  John,  the  tradition  of  the  early  Church  that  John 
lived  to  extreme  old  age,  which  is  suggested  in  21s*  (see  note 
in  toe.  and  cf.  p.  xlvii  f.),  is  consistent  at  every  point. 

.  This  tradition  has,  however,  been  challenged;  and  some 
critics  have  put  forward  the  theory  that  John  the  apostle,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  died  as  a  martyr  early  in  his  apostolic  career* 

1  So  also  is  Lazarus,  of  whom  it  is  said  three  times  that  Jesus  loved 
him  (Jn.  n*-  *•  ").  He  was  suggested  as  possibly  the  beloved  disciple 
by  W.  K.  Fleming,  Guardian,  1 9th  Deo.  1 906,  but  he  must  be  ruled  out. 

•The  theory  that  the  Beloved  Disciple  is  an  ideal  figure,  and  not 
a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  has  been  put  forward  by  a  few  critics,  e.g. 
Rfiville :  "  II  apparait  comme  un  Stre  irrfiel  .  .  .  (e  disciple  idfial  qui 
est  snr  Ie  sein  du  Christ,  comme  le  Christ  est  sur  le  sein  de  Dieu,” 
quoted  by  Latimer-Jackson,  The  Problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  153. 
But  to  dismiss  the  vivid  notices  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  in  this  way  is  a 
desperate  expedient  of  exegesis. 

•This  view  is  favoured  by  Schwartz,  Wellhausen,  Schmiedel 
(E.B.  2309),  Mofiatt  (Introd.  p.  602),  Bacon  (Fourth  Gospel,  p.  132), 
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while  a  different  person,  viz.  John  the  Beloved  Disciple,  lived 
to  be  an  old  man,  and  died  peacefully  at  Ephesus.  In  a  seventh- 
or  eighth-century  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philip  of  Side 
(fl.  circa  450)  the  statement  is  found  that  ‘  ‘  Papias  in  the  second 
book  says  that  John  the  Divine  and  James  his  brother  were 
killed  by  the  Jews.”  A  ninth-century  writer,  George  the 
Sinner,  reproduces  part  of  this,  and  claims  the  fact  that  both 
of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  met  a  violent  death  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
Lord’s  prediction,  Mk.  to”.  For  this  story  there  is,  however, 
no  other  authority  than  the  epitomiser  of  Philip  of  Side,  while, 
since  the  second  century,  the  Christian  Church  has  always 
accepted  the  statement  of  Irenaeus  that  John  died  a  natural 
death. 

The  problem  as  to  the  death  of  John  the  apostle  is  so 
important  in  view  of  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn 
from  it,  that  the  method  adopted  by  the  epitomiser  of  Philip 
of  Side,  and  also  his  trustworthiness,  must  be  examined  in 
detail,  however  tedious. 


A 

The  series  of  extracts  from  ecclesiastical  histories,1  one 
of  which  is  here  in  question,  are  headed  by  the  rubric:  “  A 
collection  of  different  narratives,  from  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
according  to  the  flesh,  beginning  from  the  first  book  (Aoyov)  of 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eusebius.”  The  collection  falls 
into  seven  sections,  all  of  which  borrow  matter  from  Eusebius, 
but  in  one  or  two  instances  make  use  of  tradition  not  found  in 
that  author’s  extant  works.  The  sixth  of  these  sections  is 
concerned  with  Papias,  and  is  printed  in  full  in  Lightfoot’s 
Apostolic  Fathers ,  p.  518.  Much  of  the  collection  is  in 
Eusebius;  and  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  Epitomiser 
does  not  profess  to  quote  Papias  at  first  hand.  He  only 
gives  a  summary  (like  a  series  of  notes)  of  what  be  found  in 
Philip  of  Side,  who  may  or  may  not  have  had  direct  access  to 
the  writings  of  Papias.  We  shall  describe  him  throughout  as 
the  Epitomiser,  leaving  it  an  open  question  (as  we  must) 
whether  he  correctly  represents  Philip  of  Side  or  not. 

Burkitt  (Gospel  History  and  Transmission,  p.  252).  Charles  (Revelation, 
i.  p.  xlv),  and  others.  It  is  rejected  by  Llghtfoot  (Essays  on  Super¬ 
natural  Religion,  p.  212),  Drummond  ( Character  and  Authorship,  etc., 
p.  228),  Zahn  (Forsch.  vi.  147),  Chapman  (John  the  Presbyter,  p.  95). 
Hamack  (Chronol.  i.  665  f.).  Loots,  Clemen,  Armitage  Robinson 
(Historical  Character  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  p.  64).  I  have  discussed  the 
problem  at  some  length  In  Studia  Sacra,  p.  260  t. 

‘Printed  from  the  Oxford  Cod.  Barocc.  142  by  De  Boor  in  Texts 
und  Untersuchungen,  v.  2  (1888). 
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(a)  The  Epitomiser  begins:  “  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
who  was  a  hearer  of  John  the  Divine  and  a  companion  of 
Polycarp,  wrote  five  books  (Aoyovs)  of  Oracles  of  the  Lord.” 1 
The  description  of  Papias  as  dnowrr^s  'lied won,  noAvadpirou 
81  Iratpoe  is  in  Eusebius  (iii.  39.  i),  who  is  avowedly  quoting 
from  Irenaeus  (v.  33.  4).  The  context  in  Irenaeus  (v.  30.  3) 
is  explicit  as  to  John,  whose  hearer  Papias  was,  being  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  title  o  Btokoyos  cannot  have 
been  in  Papias,  as  it  does  not  appear  before  the  fourth  century. 

The  Epitome  proceeds:  “  Wherein  [i.e.  in  Papias’  work], 
when  giving  a  list  of  the  apostles,  after  Peter  and  John,  Philip 
and  Thomas  and  Matthew,  he  included  among  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord,  Aristion  and  another  John  Cloidwijv  ertpot),  whom 
also  he  called  n-ptofimpov.”  This  2  again  is  abbreviated  from 
Eusebius  (iii.  39.  4),  Andrew  and  James  being  omitted. 

The  next  sentence,  beginning  two s  oUa$ai,  probably 

does  not  reproduce  statements  of  Papias,  but  is  a  comment  of 
the  Epitomiser,  although  Lightfoot  takes  it  differently.  “  So 
that  some  think  that  [this]  John  is  the  author  of  the  two  short 
and  catholic  epistles,  which  are  published  in  the  name  of  John; 
because  the  dpxa*°‘  [i.e.  the  early  Church  leaders]  only  accept 
the  first  epistle.  Some,  too,  have  wrongly  thought  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  also  to  be  his  [i.e.  John  the  presbyter’s].”  2  Papias 
himself  would  never  have  spoken  of  the  dpx«Mt  as  authorities 
who  passed  judgment  on  the  Johannine  writings.  The  com¬ 
ment  evidently  comes  from  a  later  age,  when  questions  of  author¬ 
ship  and  cancnicity  had  arisen. .  It  may  be  found  in  substance 
in  Eusebius  (iii.  25.  3).  The  Epitomiser  deprecates  the  idea 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  not  written  by  John  the  apostle. 

(i)  The  Epitome  proceeds :  ‘  ‘  Papias  also  goes  wrong  about 
the  Millennium,  and  from  him  Irenaeus  also.”  This  also 
comes  from  Eusebius  (iii.  39.  12),  who  says  in  connexion  with 
it  that  Papias  was  a  man  of  limited  intelligence.  The  reference 
to  Irenaeus  is  to  v.  33.  4,  as  before. 

(r)  We  pass  by  the  next  sentence,  viz.  about  the  martyrdom 
of  John  and  James,  until  the  rest  of  the  Epitome  has  been 
examined. 

(</)  “  The  aforesaid  Papias  stated  on  the  authority  of  the 
daughters  of  Philip,  that  Barsabbas,  who  is  also  called  Justus, 
when  challenged  by  the  unbelievers,  drank  viper’s  poison  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  was  preserved  scathless.”  This  is 
reproduced  from  Eusebius  (iii.  39.  9).  Eusebius  does  not 

>  The  Papias  memoranda  in  the  Epitome  have  been  analysed  also 
by  Dom  Chapman,  John  the  Presbyter,  p.  93,  with  whose  general  con¬ 
clusion,  that  they  are  mainly  derived  from  Eusebios,  I  agree. 

*  See  p.  Hi  for  this  passage.  *  Cf.  p.  liv. 
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mention  the  nature  of  the  poison  (cf.  [Mk.]  16“),  and  he  cites 
Philip’s  daughters  not  as  the  authority  for  this  story,  but  for 
something  similar  to  the  next. 

(«)  “  He  relates  also  other  wonderful  things,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  story  about  the  mother  of  Manaimus,  who  was  raised 
from  the  dead.”  Eusebius  (iii.  39.  9)  notes  that  Papias  had  a 
story  about  a  resurrection  from  rite  dead,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
this  to  which  the  Epitomiser  refers,  giving,  however,  the 
additional  detail  of  the  name  of  the  resuscitated  person. 

(f)  The  last  note  is:  “ about  those  raised  from  the  dead  by 
Christ,  that  they  lived  until  the  time  of  Hadrian.”  The 
Epitomiser  does  not  say  expressly  that  this  comes  from  Papias, 
although  it  is  among  the  Papias  memoranda.  It  may  have 
been  added  only  because  of  its  similarity  to  («).  In  any  case, 
it  was  told  by  Quadratus  in  his  Apology  addressed  to  Hadrian 
(Eusebius,  iv.  3.  2)  that  some  of  those  raised  by  Christ  “  survived 
to  our  own  times."  It  is  hardly  doubtful  that  the  Epitomiser 
is  here  again  borrowing  from  Eusebius. 

We  observe,  then,  that  the  paragraphs  a,  b,  d,  e,f  give  no 
information  about  Papias  or  his  writings  that  is  not  in  Eusebius, 
except  in  regard  to  the  name  Manaimus,  which  may  be  a  detail 
of  independent  tradition.  If  these  memoranda  were  directly 
taken  from  Papias’  writings,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  Philip 
of  Side  should  have  chosen  exactly  those  points  as  notable 
which  had  already  been  selected  by  Eusebius.  In  short,  it  is 
doubtful  that  Philip  of  Side  knew  anything  about  Papias 
except  what  he  found  in  Eusebius.1 

We  now  go  back  to  the  fragment  of  importance  :  (c)  Uairtas 
kv  Tip  bcmepip  Aoyy  Afyfi  on  Twdvrys  o  6to\o yos  ml  'laxmpot  b 
os  avrov  nl  IovScuW  ivype&r/a-av. 

As  in  ( a )  the  title  b  StoXoyo?  has  been  added  by  the 
Epitomiser  (or  by  Philip);  it  could  not  have  been  used  by 
Papias.  The  statement  then  is  that  “  John  and  James  his 
brother  were  killed  by  Jews.”  Now  James  the  son  of  Zebedee 
was  not  killed  by  Jews,  but  by  Herod  (Acts  xa*),  and  Christian 
historians  have  never  laid  the  guilt  of  his  death  upon  the  Jews. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Papias  had  any  different  tradi¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  Again,  if  Papias  said  that  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee  was  killed  by  Jews,  we  should  have  expected  that 
in  the  Epitome  incredulity  would  have  been  indicated.  The 
1  Philip’s  contemporary,  Socrates,  says  of  him  that  he  was  a 
laborious  student  who  had  amassed  many  boohs,  but  that  his  history 


was  useless,  being  both  loose  ar 
chronology  (Socrates,  Eccl.  Hist., 
mistakes  and  omissions  that  are 
the  Epitome  (including  those  aboi 
by  De  Boor.  Either  Philip  or  his 


id  inexact,  especially  in  regard  to 
vii,  27).  This  agrees  well  with  the 
to  be  observed  in  the  fragments  of 
it  Papias)  which  have  been  printed 
spitomisei  was  a  blunderer. 
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Epitomiser  believed  (see  p.  xxxix  above)  that  John  wrote  the 
Apocalypse,  but  this  would  have  been  impossible  had  John 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Nevertheless, 
the  Epitomiser  adds  no  adverse  comment  upon  the  belief 
with  which  he  seems  to  credit  Papias  here,  as  he  does  in  para¬ 
graph  (6).  This  statement,  then,  both  in  regard  to  John  and 
to  James,  provokes  the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  misrepresentation 
or  corruption  of  what  Papias  said. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere1  that  the  clue  to  the  corruption 
is  found  in  Jerome’s  version  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius; 
“Jacobus,  frater  domini  quern  omnes  Justum  appellabant  a 
Judaeis  lapidibus  opprimitur.”  If  we  compare  this  with  the 
Armenian  version  and  also  with  the  Greek  history  of  Syncellus 
which  is  based  on  Eusebius,  we  find  that  the  Greek  text  of 
the  Chronicle  at  this  point  was  :  b  aJk\<j>a<:  tov  kv/hou 
Tmkd/Jos  o  ovo/iao-OfU  vtrb  sravriiv  Sixmos  Aiflots  'fijro  TovSoiiuy 
ivoipci-ai.4  Now  the  storjr  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the 
Just  is  reproduced  in  Eusebius’  History  in  full  from  Hegesippus, 
Josephus  also  being  cited  (ii.  23.  18,  20),  both  writers  specially 
emphasising  the  fact  that  he  was  killed  by  Jews.  When 
Eusebius  conies  to  record  this  in  his  Chronicle  he  uses  the  very 
words  ascribed  in  our  Epitome  to  Papias  wi  TouScuW 
bvatpiini.  The  Epitomiser  has  used  of  the  martyrdom  of 
James  the  Great  a  phrase  which  really  belonged  to  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  James  the  Just. 

It  is  true  that  the  Epitomiser  expressly  assigns  his  statement 
to  Papias,  and  appears  to  specify  (for  the  only  time  in  his  record) 
the  actual  book  of  the  ’Efiryijo-eis  from  which  his  memor¬ 
andum  is  derived.  It  is  in  the  second  Aoyos,  this  term  being  used 
by  him,  as  in  paragraph  (a),  for  a  volume  or  section  of  Papias’ 
work.  But  these  sections  were  called  fhfiXta,  not  Aoyoi,  by 
Irenaus  (v.  33.  4),  as  well  as  by  Maximus  Confessor  *  (seventh 
cent.),  who  shows  direct  acquaintance  with  the  ’Ef^yija-cis. 
No  doubt  Adyos  may  be  only  a  slip  on  the  part  of  the  Epitomiser 
for  the  more  accurate  /3i/JAtov.*  But  it  is  suspicious  5  that 
Aoyos  is  the  very  term  used  by  Eusebius  (not  by  Papias)  for  the 
divisions  of  his  History,  and  the  Epitomiser  knew  this  (see 
p.  xxxviii).  Is  it  not  then  probable  that  when  the  Epitomiser 
gives  ir  Tip  hcm-iptp  Aoyiji  as  his  reference,  he  is  quoting  from  the 


*  Studia  Sacra,  p.  271  f. 

*  So  it  is  restored  in  Migne’s  text ;  cl  also  Schoene’s  edition  ol  the 
Chronicle,  ii.  p.  154. 

*  Cf.  Lightfoat,  Apostolic  Fathers,  pp.  522.  523. 

4  Eusebius  describes  the  Five  Books  of  Papias  as  eirrypAppusTa 
(hi.  39-  1). 

•This  was  first  pointed  out  by  W.  Lockton  ( Theology ,  Aug.  1922, 
P-81). 
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second  Aoyw  of  Eusebius  (whose  third  book  he  has  been  using 
freely)  rather  than  from  the  second  fiifiXtav  of  Papias,  which 
there  is  no  good  evidence  that  he  had  ever  seen  ? 1  In  other 
words,  the  Epitomiser  is  going  back  to  the  story  of  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  James  the  Just,  told  in  Eus.  ii.  23,  as  well  as  briefly 
in  Eus.  Ckron.  s.a.  61  in  the  words  wo  TouSoleu'  <W/>rircu. 

It  may  be  that  Papias  said  something  about  the  martyrdom 
of  James  the  Just  bjr  the  Jews,  as  Hegesippus  did;  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  Epitomiser  has  any  more  ultimate  authority 
than  Eusebius.  'I dnufiot  6  6Se\<pos  avrov  is  in  some  way 
corrupted  from  'Ia*<o/3os  6  &8*\t)>6s  tov  Kvpiov.  ’Iuaeiop  o 
()to\oyat  is  not  an  expression  that  Papias  could  have  used. 
It  is  not  possible  to  discover  with  certainty  how  this  double 
blunder  in  the  Epitome  arose.  Lightfoot  2  suggested  that  a 
whole  line  had  dropped  out,  the  fates  of  John  and  James  his 
brother  being  contrasted  in  the  original  sentence.  I  made  a 
different  suggestion  in  1908,*  viz.  that  the  sentence  in  Eusebius’ 
Chronicle ,  o  a8c\ <£o«  roC  evpiou  ’laKu/flos,  had  been  corrupted 
by  scribes  into  6  iSeX^os  avroO  <«u  'IokwjSo?,  a  bad  Greek 
sentence,  but  one  which  would  suggest  that  both  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  were  intended.  All  that  can,  however,  be  said  with 
confldence  is  that  the  sentence  as  found  in  the  Epitome  is 
corrupt,  and  that  no  historical  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a 
corrupt  sentence  in  a  late  epitome  of  the  work  of  a  careless  and 
blundering  historian.  To  base  upon  De  Boor’s  fragment  an 
argument  for  the  martyrdom  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  is,  as 
Haraack  has  said,  ‘ 1  an  uncritical  caprice.”  4 


Another  argument  in  support  of  the  idea  that  John  died  a 
martyr’s  death  has  been  based  on  the  evidence  of  ecclesiastical 
calendars. 

In  a  Syriac  Martyrology  (before  411  a.d.)  6  we  find  the 
entries: 

Dec.  26.  Stephen,  chief  martyr,  etc. 

Dec.  27.  John  and  James,  the  apostles,  at  Jerusalem. 

Dec.  28.  At  Rome,  Paul  and  Peter,  the  chief  of  the 
Lord’s  apostles. 

1  h  tQ  levripa  Xiw  is  also  the  phrase  used  by  George  the  Sinner 
(p.  xxxvifi),  but  he  is  merely  copying  the  Epitome  of  Philip  of  Side. 

*  Supernatural  Religion,  p.  212.  He  is  referring  to  the  passage  in 
George  the  Sinner,  but  the  suggestion  is  applicable  also  to  De  Boor's 
fragment. 

>  «.  Studia 

•Printed  b] 

Cf.  Studia  Sacr 1 


n  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  1866. 
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Also  in  the  Calendar  of  Carthage  (305  a.d.)  we  find  : 

Dec.  26.  S.  Stephani  primi  martyris. 

Dec.  27.  S.  Iohannis  Baptistae  et  Jacobi  apostoli  quem 
Herodes  occidit. 

Dec.  28.  Sanctorum  Infantum  quos  Herodes  occidit. 

It  is  argued  that,  as  John  Baptist  is  commemorated  in  the 
same  Calendar  on  June  24,  the  entry  5.  Iohannis  Baptistae 
here  must  be  a  mere  mistake  for  S.  Iohannis  Evangelistas , 
whose  day  is  Dec.  27  in  later  Calendars  of  the  West.  And 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  in  the  Syriac  Martyrology  and 
in  the  Carthage  Calendar  alike,  John  is  commemorated  as  a 
martyr. 

This  argument  misconceives  the  principle  on  which  the 
early  Calendars  were  constructed.  The  Syriac  Martyrology 
may  be  compared  with  a  passage  in  Aphrahat  (t344) :  “  After 
Christ  was  the  faithful  martyr  Stephen  whom  the  Jews  stoned. 
Simon  also  and  Paul  were  perfect  martyrs.  And  James  and 
John  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Master  Christ.”  1  It 
will  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  said  explicitly  here  that  James  and 
John  suffered  a  martyr’s  death.  Now  the  selection  of  Stephen, 
Peter,  James,  John,  Paul,  as  the  great  leaders  whose  memory 
was  celebrated  after  Christmas,  is  specially  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  {circa  385)  as  customary.  He  explains  2 
that  they  were  commemorated  as  “  leaders  of  the  apostolic 
chorus”  (ttji  danxrroXtK^s  apponas  t£< ipx°‘)>  and  adds  that 
they  endured  the  combat  with  different  kinds  of  martyrdom 
(Sicu^opois  Si  too  papTvpCov  rporroc?  iva&Xrj vavTts),  Peter 
being  crucified,  James  beheaded,  and  John’s  witness  being 
fulfilled,  first  in  his  trial  when  flung  into  the  cauldron  of  boiling 
oil,  and  secondly  in  his  continual  willingness  to  die  for  Christ. 
The  praise  of  the  proto-martyr  is  followed,  Gregory  says,  by  a 
commemoration  of  apostles,  “  for  neither  are  martyrs  without 
apostles,  nor  are  apostles  separated  from  them.”  The  in¬ 
sertion  of  names  in  the  Church  Calendars  did  not  depend  on 
their  title  of  pdprvs  in  the  restricted  meaning  of  one  who 
suffered  death  for  his  Christian  witness.  And  the  same 
principle  is  enunciated  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  about  the  same 
time  m  his  panegyric  on  St.  Basil  the  Great.*  He  compares 
Basil  to  the  great  men  of  the  O.T.  and  N.T.,  mentioning  in 
order  John  the  Baptist,  “the  zeal  of  Peter,  the  intensity  of 
Paul  ...  the  lofty  utterance  (jteyaXotpavor)  of  the  sons  of 

1  De  Persecutions,  13  (cf.  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  voL  xiii. 
p.  401}. 

*  See  Migne,  Part.  Gr„  xtvi.  cols.  789,  725.  729- 

•  Cf.  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  vol.  vii.  p.  149. 
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Zebedee,  the  frugality  and  simplicity  of  all  the  disciples,” 
adding  that  he  did  not  suffer  Stephen’s  fate,  although  willing 
to  face  it.  Like  Aphrahat,  he  mentions  the  five  great  leaders, 
making  it  plain  that  the  pre-eminence  of  Peter,  Paul,  James, 
and  John,  which  made  them  worthy  of  special  commemoration, 
did  not  rest  on  their  martyrdom,  for  this  is  only  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  Stephen. 

Thus  the  evidence  for  John’s  death  by  martyrdom,  which 
is  derived  from  the  evidence  of  Church  Calendars,  must  be 
dismissed,  for  Calendars  included  the  names  of  great  Leaders, 
whether  they  were  “  red  ”  martyrs  or  no.1 

C 

A  third,  and  minor,  plea  in  support  of  the  theory  that  John 
the  apostle  died  a  martyr’s  death  is  based  on  a  statement 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iv.  9)  from  the 
commentary  of  Heradeon  on  Lk.  I28'-.  Schmiedel  observes 
that  Heradeon,  while  expressly  mentioning  Matthew,  Philip, 
Thomas,  and  Levi  among  many  who  did  not  suffer  death  by 
martyrdom,  does  not  mention  John  the  apostle,  who  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  first  place  had  Heradeon  known  of  his 
peaceful  end.*  But  this  is  to  misunderstand  Heradeon,  who 
is  combating  the  extravagant  claims  sometimes  made  on 
behalf  of  “  confessors.”  We  must  distinguish,  he  says,  those 
who  have  been  called  to  make  public  confession  of  their  faith 
before  a  magistrate  from  those  who  have  only  made  their 
Christian  confession  in  peaceful  ways  of  life.  For  instance, 
we  must  place  Matthew,  Philip,  Thomas,  etc.,  in  the  latter 
category.  Heradeon  does  not  claim  these  apostles  as  “  con¬ 
fessors  with  the  voice.”  And  he  does  not  put  John  the  apostle 
among  them,  because  he  inherited  the  general  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  that  John  had  made  confession  and  had  been  exiled 
to  Patinos  810  ttjv  paprvpiav  ’Iy<roS  (Rev.  i9).  Whether 
Heradeon  were  right  or  wrong  as  to  the  fortunes  of  the  apostles 
whom  he  names  is  not  to  the  point.  But,  on  his  view,  it  is 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  excluded  John  from  those  who 
bore  public  witness  to  their  faith.  The  example  of  John  would 
not  have  served  his  purpose  on  any  view  of  the  apostle’s  end. 
I  submit  that  Schmiedel’s  argument  based  on  Heradeon  must 
be  set  aside. 

1  For  a  fuller  discussion,  I  may  refer  to  Sludia  Sacra,  pp.  275  B. 
The  argument  has  been  accepted  by  Harnack  ( Theoi .  Literaturseitung, 
1909.  p.  11).  by  J.  A  Robinson  {Hist.  Character  0/  St.  John's  Gospel, 
p.  69 1. ^  and  others. 
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Lastly,  the  idea  that  Mk.  io89-  10  contains  a  prediction  of 
John’s  death  by  violence  rests  upon  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
context  and  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words  employed. 
(1)  None  of  the  apostles  believed  at  the  time  that  Jesus  was 
going  to  die,  and  the  affirmation  of  James  and  John  that  they 
could  drink  His  cup  and  be  baptized  with  His  baptism  did 
not  contemplate  death  for  themselves  any  more  than  for  Him. 
He  knew  this,  and  knew,  too,  that  a  prediction  of  violent  death 
for  them  both  was  a  prediction  which  they  could  not  have 
understood.  (2)  The  present  tenses  mrm,  flav-rtfofuu,  do  not 
point  to  what  was  still  in  the  future  for  Jesus,  but  to  that 
ministry  of  sorrow  which  had  already  begun  for  Him.  (3)  To 
“  drink  the  cup  ”  is  a  familiar  O.T.  metaphor,  often  descriptive 
of  accepting  tribulation  appointed  by  God  (Ps.  11*  73*,  Isa.  51”, 
Jer.  25“).  It  always  involves  pain,  but  not  necessarily  a 
violent  death.  (4)  /Wrifctrtfat  means  here  “to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  ”  as  it  were  with  a  flood  of  calamity,  the  verb  being 
used  thus  Isa.  214  (LXX),  Ps.  69*  (Symmachus),  and  Ps. 

For  the  image  of  an  afflicted  saint  being  overwhelmed  with 
tides  of  misfortune  (which  do  not  always  end  in  death),  cf. 
Ps.  32*  42’  6914  887.  (s)  /Sat mo-pa  pairrfapju  is  a  literal 
Greek  rendering  of  an  Aramaic  expression  meaning  "lam 
being  overwhelmed,”  i.e.  by  the  deep  waters  of  God’s 
appointment  (cf.  Lk.  12“).  (6)  To  suppose  tfiat  0£rrwpi 
/Jo wrifaiiac  carries  allusion  to  a  “  baptism  of  blood  is  an 
anachronism  suggested  by  the  patristic  notion  that  death  by 
martyrdom  was  like  baptism,  in  that  it  too  brought  remission 
of  sins.  This  idea  is  found  nowhere  in  the  N.T.  (7)  Oxigen, 
even  while  struggling  to  relate  Mk.  io38-  40  to  a  “  baptism  of 
blood,”  regards  John’s  banishment  to  Patmos  and  James 
execution  by  Herod  as  equally  fulfilments  of  Christ’s  saying 
that  they  would  drink  His  cup  and  be  baptized  with  His 
baptism.9  (8)  The  plain  meaning  of  Mk.  io99- 40  is  that  they 
should  both  endure  tribulation  and  pain  even  as  He  was 
enduring  it;  and  so  it  came  to  pass.9 

(m)  John  the  Apostle  and  John  the  Presbyter 

In  the  preceding  section  (11)  of  this  chapter  we  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  evidence  alleged  in  favour  of  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  John  the  apostle  by  Jews  is  worthless.  We  continue 
to  follow  the  tradition  of  the  second  century,  that  he  died  in 

1  See  Field,  Hexapla,  in  loc.  1  Comm,  in  Matt.  tom.  xvi.  6. 

■  I  have  treated  Mk.  io“- 40  more  fully  in  J.T.S.,  Apr.  1927. 
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extreme  old  age  at  Ephesus,  where  he  was  buned.  The  first 
allusion  to  his  long  life  is  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (Jn.  2iu-“),  a  passage  which  is  harmonious  with  the 
earliest  tradition. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  belief  of  the  second  century, 
which  was  followed  by  all  Christendom,  that  John  the  apostle 
was  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  at  any  rate  in  the  sense 
that  his  apostolic  witness  was  behind  it,  Papias,  Irenseus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  and 
others  are  clear  as  to  this,  as  we  shall  see ;  and  most  of  them 
ascribed  to  John  the  apostle  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  of  the  Johannine  Epistles  as  well.  We  shall  examine  in 
detail  the  evidence  of  Irenaeus,  Polycrates,  and  Papias,  as  much 
depends  on  the  precise  words  which  they  use.  We  shall  find 
ourselves  compelled  by  Papias  to  recognise  the  existence  of 
two  Johns,  both  of  whom  lived  at  Ephesus  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century;  although  the  literature  of  the  second  century, 
outside  Papias,  betrays  no  knowledge  of  that. 

The  evidence  of  second-century  writers  cannot  be  inter¬ 
preted  until  we  have  apprehended  the  meanings  which  they 
attach  to  the  words  apostle,  presbyter ,  disciple.  Most  of  our 
evidence  as  to  this  terminology  must  come  from  Irenaeus,  as 
little  is  extant  of  the  writings  of  Papias  and  Polycrates,  while 
Justin  has  not  much  to  tell  about  John. 

A.  IRENAtUS 

The  term  “  apostles  ”  stands  primarily  for  the  Twelve, 
Paul  also  being  an  apostle  (cf.  Justin,  Dial.  8r,  Irenaeus,  Hcer. 
iii.  13.  1,  iv.  21.  1).  As  in  Acts  1”,  x  Cor.  91,  the  essential 
condition  is  that  an  “  apostle  ”  has  “  seen  the  Lord,”  and  can 
therefore  give  his  testimony  at  first  hand.  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  speaks  of  Barnabas  as  an  in-ooTokos  (Strom,  ii.  6), 
while  in  another  place  (Strom,  ii.  20)  he  calls  him  dwooroAuto?, 
as  a  companion  of  apostles.  Tertullian  distinguishes  apostolici 
from  apostoli  in  die  same  way  (de  Eraser.  32,  adv.  Marc.  iv.  2). 

As  in  Acts  15*-  ”,  the  distinction  between  ibroorakoi  and 
irfwrjSvrepoi  is  clearly  marked,  the  apostles  being  the  original 
leaders,  while  the  presbyters  were  those  who  carried  on  their 
work.  Irenaeus  uses  the  term  irpeo-pvrepot  to  designate  those 
who,  whether  officially  or  unofficially,  had  succeeded  to  the 
position  of  leadership  which  the  apostles  held.  Thus 
“  quapropter  eis  qui  in  ecclesia  sunt,  presbyteris.  obaudire 
oportet,  his  qui  successionem  habent  ab  apostohs  ”  (iv.  26.  2); 
oi  wpeo^vrepoi  runv  hirotreoXaiv  jLafiij rat  (v.  5-  0 1  presbyteri 
qui  Ioannem  discipulum  domini  uiderunt  ”  (v.  33. 3);  “  dicunt 
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presbyteri  apostolorum  discipuli,”  etc.  (v.  36.  a  j  cf.  Demons tr. 
§  3).  Again,  the  term  xpeo-/3urcpot  is  sometimes  used  by 
Irenaeus  of  men  of  the  third  Christian  generation:  “  quemad- 
modum  audiui  a  quodam  presbytero,  qui  audierat  ab  his  qui 
apostolos  uiderant  et  ab  his  qui  didicerant  ”  (iv.  27.  1).  That 
is  to  say,  presbyters  are  either  disciples  of  apostles,  or  disciples 
of  their  disciples;  they  are  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  the 
second  and  third  generations.  There  is  no  example,  in  the 
literature  of  the  second  century,  of  the  equation  Tcpta-fim-tpoi  = 

iirooroAoi. 

The  term  “  the  Lord’s  disciples  ”  is  used  sometimes,  as  it 
is  still,  in  the  widest  sense.  Those  who  leave  all  and  follow 
Jesus  are  thus  described  by  Irenseus  (iv.  8.  3),  while  the  phrase 
discipuli  Christi  is  used  more  generally  still  (v.  22.  1).  But 
the  term  is  also  applied  in  a  stricter  sense  to  those  who  were 
among  the  first  disciples,  a  circle  including,  but  wider  than, 
that  of  the  Twelve.  Thus  Irenseus  in  one  place  distinguishes 
the  “  apostles  ”  from  the  “  disciples  of  the  Lord.”  Com¬ 
menting  on  Acts  4m,‘  he  says,  avrcu  tftutval  t ijs  iKK\7iir!as  .  .  . 
oD toi  (poival  tuiv  hroo-ToKwv,  avrai  ^<uv<u  tw  fiaffr/rSiv  rou 
tciptov  (iii.  12.  5).  Among  the  company  present  on  that 
occasion  were  others  besides  the  Twelve,  and  * 1  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord  ”  would  have  included  those  who  were  fcaOijrtu 
although  not  of  the  inner  circle.  Some  of  these  early  disciples, 
including  some  who  had  actually  seen  and  heard  Jesus  in  the 
flesh,  may  well  have  outlived  the  original  apostles;  and 
“  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John  ”  are  described  by  Papias 
as  oi  tov  Kvpiov  paOrrral,  some  of  the  apostles  being  described 
by  him  in  the  same  way.  To  this  passage  from  Papias  we 
shall  return  presently  (p.  Iii). 

We  must  collect  now  what  Irenseus  says  about  John  (as 
distinct  from  John  the  Baptist).  The  title  “the  disciple  of 
the  Lord  "  in  the  singular  is  applied  by  Irenseus  to  no  one  but 
John;  and  he  speaks  a  dozen  times  of  “John  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord.”  E.g.  this  is  the  designation  of  the  author  of  the  Pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Gospel  (i.  8.  5,  ii.  2.  5,  iii.  11.  x.  3),  as  of  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  itself  (ii.  22.  3,  iii.  16.  5),  Jn.  2”  and  20s1  being 
quoted.  Irenseus  is  explicit  about  this  (iii.  1.  1):  ’IukEvjtjs  6 
pcafitirrjs  rol  niptov  0  Kol  ijrt  to  crrijSos  avrov  avnircaiev,  mu 
a£ros  ifiSioxe  to  elayyeKiov,  iv  ’E0c<ra>  rys  'Ainas  hiarpfiu’V. 
In  this  passage  “  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  ”  is  he  who 
“  lay  on  His  breast,”  and  “  gave  out  ”  the  Gospel  at  Ephesus, 
the  verb  {£&■>«  being  used  rather  than  iypa. tj/c.1  Irenseus 
also  mentions  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  as  the  author  of 
Epp,  I.  and  II.  (i.  16.  3,  iii.  16.  5);  and  as  the  seer  of  the 
1  See  p.  lix  below. 
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Apocalypse,  the  vision  being  seen  towards  the  end  of 
Domitian’s  reign  (iv.  30.  4,  v.  26.  1,  30*  3).  He  cites  Papjas 
as  his  authority  for  a  Chiliastic  prophecy,  introducing  it  m  the 
words  “  the  presbyters,  who  saw  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
relate  that  they  had  heard  from  him  how  the  Lord  used  to 
teach  concerning  those  times  and  to  say,”  etc.  (v.  33.  3);  ^ 
adding  at  the  end,  tooto.  SS  iml  iWas,  *Wvi/ou  per  dieowrnp, 
UoXv^pttov  Si  Iralpos  yeyovus,  ipgaios  Anjft  iyypd^ncs  ivipapropu 
ktX.  (v.  33.  4).  Thus  the  habit  of  Irenaeus  is  to  describe  the 
Beloved  Disciple  as  “  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,”  as  if  he 
were  pre-eminently  entitled  to  that  designation.  He  explicitly 
names  him  as  the  author  of  Gospel,  First  and  Second  Epistle, 

^Fmaltyf  for6irenffius,  John  was  an  apostle.  Having  cited 
the  language  of  the  Prologue,  which  he  ascribes  to  John,  he 
notes:  OTt  8c  ov  ircpi  iw  <rvloyt!ov  avrior  6  AirooroXos  ctpyiccv 
(i.  o.  a).  Again,  mentioning  a  tradition  handed  on  by  John 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord  to  “  all  the  presbyters  who  had  inter¬ 
course  ”  with  him  in  Asia,  he  adds  that  these  presbyters  had 
the  tradition  not  only  from  John,  but  from  other  apostles 
(iL  33.  s).  So  again:  “  the  Church  in  Ephesus  founded  by 
Paul,  John  remaining  with  them  until  the  times  of  Trajan, 
is  a  true  witness  of  the  tradition  of  the  apostles  ”  (iii.  3.  4). 
And,  speaking  of  Polycarp’s  observance  of  Easter,  Irenseus 
adds  that  Polycarp  followed  the  custom  of  “  John  the  disciple 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  other  apostles  with  whom  he  had  associated  ” 
(Eusebius,  H.E.  v.  24.  t6),  explaining  in  another  place  that 
John  was  one  of  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord  (Eus.  H.E. 
v*  20.  6). 

We  have  already  seen  that  apostle  for  Irenaeus  (as  for  other 
writers)  means  one  of  the  Twelve,  or  some  one  of  similar 
status,  such  as  Paul.  Hence  to  call  John  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord  an  “  apostle  ”  means  that  he  is  to  he  identified  with  John 
the  son  of  Zebedee.  And  Irenseus  makes  no  attempt  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  two  Johns.  He  mentions  the  early  preaching  of  Peter 
and  John  (iii.  12.  3,  “Petrus  cum  Iohanne  ”),  and  describes 
it  as  the  teaching  of  apostoli  (iii.  12.  4).  “  The  apostles  whom 

the  Lord  made  witnesses  of  every  action  and  every  doctrine  ” 
included  “  Peter  and  James  and  John  ”  who  were  everywhere 
present  with  Him  (iii.  12. 15;  cf-  also  «•  3)- 

Irenseus  became  bishop  of  Lyons  about  177  A.D.,  and  his 
great  work  on  Heresies  was  written  about  180.  He  tells  in  his 
Letter  to  Florinus  (Eus.  HE.  v.  20)  that  when  a  boy  he  had 
often  seen  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna  (bom  about  70  a.d., 
martyred  in  155),  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  John,  and  who 
used  to  tell  what  he  had  heard  from  him  and  other  apostles 
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about  our  Lord.  Irenaeus  was  bom  about  130,  and  lived  until 
201  or  thereabouts,  having  left  Asia  Minor  for  Rome  and 
the  West  not  later  than  15s.1  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he 
had  misunderstood  what  Polycarp  had  been  accustomed  to 
tell  about  John,  or  that  Polycarp  could  have  been  mistaken 
as  to  the  career  of  John  the  apostle.  Irenaeus  tells  the  story 
of  John’s  horror  of  Cerinthus  and  his  doctrine  (iii.  3.  4)  on 
Polycarp’s  authority,  although  he  does  not  say  that  he  got  it 
directly  from  him.  He  alleges  in  another  place  (iii.  n.  1)  that 
John’s  purpose  in  his  Gospel  (per  euatigelii  annuntiationem), 
and  especially  in  the  Prologue,  was  to  combat  the  heretical 
teaching  of  Cerinthus. 

Irenseus,  then,  only  knows  of  one  John  at  Ephesus,  whom 
he  speaks  of  as  John  the  Beloved  Disciple  and  an  apostle ;  be 
regards  him  as  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse, 
as  well  as  of  Epp.  I.  II. 


B.  POLYCRATES 

We  possess  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Polycrates,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  to  Pope  Victor,  about  190  A.D.,  on  the  subject  of  the 
observance  of  Easter.3  Polycrates  defends  the  Quartodeciman 
practice,3  not  only  as  “  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel,”  but 
because  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  Church  m  Asia  Minor. 
Accordingly,  he  begins  by  naming  “  the  great  lights  "  (pcyoXa 
orotyeid)  of  that  Church,  viz.  Philip  the  apostle  and  his 
daughters,*  John,  Poly  carp,  Thiaseas,  Sagaris,  Papeirius, 


1  See.  for  details,  Lipsius  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biogr.,  iii  253  t 
*  a.  Eusebius  (H.E.  iii.  31,  v.  24). 

•Apparently  the  Asian  Quartodecimans  celebrated  Easter  on 
Niaan  14  {tbe  day  of  the  Jewish  Passover),  irrespective  of  the  day  of 
the  week,  while  the  Western  Chnrch  had  the  celebration  on  the  Sunday, 
irrespective  of  the  day  of  the  month.  But  the  arguments  by  which 
the  Quartodecimans  supported  their  practice  are  not  very  clear.  If 
it  was  because  they  celebrated,  in  particular,  the  Institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  held  that  this  was  at  a  Passover  meal,  of  which  Jesus 
partook,  then  they  would  seem  to  follow  the  Synoptic  chronology 
(see  p.  cvi).  If,  however,  the  stress  was  laid  on  Jesus  being  Himself 
the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  they  relied  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  the 
probability  is  that  what  was  intended  by  all  Christians  on  Easter  Day 
was  to  commemorate  the  Redemption  of  Christ  generally,  which 
included  the  Last  Supper,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Resurrection  alike. 
No  conclusive  argument  for  or  against  their  reliance  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel  can  be  built  on  their  practice  as  to  the  day  of  the  month.  See 
Stanton,  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  i.  pp.  173-197,  for  an 
admirable  account  of  the  matter. 

4  Polycrates  has  been  thought  to  have  confused  Philip  the  apostle 
With  Philip  the  evangelist,  but  of  this  there  is  neither  evidence  nor 
probability. 
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and  Melito  as  eminent  persons  whose  example  should  command 
respect  in  the  matter  of  Easter  observance. 

Philip’s  memory  was  revered  at  Hierapolis,  where  he  died 
(cf.  Acts  of  Philips  §§  107,  139).  He  is  not  called  paprin,  nor 
is  there  any  early  tradition  that  he  died  by  violence  {cf.  Clem, 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  9). 

Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  Thraseas  of  Eumenia,  and  Sagaris 
are  briefly  described  in  the  same  way,  viz.  lm<r*oiro?  kcu 
paprm,  the  two  first  being  buried  at  Smyrna  and  the  last- 
named  at  Laodicea.  On  Fapeirius  the  Blessed  and  Melito 
of  Sardis  we  need  not  delay.  Melito  had  written  a  book 
relating  to  Quartodecimanism . 

Polycrates,  however,  has  something  more  to  say  of  John, 
who  is  mentioned  immediately  after  Philip: 1  Tuxhi-^s  6  on 

TO  trrijBos  TOV  mipcov  iva.1T row,  8s  lyivr)(h]  Uptis  to  vctoXov  ir«$to- 
ptKus,  Jtol  p.apTW>  nal  SiSdraaAos'  oCros  iv  KCKoi/njTot. 

Like  Irenseus  (iii.  i.  i),  Polycrates  describes  John  by  quoting 
verbatim  Jn.  13“,  viz.  avairta-itv  iiri  to  ottjSos  [toS  ’IijtroE] ,  thus 
identifying  him  with  the  Beloved  Disciple.  He,  as  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  is  an  even  weightier  authority  than  Irenseus,  when  he 
associates  John’s  last  years  with  that  city. 

By  Polycrates  John  is  called  gdprvs.  We  have  already 
examined  and  set  aside  the  idea  that  John  the  apostle  came 
to  his  death  by  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  in  early 
days  (p.  xxxviiif.).  But  Polycrates  cannot  mean  that  John 
the  apostle  was  paprv%  in  this  sense,  for,  if  that  were  so,  he  would 
have  had  no  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  and  he 
could  not  have  been  cited  as  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the 
Church  in  Asia  Minor.  And  if  it  be  suggested  that  Polycrates 
has  here  in  mind  some  other  John,  it  must  be  rejoined  that  no 
one  with  that  name  is  known  to  the  tradition  of  the  first  or 
second  century  (or  even  later)  as  having  come  to  a  violent  end 
at  Ephesus  because  of  his  Christian  profession. 

Further,  had  Polycrates  meant  to  describe  the  John  to 
whom  he  refers  as  having  ended  his  life  by  martyrdom,  the 
fact  that  he  was  uAprvt  would  have  been  mentioned  last,  after 
his  career  as  SiSao-Kokos  had  been  noted.  In  the  cases  of 
Polycarp  and  the  rest,  (trVkotto?  koI  pApms  is  the  description 
of  their  Christian  course.  They  were  bishops  before  they  were 
martyrs,  and  to  have  written  pi prus  no!  tVio-Koiros  would  have 
been  both  clumsy  and  ambiguous. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  pdprv s  as  applied  to  John  of  Ephesus 
by  Polycrates  must  mean  “witness”  or  “confessor”  rather 
than  “  martyr.”  We  have  already  referred  to  the  description 

1  Not  as  a  less  important  person  than  Philip,  but  because  he  came 
to  Asia  Minor  later  than  Philip. 
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of  John  in  later  literature  as  a  “  martyr,”  the  idea  going  back 
to  Rev.  i*  (see  p.  xliv).  But  the  famous  person  to  whom  Poly¬ 
crates  refers,  viz.  the  Beloved  Disciple,  is  specially  noted  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  for  his  paprvpia.  “  This  is  the  disciple  which 
beareth  witness  (paprvpiav)  of  these  things  .  .  .  and  we  know 
that  his  witness  is  true  ”  (Jn.  ai**).  It  was  because  of  the 
value  of  his  /ULprvpU  that  the  recollections  of  John  were  re¬ 
garded  with  such  veneration,  and  were  certified  as  authentic 
by  the  Ephesian  Church  when  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  first 
published.  He  was  the  witness  to  whom  solemn  appeal  is  also 
made  at  Jn.  19“  (cf.  3  Jn.  12).  To  the  Ephesian  Church, 
where  this  Gospel  was  first  put  forth,  John  the  Beloved  Disciple, 
as  the  final  authority  for  the  facts  which  it  records,  was  pre¬ 
eminently  fioprvs  after  a  fashion  that  no  other  Ephesian 
Christian  could  ever  be. 

Polycrates  also  calls  John  of  Ephesus  Si&uncaAos.  This 
is  a  title  which  might  fitly  be  used  of  any  Christian  teacher.1 
But  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  seoond-century  Acts  of 
John  have  preserved  this  title  as  applied  to  John  the  apostle.* 
In  §  37  Andronicus  is  made  to  say  of  him,  hnrarav  b  SiScutkoAos 
BiK-g,  t on  iropcvOmpev  (cf.  also  §  73).  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  other  apostle  is  described  in  the  apocryphal  Acta,  or  else¬ 
where,  as  <5  SdiooxoAos,  “  the  Teacher  "par  excellence .* 

Like  Irenseus,  Polycrates  does  not  suggest  that  there  were 
two  eminent  Christian  leaders  called  John  in  Ephesus  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century.  Had  there  been  a  second  John  of 
such  wide  reputation  that  his  name  and  position  were  known 
and  respected  at  Rome,  we  should  have  expected  the  bishop  of 
Ephesus  to  include  him  also  among  the  “  great  lights,”  whom 
he  mentions  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Victor.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  Polycrates  had  never  heard  of  a  second  John. 
That  might  be  true  of  Irenseus,  but  the  traditions  of  the  see  of 
Ephesus  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  its  bishop.  All  that 
can  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  Polycrates  is  that,  if 
there  were  at  Ephesus  in  the  first  century  a  John  other  than 
John  the  Beloved  Disciple,  he  was  not  adduced  as  an  authority 
on  the  Paschal  controversy. 

An  argument  based  on  silence  is  generally  precarious. 
In  this  instance,  Polycrates  does  not  mention  at  all  the  name  of 
Claudius  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  who  took  an  active  part 


*  Julicher  (Introd.  to  N.T.,  p.  406)  explains  "  Witness "  and 
"  Teacher  ”  as  allusive  respectively  to  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Epistles. 
•The  fifth-century  Acta.  Joannis,  ascribed  to  Prochorns,  give  the 


same  title  :  6  MctuiciXoi  i\p w*  (p.  164  ed.  Zah 
•  For  the  statement  of  Polycrates  that  1 
the  priestly  frontlet,  see  Additional  Note  on 
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at  Laodicea  in  supporting  the  Quartodeciman  practice,  about 
the  year  165,  and  wrote  on  the  subject.  It  could  not  be  argued 
that  Polycrates  did  not  know  of  him,  although  it  is  not  clear 
why  he  does  not  name  him  as  one  of  the  “  great  lights  ”  of 
Asia.1  Equally,  we  must  not  infer  that  he  did  not  know  of  a 
second  John,  whose  existence,  as  we  shall  see,  Papias  had 
mentioned  (p.  liii)  half  a  century  before. 

So,  too,  Polycrates  does  not  speak  (at  least  in  the  extant 
fragment)  of  John  the  Beloved  Disciple  as  the  actual  writer 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  remarkable  that  Polycrates  does 
not  adduce  as  a  notable  honour  to  Asia  Minor  the  fact  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  produced  there ;  but,  again,  no 
argument  built  on  omissions  of  this  kind  can  be  conclusive. 
To  the  fact,  however,  we  shall  return  presently. 


C.  PAPIAS 

Papias,  who  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  was  bom 
about  A.D,  70,  and  died  about  146,  being  thus  of  the  generation 
preceding  Irenseus.  A  fragment  of  his  A oyuar  Kvpuurfjv 
tells  of  the  sources  from  which  he  gathered  in¬ 
formation  as  to  Christian  origins:  “  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  add 
whatever  at  any  time  I  learnt  well  from  the  presbyters  (iropA 
tw  ?rp((f/3vTtpw  KaXios  t/M0oy).  ...  If  I  met  anywhere  with 
any  one  who  had  been  a  follower  of  the  presbyters,  I  used 
to  inquire  !  what  the  presbyters  had  told  {rots  rS>v  wpto-jJvTipotv 
ivtKptvoy  Aoyovt) ;  (viz.)  what  Andrew  or  Peter  said  («Itt€v), 
or  Philip  or  Thomas  or  James  or  John  or  Matthew,  or  any 
other  of  the  Lord’s  disciples  ;  and  also  what  Aristion  and  the 
presbyter  John  (o  irp«r/3vrepew  ’Iwdwys),  the  Lord’s  disciples,  say 
(WyoiK nv).  For  I  did  not  expect  to  gain  so  much  from  books 
as  from  a  living  and  abiding  voice  ”  *  (Eus.  H.E.  iii.  39). 

(a)  The  opening  sentence  claims  for  Papias  that  he  had  had 
opportunity  of  learning  directly  from  rpetrpvrcpoi,  i.e.  from 
followers  of  the  apostles.  Papias  was  hardly  of  an  age  to  begin 
collecting  information  until  the  year  90  or  85  at  earliest.  The 
only  apostle  alive  at  that  time  was  John,  and  Papias  might, 
indeed,  as  a  man  of  twenty,  have  heard  him  speak.  Irenseus 
calls  Papias  ’In™  ixKnvaTrp  (v.  33,  4),  which  means  that 
Irenseus  believed  him  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  John  the  apostle 
1  It  is  possible  that  Apollinaiis  was  alive  at  the  time  of  writing, 
and  that  Polycrates  only  cites  the  authority  of  those  who  had  passed 

aW^The  Syriac  translation  (ed.  Wright  and  M'Lean,  1898)  has 
"  Neither  did  I  compare,”  which  makes  havoc  of  the  sense. 

*  It  was  probably  from  traditions  of  this  kind  that  the  story  of 
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(see  p.  xlviii).  But  Papias  does  not  say  so,  as  Eusebius  {H.E. 
ui.  39.  *)  is  careful  to  point  out.  upeo/lvVepoi  in  the  opening 
sentence  does  not  stand  for  dTroVroAot  (and  it  never  does  so,  see 
p.  xlvii  above),  but  for  those  who  were  followers  of  the  apostles, 
Christians  of  the  second  generation.  Such  men  as  these 
Papias  had  naturally  met  and  conversed  with,  although  he  was 
probably  younger  than  they. 

(h)  He  proceeds  to  say  that  he  had  also  seized  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  inquiry  of  their  followers  {i.e.  Christians  of 
the  third  generation)  as  to  anything  they  could  report  about 
the  sayings  of  apostles,  viz.  Peter,  John,  and  the  rest.  And  {e) 
Papias  had  sought  to  find  out  what  savings  were  ascribed  to  two 
of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  still  living  at  the  time  when  he 
made  his  inquiries,  viz.  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John. 
That  is,  Papias  speaks  of  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John 
as  the  last  survivors  of  the  presbyters  who  were  successors 
of  the  apostles,  being  indeed  themselves  “  disciples  of  the 
Lord.”  1  Of  the  outer  circle  of  the  original  paOr/rai,  some  of 
the  younger  people  must  have  survived  the  original  Twelve. 
Themselves  in  time  reckoned  as  presbyters,  and  being  specially 
respected  in  the  next  generation  as  those  who  had  seen  Jesus 
in  the  flesh,  some  who  were  only  boys  at  the  Crucifixion,  lived 
on  as  younger  contemporaries  of  the  apostles.  There  would 
be  nothing  surprising  if  one  or  two  of  these  survived  until 
Papias  had  reached  full  manhood,  and  were  able  to  tell 
(although  Papias  only  learnt  from  hearsay  what  they  told) 
of  the  sayings  of  some  of  the  Twelve,  e.g.  of  John  the  apostle. 

Eusebius  (iii.  39.  7)  reports  that  “  Papias  says  that  he  was 
himself  a  hearer  of  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John.”  This 
does  not  appear  from  the  passage  cited,  and  Eusebius  seems  to 
have  been  uncertain  about  it,  for  he  adds  :  “  At  least  (yaSv)  he 
mentions  them  frequently  by  name,  and  gives  their  traditions 
in  his  writings  ”  (cf.  iii.  39.  7,  14).  That  is  a  different  matter, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  discredit  it.  Of  the  John  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  first  by  Papias,  along  with  Peter  and  the  rest,  Eusebius 
says  that  Papias  clearly  identified  him  with  the  evangelist; 
and  he  adds  later  in  the  chapter  (iii.  39.  17)  that  Papias  had 
“  used  testimonies  ”  from  the  first  Epistle  of  John.* 

Eusebius  is,  in  our  view,  right  in  holding  that  Papias  dis-' 
tinguished  the  apostle  John  from  “  the  presbyter  John.” 

1  Bacon,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  112,  would  emend  0!  rou  mploo 

ipral  here  to  oi  rotlrur  Larfeld  (Die  beiden  Johan,  von 

Ephesus)  would  read  ol  too  ’Iudwoi/  fULOitr&i-  But  the  emendations 
are  unnecessary  when  the  general  usage  of  the  phrase  “  the  disciples 
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For  the  sayings  of  the  first  John,  Papias  apparently  had  to  make 
inquiry  at  a  time  when  John  had  passed  away  ;  but  for  the 
sayings  of  the  second  John  he  was  able  to  inquire  while  John 
was  yet  alive.  In  both  cases  his  informants  were  the  followers 
of  the  presbyters  who  had  succeeded  the  apostles.  It  is  implied 
that  the  apostle  John  died  before  the  presbyter  John.  Probably 
the  former  lived  to  a  great  age,  as  Irenseus  implies  (cf,  p.  xlviii)  ; 
but  that  a  yet  younger  disciple  of  Jesus,  who  may  only  have 
been  a  child  during  his  Master’s  public  ministry,  outlived  the 
aged  apostle  is  in  no  way  improbable. 

Another  passage  from  the  Ifryfatis  of  Papias,  quoted  by 
Eusebius  (H.E.  iii.  39.  15)  begins  with  the  words  mu  toCto  A 
Trp€trfivTtp<K  ikty*  ktK.  Here  the  context  in  Eusebius  shows 
that  A  Ttptvfivrcpos  is  none  other  than  John  the  presbyter,  some 
of  whose  traditions  Papias  had  received.  That  is,  the  designa¬ 
tion  0  irptoySuVfpos  is  treated  as  sufficiently  identifying  John  the 
presbyter,  although  his  name  is  not  given.  To  this  we  shall 
return  (see  p.  Ixiii). 

We  conclude  that  Papias  knew  of  the  presbyter  John,  as 
distinguished  from  his  older  namesake,  the  apostle  John.1 


D 

No  writer  for  a  hundred  years  after  Papias  seems  to  have 
supported  the  tradition  that  more  than  one  John  had  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (250  A.D.)  distin¬ 
guished  two  Johns,  but  he  reached  this  conclusion  on  critical 
grounds,  as  a  modem  scholar  would  do.  Observing  that  the 
style  of  the  Apocalypse  differs  from  that  of  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles,®  he  claimed  the  apostle  John  as  the  author  only  of 
the  latter,  while  the  other  John  (whom  he  does  not  call  the 
*jM<r0vrcpos)  was  held  by  him  to  be  the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse.® 
In  confirmation  of  this  he  says  that  he  had  heard  of  two  monu¬ 
ments  at  Ephesus,  each  bearing  the  name  of  John.  Eusebius 
takes  up  this  idea  from  Dionysius,  and  mentions  it 4  as  corro¬ 
borating  the  existence  of  two  Johns  which  he  had  noted  in  the 
work  of  Papias. 

It  will  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  summarise  what  is 
said  about  John  by  other  writers  before  the  time  of  Dionysius. 
For  none  of  them  is  there  a  Johannine  problem. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (fl.  r  90-200)  does  not  mention  a 


1  The  distinction  has  often  been  challenged,  e.g.  by  Zahn  (Einlcil 
ii.  217!),  Salmon  (Diet.  Christ.  Biogr.,  iii.  401),  Chapman  (John  th 
Presbyter,  p.  28  f.),  and  Lawlor  (Hermathena,  1922,  p.  305  f.J. 

1  CL  p.  Ixv  below.  •  Eusebius,  H.E.  vii.  25. 

‘H.E.  iii.  39.  6.  3 


second  John.  As  to  the  son  of  Zebedee,  he  is  unambiguous. 
The  apostle  John,  “  when  on  the  tyrant’s  death  he  returned  to 
Ephesus  from  the  isle  of  Patinos,  went  away  to  the  neighbouring 
districts  to  appoint  bishops  to  set  in  order  whole  churches  and 
to  ordain  ”  (Quis  diues  salueiur,  §  42).  As  to  the  composition 
of  the  gospels,  Eusebius  preserves  (H.E.  vi.  14.  7)  a  tradition 
recorded  by  Clement :  “  Last  of  all,  John,  perceiving  that 
the  external  facts  (ri  a-uipanKa)  had  been  made  plain  in  the 
gospels,  being  urged  by  his  friends  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit, 
composed  a  spiritual  gospel.”  This  he  cites  (Peed.  i.  6.  38) 
as  the  “  Gospel  according  to  John,”  and  quotes  as  well  the 
Apocalypse  (Strom,  vi.  13)  and  Epistle  I.  (Strom,  iv.  16)  as 
the  work  of  John. 

Origen  (fl.  210-250),  who  was  Clement’s  pupil,  says  that 
John  the  Beloved  Disciple  wrote  both  Gospel  and  Apocalypse 
(Comm.  438,  Eus.  H.E,  vi.  25.  9),  and  in  another  place  ex¬ 
pressly  ascribes  the  Apocalypse  to  John  the  son  of  Zebedee 
(Comm.  16).  He  notes  (Eus.  l.c.)  that,  while  John  wrote  the 
first  Epistle,  it  is  not  universally  admitted  that  he  wrote  the 
second  and  third.  He  tells  elsewhere  that  the  emperor  (prob¬ 
ably  Domitian)  banished  John  to  Patmos.1 

The  Gnostic  Acta  lohannis  (second  century)  in  like  manner 
speak  of  John  as  an  apostle  and  the  brother  of  James  (§  88), 
also  as  the  Beloved  Disciple  (§  89);  these  Acta  tell  of  John’s 
residence  at  Ephesus  (§  18),  and  use  language  which  betrays 
knowledge  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (§§  97,  98). 

In  the  West,  the  tradition  is  the  same.  On  the  Chair  of 
Hippolytus  (fl.  190-230)  both  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  are 
ascribed  to  John,  whom  Hippolytus  describes  (ed.  Lagarde, 
p.  17)  as  at  once  dirooroAos  «u  paQrftrys  TOW  Kvplm. 

Tertullian  (c.  208)  ascribes  Gospel,  the  first  Epistle,  and  the 
Apocalypse  to  the  apostle  John  (adv.  Marc.  iii.  14,  iv.  5,  v.  16), 
and  describes  the  churches  of  Asia  (cf.  Rev.  2,  3)  as  John’s 
alumnas  ecclesias. 

None  of  these  writers  mentions  a  second  John,  except 
Papias. 

(iv)  The  Muratorian  Fragment  and  the  Latin 
Prefaces  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Gospel 

We  have  seen  that,  with  the  important  exception  of  Papias, 
no  Christian  writer  before  250  A.d.  mentions  the  presbyter  John 
as  a  person  distinct  from  the  apostle  John;  and  also  that  the 
apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  was  accepted  without  argument  by  Irenseus,  Hippolytus, 
1  Comm,  in  Matt.  tom.  xvi.  6. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen.  The  unanimity 
of  these  writers  shows  how  deep-rooted  was  the  early  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  alike  were 
the  work  of  the  apostle  John.  In  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse 
this  was  afterwards  challenged  on  the  ground  of  style  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  about  the  year  250  (see  p.  liv 
above). 

But  we  have  now  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  early 
traditions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  given 
to  the  Church  do  not  suggest  that  it  was  written  by  the  un¬ 
assisted  pen  of  John  the  apostle,  although  he  was  reckoned 
(and,  as  we  hold,  correctly)  to  be  its  autkor  in  the  sense  that 
it  rests  upon  his  authority.  These  traditions  must  be  evflTningrf 


The  famous  Muratorian  Fragment 1  on  the  Canon  of  the 
N.T.  is  part  of  a  book  produced  at  Rome  about  the  year  ijo, 
perhaps  written  by  Hippolytus.  The  fragment  is  in  Latin’ 
but  Lightfoot  held  that  pTobably  it  had  originally  been  written 
fat  Greek.®  It  preserves  a  remarkable  story  about  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  John,  ex  discipulis ,  wrote 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  At  the  instigation  of  his  fellow-disciples 
and  bishops  to  write,  he  bade  them  fast  with  him  for  three 
days,  in  order  that  they  should  relate  to  each  other  afterwards 
whatever  revelation  they  had  received.  It  was  revealed  to 
the  apostle  Andrew  that,  with  the  revision  of  all  ( recognoscenti - 
bus  cunetis ),  John  should  describe  all  things  in  his  own 
name.  “ .  .  .  What  wonder  is  it  that  John  brings  forward 
details  with  so  much  emphasis  in  his  epistles  .  .  1  Jn.  il 

being  then  cited.  “  For  so  he  professes  that  he  was  not  only 
a  spectator  (uisorem),  but  also  a  hearer  {auditorem),  and  more¬ 
over  a  writer  ( scriptorem )  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in 
order.”  Later  on,  the  Fragment  mentions  among  the  canonical 
epistles  two  of  John  {superscript,  Johannis  duas).  The  author 
also  names  the  Apocalypses  of  John  and  Peter  as  received  by 
him,  although  some  were  unwilling  that  they  should  be  read 
in  church. 

The  circumstantial  story  about  the  composition  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  historically  exact.  That  the  apostle 
Andrew  (and  apparently  the  other  apostles  as  well)  lived  up 
to  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  produced  is  inconsistent  with 
all  the  evidence  on  the  subject.  But  that  others  besides  the 

*  Printed  in  Routh,  Reliq.  Sacr.,  i.  394,  in  Westcott,  Canon  of  N.T., 
p.  513.  and  elsewhere. 

*  Lightfoot,  Clement,  il.  408. 
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apostle  John  were  concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel 
atEphesus  is  probable,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  tradition  that 
appears  elsewhere.  The  sentence,  “ut  recognoscentibus 
cunetis  Iohannes  suo  nomine  cuncta  describeret,”  does  not 
give  the  whole  credit  of  authorship  to  John,  whose  name,  never¬ 
theless,  the  Gospel  bore  from  the  time  of  its  issue.  That  John 
was  not  only  uisor  and  auditor,  but  actually  scriptor,  might  be 
taken  to  lay  stress  on  his  being  the  penman,  as  well  as  the 
witness,  of  what  is  narrated.  But,  as  we  have  urged  in  the  note 
on  Jn.  si®*,  yposj/as  in  that  passage  does  not  necessarily  mean 
more  than  “  dictated  to  a  scribe.” 


Mention  must  next  be  made  of  the  well-known  Latin 
Preface  to  the  Vulgate  text  of  Jn.1  Here  tradition  again  re¬ 
produces  the  belief  that  Johannes  euangelisia  unus  ex  discipulis 
dei  wrote  the  Gospel  in  Asia  after  the  Apocalypse  had  been 
written  in  Patmos,  and  his  death  is  thus  described  :  “  Hie  est 
Johannes  qui  sciens  superuenisse  diem  recessus  sui,  conuocatis 
discipulis  suis  in  Epheso,  per  multa  signorum  experimenta 
promens  Christum,  descendens  in  defossum  sepulturae  locum 
facta  oratione  positus  est  ad  patres  suos,  tam  extraneus  a  dolore 
mortis  quam  a  corruptione  camis  inuenitur  alienus.”  _  This 
goes  back  to  the  second-century  Acts  of  John,  where  it  is  told 
at  greater  length  (§§  m-115).  The  legend  that  John’s  body 
did  not  taste  corruption,  but  that  the  earth  used  to  tremble  over 
his  grave  as  if  he  were  breathing,  is  mentioned  by  Augustine 
{in  Jn.  21)  as  held  by  some. 

In  this  Preface  (and  the  corresponding  prefaces  to  the 
Synoptic  Gospels)  Corssen  2  has  found  traces  of  Monarch- 
ianism.  The  phrase  discipulus  dei  for  discipulus  domini 
is  significant ;  and  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  virginity 
of  John.  The  Preface,  as  originally  written,  implies  that 
St.  John’s  Gospel  came  next  after  St.  Matthew’s  in  the 
accepted  order  of  the  books  ;  i.e.  that  the  order  was  Mt.,  Jn., 
Lk.,  Mk. 

Here,  the  expression  “  conuocatis  discipulis  suis  in  Epheso  ” 
is  to  be  noted,  for  although  this  is  not  directly  connected  by  the 
author  with  the  composition  of  the  Gospel,  as  is  the  similar 
phrase  in  the  Muratorianum,  both  go  back  to  some  early 
tradition  based  on,  or  interpretative  of,  Jn.  2I24.  Corssen 
ascribes  these  Monarchian  Prefaces  to  the  first  quarter  of  the 
third  century. 

*  See  Wordsworth-White,  Nov.  Test.  Lat.,  p.  483. 

»  See  his  essay  in  Texts  und  Untersuchungen,  xvi.  (1896). 
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More  important  than  the  Monarchian  Prefaces  just  men¬ 
tioned,  is  another  Latin  Preface  to  Jn.,  found  in  a  tenth-century 
Bible  at  Toledo,1  which  contains  the  following  passage : 

“  The  apostle  John,  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  loved  most, 
last  of  all  wrote  this  Gospel,  at  the  request  of  the  bishops 
of  Asia,  against  Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  and  specially 
against  the  new  dogma  of  the  Ebionites,  who  say  that  Christ 
did  not  exist  before  He  was  born  of  Mary.”  Another  reason 
is  added  for  the  writing  of  the  Gospel,  viz.,  that  the  evangelist 
wished  to  supply  information,  lacking  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
as  to  the  first  two  years  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus. 

This  is  found  in  substance  in  Jerome’s  de  uirr.  illustr.  §  9, 
but  the  Codex  Toletanus  gives  the  earlier  form.  The  phrase 
postulantibus  Asia  episcopis  recalls  the  Muratorian  tradition. 

But  the  writer  goes  on:  “  This  Gospel,  it  is  manifest,  was 
written  after  the  Apocalypse,  and  was  given  to  the  churches  in 
Asia  by  John  while  he  was  yet  in  the  body  {adhuc  in  corpore 
conshlum) ;  as  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  a  disciple  of  John 
and  dear  to  him,  related  in  his  Exo/erica,  at  the  end  of  the  five 
books,*  viz.,  he  who  wrote  this  Gospel  at  John’s  dictation 
( Johanne  subdictante).” 

This  paragraph  is  also  found  in  a  ninth-century  Vatican 
codex.5  It  was  apparently  translate^  from  the  Greek;  e.g. 
ad  hue  in  corpore  constitute  is  a  rendering  of  In  h>  tu  tna/tan 
Ka8*tr t£to5,  as  Lightfoot  pointed  out.  That  it  goes  back 
to  an  original  of  the  third  or  fourth  century  is  a  reasonable 
inference.  Burkitt  holds  that  we  have  in  the  Toletan  Preface 
the  earliest  known  form  of  the  tradition  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  dictated  by  the  aged  apostle  to  a  disciple.1 

The  idea  that  Papias  was  the  disciple  who  wrote  the  Gospel 
at  John’s  dictation  must  be  rejected,  although  it  is  found  at  a 
much  later  date  in  a  Greek  Catena,  in  the  form 
vm/yopewrc  to  tiayyfXiov  r<3  favroS  /laftyrg  Tlairty.6  Corssen 
suggested  that  there  is  some  confusion  between  Papias  and 
Proehorus,  as  in  the  fifth-century  Acta  (quite  distinct  from 
the  second-century  Gnostic  Acta).  Prochorus,  a  disciple  of 

onth 

ar 

Ic.p.  114. 

“Quoted  by  Wordsworth-White,  l.c.  p.  491. 

*L  c.  p.  94. 

*Ci.  Corssen,  l.c.  p.  116,  and  Burkitt,  l.c.  p.  68. 


See  Words  worth- White,  l.c.  p.  490,  and  cf.  Burkitt,  Two  Lectures 
e  Gospels,  p.  90 1. 

In  Exoiertcis  suis,  id  esi  in  extremis  quinque  libris.  lightfoot 
ernai.  Religion,  p.  a  13)  proposed  to  read  exegeticis  and  ex  terms, 
a  similar  emendation  is  given  by  Corssen  lexegeticis,  extraneis). 
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John,  claims  that  John  dictated  1  the  Gospel  to  him  at  Patmos 
not  long  before  his  death  at  Ephesus,  adding  that  fair  parch¬ 
ment  had  to  be  obtained  that  a  fair  copy  might  be  made  (els 

xafiapaypatpeav  toS  ay(ao  etayysAtov).1 

No  one  accepts  this  as  historical,  whether  it  applies  to 
Papias  (see  p.  Iviii)  or  Prochorus.  But  we  note  once  more  the 
widely  current  tradition  that  the  Gospel  was  not  written  by 
John’s  own  hand,  but  that  it  was  dictated  to  a  disciple.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  Muratorianum  has  the  curious 
clause  that  the  Gospel  was  ultimately  to  be  produced  in  the 
name  of  John  (suo  nomine),  others  apparently  having  had 
some  share  in  its  production.  Further,  the  expression  of  the 
Toletan  Preface  that  the  Gospel  datum  est  ecclesiis  in  Asia 
recalls  the  careful  phrase  of  Irenaeus,  c^Suwe  r6  eiayyeAiov  ev 
Thfitaw,  to  which  attention  has  already  been  drawn.5  The 
writer  of  the  Preface,  like  Irenaeus,  was  satisfied  that  the 
ultimate  author  of  the  Gospel  was  John  the  apostle,  the  Beloved 
Disciple;  and  he  also,  again  like  Irenaeus,  regards  Papias  as  a 
hearer  of  John,  while  he  exaggerates  this  by  calling  him  a 
earns  discipulus  (if  indeed  the  text  is  not  corrupt).  The 
language  of  Irenaeus  as  to  John’s  authorship  of  the  Gospel, 
while  it  is  more  definite  than  that  of  Polycrates,  who  will  only 
say  that  John  was  the  /idprvs  behind  it  (p.  1),  suggests 
something  less  than  that  John  wrote  it  with  his  own  hand,  and 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  view  that  a  disciple  had  a  share 
in  the  writing  of  it  out.  The  aposde  John  was  ultimately 
responsible  for  it,  to  ehayyiAioy:  but  it  may  have  been 

written  by  another’s  pen. 

This  last  conclusion  is  supported,  so  far,  by  direct  state¬ 
ments  of  Christian  tradition  and  by  some  phrases  of  Polycrates 
and  Irenseus.  But,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  IQ,  there  are  traces 
in  the  Gospel  itself  of  the  writer  as  distinct  from  the  person 
whose  testimony  is  behind  the  narrative.  Jn.  19“  and  2121 
(see  notes  in  loc.)  clearly  distinguish  the  writer  from  the  witness. 
The  language,  in  particular,  of  19®  is  emphatic  as  to  this.  The 
evangelist  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  and  he 
does  not  suggest  at  all  that  he  himself  saw  the  incident  which 
he  describes.  We  are,  then,  in  a  position  to  examine  the 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  with  a  view  to  determine,  first, 
if  they  are  all  written  by  the  same  hand;  and  secondly,  if  there 
is  any  hint  of  the  person  whom  Papias  calls  John  the  presbyter 
having  a  share  in  the  authorship  of  any  of  these  books. 


lA  frontispiece  to  Jn.  in  Cod.  1  (twelfth  cent.)  represents  John 
dictating  to  Proehorus  die  Deacon. 

1  Zahn,  Acta  Ioannis,  p.  154  f. 

5  Cf.  p.  xlvii. 
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(v)  The  Gospel  and  the  Johannine  Epistles  were 
written  by  John  the  Presbyter 

A.  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE 

The  Church  has  been  accustomed  to  describe  i  Jn.  as  a 
“  general  ”  or  “  catholic  ”  epistle,  its  appeal  being  applicable 
to  all  Christians  alike.  It  does  not  mention  any  individuals, 
nor  does  it  allude  to  any  historical  incident,  except  the  supreme 
event  of  the  Incarnation.  This  epistle,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the  edification  of  a  group 
of  Christians  or  of  Churches,  with  whom  the  writer  was 
associated  so  intimately  that  he  could  call  them  “  my  little 
children.”  He  speaks  of  himself  as  one  who  had  been  a 
personal  witness  of  the  life  of  Jesus  (i1-  “);  and  this,  apart 
from  his  long  Christian  experience,  gave  him  a  claim  to  write 
with  authority  on  the  Christian  life.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  the  next  generation  described  as  a  paOrgys  toO  kv/x'ov. 

This  Epistle  is  so  closely  allied  with  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
alike  in  its  doctrine  and  its  phraseology,  that  internal  evidence 
confirms  the  traditional  belief  that  it  is  written  by  the  same 
hand  that  wrote  the  Gospel.1 

The  two  works  proceed  from  the  same  theological  environ¬ 
ment,  mid  (omitting  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospel) 
deal  with  the  same  themes.  The  doctrines  of  Eternal  Life, 
of  the  mutual  indwelling  of  God  and  man,  of  Christian  believers 
as  the  children  of  God,  begotten  with  a  spiritual  begetting, 
of  the  Love  of  God  and  love  of  the  brethren,  of  the  Son  of  God 
as  come  in  the  flesh,  are  specially  characteristic  of  both  books. 
In  both,  Jesus  is  the  “  Saviour  of  the  world”  and  the  “  Only 
begotten  Son  ”  of  God. 

The  opening  sentences  of  i  Jn.  form  a  prologue  to  the 
Epistle,  similar  in  several  respects  to  the  prologue  to  the 
Gospel.  Thus  we  have  in  1  Jn.  i1"’,  8  yv  dir'  apxrjs,  8 

iiajKoafisv,  8  cuipaKap.tr  Tots  otpSaXpots  yjuav,  8  (OiacaptOa  kcu 
ai  x«|P«s  tyi)A(tyyow,  TTtpl  TOO  Aoyou  ri}s  {uljs— xal  rj 

i<pav€p<aOi)  kt A. — airayyeAAo/ifv  xai  v/itr.  6  Aoyos  rijs  fowjs 
is  equivalent  to  “  the  Word  who  gives  Life  ”  or  “  the  Word 
who  has  life  in  Himself”  (see  on  6s5  for  parallel  phrases). 
This  is  exactly  the  conception  of  6  Aoyos  set  out  in  Jn.  i4 

1  Holtzmann  and  Pfleiderer  do  not  accept  this.  But  the  unity  of 
authorship  is  upheld  by  the  majority  of  critics,  e.g.  Julicher,  Wrede, 
Harnack,  E.  A.  Abbott,  as  well  as  by  more  conservative  scholars. 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  was  the  first  to  argue  the  matter,  and  the 
reasons  which  he  produced  for  the  unity  of  authorship  are  still  con¬ 
vincing  (Eus.  H.E.  vii,  25). 
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(where  see  note),  iv  &px vs  does  not  refer  here  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Incarnate  Life  or  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  (as  at 
Jn.  15*7,  where  see  note),  but  to  the  eternal  and  prehistoric 
origins  of  that  life  (as  at  Jn.  841 ;  cf.  1  Jn.  21’- 14  3*).  Here,  again, 
we  go  back  to  iv  apxp  fy  o  Aoyos  (Jn.  I1).  idvurafiiBa  is  the 
verb  used  (Jn.  i14)  of  actual  bodily  seeing,  and  i<pavtpu>8y  is 
the  right  word  for  the  manifestation  on  earth  of  the  Life  of  the 
Word  (see  on  Jn.  i4).  “  That  which  was  in  being  eternally, 
that  which  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  and  touched  with 
our  own  hands  of  the  Word  of  Life,  the  Life  which  was  made 
manifest  in  the  flesh — that  we  declare  to  you.” 1 

In  this  preface,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle,  while  he  does  not 
offer  any  personal  witness  as  to  the  historical  incidents  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  claims  to  have  seen  Him  in  the  flesh,  just 
as  the  writer  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  does:  c dtnurdptOa 
• rip •  $6£aii  avrou  (i14,  where  see  note).  The  use  of  the  first 
person  plur.  for  testimony  to  the  broad  facts  of  Christian 
experience  appears  both  in  the  Gospel  (i14  3U,  where  see  note) 
and  in  the  Epistle  (1  Jn.  414);  while  in  the  body  of  the  Epistle, 
the  personal  relation  of  the  writer  to  his  correspondents  is 
shown  by  the  frequent  use  of  “  I,”  as  contrasted  with  “  you.” 

The  number  of  verbal  coincidences  between  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle  is  very  large.  Lists  have  been  printed  by  Holtzmann, 
and  also  by  R.  Law,*  and  need  not  be  reproduced  here.  The 
similarity  extends  to  grammar  as  well  as  to  choice  of  words  and 
of  phrases;  cf.,  e.g.,  the  elliptic  use  of  iAA*  Tya  (Jn.  9*,  1  Jn.  a1*), 
the  emphatic  use  of  was  o  with  a  pres.  part.  (Jn.  31*,  1  Jn. 
3*-  *• lc),  the  collective  use  of  vav  o  (Jn.  6s7, 1  Jn.  5*).  ficnvos 
is  used  sometimes  of  Christ  as  the  main  subject  of  the  sentence, 
as  it  is  in  the  Gospel  (see  on  is).  The  constr.  vujtwuv  ik 
(see  on  i1*),  frequent  in  the  Gospel,  is  found  also  in  1  Jn.  s10- ls. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  differences,  especially  in  the  use  of 
particles,  ow,  so  frequently  expressing  historical  transition 
in  the  Gospel  (see  on  i22),  does  not  appear  in  the  Epistle,  which 
is  not  a  narrative.  &4,  which  is  found  212  times  in  the  Gospel, 
very  often  in  dialogue,  is  only  used  8  times  in  the  Epistle.* 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  linguistic  similarities  are  far  more 
striking  than  the  divergences. 

The  Epistle  probably  is  a  little  later  in  date  than  the  Gospel, 
the  characteristic  doctrines  of  which  reappear  occasionally  in 
a  slightly  modified  form.  In  both  books  the  spiritual  presence 


1  For  a  trenchant  criticism  of  We 
R.  Law.  The  Tests  of  Life,  pp.  43,  334. 
*L.c.  pp.  341  fi.  See  also  Brooke, 
*  Cf.  Law,  l.c.  pp.  346  ff.,  for  son 


Moffatt,  Introd.,  p.  390  f. 


cott's  exegesis  of  i  Jn.  i*.  see 

'he  Epp.  of  St.  John  (pp.  ii  ff.). 
divergences  of  style  ;  and  see 
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of  Christ  with  His  people  is  taught,  as  in  both  Eternal  Life  is 
at  once  a  present  reality  and  a  future  hope.*  In  both,  again, 
judgment  is  a  present  fact,  as  well  as  a  npltns  of  the  future, 
which  was  its  significance  for  Judaism  (cf.  Jn.  5"-  *).  But 
the  Epistle  (417)  lays  more  stress  on  the  judgment  of  the  future 
than  the  Gospel  does;  to  the  writer  in  his  later  work  it  seems 
as  if  Antichrist  has  come  already  (4*),  and  that  “  the  last  hour  ” 
is  at  hand  (aM-  **).  In  the  Gospel  (cf.  14*)  as  well  as  in  the 
Epistle  (2“),  the  Parousia  or  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  is 
contemplated;  but  there  is  a  difference  of  emphasis. 

In  the  Epistle,  the  controversies  with  Judaism,  with  which 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospel  has  much  to  do,  have  dropped  out 
of  sight;  and  Gnosticism,  only  hinted  at  in  the  earlier  work, 
has  come  into  full  view  as  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  the 
Christian  religion  (1  Jn.  4*).  The  necessities  of  the  case 
prompt  a  fuller  (although  not  a  deeper)  treatment  of  sin  and 
of  the  atoning  and  cleansing  efficacy  of  the  Passion  of  Christ 
than  is  found  in  the  Gospel.  Cf.  1  Jn.  i*-z*  3*"*  410  with  Jn. 
1“  8“  1 6s.  It  is  implied,  but  not  asserted,  in  the  Gospel  (141*) 
that  Jesus  is  the  first  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  being  “  another  ” 
whom  He  will  send;  but  Jesus  is  explicitly  described  only  in 
1  Jn.  21  as  our  Paraclete  or  Advocate  with  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  mutual  indwelling  of  God  and  man, 
again,  appears  in  a  slightly  different  form  in  the  Gospel  and 
in  the  Epistle.  In  the  Gospel  the  disciple  abides  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  in  him  (6“  1541);  but  in  the  Epistle  he  who  has  faith 
in  Christ  abides  in  God  and  God  in  him  (4“'  **).  “  The 

Gospel  is  Chris, tocentric,  the  Epistle  Theocentric.”  *  In  the 
former  Christ’s  own  teaching  about  His  Person  is  reproduced; 
in  the  latter  its  practical  significance  for  the  children  of  God  is 
expounded. 

We  have  elsewhere  *  called  attention  to  the  verbal  citation  by 
Polycarp  of  1  Jn.  4*- 4  and  to  the  statement  of  Eusebius  that 
Papias  “used  testimonies  from  this  Epistle.”4  The  evidence 
of  its  acceptance  by  Irenaeus,  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  the 
Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  is  as  clear  as  is  that  for  the  Gospel. 

B.  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  EPISTLES 

The  two  short  letters,  2  Jn.  and  3  Jn.,  which  might  each 
have  covered  a  single  sheet  of  papyrus,  are  private  letters  of 
exhortation;  3  Jn.  being  addressed  to  one  Gaius,  and  2  Jn. 
either  to  a  Christian  lady  of  position  or  to  a  particular  Church. 

1  See  p.  clx.  •  Cf.  law,  l.e.  p,  355. 

*  P.  Ixxii.  *  P.  liii. 


THE  SECOND 


THIRD  EPISTLES 


Origen  mentions  that  they  were  not  accepted  by  all,  and 
Eusebius  says  that  some  placed  them  among  the  dn-iAcyopcva 
or  controverted  books;  but  their  occasional  character  may  well 
have  prevented  them  from  being  ranked  as  Canonical  Scripture, 
in  some  quarters,  when  the  idea  of  a  Canon  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  being  anxiously  examined. 

That  they  were  written  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the 
First  Epistle  has  been  often  disputed,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  But  the  internal  evidence  which  the  three 
Epistles  present  of  a  common  author  is  strong.  Thus  em¬ 
phasis  is  laid  on  4A jJ0«a  (2  Jn.1-  *,  3  Jn.8- 12)  and  on  “  walking 
m  the  truth  ”  (2  Jn.4,  3  Jn.*- 4);  on  aydmj  (2  Jn.*,  3  Jn.4),  which 
w  the  love  of  the  brethren,  after  the  “  new  commandment  ” 
of  Christ  (a  Jn.s,  3  Jn.s);  on  “  abiding  ”  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  (2  Jn.“;  cf.  Jn.  831);  on  the  joy  of  Christian  disciples 
being  fulfilled  (2  Jn.1!;  cf.  1  Jn.  i4) ;  on  the  value  of  fLaprvpla 
(3  J^-  ) ;  on  the  confessing  that  Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  flesh, 
as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Antichrist  (2  Jn.’,  1  Jn.  4*-*); 
on  sin  forbidding  the  vision  of  God  (3  Jn.11,  1  Jn.  3*).  These 
are  all  doctrines  and  precepts  characteristically  Johannine. 

There  are  also  in  2  and  3  Jn.  turns  of  phrase  which  recall 
both  Gospel  and  First  Epistle.  Cf.  2  Jn.*  oin  ?v«  with 
1  Jn-  5“  0  %Xa>v  nv  vloV  :  3  Jn.1*  oiSas  or*  j)  /Mprvfua.  Tjfluiv 
ikr,^  Irrn  with  JK  2 1*4:  3  Jn.1*  K«l  fait  Si  pnprvpoiytcv 
with  Jn.  1527  Kai  v/M«  Sc  fiaprvpiiTf.  Charles  calls  attention 
to  the  use  of  py  with  the  participle,  which  is  found  in  Jn.  (n 
rimes),  1  Jn.  (8),  2  Jn.  (2),  3  Jn.  (1),  although  never  in  the 
Apocalypse.1 

We  hold  that  the  cumulative  evidence  thus  available  from 
the  style  and  diction  of  two  short  letters  sufficiently  proves  that 
they  are  written  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  Gospel  and 
the  First  Epistle. 

We  next  observe  that  the  writer  of  2  and  3  Jn.  describes 
himself  to  his  correspondents  as  6  irp«rfivT(pos,  as  if  that  were 
a  description  of  his  personality  which  would  identify  him 
without  question.  He  is  the  Presbyter,  although  there  were, 
no  doubt,  many  other  presbyters  in  the  Christian  community. 
Now,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  irpcoySvrcpos  is  never 
used  (for  1  Pet.  s1  is  not  really  an  exception)  of  one  of  the 
Twelve.*  And,  further,  3  Jn.  shows  that  a  certain  Diotrephes 
had  actually  repudiated  the  writer’s  authority.  This  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  writer  had  been  recognised 

1  See  Charles,  Revelation,  i.  p.  xxxiv.  for  other  minute  points  ol 
grammar  which  support  the  view  that  the  Gospel  and  all  three  Epistles 
are  from  the  same  hand. 

*  See  p.  xlvii  above. 
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as  one  of  the  original  apostles.  But  the  writer  has  a  distinctive 
title;  he  is  The  Presbyter ,  6  wp«r/S»*-epos,  a  title  which  is  only 
found  elsewhere  in  its  use  by  Papias  as  descriptive  of  “  John 
the  Presbyter,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord.”  1  We  thus  go  back 
for  the  authorship  of  2  and  3  Jn.  to  the  conclusion  which  Jerome 
mentions’  as  held  by  some  in  his  day,  viz.  that  they  were 
written  by  John  the  presbyter. 

C.  GENERAL  CONCLUSION  AS  TO  AUTHORSHIP  OF 
THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  EPISTLES 

The  author  of  2  and  3  Jn.  is  also  the  author  of  1  Jn.;  and 
we  have  already  observed  that  this  longer  Epistle  was  written 
by  one  who  claims  to  have  been  in  the  company  of  Jesus  when 
on  earth,  i.e.  that  he  heard  and  saw  and  touched  Him.®  This 
corroborates  our  identification  of  “  the  Presbyter  ”  of  2,  3  Jn. 
with  John  the  presbyter,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus — that  is, 
who  belonged  to  the  outer  circles  of  disciples  although  not 
one  of  the  Twelve.4 

Hence  we  conclude  that,  since  as  to  style  and  diction  and 
theological  standpoint,  the  Gospel  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  First  Epistle,  John  the  presbyter  was  the  writer  and 
editor  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  although  he  derived  his  narrative 
material  from  John  the  son  of  Zebedee.4  John  the  presbyter, 
in  short,  is  the  evangelist ,  as  distinct  from  John  the  apostle, 
who  was  the  witness  to  whose  testimony  the  evangelist  appeals 
(19“  ar").  To  the  mind  of  the  early  Church  at  Ephesus,  it 
was  the  evidence  for  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus’  life  and 
death  that  was  the  important  matter;  and  for  this  they  had  the 
testimony  of  the  last  of  the  apostles.  The  language  of  Poly¬ 
crates  4  and  of  Irenaeus,7  not  to  speak  of  the  widespread  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  Gospel  was  not  written  by  the  apostle’s  own  hand, 
but  was  dictated  to  a  disciple,  is  consonant  with  the  conclusion 
that  has  emerged  from  an  examination  of  the  style  of  the  several 
Johannine  books. 

(vi)  The  Apocalypse  is  not  by  John  the  Presbyter, 

BUT  PROBABLY  BY  JOHN  THE  APOSTLE 

An  examination  of  the  style  and  diction  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  shows  that  it  is  not  from  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the 

1  See  p.  lil  above.  *  De  uirr.  ill.  9.  »  P.  Ix.  *  P.  xlvii. 

*  This  is.  substantially,  the  view  of  Hamack  :  '*  That  in  some  way, 
John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  is  behind  the  Fourth  Gospel  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  and  hence  our  Gospel  is  to  be  considered  as  a  Gospel  of  John 
the  presbyter,  according  to  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  “  (Chronol.,  i.  077). 

*P.  L  1  P.  xlvii. 
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Apocalypse,  while  it  markedly  resembles  in  these  respects 
the  Johannine  Epistles,  and  especially  the  First  Epistle. 

The  vocabulary  of  Jn.  is  small.  In  the  Johannine  writings 
only  990  words  are  used  altogether,  and  in  the  Gospel  only  919. 
The  Apocalyptist  has  an  even  scantier  vocabulaiy  of  866 
words.  Only  441  words  are  common  to  both  writers;  i.e. 
Jn.  has  545  words  not  used  by  the  Apocalyptist,  while  the 
Apocalyptist  has  425  not  used  by  Jn. 

Among  Jn.’s  990  words,  there  are  84  exclusively  Johannine, 
i.e.  not  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.;  74  of  these  are  found 
in  the  Gospel  only,  viz. : 

iyytXAetv,  dAinW,  dAXa^ofltv,  aAdy,  ivBpai ad,  dvrAeu/,  dvrAypa, 
dawnivdywyot,  apxiTpticAu'OS ,  /3a  toy,  /3ij3p<5cr«tv,  ytyen/,  yiptev, 
yX  wtraoKopov,  baxputtv,  Sia£iwiwwu,  tyKiuvMl,  cKvtvttv,  lAtyjaa, 
ifuropiov,  ip<j>vtrav,  ifrar^ar,  Ardparos,  C7rcv8vryr,  iTriypUiy,  J)Xo<i, 
BtoaifUp,  ShrjKT),  8ptppa,  KCLplou,  Ktppja,  Kfpp.a.Tttrrfc,  Kafirovpos, 
KXijpa,  Kolprpris,  KoXvpfhjBpa,  Kopif/ortpov,  xpWtroi,  Xtvriav,  Xlrpa, 
Xoyxrj,  /tarovv,  pcrprjrrp,  payy,  vtfrrav,  o£fir,  ovdpiov,  otfraptov, 
TtvOepos,  vepihtirrBaL,  ircrpos,  vortpoy,  TrpofiaTuay,  7J  pop3.Tt.uv, 
wpoCTTUTTjs,  ffpOTicwynys,  vpocr<j>ilyLoy,  erripva,  irrvt rpa,  fiitiv,  truiXos, 
a-KTpmrmCa,  <rvyxpij<r0ai,  <rwttatpxt(r6<u,  rtraprcuos,  Terpapyvos, 
tttXos,  bopla,  b<j>avr6s,  <j>avos,  tf>payi\Xioy,  -^tipappos,  xoAgw,  ij/wpCoy.1 

The  subject-matter  of  the  Apocalypse  naturally  calls  for  a 
vocabulary  distinct  from  that  of  either  the  Gospel  or  the 
Epistles;  and  reasons  may  be  found  for  some  obvious  differ¬ 
ences.  Thus  the  Apocalyse  treats  much  of  sorrow  and  warfare, 
and  accordingly  it  has  jrdox*1*’,  irSXtpos,  ir(v$ os,  l-rropovij,  which 
Jn.  does  not  use  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Jn.  has  cAirfs,  ^apd,  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  Apoc.  Again,  the  words  <Ikwv,  pvorqpiey, 
vow,  <nyr),  <ro<j>ta,  which  the  Apoc.  uses,  are  studiously  avoided 
by  Jn.,  probably  because  of  their  place  in  Gnostic  doctrine, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  avoidance  of  the  mystical 
numbers  seven 2  and  ten,  both  of  which  appear  in  the  Apoc. 
Perhaps  Jn.  avoids  mWre  (only  in  1  Jn.  5*,  four  times  in  Apoc.) 
for  a  similar  reason,  while  he  uses  wurrcvay  a  hundred  times 
(see  on  i7).  yiwis  is  used  by  neither  author. 

Other  divergences,  however,  are  not  susceptible  of  such 
an  explanation.  The  variety  of  use  of  dXyfljjs,  dXy&vo:,  is 
puzzling  (see  on  1*).  Jn.  never  uses  dwmrroXos  of  the  Twelve 
(but  see  on  1314),  while  the  Apoc.  never  uses  Jn.’s  favourite  title 
paBijtip  (see  on  2*).  So,  too,  Jn.  avoids  wpeir/Sw-tpos  (except 

1  The  words  dyyeMa,  dn-ixpivroj,  tnStxeeOiu,  (Xaa/i6s,  rlr q,  ^Aoirixu- 
rcfou,  tp\vapclv,  xdp*vs,  xplepa  are  only  found  in  the  Johannine  Epistles. 

mcriros  is  found  both  in  Gospel  and  I  Ep.,  but  nowhere  else  in 
the  N.T. 

1  See  p.  ixxxix. 
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a  Jn.1,  3  Jn.1),  while  the  Apoc.  has  it  a  dozen  times.  Swa/ns, 
davpa,  urgys,  Kparosj  used  in  the  Apoc.,  do  not  appear  m 
Jn.,  although  we  might  have  expected  to  find  them  in  his 
report  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  The  Apoc.  has  ipviov  (for 
Christ),  fa -T/pa,  irirpu,  <fiovfv s,  i/'euStJs,  while  Jn.  uses,  the 
synonyms  d/ivoi,  pvripiiav,  irtrpos,  ivBpommoveR,  ipevxTTifS. 
Where  the  Apocalyptist  writes  ‘Upova-aXrjp,  Jn.  has  ’It/xwdAv/ia 
(see  on  i“).  ,  , 

With  the  use  of  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  connecting 
particles,  Jn.  is  more  at  home  than  is  the  Apocalyptist.  None 
of  the  following  appears  in  Apoc.:  iv-ip  (16  times  in  Jn.), 
dm  (i),  <rvv  (3),  IT po  (9);  Ifir)  (t8),  w  (30),  iroMs  (45),  /iff  (8). 
hrl,  on  the  contrary,  is  four  times  as  frequent  in  Apoc.  as  m 
Jn.  To  these  may  be  added  AAXd  (120  Jn.,  13  Apoc.),  yap 
(70  Jn.,  17  Apoc.),  and  Jn.’s  favourite  otv  (see  on  1” ;  in 
the  Apoc.  it  occurs  only  6  times  and  always  as  illative).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prep,  tvioTnov  with  the  gen.  is  only  used 
thrice  by  Jn.;  but  34  tunes  by  the  Apocalyptist,  where  it  is 
probably  due  to  Semitic  influence.  The  instrumental  use  of 
6-  in  the  Apoc.  is  found  33  times,  although  hardly  at  all  in 
Jn.  (see  however,  on  13s5). 

The  proper  names  ’Iiprovs  and  'l<advr)t  are  always  anar¬ 
throus  in  Apoc. ;  whereas  the  usage  is  different  in  Jn.  (see  on 
i®.  “).  The  Apoc.  never  uses  the  possessive  pronouns  ^prrtpot 
(twice  in  Jn.),  ip.inpm  (3),  (6),  lS«ts  (15),  while  i/tos,  which 

is  used  by  Jn.  forty  times,  appears  only  in  Rev.  2®. 

More  remarkable  than  any  differences  in  diction  are  the 
differences  in  the  constructions  used  by  Jn.  and  the  Apocalyptist. 
The  grammar  of  the  Apocalypse  has  been  thoroughly  studied 
by  Charles,  who  brings  out  its  Hebraic  character.1  Its  Greek 
is  unique  in  its  solecisms,  and  points  to  a  certain  awkwardness 
in  using  the  Greek  language  on  the  part  of  its  author,  who 
thinks  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  throughout.  The  Greek  of  the 
Apocalypse  has  none  of  the  idiomatic  subtleties  which  meet 
us  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  *  (see,  o.g.,  note  on  3®). 

It  was  held  by  some  critics  in  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  written  in  the  time  of  Nero;  and  thus  a 
period  of  perhaps  twenty  years  intervened  between  it  and  the 
issue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Here,  it  was  supposed,  we  may 
find  time  for  a  fuller  mastery  of  Greek  style  being  acquired  by 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  before  he  wrote  the  Gospel. 
However,  the  Neronic  date  of  the  Apocalypse  is  now  abandoned 
by  most  scholars,  who  have  reverted  to  the  traditional  date  in 


1  See  Charles,  Revelation,  i  pp.  cxvii-clix. 

8  Fot  the  argument  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  as  to  difference  of 
style,  cf.  Euseb.  H.E.  vii.  23,  and  see  p.  lvi 
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the  reign  of  Domitian;  so  that  we  cannot  reckon  on  any  long 
interval  between  the  issue  of  the  two  books.1  The  differences 
between  the  Greek  of  Gospel  and  Revelation  are  so  marked 
that  we  cannot  account  for  them  by  the  assumption  that  the 
common  author  altered  his  style  so  fundamentally  in  a  short 
period. 

Reference  must  here  be  made  to  Dr.  Burney's  theory  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  of  Aramaic  origin,  and  that  its  Greek 
is  only  translation-  Greek,  betraying  its  Aramaic  base  at  every 
point.  Despite  the  established  facts  that  behind  the  Fourth 
Gospd  there  was  a  Jewish  mind,  and  that  an  undertone  of 
Semitic  ways  of  thought  and  speech  may  be  discerned  in  its 
language  (see  further,  p.  lxxxi),  Burney’s  view  has  not  been 
generally  accepted  by  scholars.  Many  passages  that  have  been 
cited  by  him  and  others  as  Aramaic  in  form  are  quite  defensible 
“Greek;  “fi  e  gio0D  i"  7“  86#  I0“  See  4180  n<»tes  on 
?  "  .  I2  -  Classical  parallels  can  be  produced* 

for  the  diction  m  4»  8®  9«-  “  14®  16*.  »  17®  19*  soi»  (see  notes 
tn  toe.),  which  show  that  Jn’.s  Greek  in  these  places  is  not  the 
Greek  of  a  mere  translator.  At  3“  io®.  “  it  is  true  that  a 
precise  Greek  parallel  cannot  be  cited,  but  even  at  these  points 
an  Aramaic  origin  is  not  suggested,  nor  can  Jn.’s  Greek  be 
challenged.  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  Burney’s 
Uieory  is  the  identity  of  style  between  the  Gospel  and  the  First 
Epistle.  The  latter  is,  admittedly,  an  original  Greek  letter, 
and  its  author  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (see  p.  lxi). 

To  return  to  the  Apocalypse.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
simflanties  in  language  as  in  thought  with  the  Gospel. 

Both  authors,  e,g.,  quote  Zech.  1210  with  tfwivnjo-ov,  which 
is  not  the  LXX  rendering  (see  on  Jn.  19*7).  But  this  only 
proves  the  common  use  of  a  prevalent  translation  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  ohtves  i£tKamyra.v  in  Rev.  i7  does  not  refer  to 
ws  piercing  of  the  Lord’s  side,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  Jn 
but  to  those  who  crucified  Him.  The  phrase  rqpiiv  rw  Adyov 
or  rriptiv  TOS  frroAas  is  frequent  both  in  Jn.  and  in  Apoc. 
(cf.  Rev.  3»- 10  227-  *  127  14“,  and  see  on  Jn.  851  14“). 

tw  SS?'  Th°  "“.„a  s“PP0rter  of  the  Neronic  date,  acknowledged 
*  a  considerable  interval  of  time  between  the  two  books, 
menhty  of  authorship  cannot  be  maintained  (Apocalypse  of  St,  John , 

Origin  0}  the  Fourth  Gospel,  by  C.  F.  Burney  (1922). 
*“  jbotb  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  to  John  the  presbyter  (see 
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Cf.  also  &  Su/itiv  IpxMo  (Rev.  2  a1’)  with  Jn.  7”  where  see 
note.  The  verb  viko.v,  “  to  overcome,  is  applied  to  Christ 
both  in  Jn.  and  in  Apoc.,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  N.T.  (see 
on  Jn.  16“).  Both  writers  express  the  same  idea  when  they 
speak  of  Christ  as  5  ipvit  ™S  &oS  (Jn.  i29),  or  to  ipv iov  (Rev. 
S»  passim, ).  The  phrase  iyi  Api  introducing  great  utterances 
of  Christ  is  also  used,  in  both  Apoc.  and  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
in  the  same  way.1  .  ,  , 

Apart  from  verbal  correspondences  of  this  kind,  the 
Christology  of  Apoc.  has  marked  resemblances  to  that  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  That  Christ  is  Judge  (Rev.  6“),  that  He  was 
cre-existent  (Rev.  i1?  31*),  and  that  He  had  divine  knowledge  of 
men’s  hearts  and  thoughts  (Rev.  a»)  are  thoughts  familiar  to 
Jn  And  that  the  abiding  of  God  with  man  is  a  permanent 
issue  of  Christ’s  work  is  a  specially  Johannine  dogma  (cf. 
Rev  *»  2i8  with  Jn.  14*®).  The  application  of  the  mysterious 
title  “  the  Word  of  God  ”  to  Christ  in  Rev.  19“  prepares 
the  reader  for  the  more  explicit  Logos  doctrine  of  the  Prologue 
to  the  Gospel.*  .  , 

These  similarities  3  cannot  outweigh  the  differences  which 
compel  us  to  recognise  that  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse 
proceed  from  different  hands;  but  they  point  to  some  contact 
between  the  two  writers.  The  simplest  explanation  is  that 
the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
Apocalyptist  as  a  disciple.  If  the  Apocalypist  was  John  the 
son  of  Zebedee  (a  view  which  seems  to  the  present  writer 
to  be  reasonable  *),  then  from  a  new  angle  we  reach  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  the  “  witness  ”  behind 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  was,  however,  written  by  a  younger 
disciple  of  Christ. 


(vii)  Summary  of  Argument  as  to  Authorship 

1.  John  the  apostle  was  the  Beloved  Disciple  (p.  xxxvii). 
He  did  not  suffer  a  martyr’s  death  (p.  xxxviii  fi),  but  lived  to 
extreme  old  age  in  Ephesus  (p.  xlviii). 

2.  The  tradition  that  John  the  apostle  was  himself  the 
actual  writer  of  both  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  must  be  rejected 
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because  of  the  far-reaching  difference  of  style  between  the  two 

k°°3.  The  theory  that  John  the  apostle  was  the  sole  author 
of  the  Gospel  is  not  established  by  its  general  recognition 
(p.  lix)  in  the  second  and  following  centuries  as  “the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John.”  That  may  unhesitatingly  be  accepted, 
in  the  sense  that  John  was  behind  it,  and  that  it  represents 
faithfully  his  picture  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  reproduces  His  teach¬ 
ing.  It  was  this  that  the  early  Church  deemed  to  be  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  not  any  literary  problem  as  to  the  method  by 
which  the  reminiscences  of  John  the  apostle  came  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  The  reason  why  the  Second  Gospel  was  regarded 
as  authoritative  was  because  it  reproduced  the  witness  of  Peter, 
and  not  because  it  was  known  to  have  been  compiled  by  Mark. 
The  ground  of  its  authority  was  belief  in  its  apostolic  origin,  as 
Papias  tells  us.1  This  it  was  which  was  claimed  for  the  Fourth 
Gospel  by  the  elders  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  (si**),  where, 
as  Irenseus  says  (p.  xlvii),  it  was  first  published,  and  this  it  was 
which  gave  it  authority.  There  could  be  no  higher  testimony 
than  that  of  John  the  Beloved  Disciple.  But  that  he  wrote 
it  with  his  own  hand  is  not  asserted  by  the  second-century 
Fathers ;  and  the  only  traditions  that  remain  as  to  the  manner 
of  its  composition  (pp.  lvi  ff.)  reveal  that  John  was  not  regarded 
as  the  sole  author  by  those  who  accepted  his  Gospel  as 
canonical. 

4.  Further,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Gospel  indicates 
that  the  writer  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  “  witness  ”  to 
whom  he  appeals.  The  certificate  of  authentication  in  21“ 
is  written  by  the  same  person  who  wrote  the  Gospel  as  a  whole, 
for  the  style  is  identical  with  the  style  of  Jn.  throughout.  No 
doubt  it  is  the  certificate  not  of  the  evangelist  avowedly,  but 
of  the  elders  of  the  Church;  nevertheless  it  is  written  for  them 
by  him,  and  the  writer  is  distinct  from  the  Beloved  Disciple 
whose  witness  is  certified  as  true.  And  the  language  of  19** 
(where  see  note)  is  even  more  conclusive,  as  distinguishing 
between  the  evangelist  and  his  authority. 

5.  We  shall  see  that  the  evangelist  not  only  sometimes 
corrects  the  statements  of  the  Synoptists  (p.  xcvii  f.),  but  that 
he  occasionally  adopts  the  actual  words  used  by  Mk.  and  Lk. 
(p.  xcvi  f.).  Now  that  he  ventures  to  correct  anything  told  m 
the  earlier  Gospels,  shows  that  he  is  relying  on  an  authority 
that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Jn.  depends  on  the  Beloved  Disciple, 
and  is  careful  to  reproduce  his  corrections  of  the  currem 
evangelical  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  phrases  in  which  Mk.  and  Lk.  embody  that 

1  See  Eusebius,  H.E.  iff.  39. 15. 
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tradition,  and  he  does  not  scruple  on  occasion  to  make  them 
his  own.  This  is  quite  natural  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  telling 
a  story  as  to  the  details  of  which  he  has  not  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  although  Jn.  was,  in  a  sense,  padr/Ajs  roS  evpiov  (p.  Hi). 
He  follows  his  authorities  verbally,  for  such  was  the  literary 
habit  of  the  time.  But  it  is  improbable  that  the  aged  apostle, 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  would  have  fallen  back  on  the  words 
of  others  when  he  could  have  used  words  of  his  own.  This  is 
specially  improbable  when  we  remember  that  John  was  not 
slow  to  correct  when  necessary  what  Mk.  and  Lk.  bad  recorded. 
An  examination  of  the  relation  to  the  Synoptics  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  thus  reveals  the  presence  of  two  persons  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  latter,  viz.  the  apostle  who  was  an 
original  authority,  and  the  evangelist  who  put  the  reminiscences 
of  his  teacher  into  shape.1 

6.  The  actual  writer  (as  distinct  from  the  “witness”) 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  also  the  writer  of  the  Johannine  Epistles. 
This  is  not  only  shown  by  identity  of  style  (p.  lxii  f.),  but  is 
confirmed  by  Church  tradition. 

7.  The  name  of  the  writer  cannot  be  given  with  as  complete 
confidence.  But,  if  the  writer,  like  the  Beloved  Disciple,  had 
the  name  “  John,”  a  very  common  name  among  Jews,  we 
may  find  here  a  plausible  explanation  for  some  confusion  of 
him  in  later  times  with  his  greater  namesake.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  likelihood  that  Irenaeus  associates  any  John  except  John 
the  apostle  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  (p.  xlix);  or  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  had  any  special 
curiosity  as  to  the  name  of  the  writer  who  compiled  the 
Gospel  on  the  apostle’s  authority  (p.  lxiv).  But  the  fact 
that  master  and  disciple  had  the  same  name  might  readily 
lead  to  a  forgetfulness  of  the  distinct  personality  of  the  lesser 

8.  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  attributed  to  “  John  ” 
claim  to  be  written  by  one  who  calls  himself  6  rrpttr^vrtpot 
(p.  Ixiii),  which  at  once  suggests  John  the  presbyter  of  whom 
Papias  tells  us  (p.  lii), 

■  9.  The  writer  of  Epp.  II.  HI.  was,  however,  also  the 
author  of  Ep.  I.  and  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (p.  Ixiii) ;  and 
thus  we  reach  the  final  inference  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
written  by  John  the  presbyter  from  the  reminiscences  and  the 
teaching  of  John  the  apostle  (p.  lxiv). 

No  claim  can  be  made  for  absolute  certainty  in  the  solution 
of  so  intricate  a  problem  as  the  authorship  of  the  “  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John.”  There  are  many  links  in  the  chain  0f 

1  For  a  criticism  of  this  argument,  first  developed  by  Weirs  acker, 
see  Drummond,  Character  and  Authorship,  etc.,  p.  398. 
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argument,  and  each  must  be  tested  separately.  In  this  short 
jummary  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  out  the  main 
points  at  issue,  which  have  been  examined  in  detail  in  the 
preceding  sections. 


(viii)  Early  Citations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
The  date  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  uncertain.  Lightfoot 
tentatively  placed  it  between  70  and  79  A.n.  In  any  case  it  is 
pf  too  early  a  date  to  make  it  possible  for  Barnabas  to  have 
quoted  the  Johannine  writings.  In  the  notes  on  21®  3U  6“ 
we  have  suggested,  however,  that  Barnabas  may  refer  to 
sayings  of  Jesus  which  were  traditionally  handed  down,  and 
which  were  afterwards  definitely  ascribed  to  Him  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  For  other  phrases  of  Barnabas  which  elucidate  in 
some  slight  degree  passages  in  Jn.,  see  on  8,s  i622 19**-  28  2iis- 
Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch ,  suffered  martyrdom  between 
the  years  no  and  n8.  His  Epistles  to  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor  and  of  Rome  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  having  come  in  the  flesh  (as  opposed  to  the 
prevalent  Docetism)  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (and  the  first  Epistle),  and  also  with  the  Pauline  con¬ 
ception  of  the  redemptive  efficacy  of  the  Passion.  The  idea 
of  canonical  books  of  the  N.T.,  as  distinct  from  the  O.T., 
had  not  been  formulated  or  accepted  by  the  Church  at  the  early 
date  when  Ignatius  wrote;  and  he  never  quotes  directly  or 
avowedly  from  the  Gospels  or  the  Apostolic  Epistles.1  He 
moved  in  the  circles  where  the  Johannine  presentation  of 
Christianity  first  found  explicit  expression;  and  this  may 
account,  in  part,  for  the  remarkable  likeness  of  his  thought 
and  religious  diction  to  the  writings  of  Jn.  It  does  not  follow 
that  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  there  is  any  conscious  literary 
obligation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  although  this  is  possible. 
But  it  is  in  accordance  with  all  probabilities,  that  Ignatius 
had  read  this  famous  book  which  had  been  produced  with  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  he  wrote  to  the  Christians  of  that  place.  He  uses  several 
Johannine  phrases  after  a  fashion  which  is  difficult  to  explain 
if  they  are  no  more  than  reflexions  of  current  Christian  teaching. 
See,  e.g.,  the  notes  on  Jn.  i1B  f  4“  51’  6™-  **■  M  7s8  8“  io7-  B-  80 
ias.  si  x3s.  so  IS».  w  I7si  2O20  where  the  Ignatian  parallels 
are  cited.2 

In  the  Antiochene  Acts  of  Martyrdom  (end  of  fourth 
1  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Ignatius,  i.  403. 

*  Cf.  Blimey,  Aramaic  Origin,  pp.  153  ff. ;  Drummond,  Fourth 
Gospel,  p.  259 ;  and  for  other  references,  Moffatt,  Introd.,  p.  578 1 
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century),  Ignatius  is  styled  &  tou  ootoXod  ‘Iwdwou  /ta&fnjc, 
but  there  is  no  early  evidence  for  this.1  In  his  letter  to  the 
Ephesians,  Ignatius  does  not  mention  John,  although  (§  12)  he 
bids  them  be  HailXov  o-opp.vv r«u  toC  ptpaprvprTjpivov.  But  it  must 
be  bome  in  mind  that  Ignatius  was  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
to  suffer  martyrdom  as  Paul  had  suffered,  and  this  gives  special 
point  to  his  mention  of  Paul.  He  could  not  have  cited  John  in 
this  context,  for  John  died  a  peaceful  death  at  Ephesus  and 
was  not  a  martyr.  In  another  place  (§  1 1)  he  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  Ephesians  were  ever  of  one  mind  with  the  apostle s, 
i.e.  not  only  Paul  the  founder  of  their  Church,  but  other 
apostles  as  well ;  and  this  is  most  simply  explained  as  carrying 
an  allusion  to  John.  Indeed,  that  a  bishop  who  had  visited 
the  churches  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  Tralles,  Philadelphia,  and 
Smyrna  (as  well  as  Polycarp  himself)  was  not  familiar  with  the 
activities  of  the  great  John  of  Asia,  is  highly  improbable. 

Ignatius  does  not  name  John,  nor  does  he  mention  his 
writings ;  but  his  circumstances  could  not  have  left  him  ignorant 
of  the  personality  of  the  man,  while  the  phraseology  of  the 
Ignatian  Epistles  betrays  acquaintance  with  the  teaching,  and 
probably  with  the  text,  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Polycarp  of  Smyrna  (bom  about  70  a.d.  and  died  a  martyr’s 
death  in  155  or  156) a  was  a  disciple  of  John  (see  p.  xlviii).  There 
is  no  chronological  difficulty  in  this.  If,  as  is  possible,  John 
lived  until  100  a.d,,  although  95  is  more  probable,  then  Polycarp 
would  have  been  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death;  he 
may  indeed  have  been  appointed  bishop  by  John,  as  Tertullian 
states  {de  Preescr.  32).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
had  some  intercourse  in  his  young  days  with  the  old  apostle. 
In  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (§  7)  1  Jn.  4*'*  is  quoted  almost 
verbatim,  8s  &v  p.rj  8/roXo-yp  'hjonvv  Xpurrov  fV  vapid  ikijkvBivat 
ovri'xpurros  corn’.  There  is  no  certain  reminiscence  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  although  Lightfoot  compares  Jn.  is16  with  §  12. 

A  Christian  Apocalypse,  called  The  Rest  of  the  Words  of 
Baruch,  contains  a  clear  reference  to  Jn.  1*  (see  note  in  loci). 
If  Rendel  Harris  is  right  in  dating  this  Apocalypse  about  the 
year  136  A.D.,  we  have  here  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  extant 
citations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

We  have  already  examined  (p.  liv)  the  relation  of  Papias 
(d.  146  a.d.)  to  John  the  presbyter  and  John  the  apostle;  but 
it  should  be  noted  here  that  Eusebius  tells  that  Papias  quoted 
the  First  Johannine  Epistle  ( H.E.  hi.  xxxix.  17),  and  his 
recognition  of  this  as  authoritative  involves  also  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel. 

1  See  Lightfoot,  Ignatius,  ii.  477. 

*  See,  for  these  dates,  Lightfoot,  Ignatius,  i.  pp.  647  ff. 
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Basi/ides,  a  Gnostic  teacher  of  Alexandria,  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (i.e.  117-138  a.d.;  cf.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vii.  17).  In  an  abstract  of  a  work  by  Basilides,  found 
in  Hippolytus  (Ref.  vii.  22),  the  words  of  Jn.  i*  are  quoted 
verbally.  “This,  says  he,  is  what  is  called  in  the  Gospels 

fyy  TO  <££«  TO  AkljBirbv  8  ^ur(£ti  TOKTa  avOpiaway  Ipyopcvav  tls  rov 

*00-71 av.”  There  is  a  later  reference  to  Jn.  a4  (Ref.  vii.  27). 
If  Hippolytus  is  quoting  here  the  work  of  Basilides  himself,1 
as  distinct  from  books  written  by  members  of  his  school, 
the  citation  of  1®  seems  to  prove  not  only  Basilides’  use  of  Jn., 
but  his  acceptance  of  it  as  among  “  the  Gospels”  generally 
recognised.  This  may  be  a  too  bold  inference,  but  die  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  Gnostic  teachers  of  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  shows  that  at  an  early  date,  certainly 
before  150  a.d.,  it  was  reckoned  by  them  to  be  a  Christian 
book  of  special  significance. 

The  earliest  commentary  upon  the  Fourth  Gospel,  of  which 
we  have  any  considerable  remains,  was  that  of  the  Gnostic 
Heracleon,  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century.* 
His  endeavour  was  to  find  support  for  the  doctrinal  system  of 
Valentinus,  as  he  understood  it,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which 
he  regarded  as  authoritative  Scripture.  In  his  extant  frag¬ 
ments  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Gospel  does  not  expressly 
appear;  but  it  is  implied  in  the  comment  of  Heracleon  on 
Jn.  iw,  which  he  says  proceeds  not  from  the  Baptist  but  from 
the  Disciple  (oi*  djro  rov  ftaTTTLtrrcv  dXX’  airo  rot  paByrov)  ,*  This 
is  plainly  meant  to  distinguish  words  of  John  the  Baptist  from 
that  of  the  Disciple  who  had  the  same  name. 

Moreover,  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  accepted  and  used  by 
some,  at  least,  of  the  Valentinian  heretics  against  whom 
Irenseus  directed  his  polemic  (Peer.  iii.  11.  7).  It  is  even 
probable  that  Valentinus  himself  recognised  its  authority, 
as  is  indicated  by  Tertullian  when  he  contrasts  Valentinus  with 
Marcion,  as  one  who  did  not,  like  Mardon,  mutilate  the  Gospels, 
but  used  the  “  entire  instrument.”  4  The  acceptance  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  by  many  Gnostics  as  well  as  Catholics  creates 
a  strong  presumption  that  it  had  been  given  to  the  public  as 
an  authoritative  work  at  a  time  before  controversy  had  arisen 
between  Christian  heretic  and  Christian  orthodox.  And  this 
pushes  the  date  back  to  a  period  before  the  time  of  Basilides. 

» This  was  held  by  Lightfoot  (Bibl.  Essays,  p.  ro8)  ;  Westcott 
(Comm.  p.  Ixvii) ;  Ezra  Abbot  ( Fourth  Gospel,  p.  82)  ;  Drummond 
regarded  it  as  probable  ( Fourth  Gospel,  p.  331). 

‘See.  for  the  extant  fragments  of  Heracleon,  A.  E.  Brooke,  in 
Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies  (1891). 

*  Cf.  Brooke,  l.c.  p.  55. 

*  "  Si  Valentinus  mtegro  instrumento  uti  uidetur  "  (de  Prases .  38), 
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There  is  nothing,  then,  extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  Basilides 
quoted  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  the  simplest  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  Hippolytus  assures  us  that  he  did. 

Of  other  Gnostic  writings  produced  not  later  than  150  a.d. 
the  fragmentary  Gospel  of  Peter  and  the  Acts  of  John  disclose 
dear  traces  of  the  Johannine  tradition. 

Pseudo-Peter  (§  5)  suggests  18®  (see  note);  he  agrees  (§  3) 
with  Jn.  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Crucifixion  to  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread  (19”) ;  he  refers  to  the  nails  by  which  the 
hands  of  Jesus,  the  feet  not  being  mentioned,  were  fastened 
to  the  Cross  (§  6;  cf.  20“);  he  tells  (§  4)  of  the  crurifragium, 
in  a  confused  manner  (cf.  19*®);  and  the  end  of  the  fragment 
reports  the  departure  of  some  disciples,  after  the  Passover 
solemnities  were  over,  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  for  fishing,  ap¬ 
parently  being  about  to  introduce  the  narrative  of  Jn.  2r. 
These  points  of  the  apocryphal  writer  are  not  derived  from  the 
Synoptists.  See  also  on  19s®-  **• 

The  latter  part  of  the  Acts  of  John  tells  of  John  as  reclining 
on  the  Lord’s  breast,  when  at  a  meal  (§  89;  cf.  13“).  In  these 
Acts  (§  97)  the  Crucifixion  is  on  Friday  at  the  sixth  hour 
(cf.  1914),  and  allusion  is  made  to  the  piercing  of  the  Lord’s 
side  (§  97  Aoyxats  rvovopai  Kat  koX afiois,  and  §  loi  vvywro; 
cf.  19s4  and  note  thereon).  In  the  Gnostic  hymn  (§  95),  Christ 
claims  to  be  both  Door  and  Way*.  Bvpa  tipi  trot  tcpovovri  pe. 
’A/iijv  oSos  tlfii  cot  TrapoStTjj  (see  on  10®  14®).  The  Fourth 
Gospel  is  distorted,  but  that  it  was  known  to  the  writer  of  these 
Acts  is  certain. 

It  is  true  that  some  persons  in  the  second  century  rejected 
the  Fourth  Gospel  as  authoritative.  Irenseus  mentions  some 
who  would  not  accept  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  and  so 
“  do  not  admit  that  form  [of  the  Spirit],  which  is  according 
to  John’s  Gospel  ”  (Har.  iii.  rr.  9),  Epiphanius  in  his  account 
of  heretical  systems  (probably  based  in  a  confused  way  upon 
Hippolytus)  mentions  people  to  whom  he  gives  the  nickname 
of  Alogi,  because  they  rejected  the  Logos  doctrine  of  John  ; 
“  they  receive  neither  the  Gospel  of  John  nor  the  Apocalypse,” 
which  they  ascribed  to  the  heretic  Cerinthus.®  Whether  these 
persons  were  few  or  many,  they  held  (according  to  Epiphanius) 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  of  the  first  century,  as  Cerinthus 
was  a  contemporary  of  John.8  It  is  probable  from  what 
Epiphanius  adds,  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
impugners  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  mentioned  by  Irenseus. 
We  are  not,  however,  concerned  here  with  the  history  of  the 
N.T.  Canon,  but  only  with  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 

1  Cf.  contra  Gardner-Smith,  J.T.S.,  April  rg26,  p.  236. 

*  Hur.  li.  a,  3.  »  see  above,  p.  xlix. 


Gospel  “  according  to  St.  John”  ;  and  this  cannot  be  placed 
*t  a  later  date  than  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Justin  Martyr  wrote  his  Apologies  and  Dialogue  with 
Trypho  about  145-13°  a.d.  He  mentions  John  the  apostle 
once,  and  then  as  the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse :  “A  certain  man 
among  us  (yap  y/u*'),  by  name  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  prophesied  in  a  revelation  (awoKaXvifitl)  which  was 
made  to  him,”  etc.,  alluding  to  Rev.  204'*  (Dial.  81 ;  cf.  Dial. 
45).  This  Dialogue,  according  to  Eusebius,1  is  the  record  of 
a  controversy  held  by  Justin  with  Trypho  at  Ephesus  ;  §  1 
places  Justin  at  Ephesus  soon  after  the  Barcochba  revolt,  or 
about  the  year  136.  When  writing  then  of  John  the  apostle 
as  rap’  1 l]pXv,  he  is  writing  of  one  who  was  at  Ephesus  forty 
years  before,  and  of  whose  influence  and  personality  he  must 
have  been  fully  informed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Justin  does  not  speak  of  John  the 
apostle  as  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  only  the  Apocalypse  being 
specially  mentioned  as  his  work.  This  may  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  carefully  chosen  language  used  by  Irenseus, 
when  speaking  of  the  relation  of  John  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  its  publication  at  Ephesus.*  It  is  possible  that  Justin  was 
aware  of  the  tradition  which  associated  another  personality 
with  that  of  John  the  apostle  in  the  composition  of  the  Gospel. 

However  that  may  be,  Justin’s  doctrinal  system  is  dependent 
as  a  whole  upon  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  especially  on  the 
Prologue.  He  was  undoubtedly  familiar  with  its  general 
teaching.  His  books  being  apologetic  (for  Roman  use)  and 
controversial  (with  the  Jews)  rather  than  exegetical  or  hortatory, 
we  could  not  expect  him  to  cite  verbatim  and  as  authoritative 
the  books  of  the  N.T.,  after  the  fashion  of  Irenseus  in  the  next 
generation.  None  the  less,  the  traces  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  apparent.® 

A  conclusive  passage  is  Apol.  61.  Justin  is  explaining 
how  converts  are  “new  made  through  Christ.”  They  are 
brought  where  there  is  water;  and  “  after  the  same  fashion 
of  regeneration  (dvayiyvija-iios)  with  which  we  ourselves  were 
regenerated,  they  are  regenerated,”  for  in  the  name  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  “they  receive  the  washing  of  water 
(to  iv  rip  JSoti  tot*  Aovrpdy  toioCvtoi)  ;  for  Christ  said,  Except 
ye  be  regenerated  (dvayivvyflfr-i),  ye  shall  not  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.  It  is  plain  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
were  born  once  for  all  to  enter  into  their  mothers’  wombs.” 
Here  we  have  an  almost  verbal  reproduction  of  Jn.  3*-®  (see 

1  H.E,  iv.  18.  6.  *  Cf.  p.  xlvii. 

•  The  details  are  discussed  at  length  in  Ezra  Abbot’s  The  Fourth 
Gospel,  pp.  23-48  (ed.  1880). 
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note  in  loc.).  Again,  in  Dial.  88,  ovk  tipi  b  Xpioros,  dXXa 
/Sowwos  comes  directly  from  Jn.  iss  and  not  from  the 
Synoptists  1  (see  note  in  loci).  The  allusion  in  Dial.  6g  to 
Christ’s  cure  of  those  blind  from  birth  («  yivcnjf),  and  the 
lame  and  deaf,  presupposes  91  (where  see  note).  Attempts 
to  get  rid  of  these  allusions  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  unreason¬ 
able.  See  also  notes  on  Jn.  414  124*  161*  1837  i913-  44  20“-  “, 
where  other  parallels  from  Justin  are  given.  With  1  Jn.  31 
may  be  compared  Dial.  123. 

Justin,  then,  used  the  Fourth  Gospel  a  little  before  T50  a.D.  ; 
and  at  one  point  ( Apol .  61)  quotes  it  as  authoritative  for  a 
saying  of  Jesus. 

The  “  Diatessaron  ”  of  Taiian  sufficiently  shows  the  co¬ 
equal  authority  of  Jn.  with  that  of  the  Synoptists,  when  his 
Harmony  was  composed.  Tatian  was  bom  about  no  a.d., 
and  had  been  in  intimate  relationship  with  Justin  at  Rome. 
His  acceptance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would,  almost  by  itself, 
suggest  that  Justin  took  the  same  view  of  its  importance  and 
its  authority. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  was  written  at  Rome  about  140 
A.D.,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  date.*  The  allegorist’s  allusions 
to  Scripture  are  few,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  his 
book.  He  speaks  (Sim.  ix.  12.  5)  of  baptism  as  a  condition  of 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  doctrine  which  recalls 
Jn.  3s  (where  see  note).  His  allusion  to  Christ  as  the  Gate  * 
(v  TrvXrj,  Sim.  ix.  12),  through  which  those  who  are  to  be  saved 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  reminiscent  of  the  teaching 
of  Jn.  ro*.  He  speaks  of  the  law  (rot-  vopov)  which  Christ 
received  from  the  Father  (Sim.  v.  6.  3);  this  is  Johannine  in  its 
thought  (cf.  lO43).  The  phrase  6  Kypios  dXij&yos  h>  iron-!  pylori 

oiiSiv  Trap*  afrru  tfnvbos  (Aland,  iii.  i)  is  verbally  similar  to 
1  Jn.  2”.  These  are  suggestions  of  the  prevalence  of  Johan¬ 
nine  teaching  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century; 
but  no  more  definite  proof  is  forthcoming  of  the  acquaintance 
of  Hermas  with  the  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  Epistle  to  Diognetus  is  dated  about  150  A.n.  by 
Lightfoot.4  In  x.  2,  3  he  speaks  of  God’s  love  for  men  (o  yap 
fobs  rolls  avdptairavs  rjydj rytrt),  adding  that  to  them  He  sent 
His  only  begotten  Son  (direo-TeiAe  tov  imov  au-roS  rw  povoyerrj), 
and  then  suggesting  that  their  love  for  Him  who  thus  loved 


*  The  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Gate  (if  TrtfXrj)  appears  also  in  Clem. 
Rom.  48,  a  document  which  is  contemporary  with  Jn„  but  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Johannine  writings. 

4  It  breaks  of!  in  c.  10,  and  cc.  ir,  12  are  by  a  different,  probably 
a  later,  hand.  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  488 ;  and  see  on 
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them  will  be  the  issue.  Not  only  the  thoughts  but  the  words 
Tn.  t16, 1  Jn.  4®- J®  are  reproduced  here.  In  vi.  3  the  thought 
that  Christians  are  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world,  and  that 
therefore  the  world  hates  them,  is  an  echo  from  Jn.  >7  '  ■ 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  is  not  writing  for  Christians  or  for 
Jews,  but  for  heathen,  so  that  he  never  quotes  expressly  from 
O.T.  or  N.T.  But  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
Johannine  writings  is  hardly  doubtful.  See  on  16“. 

A  document,  purporting  to  report  conversations  of  the 
Risen  Jesus  with  His  disciples,  and  entitled  Eptsiula  Apos- 
iclorum }  has  recently  been  edited  from  Coptic  and  Ethiopic 
versions  by  Schmidt,  who  holds  that  it  was  written  in  Asia 
Minor  about  160-170  a.d.  It  is  anti-Docetic  m  tone,  and 
attaches  much  weight  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  John  being  named, 
first  when  the  apostles  are  (very  confusedly)  enumerated. 
There  are  several  allusions  to  Jn.;  e.g.  the  Miracle  at  Cana  is 
mentioned  (c.  5  [16]);  at  c.  n  [24]  there  »  » ■  "f* 

about  the  test  offered  to  Thomas  (Jn.  30s6-  ”),  with  which  Peter 
and  Andrew  aie  associated;  in  c.  18  (29)  the  “  new  command¬ 
ment”  of  Jn.  13s4  is  mentioned;  and  in  c.  49  (40)  Jn.  20 
is  quoted  precisely.  For  other  Johannine  reminiscences  cf. 
«.  33,  39-  The  Fourth  Gospel  was  very  familiar  to  the  author 
of  this  imaginative  work. 

The  Didache  seems  to  be  indebted  for  some  of  its  phrases 
to  Jn  61*  115*  1711  (see  notes  in  loc.).  This  would  be  very 
important  if  the  early  date  once  ascribed  to  this  interesting 
manual  could  be  taken  as  established.  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  this  assumption  or  to  claim  that  the  Didache 
was  composed  in  its  present  form  earlier  than  the  thud 
century.®  -  . 

For  the  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  at  any  rate  of  its 
characteristic  phraseology,  by  the  second-century  Odes  of 
Solomon ,  see  p.  cxlvi  below.  . 

The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  present  some 
parallels  to  Johannine  language;  see  on  1*  31®  4  T  ’-S  - 
But  Christian  interpolations  abound  in  the  Testaments,  the 
base  of  which  is  Jewish,  and  15“  (the  most  striking  parallel) 
may  be  one  of  these.  Charles  would  treat  the  language  of  1 
as  dependent  upon  the  Testaments-, 3  but  this  is  hardly  probable 
(see  note  in  loc.).  We  cannot  safely  assume  that  the  Testa- 

1  Epistula  A  postalarum,  ed.  C.  Schmidt  (Texie  and  Vntersuchungen, 

1QI^For  the  problems  presented  by  the  Didache,  see  C.  Bigg,  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  J.  A,  Robinson,  Barnabas,  Hermas, 
and  the  Didache  (especially  pp,  93-95)-  .  ,  , _ , 

■  See  Charles,  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  p.  bacxv. 
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men/s  in  their  present  form  were  in  existence  before  the  time 
of  Origen. 

The  use  made  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  Christian  writers 
before  175 1  enables  us,  therefore,  to  fix  the  time  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  within  narrow  limits.  It  is  hardly  earlier  than.  90  a.d., 
and  cannot  be  later  than  125.  Probably  the  year  95  is  the 
nearest  approximation  to  its  date  that  can  be  made. 


CHAPTER  III 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  EVANGELIST 

(i)  The  Evangelist  was  a  Jew. 

(ii)  The  Literary  Method  of  the  Evangelist  is  not  that  of  Allegory, 
(lii)  The  Idea  of  "Witness  "  is  prominent. 

(iv)  Philo  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 


(1)  The  Evangelist  was  a  Jew 
Reference  is  made  elsewhere  *  to  Burney’s  explanation  of 
the  style  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  viz.  that  it  was  translated  into 
Greek  from  an  Aramaic  original.  This  explanation  has  not 
commanded  the  general  assent  of  scholars;  but  that  there  is 
an  undertone  of  Semitic  ways  of  thought  and  speech  behind 
the  Gospel  can  hardly  be  gainsaid.  The  evangelist,  in  our 
view,  is  dependent  for  many  of  his  facts  upon  the  aged  disciple, 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  who  was  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  and  whose 
native  speech  was  Aramaic.  It  is  natural  that  the  record, 
however  carefully  edited,  of  such  a  disciple's  reminiscences, 
should  bear  traces  of  his  nationality.  More  than  this,  however, 
can  be  said.  We  observe  the  Semitic  undertone,  not  only  in 
the  narrative,  but  in  the  evangelist’s  comments  upon  it.  The 
style,  e.g.,  of  such  passages*  as  31*"*1-  sl'“  or  12  »»-«  is  un¬ 
mistakably  Semitic;  and,  speaking  generally,  one  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish,  by  any  features  of  internal  evidence,  those  parts  of 
the  Gospel  narrative  which  plainly  rest  upon  the  report  of  an 
eye-witness,  and  those  which  may  be  referred  to  the  evangelist, 
whom  we  identify  with  the  writer  of  the  Johannine  epistles.4 

The  evangelist  prefers  to  string  together  independent 
sentences  by  the  use  of  “  and,”  rather  than  to  use  subordinate 

*  See  p.  lxxii  f.  for  notices  of  Jn.  in  Christian  books  written  between 
the  time  of  Irenaeus,  whose  testimony  is  explicit  and  2  so  a  o 

* P.  Ixvii,  ‘P.xjdii.  ‘P.  lix. 
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Clauses.  That  is,  he  likes  the  form  of  writing  which  the  gram¬ 
marians  call  parataxis.  This  is  not  unknown  in  Greek,  but  one 
accustomed  to  listen  to  conversations  in  Aramaic  would  be 
more  likely  to  employ  parataxis  than  a  Greek  writer  ignorant 
of  Aramaic  or  Hebrew.  This  appears  in  the  Prologue  and  in 
jit-ai  (to  which  reference  has  already  been  made),  as  well  as  in 
Jn.’s  reports  of  a  discourse.1  The  Oriental  trick  of  repetition 
of  what  has  been  said  before,  generally  in  a  slightly  altered 
form,  is  very  common  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  on  31*).  It  is 
because  of  these  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  doctrinal 
statement  that  the  style  of  Jn.  has  been  described  as  “  mono¬ 
tonous.”  A  good  illustration  of  repetitions  in  an  Oriental 
report  of  a  conversation  is  found  at  i6w_w,  where  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  thrice-repeated,  “  A  little  while  .  .  .  and 
again  a  little  while  ”  adds  to  the  vividness  of  the  impression 
produced. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  *  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  to  reproduce  O.T.  testimonia  in  a  form  recalling 
the  Hebrew  text  rather  than  the  LXX  version.  If  the  actual 
author  were  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  this  is  perhaps  what  we  might 
expect,  and  at  certain  points  Jn.  seems  to  give  a  free  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew;  see,  e.g.,  the  notes  on  r*8  6“  12“-  *>  13“.  On 
the  other  band,  the  LXX  (as  distinct  from  the  Hebrew)  is 
behind  the  citations  at  217 123*  1717 19**.  The  quotation  at  19*7  is 
probably  derived  from  some  current  version  other  than  the 
LXX.  No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  O.T. 
text  cited  6n  7"  81’  10“  i213-  **  15“  19s8-  “.  The  evidence, 
taken  as  a  whole,  hardly  proves  that  the  evangelist  was  more 
familiar  with  the  Hebrew  O.T.  than  he  was  with  the  LXX; 
although  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  of  the  LXX 
seems  to  be  behind  the  Gospel  quotations* 

The  tendency  of  Jn.  to  reproduce  Aramaic  names  of  persons 
and  places,  and  to  interpret  them  for  Greek  readers,  has  often 
been  remarked,  e.g.  Messiah  (Jn.  being  the  only  evangelist 
who  gives  this  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  title,  i11  4®),  Kephas  (i4t), 
Thomas  (20s4  21*);  the  title  Rabbi  (i*8),  Rabboni  (2014); 
Golgotha  (1917);  Gabbatha,  only  at  rg13;  Bethesda  or  Bethzatka, 
only  at  5*;  Siloatn  (if).  But  too  much  may  be  made  of  this. 
Mk.  (15**)  interprets  Golgotha,  as  Jn.  does,  and  even  cites 
Aramaic  sentences  (Mk.  541 15s4).  Mk.  also  uses  both  the  titles 
Rabbi  and  Rabboni  (9*  etc.,  10s1).  Mt.  (ia)  interprets  the 


1  a.  5».mI7«.w.u 

*  E.g.  Lightfoot.  Biblical  Essays,  p.  136 1. ;  and  Burney,  Aramaic 
Origin,  etc.,  p.  1 14  f. 

■  It  is  possible  that  many  of  Jn.’s  O.T.  citations  are  taken  from  a 
volume  of  Testimonia  compile  in  Greek  for  Christian  use. 
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Hebrew  Immanuel.  Even  Lk.  gives  the  Greek  meaning  of 
the  names  Barnabas  and  Elymas  in  Acts  4“  13*,  although 
he  does  not  interpret  Aramaic  names  in  his  Gospel.  All  that 
we  can  say  is  that  Jn.  relies  on  Palestinian  tradition,  or  on 
a  Palestinian  Jew  (if  he  had  not  been  himself  in  Palestine, 
which  is  quite  possible)  for  his  native  names,  and  he  finds 
it  convenient  (as  Mk.,  Mt.,  and  Lk.  do  on  occasion)  to  interpret 
them  for  Greek  readers.  But  we  must  not  infer  that  his 
knowledge  of  Aramaic  went  very  far,  or  that  he  was  a  native 
speaker. 

Jn.’s  familiarity  with  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  is, 
however,  more  noteworthy.  The  Synoptists  know  of  Bethany, 
the  Temple,  the  Praetorium  of  Pilate,  and  the  place  Golgotha 
with  its  sinister  interpretation.  Jn.,  however,  has  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Holy  City  than  the  Synoptists 
display.  He  is  aware  how  far  from  Jerusalem  is  the  village 
of  Bethany  (ii“);  he  knows  not  only  the  Temple,  but  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Porch  (to™);  not  only  the  Praetorium,  but  Gabbatha 
or  the  Pavement  (191*);  he  does  not  mention  Gctkscmane  by 
name,  but  he  knows  its  situation  “  beyond  the  brook  Kidran , 
where  was  a  garden  ”  (see  on  18*);  he  alone  mentions  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  and  knows  why  it  was  called  Siloam  (see  on  <f); 
also  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  or  Bethzalha ,  of  which  he  (quite 
unnecessarily)  says  that  it  had  five  porches  and  was  fxl  ry 
irpofiaToq}  (see  on  5*).  The  Synoptists  do  not  tell  of  the  visits 
to  Jerusalem  at  which  the  men  were  healed  at  Bethesda  and 
Siloam,  so  that  they  have  no  necessity  to  use  these  place- 
names.  But  in  his  account  of  the  Passion  Jn.’s  knowledge  of 
the  various  localities  at  Jerusalem  appears  to  be  more  detailed 
than  that  of  Lk.  or  even  of  Mk. 

Jn.  gives  geographical  notes  with  equal  confidence,  when 
he  has  need  to  mention  places  outside  Judaea.  “  Cana  of 
Galilee  ”  (21  213);  “  iEnon  near  to  Salim  ”  (3™);  “  Bethany 
beyond  Jordan  ”  (Jn.  being  specially  careful  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  Bethany,  which  he  knows:  see  on  1™);  “the 
city  called  Ephraim,  in  the  country  near  the  wilderness 
(nM),  are  obscure  places,  which,  however,  have  been  identified 
to  a  reasonable  degree  of  probability.  But  that  their  situation 
should  have  been  expressly  indicated  by  Jn.  shows  that  he  is 
not  depending  upon  vague  general  knowledge,  such  as  an 
occasional  pilgrim  or  tourist  might  pick  up.  It  is  interesting 
that  his  one  site  .as  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  confid¬ 
ence  is  Sychar,  which  he  says  was  near  the  traditional  Well  of 
Jacob  (see  on  4®).  The  indication  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  as 
“  of  Tiberias  ”  is  probably  due  to  an  editor  other  than  Jn. 
(see  on  61  zrl). 
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These  topographical  allusions,  taken  together,  point  to 
the  reliance  of  the  evangelist  on  evidence  given  him  at  first 
hand  and  incidentally  in  conversation,  unless  we  might  suppose 
that  he  himself  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  places  to  which 
he  refers.  The  latter  explanation  is  inevitable  for  those  who 
hold  that  the  evangelist  was,  himself,  John  the  son  of  Zebedee ; 
but  the  allusions  in  question  are  sufficiently  explained  if  we 
take  the  view  that  John  the  apostle  is  the  “witness”  behind 
the  evangelist’s  record,1  but  not  the  actual  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

The  frequent  explanatory  allusions  of  the  evangelist  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  “  the  Jews  ”  have  been  supposed  by 
some  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  himself  a  Jew.  “  He  speaks 
as  if  they  and  their  usages  belonged  to  another  race  from  him¬ 
self,”  is  the  comment  of  Matthew  Arnold.8  The  “  feasts  of 
the  Jews”  (6*  S1  7*),  “the  purifying  of  the  Jews”  (2®),  “the 
chief  priests  of  the  Jews  ”  (19s1),  “  the  custom  of  the  Jews  ” 
(1940),  “the  Preparation  of  the  Jews  ”  (19“),  are  thus  desig¬ 
nated.  But  Paul  did  not  separate  himself  from  his  own  people 
when  he  wrote  of  “the  Jews  ”  (1  Thess.  214-™,  2  Cor.  11“); 
nor  does  the  evangelist  when  he  thus  invites  the  attention  of 
his  Greek  readers  to  Jewish  observances  unfamiliar  to  them. 
Indeed,  Jn.  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these  matters. 
He  alludes  several  times  to  the  Jewish  regulations  about 
ceremonial  purification  (3™  11“  18™  19*1),  upon  which  the 
Pharisees  laid  much  stress  (Mk.  7*).  He  gives  details,  as  to 
spices  being  used  at  burials,  not  found  in  the  Synoptists  (194®). 
His  use  of  the  word  rerapraios  is  significant  (see  on  n89). 
Again,  he  knows  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  Jews  celebrated 
the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  which  was  not  one  of  the  great 
obligatory  festivals  of  Judaism  (ioM).  The  strongest  proof, 
however,  that  a  Jew  is  behind  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whether  as 
“  witness  ”  or  as  author,  is  the  familiarity  which  it  displays 
with  Jewish  doctrine  current  in  the  first  century,  as  well  as 
with  Rabbinical  methods  of  argument. 

The  universal  claim  which  the  evangelist  makes  for  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  is  preceded  by  what  is  for  him  fundamental, 
viz.  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  (20”).  This  thesis  is  continually 
present,  while  we  might  antecedently  have  expected  that  it 
would  be  kept  in  the  background  by  one  who  had  reached  the 


*  God  and  the  Bible,  p.  142.  Lord  Chamwood’s  comment  is  more 
penetrating  :  "  In  style  and  mind  he  is  an  intense  Jew.  His  very 
anger  with  his  own  race  is  that  of  a  Jew.  No  Gentile,  though  he  might 
dislike  Jews,  would  have  shown  it  in  the  same  way;  he  would  have 
felt,  e.g.,  no  interest  in  shifting  more  blame  on  to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim 
off  the  shoulders  of  Pilate  ”  (According  to  St.  John,  p.  52). 
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more  profound  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Logos  of  God.  Yet 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  was  for  Jn.,  as  it  was  for  Paul,  the 
essential  germ  of  the  fuHer  belief  that  He  was  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  Jn.  was  well  acquainted  with  Jewish  popular 
beliefs  as  to  the  form  of  the  Messianic  expectation  (i1*-  “J.1 
He  knew  that  it  was  expected  that  Messiah  would  be  a  worker 
of  miracles,  for  the  Jews  expected  this  of  any  Divine  messenger 
(2m  as3  .jj  917;  cf.  i  Cor.  i“);  and  that  the  miracles  would  be  of 
specially  convincing  character  (7s1  10®;  cf.  61*).  Again,  7s7 
alludes  to  the  current  idea  that  Messiah,  when  He  appeared, 
would  emerge  suddenly  from  obscurity.  The  note  on  12“ 
shows  that  the  eternal  reign  of  Messiah  was  not  unfamiliar  to 
Jewish  thought.  The  Messiah  was  expected  to  have  prophetic 
powers  (i4®  4®-  **).  Little  is  known  of  the  Samaritans’  doctrine 
as  to  Messiah,  but  Jn.  is  aware  that  they  looked  for  Him  (4®). 
He  recalls  also  not  only  their  feud  with  the  Jews  (which  was 
doubtless  well  known)  but  their  veneration  for  their  special 
sanctuary  on  Mount  Gerizim  (4“). 

The  evangelist  moves  with  ease  in  his  reports  of  the  con¬ 
troversies  about  Sabbath  observance,  and  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Pharisees  (510  918).  He  knows  not  only  that  it 
was  much  debated  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  that  the  casuistry  of 
the  Rabbinical  schools  had  dealt  with  it  (7s®).  So,  too,  he  is 
aware  of  the  contempt  of  the  native  Jew  for  the  Jew  of  the 
Dispersion  (7®);  he  knows  the  accepted  Jewish  doctrine  that 
no  human  being  can  ascend  to  heaven  (31®);  he  gives  the 
Jewish  title  “  the  prince  of  this  world  ”  to  the  Evil  One  (12s1 
14s0  1611);  he  knows  of  the  Rabbinical  superstition  as  to  the 
merit  gained  by  searching  the  Scriptures  for  fantastic  argu¬ 
ments  (5*®) ;  and  he  makes  allusion  to  the  visiting  of  the  father’s 
sins  upon  his  children  (9*).®  He  knows  that  in  Rabbinical 
arguments  a  claim  to  originality  would  damage  the  case  of 
him  who  put  it  forward  (71®);  and  he  knows  the  Rabbinical 
rules  about  evidence,  and  the  inconsequence  of  bearing  witness 
about  oneself  (5®,  8W).  Finally,  the  polemic  described  in 
cc.  s,  7,  8,  9  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Jewish  controversies 
and  quite  unlike  a  Greek  dispute.  The  argument  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  our  Lord,  at  io8*,  depending  as  it  does  on  nice 
verbal  points,  is  of  special  interest  in  this  connexion.® 

1  Cf.  p.  cxlvfii. 

*  See  Sanday,  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospet,  p.  135. 

*  Many  Talmudic  and  Rabbinical  parallels  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
have  been  collected  by  Schlatter  {Die  Sprache  uni  Heimat  des  vierten 
Evangelisten),  who  specially  quotes  Midrashim  of  the  second  century. 
"  Most  remarkable,”  wrote  the  Rabbinical  scholar  Dr.  Abrahams, 
"  has  been  the  cumulative  strength  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Jewish  writers  favourable  to  the  authenticity  of  the  discourses  in  the 
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These  considerations,  it  is  submitted,  show  that  not  only 
the  witness  from  whom  the  evangelist  derived  much  of  his 
material,  but  the  evangelist  himself,  had  special  knowledge  of 
Palestine  during  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 

(11)  The  Literary  Method  of  the  Evangelist  is 
not  that  of  Allegory 

A  view  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  has  many  advocates 
is  that  “  the  book’s  method  and  form  are  prevailingly  alle¬ 
gorical  ...  its  truth  depends  not  on  the  actual  accuracy 
of  the  symbolising  appearances,  but  on  the  truth  of  the  ideas 
and  experiences  thus  symbolised.”  1  Such  a  sentence  raises 
a  question  of  grave  importance,  viz.  Did  Jn.  intend  to  write 
history  ?  This  question  takes  precedence  of  any  inquiry 
into  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  his  Gospel.  We  must  come 
to  some  conclusion,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  what  he  meant 
to  do.  His  Gospel  is  a  “spiritual”  gospel  (as  Clement  of 
Alexandria  called  it);  no  one  challenges  its  spiritual  value. 
He  wrote  to  convince  his  readers  that  “  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  ”  (20®1),  In  the  endeavour  to  do  this,  did  he  per¬ 
mit  himself  to  bring  out  spiritual  lessons  by  portraying  scenes 
which  he  knew  were  not  historical  ?  Is  not  spiritual  truth,  for 
him,  more  important  than  historical  truth?  And,  therefore, 
is  not  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  the  key  to  the 
secrets  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ? 

Before  these  questions  can  be  answered,  we  must  have  a 
clear  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  “  allegorical  method,” 
and  we  must  distinguish  between  allegorical  interpretation 
and  teaching  by  parable. 


In  many  literatures  attempts  have  been  made  to  allegorise 
the  statements  of  a  notable  book,  i.e.  to  find  a  hidden  meaning 
in  incidents  which  were  originally  set  down  as  having  actually 
taken  place,  or  in  conversations  which  were  narrated  as  histori¬ 
cal.  Thus  the  Stoics  allegorised  Homer,  in  the  interests  of 
Greek  religion,  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  gods.  Some¬ 
times,  again,  allegorical  interpretations  were  placed  upon 
sacred  books,  not  because  what  was  narrated  was  believed 
to  be  unhistorical,  but  because  the  interpreters  found  in  a 
book  divinely  inspired  a  spiritual  meaning  underlying  the  literal 

Fourth  Gospel,  especially  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  reported  to  have  been  spoken  "  {Cambridge  Biblical  Essays, 
p.  181). 

1  Von  Hflgel  in  Ency.  Brit.,  xv.  p.  453  (in  bis  article  on  the  Gospel). 
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narrative.  To  seek  for  the  spiritual  meaning  of  history  is  an 
exercise  with  special  attractiveness  for  men  who  believe  that 
history  is  controlled  by  Divine  Providence. 

Thus,  when  Paul  says  that  the  story  of  Abraham,  Sarah, 
and  Hagar  contains  an  “  allegory  ”  (Gal.  4s4),  he  does  not 
suggest  that  it  was  not  a  true  historical  record  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  olden  time;  he  means  that  the  history  sym¬ 
bolised  a  spiritual  lesson  (c£.  also  1  Cor.  io1'11).  In  like 
manner,  Philo  sought  a  spiritual  meaning  behind  the  narratives 
of  the  O.T.,  of  many  of  which,  however,  he  rejected  the  literal 
truth.  He  treated  the  O.T.  as  the  allegorising  Greeks  treated 
Homer.  Philo  is,  in  truth,  the  father  of  the  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  O.T.,  which  occupied  so  large  a  place  in 
patristic  exegesis,  and  which  has  always  appealed  to  those 
who  feel  the  charm  of  poetry.  The  incidents ,  names,  and  even 
the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  had  for  him  a  mystical 
significance,  in  which  their  true  value  resided,  and  by  which 
their  divine  inspiration  was  most  readily  established.  Because 
the  O.T.  was  divine,  it  was  natural  to  seek  a  deeper  meaning 
in  its  every  phrase  than  was  apparent  to  a  superficial  reader. 

The  Christian  fathers  inherited  this  Jewish  tradition  of  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  O.T.,  but  it  was  first  applied 
to  the  N.T.  by  the  Gnostics,  with  whose  doctrine  of  a  secret 
gnosis  it  was  congruous.  The  aged  Simeon  taking  Jesus  in 
his  arms  and  giving  thanks  was  a  type  of  the  Demiurge  who 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Saviour  gave  thanks.1  That  Jesus  was 
twelve  years  old  when  He  discoursed  with  the  doctors  in  the 
temple  was  an  indication  of  the  Duodecad  of  the  y£ons.a  And 
the  healing  of  the  woman  afflicted  with  an  issue  of  blood  for 
twelve  years  in  like  manner  typified  the  healing  of  the  twelfth 
iEon.3  These  allegorisings  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  de¬ 
nounced  as  blasphemous  by  Irenasus,  and  Tertullian  after¬ 
wards  took  the  same  line.  But  in  the  next  generation  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  N.T.  was  adopted  by  teachers 
of  influence  such  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen;  and 
it  has  ever  since  been  favoured  by  Christian  expositors  of  high 
repute,  from  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Augustine  down  to  our 
own  time.  Most  of  those,  however,  who  have  found  a  mystical 
meaning  in  Gospel  incidents  or  Gospel  conversations  have  been 
firmly  persuaded,  nevertheless,  that  these  incidents  and  con¬ 
versations  were  historical.  They  allegorised  history,  but  they 
did  not  challenge  its  literal  truth. 

Origen  went  a  little  further  than  this.  He  explains  that, 
as  man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  so  there  are  generally 
three  senses  in  Scripture,  the  corporeal ,  the  moral,  and  the 
1  Irenaeus,  Har.  I.  viii.  4.  *  Iren.  1.0.  L  iii.  2.  *  Iren.  1.6,  I.  iii.3. 
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spiritual}  But  occasionally,  although  not  often,  the  corporeal 
or  literal  meaning  is  Lacking,  and  this  applies  to  the  N.T.  as 
well  as  to  the  O.T.  11  Non  solum  in  ueteri  testamento  occidens 
litera  deprehenditur :  est  et  in  nouo  testamento  litera  quae 
ocddat  eum,  qui  non  spiritualiter,  quae  dicuntur,  aduerterit.”  * 
This  applies  primarily  to  the  interpretation  of  precepts,  e.g. 
Lk,  io4,  “  salute  no  man  by  the  way,”  but  it  may  also  be  applied 
to  incidents.  Even  the  Gospels,  Origen  says,  do  not  contain 
everywhere  a  pure  history,  but  have  things  interwoven  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  literal  sense,  which  yet  did  not  happen.*  He  only 
gives  one  example,  viz.  the  story  of  our  Lord’s  Temptation, 
which  (he  points  out)  could  not  literally  be  true,  for  you  could 
not  see  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  from  one  mountain  in 
Judsea.  Thus  Origen  leaves  it  open  to  an  interpreter  not  only 
to  find  a  spiritual  meaning  beneath  the  letter  of  a  Gospel  story, 
but  also  to  reject  the  literal  meaning,  if  it  is  manifestly  absurd 
or  impossible.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  would  only  have  ad¬ 
mitted  this  plea  in  rare  cases,4  such  as  the  story  of  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  where  the  language  used  is  figurative;  like  all  his  con¬ 
temporaries  he  would  have  repudiated  the  suggestion  that  the 
miracle  stories  are  only  parables  of  edification,  although  they 
are  pregnant  with  spiritual  truths  (see  on  210). 


It  is  now  to  be  observed  that  none  of  the  early  masters  of 
the  allegorical  method,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  invented 
an  incident  or  constructed  a  number,  in  order  to  teach  a  spiritual 
lesson.  Just  because  they  deemed  the  Scriptures  to  be  divinely 
inspired,  they  were  sure  that  they  must  be  edifying  in  every 
phrase;  and  if  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  was  not  edifying, 
they  sought  edification  beneath  the  surface.  Indeed,  the 
Gnostics  always  looked  for  a  meaning  that  was  not  plain  or 
obvious.  But  none  of  these  allegorical  interpreters  composed 
fictitious  narratives  for  the  purpose  of  moral  or  spiritual  in¬ 
struction.  That  is  a  quite  legitimate  method  of  teaching,  as 
it  is  a  method  of  extraordinary  power.  The  Fables  of  ^Esop 
were,  frankly,  constructed  to  convey  moral  lessons.  Our  Lord 
gave  to  this  method  the  sanction  of  His  own  authority,  for  He 
habitually  taught  by  parables,  “  earthly  stories  with  a  heavenly 
meaning  ”;  and  His  example  has  been  followed  by  Christian 
teachers  in  every  age,  from  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  in  the 

>  do  princ.  iv.  n.  « Horn,  in  Levit  .vii.  5. 

s  Ml  Tourutv  tt&pti]  &Kpa tqv  Irroptar  rwt'  irpoeupaejitrur  jtarii  7  6 

cupaTutbr  txb’ruy,  fify  yeyertyihw  (de  pnnc.  iv.  16). 

4  Ct  it  princ.  iv.  19. 
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second  century  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  the  seventeenth. 
But  the  allegorical  interpreter  and  the  author  of  parables  follow 
distinct  paths,  and  are  not  to  be  confused,  the  one  with  the 
other. 

It  is  one  thing  to  spiritualise  history;  it  is  quite  another  to 
put  forth  as  history  a  narrative  which  is  not  based  on  fact. 
Neither  Philo  nor  any  of  the  Alexandrines  adopted  the  latter 
course;  i.e.  they  never  wrote  books  of  which  the  literal  meaning 
was  not  the  intended  meaning.  The  allegorists  would  have 
been  the  first  to  admit  that  a  spiritual  sense,  underlying  the 
literal  sense,  was  not  claimed  by  them  for  their  own  writings. 
Neither  Philo,  nor  Clement,  nor  Origen,  were  writers  of 
parables. 

Nor  did  the  Gnostics  compose  books  in  the  form  of  parable. 
For  them  the  highest  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  was  not 
for  the  vulgar;  it  was  only  to  the  elect  that  the  true  yySxris  was 
accessible.  _  Accordingly,  they  applied  the  method  of  allegorical 
interpretation  to  the  N.T.,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  deeper 
meaning  (as  they  supposed)  of  the  Gospels.  They  also  re¬ 
wrote  some  N.T.  narratives  in  the  interests  of  Gnostic  doctrine, 
a  notable  example  of  this  being  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  which  tells 
the  story  of  the  Passion  from  the  Docetic  point  of  view.  Other 
Gnostic  books  are  filled  with  alleged  revelations  to  the  Apostles, 
or  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  these  revelations,  of  course,  supporting 
Gnostic  tenets.  But  their  books  are  not  written  in  the  form  of 
history  which  requires  to  be  spiritualised  before  its  purport 
can  be  determined. 

C 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  phrase  “  allegorical  method  ” 
requires  careful  definition.  Many  writers  of  the  apostolic 
and  sub-apostolic  age  were  drawn  to  “  allegorise  ”  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  O.T.,  and  some  to  apply  a  like  operation  to  the 

N. T.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  they  themselves  wrote  in  the 
form  of  parable,  viz.  that  their  own  writings  have  an  inner 
meaning  which  is  not  apparent  on  the  surface. 

Thus  the  Fourth  Evangelist  saw  a  Christian  meaning  in 

O. T,  sayings  and  customs  (e.g.  13*  igu-  ™);  in  that  sense,  he 
was  an  allegorist  as  Paul  was.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  his 
Gospel  was  intended  by  him  to  be  treated  as  the  Gnostics 
treated  the  O.T.,  viz.  that  its  literal  meaning  should  be  dis¬ 
carded,  and  its  spiritual  teaching  alone  remembered.  Indeed, 
the  significance  of  Jn.  to  his  contemporaries  was  that  he  was 
steadily  opposed  to  Gnosticism  of  every  type.  He  insists  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  flesh  (1  Jn.  4s);  it  is  the  very  spirit 
of  antichrist  to  explain  this  away  or  to  spiritualise  it.  That 
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the  Word  became  flesh  is  his  starting-point.  He  lays  special 
Stress  on  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  (e.g.  4®  11s5  19®-  **).  His 
purpose  and  his  method  alike  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
view  that  his  narrative  is  a  congeries  of  parables.  So  little 
inclination  has  he  for  the  parabolic  method,  that  he  is  the  only 
evangelist  who  reports  no  parables  of  Christ.  Whether  we 
accept  Jn.’s  Gospel  as  historically  trustworthy  or  no,  it  was 
written  that  his  readers  might  accept  as  facts,  and  not  only 
as  symbols,  the  incidents  which  he  records.1 

D 

Those  who  find  symbol  rather  than  fact  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
have  called  special  attention  to  the  numbers  which  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative;  and  what  has  been  said  above 
about  the  allegorical  method  in  general  may  fitly  be  illustrated 
by  one  or  two  examples  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  applied 
to  Scripture  numbers,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians. 

Philo  finds  esoteric  meanings  in  the  statement  (Gen.  5”) 
that  Enoch’s  age  was  365  years;  just  as  he  finds  in  Gen.  6®, 
which  gives  the  average  age  of  patriarchal  man  as  120  years, 
“  a  divine  and  sacred  number.”  *  The  Christian  fathers  take 
the  same  line.  Barnabas  (§  9)  finds  in  the  number  of  Abraham's 
servants,  viz.  318  (Gen.  Z4U  17®®),  a  prophet^  of  the  Crucifixion. 
So  does  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  ri),  who  proceeds 
in  the  same  passage  to  take  over  from  Philo  the  idea  that 
120  in  Gen.  6®  is  a  mystery,  explaining  that  1+2+3+  .  .  . 
15  =  120,  while  15  is  a  specially  significant  number,  because 
the  moon  at  1 5  days  is  full. 

The  later  fathers  inherited  this  doctrine  of  the  mystical 
value  of  numbers,  and  some  of  them  applied  it  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  153  fishes  of  Jn.  si11  provide  scope  for  much 
ingenious  speculation.  Thus  Augustine  (Enarr.  in  Ps.,  xlix. 
§  9)  tells  us  that  1+2+34-  .  .  .  17*153,  while  17  is  formed 
by  adding  the  two  sacred  numbers,  10  for  the  Law  and  7  for 
the  Spirit.  It  is  no  more  likely  that  Jn.  intended  this,  than 
that  the  author  of  Gen.  6®  intended  the  like  comment  to  be  made 
upon  his  text.  See,  for  other  examples,  on  iw  2“  19®®. 

Numerical  coincidences  such  as  these  are  supposed  by  their 
discoverers  to  reveal  the  significance  of  Johannine  numbers, 
which  are  believed  to  have  an  esoteric  meaning.  It  remains, 
however,  for  some  one  to  show  that  books  were  really  written 
in  this  way.  Can  any  parallel  be  produced  to  support  the 
theory  that  the  numbers  in  Jn.  (38,  46,  153,  etc.)  were  con- 

*  See  below,  p.  xc,  on  the  valoe  attached  to  "  witness  "  by  Jn. 

*  Quasi,  in  Gen.  i-  83  f. 
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structed  by  him  to  provoke  his  readers,  in  pursuit  of  the  true 
gnosis,  to  discover  what  he  meant  ?  “  The  idea,”  said  Hatch, 

“  that  ancient  literature  consists  of  riddles  which  it  is  the 
business  of  modem  literature  to  solve  has  passed  for  ever  away.”1 
The  idea  still  survives,  and  in  unexpected  quarters,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  applicable  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  which  not 
gnosis  but  pisiis  is  the  supreme  aim  of  the  writer.  The  true 
inheritors  of  Gnostic  methods  of  interpretation  are  the  com¬ 
mentators  who  find  in  the  “  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  ”  a 
hidden  purpose  and  an  esoteric  meaning.  Jn.  was  not  an 
allegorist;  that  role  has  been  assumed  by  his  critics,  who  teach 
that  his  Gospel  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  parable,  of  which  the 
literal  meaning  was  not  meant  by  him  to  be  the  true  meaning. 

E 

Something  must  be  added  about  the  alleged  adoption  by 
Jn.  of  a  sevenfold  arrangement  in  his  work. 

The  number  seven  appears  in  religious  or  mystical  literature 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,*  as  well  as  in  folk-lore.  Its  signi¬ 
ficance  may  go  back  to  the  periods  of  seven  days  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  moon’s  phases,  for  it  is  thus  that  the  choice  of  a 
week  as  a  definite  unit  of  time  probably  originated.  In  the 
O.T.,  besides  the  use  of  seven  as  expressing  an  exact  number, 
a  use  which  is  inevitable  in  all  narrative,  it  sometimes  indicates 
merely  a  round  number  (e.g.  sevenfold  vengeance,  Gen.  41* 
Ps.  79u,  or  sevenfold  restitution,  Prov.  6“),  and  it  occasionally 
serves  to  indicate  completeness  (e.g.  the  seven  nations  of 
Deut.  71  or  the  seven  withes  of  Judg.  167),  and  specially  as 
a  feature  of  ceremonial  or  ritual  observance  (e.g.  seven  bowings 
to  the  earth,  Gen.  33s,  or  the  blowing  of  seven  trumpets  round 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  Josh.  6*,  or  Balaam’s  seven  altars,  Num. 
231,  or  the  seven  beasts  of  each  kind  for  a  sin-offering,  3  Chr. 
2921).  Seven  is  a  number  that  is  common  in  stories  (e.g. 
the  seven  cattle  of  Pharaoh’s  dream,  Gen.  41s,  or  the  woman 
who  married  seven  husbands,  Mk.  12*°).  It  appears  in 
Apocalyptic  (e.g.  the  seven  weeks  of  Dan.  9“,  or  the  seven 
mountains  in  the  Book  of  Enoch),  as  the  Hebdomad,  or  seven 
planetary  powers,  plays  a  part  in  Gnostic  systems.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  sevenfold  repetition  of  the  Name  of  Yahweh 
in  Ps.  92  is  deliberately  devised  by  the  poet  so  as  to  make  it 
suitable  as  a  “  Psalm  for  the  Sabbath  day.” 

Similar  uses  of  the  number  seven  are  found  in  Christian 
literature,  early  and  late,  sacred  and  secular.  The  mediaeval 
idea  of  seven  deadly  sins  may  go  back  to  Prov.  61S,  or  to  that  of 

1  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1888,  p.  84.  *  Cf.  E.B.  3436. 
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^possession  by  seven  evil  spirits  (Lk.  8s  n“).  That  there  are 
seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit  goes  back  to  the  LXX,  which  has  added 
to  the  six  gifts  of  Is.  n*  a  seventh,  no  doubt  with  the  idea  of 
Seven  as  a  mystical  number.  The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus 
illustrate  Christian  folk-lore. 

The  number  of  deacons  was  fixed  at  seven  (Acts  6s  21*), 
and  this  may  have  been  deliberate.  There  is  not  much  in 
Lk.  which  calls  attention  to  this  number;  but  he,  with  Mt., 
reproduces  from  Q  the  command  to  forgive  seven  times  (Lk. 
iy1),  and  the  parable  of  the  seven  evil  spirits  (Lk.  n*4). 
Both  Mt.  and  Lk.  follow  Mk.’s  story  of  the  woman  with  seven 
husbands.  Mt.,  however,  shows  a  partiality  for  sevenfold 
grouping.  He  has  seven  parables  in  c.  13,  and  the  seven  woes 
are  gathered  in  c.  23.  This  indicates  deliberate  arrangement, 
such  as  does  not  appear  in  Mk.,  Lk.  Mt.  follows  Mk.  in 
telling  of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  with  seven  loaves 
(Mk.  8s). 

In  the  Apocalypse,  the  tendency  of  the  seer  to  dwell  on  the 
number  seven  is  inherited  from  previous  apocalyptic  literature, 
and  is  unmistakable,  brra  occurring  over  fifty  times. 

Here  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where 
fnrd  does  not  occur  at  all,  and  IflSopos  only  once  (4s2).  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  that  Jn.  avoids  bred  deliberately,1 
because  of  its  abuse  in  Gnostic  literature.  That  may  be  the 
case.  But  it  has  also  been  suggested  *  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  Gospel  betrays  a  deliberate  sevenfold  grouping,  although 
it  is  skilfully  concealed.  We  shall  examine  presently  (p.  xci) 
the  sevenfold  witness  to  Jesus  which  may  be  discovered  in  the 
Gospel ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  these  forms  of  /jMprvpla.  are 
meant  to  be,  significantly,  seven  in  number,  neither  more  nor 
less.  And  similar  difficulties  beset  other  attempts  to  find  an 
intentional  sevenfold  arrangement. 

The  sevenfold  repetition,  in  c.  6  (see  on  63“)  or  in  the  Farewell 
Discourses,  of  solemn  refrains  (see  on  isu)  is  striking  when  it  is 
discovered,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  number  seven  is  intended 
thus  to  convey  any  special  meaning,  or  that  it  was  present  to 
the  writer’s  mind.  Exegetes  have  often  commented  on  the 
seven  Similitudes  by  which  Jesus  describes  Himself  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  beginning  with  iyw  dpi  (6s5  8U  io7- 11  nffl 
1 5*  14*).  But  with  these  must  be  associated  iyd  dpi  6  /laprvp&y 
irtpL  ipavrov  (8“),  which  brings  the  number  of  these  Divine 
Pronouncements  up  to  eight.3 

Or,  again,  the  number  of  the  "seven  signs”  of  Jesus 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  been  sometimes 
1  See  p.  lxv.  •  CL  Abbott,  Dial.  2625.  6. 

•  See  p.  cxviii. 
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thought  to  imply  deliberate  arrangement.  But,  as  we  have 
shown  on  another  page,1  the  wonderful  works  called  <rppdia  by 
Jn.  are  orly  five  in  number,  although  a  sixth  might  be  included 
by  way  of  inference.  To  Jn.  the  incident  of  the  Storm  on  the 
Lake  is  not  a  <n)pjeiav  at  all  (see  on  61”). 

Indeed,  if  Jn.  attached  mystical  importance  to  the  number 
seven,  and  dealt  in  allegory,  as  some  suppose,  we  should  have 
expected  him  to  select  for  record  the  story  in  which  the  multi¬ 
tudes  were  miraculously  fed  with  seven  loaves  and  seven 
basketsful  of  fragments  remained  over,  rather  than  that  in 
which  the  loaves  are  but  five  (6s).  Both  of  the  miracles  of 
feeding  are  recorded  by  Mk.  (6ait  81**),  whose  Gospel  was 
known  to,  and  used  by,  Jn.a  If  he  were  an  allegorist,  the  seven 
loaves  would  have  presented  a  mystical  meaning,  which  the 
five  loaves  do  not  offer. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Jn.  did  not  set  any  special 
value  on  the  number  seven;  it  is  not  prominent  in  Jn.  as  in 
Mt.  The  intentional  presence  of  the  number  seven  in  the 
narrative  and  the  structure  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  proved. 
He  does  not  deal  in  allegory,  but  in  facts. 

The  view  that  is  taken  in  this  commentary  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  that,  primarily,  the  evangelist  intended  to  present 
narratives  of  fact,  of  the  truth  of  which  he  himself  was  fully 
persuaded.  He  is  not  only  a  historian,  but  he  is  an  interpreter 
of  history,  as  is  shown  not  only  by  his  comments  on  his  narrative 
as  he  proceeds,8  but  also  by  his  selection  and  arrangement  of 
his  materials  so  as  to  persuade  his  readers  most  effectively 
of  his  main  thesis  (zo80).  That  he  is  insistent  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “witness,”  paprvpia,  in  relation  to  matters  of 
fact,  must  next  be  shown  to  be  part  of  his  historical  method. 

(in)  The  Idea  of  “  Witness  ”  is  Prominent 

The  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  narrative  of  controversy.  He  relates  more  fully  than 
the  Synoptists  the  story  of  the  hostility  with  which  the  claims 
of  Jesus  were  greeted  at  Jerusalem;  and  he  recalls  the 
“  evidences  ”  (as  a  modem  writer  would  call  them)  or  the 
“  witness  ”  to  which  Jesus  pointed  as  justifying  and  explain¬ 
ing  His  claims,  “  Witness  ”  is  a  necessary  correlative  of 
intelligent  belief. 

But  there  is  another,  and  a  more  far-reaching  reason  for 
the  prevalence  of  the  idea  of  papTvpta  in  Jn.  It  is  due  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  produced, 
and  to  the  purpose  of  the  evangelist  in  writing  it.4  The  book 
1 P.  clxxvii.  *Cf.  p.  xcvi.  *  P.  xxxiv.  4  Seo  on  i“. 
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was  not  written  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church’s  life,  when 
terms  of  allegiance  to  the  Church's  Master  were  still  unformu- 
lated,  and  when  the  disciples  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  had  hardly  asked  themselves  what  was  the  in¬ 
tellectual  basis  of  the  faith  in  which  they  had  found  strength. 
The  clear  definitions  of  Christian  theology  had  not  yet  been 
elicited  by  the  growth  of  error  and  of  misunderstanding  which 
bad  to  be  repressed.  But  by  the  end  of  the  first  centuiy  in 
intellectual  centres  such  as  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
it  became  imperative  that  the  false  gnosis  should  be  expelled 
by  the  true,  and  that  the  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  should  be  justified  to  thinking  men.1  On  what  evidence 
did  this  wonderful  faith  rest  itself?  So  men  asked,  and  an 
answer  had  to  be  given.  It  is  natural  that  the  Gospel  which 
originated  under  such  conditions  should  lay  emphasis  on  the 
“  witnesses  ”  to  which  the  early  preachers  and  Jesus  Himself 
had  appealed.  The  author  is  conscious,  as  he  writes,  that  the 
facts  which  he  narrates  will  be  scrutinised  by  keen  critics, 
and  that  his  interpretation  of  them  may  be  challenged. 

1.  He  begins,  then,  as  the  Synoptists  did,  with  the  witness  of 
John  the  Baptist ,  upon  which  he  lingers,  however,  longer  than 
they.  The  Forerunner  came  tcs  papruptav  (i7  3“  5s8).  He 
bore  witness  that  He  who  was  coming  was  the  Pre-existent 
One  (iw),  while  he  himself  was  only  the  herald  (ilw  ;  c£. 
3s8).  When  Jesus  came,  John  bore  witness  that  he  saw  the 
Spirit  descending  upon  Him  (r**),  and  that  this  was  the  ap¬ 
pointed  token  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God  (i*4). 

2.  Of  other  human  witnesses,  who  may  be  summoned  to 
give  their  testimony,  Jn.  mentions: 

(a)  The  Samaritan  woman,  whose  witness  did  not  go 
further  than  her  own  limited  experience  would  justify,  and 
was  therefore  all  the  more  impressive — rijs  ywadcos  pap-rvpovo-qs 
OTt  Etjr«v  pot  iravra  a  cWijva  (4s8). 

(h)  Similar  to  the  Samaritan  woman’s  witness  is  that  of 
the  blind  man  whose  sight  was  restored  (9wt),  although  the 
word  fuiprvpta  does  not  occur  in  this  story. 

(c)  The  multitude  who  had  seen  the  raising  of  Lazarus 

bore  witness  to  the  fact — ipaprvpti  6  (ia1?). 

(d)  The  Tweive,  whose  authority  rested  on  the  intimacy 
of  perstonal  companionship — Si  paprupeirt  on  in-'  ipxfc 
pu’  ip ou  itrri  (i  S*7);  cf.  also  311. 

1  So  in  the  Pauline  Epp.  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  latest  phase  of 
his  teaching  that  we  come  upon  the  assertion  4  paprupta  a 6n;  irrlr 

ijj  (Tit.  i1*).  Generally,  in  Paul,  the  verb  paproptir  bears  the 
sense  of  painful  testifying,  rather  than  of  bringing  forward  evidence 
to  prove  something  that  is  in  dispute. 
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(<f)  The  eye-witness  of  the  Passion,  i.e.  the  Beloved  Disciple, 
on  whom  Jn.  depends  for  his  facts — o  empaitiis  ptpnpTbp^Kiv 
(19s5,  where  see  note);  whose  testimony  was  regarded  as  un¬ 
impeachable  by  those  who  published  the  Gospel — otSa/iev  on 

hbifOifS  avrov  f]  paprvpla  t<rrCv  (zi84)- 

3.  The  witness  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  to  Christ 
is  appealed  to  as  explicit — icuvai  timv  a!  paprrvpoboat  irepl 
(5®*)- 

4.  The  works  which  Jesus  did  ate  His  witness— ra  ipya 
,  .  .  paprvpti  irtpi  ipov  on  o  rar^p  pt  ivtaraXKtv  (s®*;  cf. 

5.  These  works  were  “  given  Him  by  His  Father  ”  to  do; 
and  Jesus  speaks  of  the  witness  of  tie  Father  to  His  claims — 
0  vcpif/as  fit  Trartjp,  inivos  ptpaprifnfKtv  rrtpl  if lov  (537 ;  cf.  532  81S). 

6.  The  witness  of  Jesus  to  Himself.  Such  self-witness 
in  the  case  of  man  does  not,  indeed,  carry  conviction  (5*1); 
it  is  only  when  the  Person  giving  it  is  conscious  of  His  origin 
in  the  bosom  of  Deity  that  it  can  fitly  be  brought  forward— 

#Av  iyai  paprrvpa  wept  ipavrov,  iAiy&J?  itrriv  t)  paprvpia  pov,  on 
otSa  Todtv  t)\0ov  KOI  7rou  imdyo)  (814).  _  Such  an  One  alone,  when 
speaking  of  the  secrets  of  the  spiritual  world,  could  say  6  ex 
rov  ovpavov  ipf(6ptvos  o  edipaxey  rat  ^komtev  tovto  paprvpil  (3s2). 
It  is  for  this  reason  also  that  the  witness  of  Christ  to  “  the 
Truth  ”  (1837)  is  of  unique  significance.  Only  He  could  say 
iyui  tipi  o  paprvpwv  irtpl  ipavrov,  with  the  serene  confidence  of 
Divinity  (818). 

7.  Lastly,  we  have  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  When  the 
visible  presence  of  the  Christ  has  been  withdrawn,  so  that 
men  can  no  longer  be  drawn  to  Him  by  His  own  witness,  by 
the  compelling  attraction  of  a  Divine  Personality  incarnate  in 
human  nature,  then — a  irapai<Xijros  ...  to  irvtSpa  t$s  hktfStias 
.  .  .  hteim  paprvpqaa  irtpl  ipov  (15s*;  cf.  Acts  S!s). 

There  is,  therefore,  if  it  is  profitable  so  to  regard  it,  a 
presentation  of  a  sevenfold  witness  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It 
would,  hcrweveT,  be  easy  so  to  co-ordinate  the  various  passages 
in  which  the  idea  of  paprvpia  emerges  that  the  number  might 
be  reduced  or  enlarged;  and  it  is  precarious  and  may  be  mis¬ 
leading  to  lay  stress  in  this  connexion  on  the  number  7. 1 

In  the  First  Johannine  Epistle  the  “  witness  ”  is  explicitly 
set  out  as  threefold  {1  Jn.  s7'  ),  that  of  the  Spirit,  the  Water,  and 
the  Blood;  i.e.  primarily  (1)  the  Descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
Jesus  at  His  baptism  (cf.  Jn.  i*3),  (2)  His  visible  baptism  with 
water,  (3)  His  Passion  and  Death;  and  secondarily  (1)  the 
internal  witness  of  the  Spirit  which  is  perpetually  testifying  of 
Jesus,  (2)  the  baptism  by  which  believers  are  incorporated  in 
Him,3  and  (3)  the  Atonement  of  His  Cross  in  which  they  find 
*  See  p.  lxxxix  above.  *  Ct  3*. 
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deliverance.  Thus  the  historical  witness  yields  plaoe  to  the 
moral;  the  “  witness  of  God  ”  is  greater  than  the  “  witness  of 
man  ”  (1  Jn.  5®).  The  ‘  ‘  witness  of  God  ”  is  that  God  gave 
eternal  life  to  us  in  Christ  (1  Jn.  s11;  cf.  Jn.  173),  of  which  we 
are  assured  not  on  historical  grounds  only,  but  also  on  those 
of  present  spiritual  experience— 6  wurrtvwr  tut  rov  vtov  rou  Oto 5 
V‘  tV  fsop-ruplav  iv  avrco  (l  Jn.  510). 


(iv)  Philo  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 

Philo  of  Alexandria  (b.  20  B.C.,  d.  49  a.d.)  set  himself  to 
reconcile  Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  and  to  that  end  his  aim 
throughout  his  voluminous  writings  was  to  expound  the  spiritual 
and  philosophical  meaning  latent  in  the  O.T.  literature.  His 
influence  was  far-reaching  among  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  the 
teaching  at  Ephesus  of  the  learned  Alexandrian  Apollos 
(Acts  18®*)  was  probably  not  carried  on  without  occasional 
reference  to  Philo  and  his  theological  speculations.  In  any 
case,  we  should  expect  to  find  among  educated  people  at 
Ephesus  some  acquaintance  with  Philo’s  doctrine  of  the  Aoyos, 
as  well  as  with  his  interpretations  of  Hebrew  Scripture. 

A  comparison  of  the  thoughts  of  Philo  with  those  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  shows  that  in  many  instances  Philo  provides 
■useful  illustrations  of  Johannine  doctrine,  which  might  be 
expected  a  priori  in  so  far  as  both  writers  deal  with  similar 
topics.  But  that  there  is  any  literary  dependence  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  upon  the  earlier  writer  has  not  been  fully  proved, 
although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Jn.  might  have  used 
the  language  of  Philo  on  occasion  when  it  suited  his  purpose. 

Thus  the  doctrine  that  genuine  worship  must  be  of  the 
spirit  appears  in  Philo,  as  well  as  in  Jn.  4“  (see  note).  The 
mystical  saying  that  the  Son  cannot  do  anything  except  what 
He  sees  the  Father  doing  recalls  Pbilo’s  language  about  the 
rpt<rfivTa.ro<t  vlos  who  imitates  the  ways  of  the  Father  (see  on 
S1*).  Philo  contrasts  the  dyaObs  notpyv  with  a  mere  herd,  in 
a  fashion  that  is  similar  to  io11  (where  see  note).  So,  too, 
Philo  distinguishes  the  $(Xoi  of  God  from  His  SoCAcw  (see 
on  IS1*).  Even  more  noteworthy  is  Philo’s  comparison  of 
the  manna  to  the  Divine  Logos,  which  is  the  heavenly,  in¬ 
corruptible  food  of  the  soul  (see  on  6**- 3S).  And  the  doctrine 
of  1  Jn.  216,  “  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  Him,”  is  remarkably  like  the  following:  dpijxavov 
ovrmrapxta'  t ijv  trpb s  Koopov  dydrrrfv  rff  rrpbs  tov  dtbv  dydlnj,  ms 
&H‘*JXayov  (rwvTrapxetv  6XX.7jX.oti  icat  <rfcoro?.*- 

These  are  close  and  remarkable  Philonic  parallels,  and 
*  Fragm.  ex  Job.  Damasc.,  Suer-  ParaU.,  p.  370  B. 
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they  suggest  that  Jn.  was  acquainted  with  Philo’s  works. 
Some  will  regard  them  as  establishing  a  real  literary  dependence 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  upon  Philo,  but  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  certain.  A  large  number  of  illustrative  passages  from  Philo 
have  been  cited  in  the  notes,  but  they  can  be  used  only  as 
illustrations,  not  as  sources  which  the  evangelist  uses.  See  on 
r«-  »■  »•  “■ 61 3i*. 1S  410- «  s*  81S-  *»  n51  14s  15s-  "  19s-  “• 

For  Philo’s  doctrine  of  the  Aoyos,  see  below,  p.  cxl. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 
SYNOPTICS 


(i)  The  Use  made  by  Jn.  op  the  Synoptists. 

At  some  points  the  Fourth  Gospel  reproduces  a  more  primi¬ 
tive  tradition  of  the  Ministry  of  Jesus  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Synoptists.  Jn.’s  word  for  the  chosen  followers  of  Jesus  is 
fia Orfral,  which  doubtless  goes  back  to  the  earliest  period;  he 
does  not  use  the  term  apostles  (see  on  a®  13^)  His  account 
of  the  way  in  which  disciples,  both  of  the  inner  and  outer 
circles,  used  to  address  Jesus,  has  every  mark  of  historical 
truth  (see  on  r“  41).  Again,  Jn.’s  allusions  to  the  Baptism  of 
Jesus  (see  on  1s2)  seem  to  go  back  to  a  more  primitive  (and 
probably  a  better  authenticated)  tradition  than  those  followed 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his 
narrative  of  the  Storm  on  the  Lake  (see  on  6W-).  These  are 
illustrations  of  the  contemporary  authority  behind  much  that 
is  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel;  it  is  the  “  Gospel  according 
to  St.  John,”  relying  in  many  instances  on  the  reminiscences 
of  the  Beloved  Disciple. 

That  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  at  a  time  when  the 
general  Synoptic  tradition  was  familiar  to  Christians  does  not 
need  proof.  To  the  evangelist,  the  writer  of  the  book,  the 
outline  of  the  Gospel  story  was  already  well  known,  and  he 
assumes  previous  knowledge  of  it  on  the  part  of  his  readers. 
“  The  Twelve  ”  are  mentioned  without  any  previous  indication 
that  twelve  companions  had  been  specially  chosen  by  Jesus 
(6”;  cf.  &*).  It  is  for  him  a  sufficient  account  of  Andrew  to 
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say  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Peter  (i40),  of  whom  everybody 
knew.  Every  one  knew,  again,  of  the  fact  that  John  the 
Baptist  had  been  imprisoned;  it  is  alluded  to  only  as  marking 
the  time  of  his  ministry  near  Salim,  viz.  before  his  imprison¬ 
ment  (3U).  Jn.  does  not  attempt  to  tell  over  again  the  story 
that  has  already  been  told  to  Christian  disciples  from  the 
beginning.  He  omits  much  that  is  present  in  the  Marcan 
tradition,  e.g.  the  Transfiguration;  or  that  was  found  in  that 
common  source  of  Mk.,  Lk.,  Mt.,  now  generally  described  as 
Q>  eg-  the  Temptation,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  In  Part  I.  of  the  Gospel,  at  any  rate,  the  scene  of 
which  is  largely  laid  in  Galilee,  we  might  expect  to  meet  with 
publicans ,  lepers,  and  demoniacs,  or  to  read  of  the  preaching  of 
repentance  ox  forgiveness,  as  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  But 
Jn.  introduces  none  of  these  people  and  neither  of  these  topics 
(cf.,  however,  20s3). 

Vet  Jn.  does  not  avoid  the  Synoptic  stories  altogether.  He 
has,  e.g.,  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple1  («“'•),  the  Healing  of 
the  Nobleman’s  Son  (4*"-),  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand 
(6lt),  the  Storm  on  the  Lake  (61M>),  while  he  treats  these  and 
other  incidents  in  his  own  manner. 

All  this  is  self-evident.  And  since  the  time  of  Eusebius, 
at  any  rate,  it  has  been  recognised  that  Jn.  knew  the  general 
story  which  we  now  have  in  the  Synoptists.  Eusebius,®  indeed, 
accepts  a  tradition  of  his  day  that  Jn.  wrote  his  Gospel  in  order 
that  he  might  supply  what  was  lacking  in  the  earlier  narratives, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  beginnings  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 
This  does  not  give  us  the  only  or  main  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  but  that  Jn.  wrote  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  had  previously  been  written  about  the 
Life  of  Jesus  is,  a  priori,  probable. 

.  We  have  now  to  ask,  Had  Jn.  ever  seen  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
m  their  present  form  ?  Is  there  any  trace  of  his  having  used 
Mk.,  Lk.,  or  Mt.  ?  .  Does  he  reproduce  phrases  which  are 
found  in  any  of  the  earlier  Gospels  ?  Such  questions  may  be 
approached  quite  dispassionately.  The  study  of  the  Synoptic 
problem,  which  has  now  been  continued  for  a  century,  has 
resulted  in  a  general  acceptance  of  the  conclusion  that  both 
Lk.  and  Mt.  used  Mk.  in  addition  to  a  source  now  lost,  which  is 
commonly  described  as  Q.  The  words  of  Mk.  were  adopted 
in  many  instances  both  by  Lk.  and  by  Mt.,  sometimes  without 
change  and  sometimes  with  corrections,  which  in  the  judgment 
of  the  later  evangelists  improved  the  style  or  made  for  accuracy, 

1  Here  Jn.  seems  to  have  amplified  and  altered  the  Marcan  narra¬ 
tive  (see  notes  »» toe.).  Cf.  also  p.  xxx. 

•H.E.  iii.  24.  7. 
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It  is  possible  that  Jn.  (<>.  the  evangelist,  not  John  the  Beloved 
Disciple)  may  have  used  the  Synoptists  in  like  manner.  It 
would  have  been  quite  consistent  with  the  literary  habits  of 
the  time  if  he  occasionally  borrowed  a  sentence  from  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  There  will,  then,  be  nothing  to  surprise  if  we  find 
in  Jn.  not  only  traditions  which  he  shared  with  earlier  evangel- 
ists  as  well  as  with  the  whole  Church  of  his  day,  hut  also  traces 
of  the  actual  incorporation  in  his  text  of  descriptive  phrases 
from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  or  from  their  sources.  _ 

It  will  be  convenient  to  state  briefly  at  this  point  that  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  adopted  in  this  commentary 
are  (a)  that  Jn.  almost  certainly  uses  Mk.;  (b)  that  most 
probably  he  uses  Lk.,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  uses  Q;  and 
(c)  that  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  he  used  Mt.  at  all,  or  was 
aware  of  the  Matthsean  tradition  as  distinct  from  that  of  Mk. 
(see  nevertheless  6*  164  2017  for  passages  with  some  similarity 
to  Mt.).  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the  “  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew  ”  is  in  its  present  form  the  latest  of  the  four 
canonical  Gospels ;  but  upon  this  I  do  not  enter  here. 

A.  COMPARISON  OF  JN.  WITH  MK. 

i.  The  most  remarkable  agreements  in  language  between 
Jn.  and  Mk.  occur  in  the  narratives  of  the  Anointing  at  Bethany 
(Jn.  i21_s,  Mk.  These  narratives,  and  also  that  of  Lk. 

<j  *»-*»,  have  been  compared  and  examined  in  the  Additional 
Note  on  Jn.  is1"*.  Here  we  note  only  the  verbal  coincidences: 

Jn.  12*:  fivpov  yapBov  ffiortxljs  Tro\vTtp.o\i  reproduces  Mk. 
14s  pvpmi  vapBov  irurrtptys  itoA.vt«Aovs,  the  word  TrurrutijS 
being  both  uncommon  and  obscure. 

Jn.  12® :  titovto  to  flippy  o»«  lirpaBy  Tpiaicoow  SijvapW 

Kai  iB66r)  wrtoxois;  reproduces  Mk.  14s  ^SiWo  yip 
toCto  to  pvpov  TrpaOrjvcu  iiravu)  SyvapCutv  rpuiKotruov  Kal 
BaOyvat  Tots  imo^ots. 

Jn.  I27:  Jtyes  auTijv,  «va  ets  Tyv  ypipav  tow  irratfiaapov 
fimi  Typytrg  auro  recalls  Mk.  14s- 8  a^£T£  airrrjy-  .  .  . 
npoiXafity  pvploai  to  trutpd  fiov  ds  tot  arratpiao-pov.^ 

Jn.  128:  Toils  yap  wavTore  «xCTf  iavrtbv,  ip}  Si 

oi  Trdyrore  lXc r«  reproduces  Mk.  14’  irdvrort  yap  tous 
nTtixo'i?  ^X«T€  fuff  iavTUlv  .  .  .  ipt  8«  oi  iravTOre  «x<rt 

These  verbal  coincidences  are  so  close  that  they  cannot 

1  The  literature  is  vast.  See  Abbott,  E.B.  ii.,  J.v.  “  Gospels,"  and 
for  evidence  from  vocabulary,  Dint.  1665-1874 ;  Bacon,  The  Fourth 
Gospel,  p.  366  f. ;  Stanton,  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents, 
iii.  p.  2t4f.  ;  and  recently  Streeter's  admirable  study  in  The  Four 
Gospels,  eh,  xiv. 
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reasonably  be  explained  by  reference  to  a  common  oral  tradition 
being  the  source  of  the  story  in  Jn.  as  in  Mk.  And  the  care 
with  which  Jn.  has  amplified  and  corrected  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative  certain  statements  of  Mk.  (see  notes  on  Jn.  I21"8) 
shows  that  where  he  follows  Mk.  verbally,  he  does  so  de¬ 
liberately.  See  below. 

2.  A  second  example  of  the  reproduction  of  Mk’.s  words 
by  Jn^appears  in  the  story  of  the  cure  of  the  impotent  man 

The  command  iyape  Spoy  T bv  Kpafiflardv  <rov  Kal  jr«pwraT« 
(Jn.  s8)  is  repeated  from  Mk.  2*  lytipcu  Kal  Spoy  roy  k pdfiparov 
«rov  Kal  irtpiT-artL.  So,  too,  the  result  tvBiws  lytytro  vyiys  6 
iy$ pumas,  mt  rjptv  tov  Kpa.f3flo.Tov  aurov  sat  irfptardru  (Jn.  5*) 
recalls  Mk.  212  yytpBy  Kal  c v$is  apas  tov  Kpd/3f3aTOv  i$y\6ty  Ipt- 
rpooBtv  irdvrmv.  No  doubt  the  narratives  describe  two  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  incidents ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  contended 
that  the  words  urging  the  paralytic  of  Mk.  and  the  impotent 
man  of  Jn.  to  make  a  special  effort  would  probably  be  similar 
in  both  instances.  Yet,  as  Streeter  points  out,1  Jesus  must 
be  supposed  to  have  spoken  in  Aramaic,  and  that  the  Greek 
version  of  what  He  said  in  one  case  should  be  so  close  to  an 
independent  version  of  what  He  said  in  the  other  (both 
including  the  vulgar  word  xpaflflaTov,  which  is  not  used  in  the 
parallels  Mt.  9,  Lk.  5)  is  unlikely.  And  there  is  also  a  close 
verbal  similarity  (see  on  f)  in  the  reports  of  the  man  going 
off  immediately  carrying  his  pallet.  It  is  more  likely  that  Jn. 
here  avails  himself  of  words  used  by  Mk.  in  describing  a  some¬ 
what  similar  scene  than  that  these  verbal  coincidences  should 
be  accidental.  This,  be  it  observed,  is  not  an  instance  of  Jn.’s 
eorrection  of  Mk.,  but  of  his  use  of  Mk.’s  vocabulary. 

3.  The  Johannine  stories  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand  and  of  the  Storm  on  the  Lake  (61*21)  recall  the  words 
used  in  Mk.  680"*8  at  some  points.  The  detail  StamoW 
Srp-aptW  Sprot,  which  does  not  appear  in  Mt.,  Lk.,  is  verbally 
identical  in  Jn.  67,  Mk.  6s7 ;  the  verb  dvamVrav,  used  in 
Jn.  61#,  is  also  used  in  Mk.  640,  but  not  in  Mt.,  Lk.;  the  x6/rros 
of  Jn.  6W  is  reproduced  from  Mk.  6s*  (so  Mt.  141*),  but  is  not 
in  Lk.;  the  pronouncement  iyu>  dpt,  py  tpofidaBt  (Jn.  620) 
is  identical  with  Mk.  6“  (followed  by  Mt.  itf1).  Lk.  does 
not  tell  of  the  Storm  on  the  Lake.  These  verbal  similarities 
between  Jn.  and  Mk.  are  the  more  remarkable  by  reason  of 
the  tendency  in  Jn’.s  narrative  to  correct  Mk.’s  report  at  other 
points. 

Thus  the  sacramental  suggestiveness  of  Jesus  lifting  up  His 
eyes  to  heaven  and  breaking  the  bread  in  blessing  (Mk.  6U, 

1  The  Four  Gospels,  p.  398. 
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Mt.  i41#,  Lk.  91*)  does  not  appear  in  Jn.  (see  on  6U),  and  the 
omission  is  probably  deliberate.  So,  too,  Jn.  avoids  the  word 
(see  on  6la)  which  Mk.  has  at  6*®.  And  he  retells 
the  Marcan  story  of  the  Storm  on  the  Lake  in  such  a  way  that 
he  removes  any  suggestion  of  the  miraculous  walking  on  the 
sea  (see  on  61®),  while  he  retains  some  of  Mk.’s  words. 

That  Jn.  knew  these  Marcan  narratives,  but  adopted  their 
phraseology  only  after  scrutiny  and  correction,  seems  to  be 
the  most  probable  explanation. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  order  in  which  the  incidents  at  the 
Last  Supper  are  narrated,  there  is  remarkable  agreement 
between  Jn.  and  Mk.,  as  contrasted  with  the  divergent  order 
suggested  by  Lk.  This  is  discussed  in  the  note  on  134.  It 
does  not  follow  that  Jn.  is  using  the  text  of  Mk.  in  c.  13,  but 
that  both  adopt  the  same  order  of  events  recommends  it  as 
most  probably  historical, 

5.  Peter’s  three  denials  of  his  Master  are  described  in  Jn., 
as  in  Mk.,  as  having  happened  while  he  was  waiting  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  high  priest  while  the  preliminary  examination 
of  Jesus  was  proceeding;  and  both  Jn.  (i8“-  “)  and  Mk. 
(t4“-  ")  mention  twice  that  Peter  was  warming  himself 
(titpfiaivofKvtK)  during  his  parley  with  the  slaves  and  the 
police.  Perhaps  Jn.  here  follows  Mk.,  while  he  departs  from 
the  Marcan  story  in  other  particulars  (see  on  13*®  i8w-  *■  ”). 
When  the  first  examination  of  Jesus  by  Pilate  has  taken  place, 
the  question  flcmkftrSe  oJv  ixoAwrw  tyuv  tov  j 3cunkia.  rZv  Tov&utuv  ; 
is  recorded  by  Jn.  (18®)  in  words  almost  identical  with  those 
of  Mk,  15°,  but  not  of  Mt.,  Lk.  There  is  thus  a  probability 
that  Jn.  r8  goes  back  at  some  points  to  Mk.  14,  15;  but  this  is 
not  certain. 

6.  The  account  of  the  mock  coronation  of  Jesus  by  Pilate’s 
soldiers  and  of  His  investment  with  a  purple  robe  (Jn.  rgs) 
is  similar  in  several  phrases  to  the  Synoptic  narratives,  and 
suggests  Mt.  27s8-  *»  and  Lk.  2311  as  well  as  Mk.  1517.  But 
having  regard  to  the  differences  as  well  as  the  agreements  it 
is  not  proved  that  Jn.  is  conscious  either  of  Mt.  or  of  Lk.  at 
this  point,  while  it  is  probable  that  he  is  using  the  text  of  Mk. 
(see  for  details  on  Jn.  19s). 

7;  The  passage  i2e?l-  shows  traces  of  the  language  of  Mk., 
and  in  a  less  degree  of  Lk.  (see  notes  in  loti).  It  would  be  rash 
to  conclude  that  Jn.  is  here  reproducing,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  phrases  from  the  earlier  Gospels ;  for  he  seems  to  be 
following  an  independent  tradition  as  to  the  words  which  the 
Synoptists  ascribe  to  Jesus  at  Gethsemane.  But  the  verbal 
similarities  are  striking. 

8.  The  verse  2017  (see  note  in  loc.)  seems  to  indicate  the 


adoption  by  Jn.  of  words  ascribed  to  the  Risen  Lord  in  Mt.  28I#, 
where  they  were  probably  derived  from  the  lost  conclusion  of 
Mk.  Jn.  here  is  aware  of,  but  corrects,  the  Marcan  tradition. 


B.  COMPARISON  WITH  LK. 

1.  A  comparison  of  Jn.  13*  (see  Additional  Note  on  the 
Anointing  at  Bethany)  with  Lk.  7“  shows  that  Jn.,  for  whatever 
reason,  tells  the  story  of  the  anointing  at  Bethany  in  terms  of 
the  Lucan  narrative.  The  words  i(lfui£tv  rots  Opitlv  avrijs  roes 
to&zs  avrov,  which  are  common  to  both  narratives,  disclose 
not  only  a  traditional,  but  a  literary,  gelation  between  them. 
That  Jn.  is  using  words  which  he  derived  either  from  Lk. 
directly,  or  from  Q  (the  source  of  Lk.’s  narrative),  is  difficult 
to  gainsay.1 

2.  The  prediction  by  Jesus  of  Peter’s  denial  and  of  the 
cock-crowing  in  Jn.  13®  is  verbally  very  close  to  Lk.  23s*, 
while  it  is  conspicuously  different  from  Mk.  14s0.  But  the 
prefatory  djut)v  apijv  indicates  that  Jn.  knew  the  text  of  Mk. 
here  (while  he  corrects  it)  as  well  as  the  text  of  Lk.  See  on  13®. 

3.  Jn,  1941  b>  T<p  fj.vrjfc(wv  rail'd v,  iv  <f  oiScirw  oiStit  rjv 
Ttdd/uA-o?  recalls  Lk.  23®  iv  firqparc  ka^cvrw  ol  owe  r/v  ovSeis  o&rco 
Ktifctvof.  That  the  tomb  had  not  been  used  before  is  not 
told  by  Mk.,  nor  by  Mt.,  who,  however,  adds  the  word  kmvov 
to  Mk.’s  statement.  The  verbal  similarity  between  Lk.  and 
Jn.  suggests  that  Jn.  is  here  using  Lk.,  substituting  oM«V<*>  for 
owed  (see  on  r9tt  20*). 

4.  Jn.  agrees  more  nearly  with  Lk.  than  with  Mk.,  Mt.,  in 
his  account  of  the  Resurrection,  both  evangelists  recording 
appearances  of  the  Risen  Lord  in  Jerusalem  (see  on  201).  The 
mention,  e.g.,  of  two  angels  at  the  tomb  (2b12)  is  another  form 
of  Lk.’s  tradition  (Lk.  24*).  In  two  other  instances  (Jn. 
20u.  19.  ao)>  jn  >s  language  recalls  two  passages  in  Lk.’s  text 
(Lk.  241S  “),  which  are  treated  by  Hort  as  “  Western  non¬ 
interpolations,”  and  as  inserted  by  scribes  in  Lk.  from  Jn.! 
It  is  not  certain  that  Hort’s  view  can  be  pressed,  and  it  may  be 
that  Jn.  is  here  correcting  and  adapting  Lucan  texts  (see  on 
206-1®).  The  relation  between  Jn.  1247  and  the  Western  text 
of  Lk.  9®  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  here,  again,  Jn.  may  be 
correcting  Lk. 


*  For  the  relation  between  Jn.  and  Lk.,  see  Hamack’s  brief  study 
of  their  vocabulary  (Luke  the  Physician,  p.  224  f.).  He  holds  it 
possible,  but  not  certain,  that  Jn.  used  Lk.  Cf.  also  Gaussen,  J.T.S., 
July  1908,  for  words  and  id™ 

*  The  addition  to  the  t —  v...  — 
derived  from  Jn.  19“  (where  see  note). 
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From  a  survey  of  these  passages,  we  conclude  that,  although 
Jn.  does  not  use  Lk.  as  frequently  as  he  uses  Mk.,  he  was 
nevertheless  acquainted  with  the  Third  Gospel  as  well  as  with 
the  Second. 

C.  SAYINGS  IN  DIFFERENT  CONTEXTS  IN  JN.  AND  IN 
THE  SYNOPTISTS 

Several  sayings  of  Jesus  recorded  by  the  Synoptists,  whether 
derived  from  the  Marcan  tradition  or  from  Q,  also  appear  in 
Jn.  in  a  different  context.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  His 
sayings  were  repeated  by  Him  more  than  once.  See  notes  on 
12“  13“-  *  is10-  “.  In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  is  the 
form  of  expression  in  Jn.  identical  with  that  in  Mk.,  Lk.,  or  Mt., 
while  the  matter  of  the  precept  or  aphorism  or  warning  remains 
the  same.  It  is  possible  that  iydparBe  aympcv  of  14®1  was 
taken  from  Mk.  1443,  where  the  same  words  appear.  But 
Jn.  places  them  in  a  somewhat  different  context,  which  may 
represent  a  more  accurate  tradition  than  that  of  Mk.  (see  on 
14s1).  In  any  case,  that  this  brief  command  is  reproduced,  in 
the  same  terms  by  both  evangelists  is  not  sufficient  to  establish 
a  literary  dependence  of  Jn.  upon  Mk.  at  this  point. 

D.  THE  BAPTIST  IN  JN.  AND  IN  THE  SYNOPTISTS 
The  Fourth  Gospel,  like  that  of  Mk.,  begins  with  the  pre¬ 
liminary  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  ordained  in  the  Divine 
counsels  to  prepare  for  the  greater  ministry  that  was  to  follow. 
Jn.’s  account  of  the  Baptist’s  proclamation  of  Jesus,  which  he 
represents  as  explicit  and  unqualified,  is  marked  by  vivid 
details  derived  apparently  from  a  contemporary  witness;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  language  used  reproduces  phrases  already 
familiar  from  the  Synoptic  narratives. 

(а)  Jn.  describes  the  Baptist  as  a  man  “  sent  from  God  ” 
(i*j  cf.  3s®).  This  is  implied  in  the  quotation  of  Mai.  31  in 
Mk.  ia  and  Q  (Mt.  n10,  Lk.  7s1).  Mk.  ia  was  probably 
present  to  the  writer  of  Jn.  1®;  or  we  may  say  that  Mai,  31  was 
a  familiar  text  from  its  presence  in  Christian  testimonia. 

(б)  To  the  Baptist  is  applied  Is.  403  by  Mk.,  Mt.,  Lk.,  but 
Jn.  1“  represents  him  as  claiming  the  prophecy  for  one  of 
himself. 

{e)  Jn.’s  proclamation  of  the  Coming  One  is  found  in 
similar,  but  not  identical,  terms  in  Jn.,  Mk.,  Mt.,  Lk. 

Jn.  I18'  80 :  o  ojr«r<ii  pm  ipxpptvos  IpvpotrStv  pou  yeyorcv,  on 
■n-ptaros  pov  vp. 

Jn.  I27 :  0  6vl<r<a  pov  ipyppevos,  oi  OVK  tlpl  tyb)  afm  iva  Xuau> 
airov  rbv  ipdvra  tov  bvo&rjparos. 
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Mk.  I7:  Ipxtral  o  urxuportpot  pov  ojriVm  pov,  orv  ovk  dpi 
Uaros  Kifyas  Xvo-at  tov  ipdvra  ruiv  vjro&j/taTiiW'  avraB. 

Mt.  311:  6  Si  otzutoi  pov  ipxbpaios  ioxvportpos  pov  itrriv, 
08  ovk  dpt  ucavot  ra  inroS^para  /Saorao-ai. 

Lk.  31®:  lpx<era t  Si  o  loxypoTtpos  pov,  08  ovk  dpt  utavos  Xwrai 
tov  ipavra  twv  inroSt/panov  air orv. 

Cf.  Acts  13“:  ipxcrai  per  ip*  av  ovx  *'Lpl  if  10s  to  vjroSij^a 
t5v  ironin'  Xvo-at. 

It  is  clear  that  Jn.  r15  (see  note)  puts  into  fresh  words  the 
■{synoptic  phrase  o  loxvpbrtpbs  pov,  which  is  also  found  in 
Justin  ( Tryph .  49,  88).  Jn.  has  ifios  for  the  Synoptic  btaros, 
but  if  tov  is  the  adj.  used  in  Acts  13“  (see  note  on  Jn.  i27). 
Mk.  is  alone  in  adding  Kifyas,  stooping  down  to  unloose  the 
thong  of  the  sandal.  Mt.  has  the  different  image  of  carrying 
the  sandals  or  shoes  (see  on  Jn.  i®7),  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
Justin  (Tryph.  49,  88)  also  has  /Jafrraorcu  for  Xwat.  Jn. 
characteristically  adds  ly&  for  emphasis  before  iftos.  Also 
tva  Xvtrio  is  the  constr.  with  h-tt  which  he  favours  rather  than 
Xwat  (see  on  Jn.  i7).  He  agrees  with  Mk.,  Lk.  in  the  constr. 
ov  .  .  .  avrov. 

When  these  variations  are  examined,  it  becomes  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  claimed  that  Jn.  here  follows  Mk.  rather 
than  Lk.  Perhaps  the  true  inference  is  that  Jn.  and  Mk.  are 
following  Q  at  this  point,  as  was  suggested  by  Salmon.1 

(d)  Jn.  differs  from  the  Synoptists  in  some  details  as  to 
the  Baptism  of  Jesus ;  e.g.  he  omits  any  mention  of  the  heavens 
being  opened,  or  of  the  Voice  from  heaven  (see  on  1228).  In 
particular,  the  sight  of  the  dove  descending  on  Jesus  at  His 
baptism  is,  for  Jn.,  no  spiritual  vision  seen  only  by  Jesus 
(cf.  Mk.  i10),  but  was  perceived  by  the  Baptist  with  his  bodily 
eyes  (see  on  i88),  and  was  acclaimed  by  him  as  a  Divine  sign 
that  Jesus  was  the  expected  Messiah.  This  was  the  beginning 
and  the  foundation  of  that  ‘ 1  witness  ”  of  the  Baptist  on  which 
stress  is  laid  throughout  the  Gospel  (cf.  to41).2 

(e)  Neither  in  Mk.  nor  Lk.  is  it  expressly  stated  that  the 
Baptist  recognised  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  when  He  presented 
Himself  for  baptism,  although  this  is  indicated  in  Mt.  314. 
And  the  clearness  of  the  Baptist’s  perception  that  Jesus  was 
the  Coming  One,  as  indicated  by  Jn.  (i“-  "• 83),  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Synoptic  presentation  of 
John’s  ministry,  and  in  particular  with  John’s  hesitation  as  to 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  at  a  later  stage,  which  was  described 
in  Q  (Mt.  ii*'-,  Lk.  718).  Such  hesitation  is,  however,  not 
incompatible  with  a  previous  outburst  of  enthusiastic  con¬ 
viction,  as  every  student  of  psychology  will  recognise.  And, 

1  Human  Element  in  the  Gospels,  p.  52.  *  Cf.  p.  xci. 
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apart  from  such  considerations,  the  Synoptic  tradition  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  by  the  simple 
question,  “  The  baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven  ?  ” 
(Mk.  ii"  Lk.  20s,  Mt.  21“)  proves  decisively  that  the  Baptist 
had  definitely  proclaimed  Jesus  as  the  Expected  One.  “  Why 
then  did  ye  not  believe  him  ?  ”  There  would  have  been  no 
force  in  this  retort,  if  it  had  not  been  common  knowledge  that 
the  witness  of  the  Baptist  to  the  Divine  authority  of  Jesus  had 
been  express.1  It  is  exactly  this  which  Jn.  i8*1  implies,  as 
also  Mt.  314,  although  it  is  not  stated  explicitly  in  Mk.  1  or 
Lk.  3.  The  announcement  of  the  Baptist’s  conviction  in  the 
startling  words,  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,”  probably  marks 
a  later  rendering  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Redemption  (see 
on  1*);  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Baptist  recognised  in  Jesus 
the  expected  Christ,  the  Synoptists  are  (implicitly)  witnesses 
as  well  as  Jn. 

(11)  The  Chronology  of  Jn.  and  of  the  Synoptists 

The  Fourth  Gospel  seems  to  have  been  constructed  on  a 
rough  chronological  plan  more  precise  than  appears  in  the 
Synoptists.  Jn.  does  not  attempt  to  tell  the  Life  of  Jesus  in 
full;  and  he  warns  his  readers  about  this  (2126),  He  only 
describes  selected  incidents :  perhaps  because  they  have  a  special 
bearing  on  his  chosen  thesis  (20*1);  perhaps  too  because  of 
these  he  is  able  to  write  with  special  authority,  or  can  correct 
what  has  been  written  by  earlier  evangelists. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  chronological  scheme,  properly 
speaking,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  although  Lk.  (i1)  recognises 
the  value  of  orderly  presentation  of  facts  (cf.  also  Lk.  31-  *).  But 
Jn.  likes  to  tell  of  things  in  historical  sequence.  His  report 
of  the  opening  week  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  distin¬ 
guishes  five  distinct  days  at  least  on  which  something  happened 
(cf.  !"■  8848  a1,  and  see  on  i1*).  ! ‘ The  morrow  ”  (6J1 1 212),  “six 

days  ”  (121),  “  two  days  ”  (4**  11*),  “  four  days  ”  (ii17),  “  not 
many  (toys  ”  (a11),  “  after  eight  days  ”  (20“)  exhibit  not  only 
his  anxiety  to  mark  the  sequence  of  events,  but  the  confidence 
with  which  he  indicates  their  order.  Jn.  is  especially  careful 
to  mention  the  visits  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  for  the  national 
feasts;  and  his  statements  on  this  head,  which  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  must  be  examined  both  in  regard  to 
their  precision  and  their  intrinsic  probability. 

1.  The  three  great  festivals  of  the  Jews  were  Passover, 
Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles.  All  male  Jews  above  the  age  of 
twelve  years  were  under  obligation  to  attend  these  at  Jerusalem; 

1  See,  for  this.  J.  0.  F.  Murray  in  Expository  Times,  Dec.  1923. 
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end  it  would  have  been  out  of  keeping  with  a  reputation  for 
piety  for  any  one  to  absent  himself.  There  was  no  similar 
obligation  to  be  present  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  or  the 
Feast  of  Purim,  although  even  at  these  Jews  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  from  all  quarters.  According  to  Jn.,  Jesus 
followed  the  national  custom  as  to  the  attendance  at  feasts, 
of  which  the  following  are  mentioned: 

(1)  The  Passover  of  the  year  27  (a18).  This  was  held 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sacred  year,  about  the  time 
of  the  spring  equinox,  on  14th  Nisan. 

(2)  The  Passover  of  the  year  28  (51),  which  is  mentioned 
as  near  at  hand  in  the  earlier  passage  (6*).  (See 
above,  p.  xvii,  on  the  transposition  of  ec.  5  and  6). 

(3)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  the  same  year,  i.e. 
28  a.d.  (7s).  This  was  the  most  important  of  all  the 
national  festivals,  and  began  on  15  Tishri  (about  the 
month  of  October).  Jn.  takes  special  note  of  what 
Jesus  said  on  the  last  day  of  this  feast  (781),  as  well  as 
during  the  middle  of  the  celebration  (7“). 

(4)  The  Feast  of  Dedication  of  the  same  year,  i.e.  25 
Chislev  (December,  28  a.d.).  This  was  attended  by 
Jesus  (see  roa!). 

(5)  The  Passover  of  the  year  29  a.d.,  at  the  time  of  the 
Passion  (iih  121). 

These  records,  if  the  order  of  the  traditional  text  is  trust¬ 
worthy,  prove  that  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  extended  over 
at  least  two  years,  and  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable 
in  this.  But  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  so  long  a  period 
Of  ministry  is  inconsistent  with  the  report  of  the  Synoptists, 
who  tell  only  of  one  Passover,  and  from  whose  records  the 
prima  facie  inference  would  be  that  Jesus  was  crucified  at 
the  Passover  season  which  followed  His  baptism.  This  would 
involve  that  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  lasted  for  one  year 
only. 

I  have  suggested  elsewhere  the  possibility  that  the  Cleansing 
of  the  Temple  is  misplaced  in  the  ordinary  text  of  Jn.  (see  on 
2ts.  23  jf  we  could  take  it  in  connexion  with  the  last  visit 
of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  Synoptists  do,  then  the  Johannine 
narrative  does  not  involve  a  longer  ministry  than  something 
more  than  one  year,  viz.  the  whole  year  described  in  Part  II., 
and  as  many  months  as  are  necessary  for  the  incidents  of 
Part  I.1  There  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  chronological  in¬ 
consistency  between  the  Synoptists  and  an  original  text  of 
Jn.,  which  placed  c.  2181-  somewhere  after  121*.  But,  taking 

1  This  is  the  period  expressly  assigned  to  the  ministry  by  Origen  : 
irusurir  yip  aw  *«i  pfjrtis  i\lyom  tStSafer  ( Pkiloeal .  i.  5). 
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the  text  of  Jn.  as  we  have  printed  it,  the  ministry  of  Jesus  lasted 
for  more  than  two  years,  which  is  not  suggested  by  the  Synop¬ 
tists,  who  do  not  mention  explicitly  the  visits  of  Jesus  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  national  feasts. 

In  connexion  with  this  omission  in  the  Synoptic  narratives, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  their  character  and  structure.  None  of 
them  professes  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  public 
ministry.  Mt.,  which  is  the  oldest  of  them,  is  a  record  of  the 
Galilsean  ministry  only,  until  the  last  scenes.  Mt.  and  Lk. 
are  based  partly  on  this,  and  partly  on  a  collection  of  discourses 
of  Jesus,  which  contained  also  a  few  notable  incidents.  None 
of  them  aims  at  telling  the  story  in  complete  detail  or  in  exact 
sequence.  It  is  unreasonable  to  assert  that  events  undescribed 
by  them  could  not  have  happened.  Positive  evidence  is 
always  more  weighty  than  a  mere  argumentum  e  silentio,  and 
hence,  unless  the  Synoptic  accounts  definitely  contradict  what 
Jn.  tells  about  the  visits  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feasts, 
the  latter  must  be  allowed  to  stand.  No  such  contradiction 
can  be  alleged. 

According  to  Lk.  (s41),  it  was  the  habit  of  the  family  at 
Nazareth  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  “  every  year  ”  for  the  Passover, 
as  all  pious  Jews  were  accustomed  to  do.  We  cannot  doubt 
that,  during  the  thirty  years  of  preparation  for  His  work,  Jesus 
did  the  same.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  even  if  His  public 
ministry  lasted  but  for  one  year,  He  would  have  abstained 
from  going  up  to  Jerusalem  in  that  year  for  Penteoost,  or  for 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  the  greatest  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  celebrations.  Such  an  attitude  would  have  shocked  the 
piety  of  His  disciples,  and  would  naturally  have  provoked 
the  charge  of  carelessness  in  observation  of  the  Law.  Yet 
there  is  no  hint  anywhere  that  it  was  one  of  the  counts  in  His 
indictment  by  the  priests,  that  He  neglected  to  attend  the 
national  festivals.  His  opponents  were  quick  to  point  to  the 
freedom  with  which  He  treated  the  laws  about  the  Sabbath; 
it  would  have  been  an  additional  breach  of  law  and  tradition, 
which  the  people  would  have  viewed  with  grave  suspicion, 
could  He  have  been  accused  of  disregarding  the  obligation  to 
attend  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  That  the  Synoptists  make 
no  mention  of  such  an  accusation  indicates  that  none  such 
was  made — that  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  made  with  truth — and  hence  that  their  narratives 
are  not  inconsistent  with  visits  to  Jerusalem  paid  by  Jesus 
during  the  period  of  which  they  treat.  But  if  one  such  visit  be 
admitted,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  several, 
such  as  Jn.  records,  and  hence  of  the  extension  of  the  public 
ministry  of  Jesus  over  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 
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Moreover,  when  we  remember  what  Jesus  conceived  His 
mission  to  be,  even  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  what  the  Synoptists 
tell  of  Him,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  He  made  no  effort  to 
appeal  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  the  home  of  the  national  religion 
and  the  central  seat  of  its  authority,  until  the  last  week  of  His 
life  on  earth.  Unless  Jerusalem  were  approached,  His  mission 
as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  would  be  incompletely  fulfilled. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely  in  agreement  with  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  One  who  claimed  to  be  the  Fulfiller 
of  the  Law  (Mt.  517),  that  He  should,  again  and  again,  have 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  allegiance  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  report  of  Jn.1 

One  positive  piece  of  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  Synoptists 
themselves  in  corroboration  of  this  conclusion.  The  source 
called  Q,  from  which  both  the  First  and  the  Third  Gospels 
have  taken  large  part  of  their  material,  places  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  a  lament  over  the  obduracy  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  face  of 
frequent  appeals.  “  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  .  .  .  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together  .  .  .  and  ye 
would  not  ”  (ovk  T)dt\fi<ra.Tc,  Mt.  23s7,  Lk.  13“).  Mt.  and  Lk. 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  occasion  on  which  these  words  were 
spoken;  but,  whenever  spoken,  they  point  back  to  previous 
ministries  of  exhortation  and  warning.  They  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained  by  a  reference  to  mere  aspirations  such  as 
Jesus  may  have  felt  on  visits  to  Jerusalem  before  His  public 
ministry  had  begun;  8  they  seem  to  imply  definite  appeals 
which  were  rejected  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
And  of  these  the  Johannine  record  provides  adequate  illustra¬ 
tion,  Jn.  i23j-35-«-50  corresponding  to  the  lament  preserved 
in  Q. 

Further  evidence  of  former  Jerusalem  ministries  may  be 
found  in  such  passages  as  _  Lk.  22s'-,  which  show  that 

Jesus,  on  the  occasion  of  His  last  visit,  was  already  known  to 
persons  dwelling  in  or  near  the  capital.  The  owners  of  the 
ass,  riding  on  which  He  made  His  triumphal  entry,  did  not 
demur  when  the  animal  was  borrowed  ;  o  xvpio?  nirov  yjniiv 
tytt  was  sufficient  excuse.  And  the  master  of  the  house 
where  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten  received  Jesus  as  a  welcome 
guest.  Yet,  as  Drummond  urges,3  these  acquaintanceships 
or  friendships  may  have  been  formed  during  earlier  visits  to 
Jerusalem  which  were  not  associated  with  any  public  teaching, 

1  The  mention  of  the  Temple  in  Mt.  4*  Lk,  4*  sugges 
Temptation  occasioned  by  a  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

'  This  is  the  explanation  of  Drummond,  Character  a 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  45. 
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and  it  would  be  precarious  to  build  an  edifioe  of  theory  upon 
them.  But  the  use  in  the  passages  cited  (from  Lfc.)  of  the 
titles  o  Kvpios  and  a  Mdo-naXos  suggests  that  these  Jewish 
acquaintances  of  Jesus  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  Him  thus, 
and  such  a  designation  marks  the  relation  of  a  master  to  his 
disciples  (see  on  1313).  They  were  not  mere  acquaintances  and 
well-wishers;  they  were  among  those  who  recognised  that 
He  claimed  at  least  to  be  a  Rabbi  and  an  authoritative  Teacher. 
And  this  brings  us  round  again  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
claim  had  been  made  by  Him  before  at  Jerusalem  as  well  as  in 
Galilee.  Thus  the  Johannine  account  of  several  ministerial 
visits  to  Jerusalem  on  the  part  of  Jesus  is  corroborated  by 
several  Synoptic  touches.  And  this  confirms  the  view  that  the 
length  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  is  more  accurately  indicated 
by  Jn.  than  by  the  Synoptists. 

2,  The  discrepancy  between  Jn.  and  the  Synoptists  as 
to  the  actual  date  of  the  Last  Supper  and  consequently  of  the 
Crucifixion  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The 
Synoptists  treat  the  Last  Supper  as  the  Paschal  Feast,  Jn., 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  represent  it  as  a  Paschal  meal, 
holding  that  the  Passover  was  celebrated  on  the  day  after  the 
Supper,  and  that  Jesus  died  on  the  cross  at  the  time  that  the 
Paschal  Iambs  were  being  killed. 

The  account  of  Jn.  is  without  ambiguity.  At  the  Supper 
some  present  thought  that  Judas  departed  in  order  to  buy 
some  things  for  the  Feast,  which  had  therefore  not  yet  been 
celebrated  (13**).  The  eating  of  the  Passover  was  still  to 
come  when,  on  the  morning  after  the  Supper,  the  priests 
refused  to  enter  the  Prsetorium  lest  they  should  contract  cere¬ 
monial  defilement  (18s8).  When  Jesus  died  on  the  cross,  the 
soldiers  did  not  break  His  legs,  the  O.T.  precept  that  the  bones 
of  the  Paschal  Lamb  should  not  be  broken  being  thus  fulfilled, 
in  the  view  of  Jn.  (19“).  Paul,  it  is  to  be  observed,  took  the 
same  view  of  the  death  of  Jesus  as  that  of  the  true  Paschal  Lamb 
(1  Cor.  s7’  *),  this  being  the  earliest  tradition  on  the  subject 
that  is  extant.1  See  also  on  I914-  S1-4J. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Synoptic  tradition  about  the  date, 
we  must  remember  that  it  ultimately  rests  on  Mk.,  from  whom 
Mt.  and  Lk.  take  the  framework  of  their  narratives  of  the 
Passion.  As  Burkin  points  out,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  we 
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are  not  dealing  with  a  consensus  of  three  independent  authori¬ 
ties.1  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lk.  (221*)  and  Mt.  (2619)  follow 
Mk.  (141*),  when  they  all  say  of  the  preparations  for  the  Last 
Supper,  “  they  made  ready  the  Passover.”  Mk.  14**  intro¬ 
duces  this  by  recording,  “  On  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread, 
when  they  sacrificed  the  Passover,”  the  disciples  asked  Jesus 
where  were  they  to  prepare  for  the  Feast.  That  they  came  into 
Jerusalem  from  Bethany  for  the  supper  is  quite  consistent  with 
a  regulation  that  the  Passover  was  to  be  eaten  in  the  city  area 
(cf.  Deut.  125) ;  but  this  is  no  proof.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  they 
sang  a  hymn  (Mk.  14“)  after  supper  any  proof  that  this  was 
the  Paschal  Hallel.  Indeed,  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the 
Synoptic  narratives  as  they  stand.  According  to  Mk.  14s, 
the  Sanhedrim  had  decided  not  to  arrest  Jesus  during  the 
Paschal  Feast,  and  yet  they  actually  did  so  (Mk.  I44a).  The 
carrying  of  arms  during  the  Feast  was,  at  any  rate,  unlawful, 
although  perhaps  the  disciples  would  not  have  refrained  from 
this  in  the  circumstances  (Lk.  22“,  Mk.  14*7;  see  on  Jn.  1810). 
To  hold  a  formal  trial  before  the  high  priest  on  the  Feast  day 
would,  again,  be  unlawful  (Mk.  14“).  And  the  purchase  of  a 
linen  doth  (Mk.  15“),  and  the  preparation  of  spices  and  oint¬ 
ments  (Lk.  23s*)  during  such  a  Festival,  would  be  strange,  if 
not  forbidden.  Finally,  the  language  of  Lk.  2s16  (even  though 
Lk.  regards  the  Supper  as  the  Passover  Feast)  implies  that, 
although  Jesus  eagerly  desired  to  celebrate  one  more  Passover 
with  His  disciples,  yet  in  fact  He  did  not  do  so. 

These  considerations  indicate  that  the  Johannine  tradition 
as  to  the  occasion  of  the  Last  Supper  and  the  day  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Synoptists,  who  are  not 
consistent  with  themselves.  That  the  Johannine  reckoning 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  second  century  by  the 
Quartodecimans  is  a  further  consideration.* 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  harmonise  the  two 
divergent  traditions  by  identifying  the  Last  Supper  with  the 
Chagigah  or  the  Kiddusch ,*  or  by  amending  the  text  of  Mt. 
26 17  *  with  Chwolson,  are  not  convincing.  It  emerges  from 
the  discussion  that  Jn,'s  chronology  must  not  be  treated  as 
inferior  to  that  of  the  earlier  Gospels;  and  that  as  to  the 
date  of  the  Crucifixion  he  is  more  probably  right  than  they. 
So  also  as  to  the  hour  of  the  Crucifixion,  placed  by  Jn.  at 


1  J.T.S.,  April  1916,  p.  292.  a  valuable  article;  cf.  also  J.T.S., 
July  1908,  p.  569. 

1  See  p.  3d  Lx  above. 

*  See  G.  H.  Box,  J.T.S.,  1902.  p.  357 ;  and  cf.  Burldtt,  J.T.S., 
1916,  p.  294. 

1  See  references  in  Moffatt,  Inlrod,  to  N.T.,  p.  545. 
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noon,  which  is  more  probable  than  Mk.’s  !>pa  rpmj  (see  on 
Jn.  19W). 

Reasons  have  been  given  in  the  notes  on  a13-  33  (see  also 
p.  xxx)  for  preferring,  on  the  contrary,  the  Marcan  tradition 
that  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  took  place  during  the  last 
week  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  at  Jerusalem,  to  accepting  the  early 
date  assigned  to  it  in  the  traditional  text  of  Jn.  It  may  be 
added  that  Tatian  in  his  Diatessaron  removes  both  the  Cleansing 
of  the  Temple  and  the  Nicodemus  incident  from  the  beginning 
of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Tatian  adopts  the  following  order  of 
events  and  discourses :  the  Parable  of  the  Pounds,  the  Cleansing 
of  the  Temple,  the  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican,  the 
Cursing  of  the  Fig  Tree,  the  Conversation  with  Nicodemus, 
the  Discovery  that  the  fig  tree  has  withered  away.  He  does 
not  place  these  events  in  the  last  week  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
(for  he  puts  the  Triumphal  Entry  a  good  deal  later),  but  he 
treats  them  as  happening  at  Jerusalem  on  His  last  visit  but  one 
to  that  city. 

3.  In  connexion  with  Jn.’s  notes  of  time,  his  use  of  the 
expressions  pera  Touro  and  /»«■&  ravra  should  be  noticed. 

ficra  tovto,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Synoptists,  appears 
four  times  in  Jn.  (a13  n7- 11  19s8),  and  always  implies  that 
only  a  short  interval  of  time  has  elapsed. 

pir'a  Tama  is  not  so  precise;  it  is  used  at  5U  137  19®  as 
equivalent  to  “  subsequently  ”  or  “  afterwards.”  1 

It  is  used  in  an  even  looser  way  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  41 
7*  15s  181  191)  to  introduce  a  new  vision,  and  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  introduce  a  new  section  of  the  narrative  (3**  61  51  71 
2 11),  the  idea  of  causal  or  immediate  sequence  not  being  present 
at  all.  It  would  seem  that  in  3**  61  51  71  jwra  ram a  merely 
indicates  the  beginning  of  a  new  set  of  reminiscences  of  the 
aged  “  witness  ”  behind  the  Gospel,  which  were  taken  down 
from  his  dictation  by  the  evangelist  who  subsequently  put 
the  whole  in  shape.  In  these  passages  pera  ravra  is  not 
strictly  chronological. 


(in)  The  Words  of  Jesus  in  Jn.  and  in  the 
Synoptists 

The  contrast  between  the  words  of  Jesus  as  found  in  the 
Synoptists  and  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  respectively  has  been 
observed  even  by  superficial  readers.  Differences  in  the  various 
books  might  have  been  anticipated.  Perhaps  the  first  collection 


1  It  3s  used  thus  in  Lk.  5” 
in  Mt.  or  Mk.  ;  in  the  LXX  (s 
generally  connotes  strict  sequen 
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of  Jesus’  sayings  was  that  included  in  the  documentary  source 
behind  all  the  Gospels  which  critics  designate  as  Q.  This 
doubtless  contained  some  stories  of  what  Jesus  did,  but  it 
was  mainly  concerned  with  what  He  said,  especially  with  the 
parables,  which  were  so  characteristic  of  His  method  of  teaching, 
and  the  terse,  pointed  epigrams  which  arrested  the  attention  of 
all  who  heard  Him.  Then  we  have  the  Marcan  Gospel,  re¬ 
presenting  in  the  main  the  Galilaean  tradition  of  the  Ministry, 
said  by  Papias  and  Irenseus  to  depend  on  the  recollections  of 
Peter/  Mt.  and  Lk.  use  both  of  these  sources,  with  others. 
Jn.  was  later  in  date  than  Q  or  Mk.  or  Lk.,  all  of  which  sources 
he  had  probably  read,  but  he  depends  mainly,  for  his  facts,  on 
the  reminiscences  of  the  apostle  John,  then  in  his  old  age.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  Jn.  to  retell  the  story  of  the  Ministry,  as 
it  was  told  by  Mk.  and  Lk.,  but  to  tell  it  from  a  new  point  of 
view.  The  story  of  Jesus  is  being  misunderstood  and  in 
some  ways  perverted  by  Gnostic  Christians.  Jn.  not  only 
relies  for  his  new  narrative  on  the  sole  survivor  of  the  apostles, 
but  he  selects  for  special  record  such  facts  and  sayings  as  seem 
to  him  to  need  restatement,  or  which  have  hitherto  remained 
unwritten.  The  authority  for  his  facts  is  not  mere  vague 
tradition,  but  the  “  witness  ”  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  himself. 
The  purpose  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  to  set  down  all  that 
the  writer  has  learnt  about  his  theme;  but  to  tell  what  may 
persuade  Christian  disciples  of  the  truth  of  his  great  thesis 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  in  whose  Name  they,  believing, 
may  find  life  (2031).  Jn.  is  not  only  an  historian :  he  is  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  history.  And,  moreover,  he  himself  was  one  of  the 
first  disciples,  although  not  of  the  inner  circle ;  *  he  had  heard 
Jesus  speak,  and  he  knew  how  He  was  accustomed  to  speak, 
when  in  controversy  with  Jewish  opponents,  no  less  than  in  His 
discourse  with  simple  people. 

In  books,  then,  which  came  into  being  under  such  different 
conditions,  we  should  expect  differences  in  the  several  reports 
of  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  Further,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
if  there  are  also  differences  of  arrangement  and  of  style,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  temperament,  education,  design,  and  authority 
of  the  several  writers.  We  are  presented,  moreover,  with  dis¬ 
courses,  now  expository,  now  argumentative;  now  exoteric 
for  the  public,  now  esoteric  for  the  most  intimate  disciples  of 
the  Speaker;  now  addressed  to  Galilsean  peasants,  now  to  the 
Rabbis  of  Jerusalem.  That  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  sayings  collected  in  either  version  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Mt.  and  Lk.)  and  the  subtle  arguments  of  Jn.  5,  8,  9, 
and  again  the  sacred  farewells  of  cc.  14, 15, 16,  is  obvious.  But 
1  Eus.  H.E.  iii  39.  >3.  v.  8.  2.  •  Cf.  p.  xlvii 
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if  such  differences  were  not  apparent,  we  should  have  to  con* 
elude  that  some  of  the  reports  were  unduly  coloured. 

We  pass  on  to  some  comparisons  in  detail  of  the  Synoptic 
reports  and  those  in  Jn.  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus;  and  we 
find  that  some  of  the  similarities  are  quite  as  striking  as  the 
differences. 

r.  Naturally,  all  accounts  record  the  authority  with  which 
Jesus  spoke.  It  astonished  the  people  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  (Mk.  i“  6s),  as  it  astonished  the  Sanhedrim 
police  at  Jerusalem  who  had  been  so  overawed  that  they  did 
not  arrest  Him  (Jn.  7“).  It  was  the  same  tone  as  that  which 
He  used  to  Pilate  (Jn.  1837). 

2.  “  Brief  and  concise,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  “  were  His 
sayings,  for  He  was  no  sophist.”  1  Justin  is  referring  to  those 
terse,  short  sentences  of  which  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  full; 
Other  examples  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  non-canonical 
sayings,  some  cited  by  the  early  Fathers,  others  only  discovered 
in  papyrus  collections  in  our  own  time.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  telling  aphorisms  are  exactly  the  kind  of  saying 
that  would  become  traditional  at  once,  would  pass  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  would  be  incorporated  in  a  document  such  as  Q. 
Paradoxes  have  been  called  the  “  burrs  ”  of  literature,  because 
they  “  stick  and  one  of  our  Lord’s  methods  was  to  teach  by 
paradoxes.  Mk.  217-  ”  4“  10“  are  examples  of  sayings  which 
provoke  the  attention  and  so  make  men  think.  Of  such  sayings 
Jn.  mentions  some  which  the  Synoptists  also  have,  e.g.  Jn. 
t2a  (the  most  famous  of  all)  and  isv.  In  addition,  he  has 
preserved  some  which  are  not  found  elsewhere,  e.g.  “  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me  ”  (Jn.  4**)  j  “  Work 
not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  the  meat  which 
abideth  unto  eternal  life"  (6”);  and  “Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  ” 
(iS**) ;  cf.  also  12“  These  are  all  addressed  to  inquirers  and 
disciples,  and  are  of  a  type  with  which  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
have  made  us  already  familiar.  So,  too,  the  beautiful  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  woman  in  travail  (i6a)  recalls  the  manner  of 
the  speech  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptists. 

3.  It  is  common  both  to  the  Synoptic  and  to  the  Johannine 
tradition  that  while  Jesus  spoke  in  parable  or  mystery  to  out¬ 
siders  (Mk.  4m,  Jn.  io#)  He  was  accustomed  to  explain  His 
meaning  more  fully  to  His  disciples  (Mk.  4“  717,  Jn.  r6“-  “). 
Yet  even  they  did  not  quite  understand  His  words  (Mk.  9“, 
Jn.  16s®);  always  there  was  a  certain  aloofness  in  His  bearing, 
and  despite  His  tender  affection  for  His  near  friends  they  were 
afraid  of  questioning  Him  too  far  (Mk.  9®*  10**,  Jn.  24).  This 

1  Apol.  i.  14. 
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becomes  even  more  apparent  in  the  post-Resurrection  narra¬ 
tives,  but  it  is  present  throughout  the  ministry  in  its  early 
stages. 

4.  A  feature  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  Part  I.  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  must  now  be  examined,  because  it  discloses  a 
similarity  to  some  of  His  speeches  in  the  Synoptists  which 
has  often  been  overlooked.  Some  critics  have  rightly  called 
attention  to  the  form  in  which  the  discourses  in  cc.  3,  4,  6  are 
cast,  and  which  has  been  called  their  ‘  ‘  schematism.”  A  saying 
of  deep  import  is  uttered  by  Jesus  ;  His  hearers  misunderstand 
it,  after  a  fashion  that  seems  stupid ;  and  then  He  repeats  the 
saying  in  a  slightly  different  form  before  He  explains  it  and 
draws  out  its  lesson.  At  least  six  instances  of  this  may  be 
noticed  in  Jn.: 

(o)  Jesus  says,  “  Except  a  man  be  bom  from  above,  he 
cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God  ”  (3*);  Nicodemus  asks, 
“  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he  is  old  ?  ”  (31) ;  andthen  Jesus 
repeats  the  saying  in  the  form :  1 1  Except  a  man  be  bom  of 
[water  and]  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  ”  (3®),  explaining  it  further  in  w.  6,  7,  8.  Nicodemus  does 
not  understand  all  at  once  (3®). 

(6)  Jesus  tells  the  Woman  of  Samaria  that  if  she  had  asked 
Him,  He  would  have  given  her  “  living  water  ”  (410).  The 
woman  is  puzzled.  How  could  He  provide  spring  water, 
when  there  is  no  other  well  but  the  old  well  of  Jacob,  and  He 
has  no  bucket  to  draw  with  (411- la)  ?  Jesus  repeats  that  He 
can  give  “  water  ”  which  shall  become  in  the  heart  of  the 
recipient  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  eternal  life  (4“- 14). 
The  woman  does  not  understand  all  at  once  (416). 

(r)  Jesus  says  to  His  attendant  disciples,  “  I  have  meat  to 
eat  that  ye  know  not  ”  (4s8).  They  think  that  He  speaks  of 
ordinary  food  (4*®).  He  explains  that  His  meat  is  to  do  the 
Father’s  will  (4®**). 

(<f)  Jesus  says  to  the  multitudes  who  had  been  fed,  “  Work 
not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  the  meat  which 
abideth  unto  eternal  life  ”  (6”).  They  think  He  is  referring 
to  manna,  and  they  ask  Him  to  produce  it  (6a-  M).  Jesus  tells 
them  that  He  is  Himself  the  Bread  of  Life  (6®),  and  explains 
that  those  who  come  to  Him  shall  never  hunger  (w.  36-40). 
The  hearers  are  not  satisfied  (641). 

(«)  Jesus  says  again,  “lam  the  Bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven  ”  (6Q).  The  inquirers  ask  how  could  that  be, 
since  they  know  His  father  and  mother  (642).  He  explains 
again,  and  repeats,  “lam  the  Bread  of  Life.” 

( f)  Jesus  utters  another,  even  harder,  saying,  “  The  Bread 
which  I  will  give  is  My  Flesh  ”  (6s1).  The  puzzled  questioners 
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ask,  “  How  can  this  man  give  us  His  Flesh  to  eat  ?  ”  (6ts). 
Jesus  says  again,  “  Except  you  eat  the  Flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man  and  drink  His  blood,  you  have  no  life  in  you  ”  (6ra),  and 
then  He  expands  and  explains.  Upon  this  many  would-be 
disciples  leave  Him  (6®). 

Thus  the  Discourses  of  Jesus,  with  Nicodemus  about  the 
New  Birth  (3s"14),  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  about  the  Living 
Water  (410'15),  with  the  disciples  about  the  spiritual  nourish¬ 
ment  which  sustains  Him  together  with  the  three 

connected,  but  distinct,  sections  of  the  Discourse  about  the 
Bread  of  Life  (6”"40- 41_tla-  61b  w),  all  follow  similar  paths.  But 
these  similarities  do  not  by  any  means  prove  that  the  discourses 
are  constructed  thus  by  the  evangelist,  without  any  historical 
tradition  behind  them.1 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  discourses  such  as 
those  in  cc.  3,  4,  6  do  not  occur  anywhere  in  Part  II.  of  the 
Gospel.  Cc.  s,  7-12  are  full  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  but 
Jn.  does  not  report  them  on  the  lines  of  those  which  have  been 
cited,  viz.  Saying  of  Jesus ;  Misunderstanding  of  it ;  Saying 
repeated,  expanded,  and  explained.  If  the  method  or  plan  of 
the  discourses  indicated  in  Part  I.  is  entirely  the  invention  of 
the  evangelist,  adopted  monotonously  to  bring  out  the  nature 
of  the  teaching  which  he  ascribes  to  Jesus,  how  is  it  that  no 
trace  of  this  method  is  found  in  Part  II.  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  discourses  in  Part  I.  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  are  not  reported  as  polemical  arguments  ;  they  were 
addressed  to  sincere  inquirers  and  well-wishers  who  were  seek¬ 
ing  disripleship.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  xxxiii)  that  Part  I. 
is  a  record  of  the  early  welcome  which  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
received,  mainly  in  Galilee,  but  also  in  a  lesser  degree  in 
Jerusalem.  That  is,  it  deals  with  situations  similar  to  those 
described  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  specially  in  Mk.  And, 
accordingly,  the  method  which  Jesus  used  in  teaching  as  set 
out  in  Part  I.  of  Jn.  is  indicated  also  in  the  Synoptic  narratives. 
It  is  the  method  of  paradox  (to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
hearer),  followed  (after  the  hearer  has  shown  himself  puzzled 
and  therefore  curious)  by  an  explanation.  In  this,  it  resembles 
the  method  of  teaching  by  parables. 

Thus  at  Mk.  7“"“,  Jesus  puzzles  the  disciples  by  saying: 
“  Nothing  from  without  the  man,  going  into  him,  can  defile 
him;  but  the  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  man  are  those 
that  can  defile  him.”  The  disciples  see  that  this  is  a  “  parable,” 

1  For  this  view  see  Jfilicher,  Introd.,  p.  392  ;  and  for  an  even  more 
extravagant  inference "  cf.  Loisy  (on  Jn.  3  s),  who  says  that  the  Nico¬ 
demus  discourse  was  constructed  at  first  '  comme  potae  didactique 
aur  la  regeneration  spirituelle  que  procure  le  Fils. " 
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but  they  do  not  understand.  Jesus  then  repeats  the  saying 
and, explains  it.  Again,  at  Mk.  81E-“  Jfesus  says  to  His  disciples, 
“  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.”  The  disciples  are 
dull  enough  to  think  He  is  speaking  about  some  kind  of  bread. 
He  explains  with  a  rebuke  what  He  means,  and  repeats  His 
precept  again  (cf.  Mt.  i6u).  This  is  similar  to  the  method  by 
which  Nicodemus  was  taught. 

In  short,  the  plan  on  which  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  in¬ 
quirers  and  disciples  was  fashioned,  according  to  the  Synoptists, 
recalls  at  several  points  the  discourses  addressed  to  such  hearers 
according  to  the  Johannine  report  of  them  in  Part  I.  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  parallels  to  Jesus’  method  of  argument 
with  hostile  critics  in  the  last  week  of  His  public  ministry  as 
recorded  by  the  Synoptists  are  found,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
Part  II.  of  Jn. 

5.  The  form  of  the  polemic  against  Jewish  objectors  in 
Part  II.  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  disconcerted  some  readers 
as  savouring  of  Rabbinical  subtlety,1  rather  than  of  what 
is  thought  to  be  evangelical  simplicity.  In  particular,  the 
Rabbinical  arguments  at  Jn.  7sif-  817  ioM  (where  see  notes) 
do  not  appeal  directly  to  a  modem  mind  as  very  convincing  or 
on  a  lofty  plane  of  thought.  But  if  Jn,  7**l  be  only  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem,  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  puzzling 
query,  ‘ 1  The  baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven  or  from 
men  ?  ”  (Mk.  n*).  Neither  argument  did  more  than  exhibit 
the  inconsistency  of  the  Pharisees,  and  this  is  not  the  highest 
type  of  reasoning  as  we  understand  it.  Or,  again,  the  argument 
in  Mk.  3**f>  which  begins,  “  How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?  ” 
is  rather  satire  than  dose  reasoning.  “It  is  not  logically 
convincing,  since  Satan  might  very  well  sacrifice  some  of  his 
Subordinates  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  victory,  and  it  reaches  a 
condusion  which  is  true  from  premises,  those  of  the  scribes, 
which  are  false  or  shaky.”  2  The  truth  is,  that  the  polemic 
which  Jn.  records  in  cc.  7, 8, 10  is  not  dissimilar  from  the  kind  of 
argument  which  is  represented  by  Mk.  as  being  used  against 
similar  opponents,  viz.  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  Such 
opponents  had  to  be  met  with  their  own  methods  of  argument, 
and  this  is  brought  out  by  the  Synoptists  as  well  as  by  Jn., 
although  they  are  so  much  less  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
rejection  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  than  he  is.  The  kind  of  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  Pharisees  reproduced  in  Part  II.  of  the  Gospel 
is  not  recorded  by  Jn.  with  the  view  of  convincing  Greek 
readers.  It  is  included  by  the  evangelist  to  bring  out  the 
profundity  of  the  thoughts  of  Jesus,  who  even  while  He  had 
to  dispute  with  the  Rabbis  as  to  the  validity  of  His  claims  knew 
*  See  p.  lxxxii  above.  *  A.  Menzies,  The  Earliest  Gospel,  p.  101. 
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that  nothing  could  really  be  set  against  the  tremendous 
pronouncement,  “  I  am  He  that  beareth  witness  of  Myself” 
(816).1  And,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  the  faithfulness  with 
which  these  controversies  have  been  recorded*  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  very  feature  which  the  modem  mind  is  apt  to 
repudiate.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  moreover,  that  in 
these  reports  the  commentary  of  the  evangelist  cannot  always 
be  distinguished  from  the  sayings  of  Jesus  which  he  has  set 

6.  The  Discourses  of  Farewell  (cc.  15,  16,  13*1-*  14)  stand 
alone,  and  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  any  other  sayings 
in  the  Gospels.  They  are  not  like  the  parables  or  sermons  to 
the  multitudes  which  the  Synoptists  preserve;  nor  do  they 
recall  the  arguments  by  which  (either  in  the  Synoptists  or  in 
Jn.)  Jesus  strove  with  those  who  rejected  His  claims.  They 
were  for  his  faithful  and  sorrowing  friends,  and  spoke  of 
them  in  particular  and  their  future  needs  and  duties.  “  I  go  ” 
is  behind  every  word  (16s- 7,28  13s6  141).  There  are  precepts 
of  life,  both  practical,  “bear  fruit”  (I52,8‘lr),  and  mystical, 
“Abide  in  me”  (is4'10),  for  to  observe  this  last  is  to  be  en¬ 
abled  to  obey  the  other.  There  are  warnings  (is18'25  161-3) ; 
promises  (rsMt  1614  14s®)  ;  consolations  (14L  ”);  counsels 
and  assurances  of  love  (is13,  “■ 17  13s4-  •).  These  sayings  are 
unique,  because  as  the  circumstances  were  unique,  the  Speaker 
is  unique.  And  this  is  also  true  of  the  Last  Prayer  (see  on  171). 
We  cannot  expect  to  find  literary  parallels  to  utterances  such 
as  these.  They  are  not  the  invention  of  good  disciples,  even 
though  they  were  men  of  high  spiritual  genius.  The  record 
of  these  sacred  words  is  a  record  of  faithful  memories,  quickened, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  say,  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  help 
had  been  promised  (so  the  evangelist  tells)  for  this  very 
purpose  (14**). 

We  have,  indeed,  no  title  to  invoke  miraculous  intervention 
in  such  guidance  of  the  evangelist’s  pen,  if  that  would  imply 
that  every  syllable  of  the  Master’s  last  words  has  been  in¬ 
fallibly  preserved.  The  evangelist  sat  at  the  feet,  as  he  made 
his  record,  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  men  who  heard  Jesus  speak 
on  the  eve  of  His  Passion.  The  aged  apostle  had  been  ponder¬ 
ing  these  words  all  through  his  long  life.  Hardly  did  he 
remember  all,  but  he  remembered  without  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing  the  purport,  and  very  likely,  in  some  instances,  the  actual 
words  that  had  been  used.  The  evangelist  takes  them  down 
from  the  lips  of  the  old  saint,  possibly  not  all  at  once,  but 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  Their  original  language  was 
Aramaic,  but  they  must  be  translated  into  Greek,  for  this  is 
*  CL  p.  xdi  *  P.  Ixxxn.  1  See  p.  cxvi. 
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to  be  a  Greek  gospel.  And,  besides,  an  evangelist  has  his 
own  methods  of  literary  workmanship. 

The  wonderful  record,  e.g.,  in  Mt.  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  in  Lk.,  while  it  contains 
more.  But  no  one  supposes  that  what  we  call  the  “  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  ”  was  a  discourse  that  could  be  delivered  in 
thirty  minutes,  in  which  time  Mt.  5,  6,  7  could  be  read  aloud, 
or  that  the  vast  volume  of  teaching  in  these  chapters,  packed 
with  counsel,  epigTam,  illustration,  was  ever  included  in  any 
arte  discourse.  These  teachings  of  Mt.  5-7  are  certainly 
authentic;  no  one  doubts  that  they  express,  with  complete 
lucidity,  the  message  of  Jesus  to  those  whom  He  addressed  as 
well  as  to  succeeding  generations.  But  we  must  recognise 
that  the  record  has  been  put  into  shape,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
less  precious  because  it  has  been  arranged  with  such  rare 
skill. 

No  doubt  the  record  in  Jn.  14,  15,  16  is  not  put  into  shape, 
as  it  were,  with  the  same  freedom  as  that  employed  in  Mt.  5, 
6,  7.  In  the  “  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ”  the  author  is  putting 
materials  together  which  he  has  gathered  from  more  sources 
than  one.  For  the  Last  Discourses  the  evangelist  has  only 
one  authentic  source  of  information,  and  that  has  doubtless 
been  followed  closely  and  reverently.  At  one  point,  indeed 
(I618"20),  we  seem  to  have  an  example  of  that  method  of  teaching 
by  paradox  and  repetition,  which  as  we  have  seen  (p.  cxi)  was  a 
favourite  method  of  the  Master  when  dealing  with  His  disciples. 
Again,  these  discourses  recall  those  terse,  illuminating,  com¬ 
pelling  _  phrases,  which  the  Synoptists  teach  us  were  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  way  in  which  Jesus  spoke.  Not  to  recall 
(see  p.  cx),  1513  or  16s1,  is  there  anything  in  literature  more 
arresting  than,  “  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions  ” 
(14*)  ?  No  saying  about  the  future  life  is  more  familiar.  And 
this  brings  out  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Jn. 
14,  15,  16.  These  are  among  the  most  difficult  passages  of  the 
N.T.  Every  phrase  challenges  an  explanation.  They  con¬ 
tain  teachings  of  such  profundity  that  he  who  attempts  to 
explain  them  must  feel  that  he  lias  essayed  too  bard  a  task. 
Yet  no  chapter  in  the  Bible  is  more  greatly  beloved  by  simple 
Christian  folk  than  Jn.  14;  as  no  text  in  the  Bible  has  brought 
more  consolation  than,  ‘  ‘  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  .  .  . 
if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you  although,  at  the 
same  time,  its  exact  meaning  is  exceedingly  obscure  (see  note 
on  14L  *).  That  is,  the  Last  Discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
appeal  to  all  men,  and  not  merely  to  the  philosopher  or  the 
theologian.  The  directness  and  universality  of  their  appeal 
are  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  view  that  they  proceed,  in 
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the  last  resort,  from  any  speaker  other  than  the  Son  of  Man 
Himself. 

The  style  of  Jn.  is,  nevertheless,  impressed  on  cc.  14-16, 
as  on  the  other  discourses  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  Jn.’s 
habit  to  repeat  words  and  thoughts  again  and  again ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  habit  of  Jesus  Himself,  which  the 
evangelist  has  caught  from  listening  to  the  reminiscences  of 
the  old  apostle.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  disentangle  Jn.’s 
commentary  from  his  report  of  the  Lord’s  words;  e.g.  in 
5*-™  commentary  and  quotation  are  intermingled1  (see  note 
in  lee.).  The  most  striking  example  of  an  evangelical  com¬ 
mentary,  elucidating  and  enforcing  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  is 
in  31M1-  31  (see  on  3“).  The  verses  preceding  3“  show  how 
naturally  the  report  of  the  words  of  Jesus  slips  into  free  para¬ 
phrase  (see  on  3U);  but  nearly  all  exegetes  recognise  that 
from  v.  16  onward  the  evangelist  is  speaking  in  his  own 
person. 

Now  the  method  of  teaching  by  iteration,  by  going  bade 
upon  a  word,  by  recalling  a  thought  already  expressed  that  it 
may  be  put  in  a  new  setting,  is  clearly  apparent  in  cc.  14-16. 
The  key-words  abide  (is4-*-  *■  7-’-  “),  bear  fruit  (15s- *• le),  love 
(jjia.  is.  ij)j  friends  (15“- 14-  “),  hate  (1518-  “•  **'**),  recur 
again  and  again  in  c.  15.  The  solemn  refrain,  “These  things 
have  I  spoken  unto  you,”  appears  seven  times  in  cc.  14-16 
(see  on  is11;  and  cf.  the  refrain  in  6s®- 40-44-  **).  There  is  no 
more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  such  refrains  is  a  literary 
artifice  of  the  evangelist’s  (although  it  might  be  so),  rather 
than  a  reminiscence  of  our  Lord’s  habit  of  speech,  than  to 
suppose  that  He  was  not  accustomed  to  say,  “Verily,  verily” 
(see  on  i“). 

The  view  of  the  Last  Discourses  which  has  been  adopted 
in  this  Commentary  is,  accordingly,  that  while  the  evangelist 
has  left  his  mark  upon  the  report  of  them,  by  arranging  the 
sentences,  by  shortening  them,  by  bringing  together  counsels 
which  may  have  been  repeated  more  than  once,  by  using  the 
Greek  phrases  and  constructions  with  which  he  himself  is 
specially  familiar,  the  Teaching  is  not  that  of  a  pupil,  however 
spiritually  gifted,  but  that  of  the  Master  Himself,  whose  last 
words  had  been  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  Beloved 
Disdple,  the  last  of  the  apostles. 

7.  A  special  feature  of  the  way  in  which  Jn.  reports  the 
words  of  Jesus  outside  the  Last  Discourses  is  the  use  of  the 
phrase  fyto  c Ipi,  by  which  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  frequently 
introduces  His  august  daims.  There  is  nothing  quite  similar 

1  Cf.  i  Cor.  15“,  where  Paul  combines  a  quotation  with  his  own 
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to  this  in  the  Synoptists,  and  the  Johannine  use  of  iyti,  iyti  tip,  1, 
must  now  be  examined  in  detail. 

(i)  The  frequency  with  which  the  personal  pronouns 
fy<u,  ypds,  <rv,  iptU  occur  in  Jn.  is  a  marked  feature  of  his 
style.  Thus  iyti  is  found  134  times  in  Jn.,  as  against  29 
occurrences  in  Mt.,  17  in  Mk.,  and  23  in  Lk.  In  large  measure 
this  is  due  to  the  emphasis  which  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus 
lays  upon  His  claims  and  His  personality,  although  the  pro¬ 
noun  often  appears  when  no  such  reason  can  be  assigned.1 
Thus  we  have  cyw  Sc  t\ui  t rjv  paprvpLav  pt tfaa  too  Tcodrou  (5**)j 
lytb  avatrrytrto  a.vrw  iv  rf,  io^ar*)  -r/pipa.  (6“);  «yi>  n'0i;,ui  TTjv  \jn>x> jv 
pov,  tva  1rdA.1v  A &/3u>  abrrjv  (io17)  ;  iyu>  <£<os  cis  toy  ttitrpav  iXr/Kvda 

(124*),  etc.  In  these  and  the  like  instances  the  use  of  iyti 
adds  dignity  and  impressiveness  to  the  sentence,  just  as  it 
does  in  the  hymn  on  Wisdom  in  Ecclus.  24,  where  Wisdom 
makes  her  majestic  claims:  c’yu  diro  trroparos  'Ytf/urrov  i( JjAAw 
(v.  3) ;  iyii  iv  v^Aoes  Kurco-Kijraicra  (v.  4)  ;  iya>  <Sn  TtplpiyOos 
l(mtva  (cAdSous  pov  (v.  16);  iyi 1  cus  dpircAos  /JAaonjowa  yapiv 

(v.  17) • 

(ii)  _We  have  next  to  consider  the  combination  iyti  tipi, 
which  is  specially  frequent  in  Jn. 

iyd>  tipi  often  appears,  of  course,  in  the  Greek  Bible, 
followed  by  a  proper  name  or  by  a  descriptive  clause  or  word. 
Thus  Peter  says  iyti  dpi  tv  (ipdire  (Acts  ioB).  Jesus  says 
after  His  Resurrection  tScrc  rds  ^cipas  xat  tovs  pow,  otl 

ly<i  tipi  adrds,  “that  it  is  I  myself”  (Lk.  24®).  iyi  tipi 
is  often  used  in  deliberate  affirmations  as  to  the  speaker's 
personality.  Thus  we  have  iyti  dpi  ‘Wifa  (Gen.  45*),  iyti  dpi 
T^pirjX.  (Lk.  i11),  and  iyti  tipi  Tijo-ovs  ov  <rv  Stiixtis  (Acts  9s  22* 
26“). 

But  we  have  to  reckon  with  a  more  distinctive  use  of  this 
introductory  phrase.  In  the  O.T.  dpi  is  often  the  style 
of  Deity,  and  its  impressiveness  is  unmistakable.  A  few 
instances  may  be  cited  from  the  LXX,  in  each  case  Yahweh 
being  the  Speaker : 

iyti  dpi  6  ®«ds  <rov  (Gen.  171). 

iyu)  yap  dpi  Kuptos  6  ®eds  crov  o  Itiptvoi  trt  (Ex.  1 5**). 
trwnjpia.  <rmi  iyti  dpi  (Ps.  35s). 
iAojpwv  iyti  dpi  (jer.  31*). 

©cos  iyyi£tav  iyti  dpi  (Jer.  23s8). 


ti  the  participle  ’’  ( Aramaic  Ori( 
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In  all  these  passages  iyw  dpi  is  the  rendering  of  ’3R  ; 
while  in  the  specially  emphatic  passages — 

(yw  dpi,  lyui  dpi  o  mpaKa\S>v  at  (Isa.  5  r1*), 
iyw  tipi,  tyw  dpi  b  i(aXtitfnttV  Tat  ivopCas  aov  (Isa.  43“), 
the  doubled  iyw  tipi  is  the  rendering  of  the  doubled  '23S.1 

We  find  this  style  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  it  rests  on  the 
O.T.®  Thus  the  Divine  words  iyw  dpi  to  *Aktf>a  xal  to  ’Q 
(Rev.  i®  21®  2213)  go  back  to  dyi)  ®cot  irpoiros,  eat  ere  to 
«rt pxoptva  iyw  dpi  (Isa.  4I1);  or  to  eyii  dpi  irpurros  teal  iyti  tipi 
dt  rov  aiwva  (Isa.  48**),  or  some  such  passage.  Moreover, 
words  like  these  or  like  Isa.  44®  tyw  wp/bros,  mi  iy it  ptra  ravra 
are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Risen  Christ  in  Rev.  1”,  viz.: 

iyw  dpi  o  npSyrot  ml  o  ia)(a Tot,  teal  6  £wv. 

Again  in  Rev.  2s®  the  Son  of  God  declares  that  all  the  churches 
shall  know  on  «yw  dpi  b  ipawutv  rttjtpobs  mu  rnpSCat,  which  goe3 
back  to  Jer.  11“  17”,  where  it  is  Yahweh  who  searches  the 
reins  and  the  heart.  And  finally  in  Rev.  22“  Jesus  says: 

iyw  tipi  y  pt£a  tad  to  ytvot  Aa/8t8,  b  atrrrjp  6  Aapirpbt,  b 
trpuiivot, 

which,  although  not  a  citation  of  any  single  O.T.  passage, 
depends  on  the  prophetic  teaching,  e.g.  Isa.  1 11 60®. 

It  is,  then,  clear  that  the  eyii  dpt  of  these  sentences  from  the 
Apocalypse  is  a  reflexion  of  the  manner  of  speech  appropriate 
to  God  in  the  O.T.,  and  being  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
involves  His  Divinity,  which  the  author  thus  claims  for  Him. 

We  now  approach  the  Similitudes  by  which  Jesus  describes 
Himself  in  the  Fourth  Gospel: 

iyhi  dpi  b  5-pro t  ttjs  ^wrjs  (6*). 

iyai  tipi  T b  tfttbt  roB  Koapov  (Slx). 

iyw  tipi  V  Ovpa  tw  vpofiaTWv  (io7). 

lyiit  dpi  b  rroipyv  b  KaAbs  (io11). 

iyai  tipi  y  ivaaraait  mi  y  (<uy  (11s®). 

iyli  dpi  y  SprrtXof  y  aAyOwy  (t5l). 

eyii  dpi  y  oSo*  <au  17  aAyQua.  Kai  rj  (ary  (14®). 


With  these 
(8“). 


•  compare :  tyii  dpi  b  paprvpwy  rrtpl  tpamov 


Tjpaprrit,  trot  ( Judg.  1 1 
this  eccentricity  does 
Thackeray,  J.T.S.,  Js 
*  Cf.  p.  Ixviii. 
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This  is  clearly  the  style  of  Deity,  of  which  we  have  already 
had  examples  from  the  O.T.  and  from  the  Apocalypse;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  has  cast 
the  words  of  Jesus  into  this  particular  form.  Its  force  would 
at  once  be  appreciated  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  LXX 
version  of  the  O.T.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  this  style 
would  also  have  been  familiar  to  Greeks  who  knew  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  Egyptian  mystery  religions.1  Deissmann  a  quotes 
a  pre-Christian  Isis  inscription,  which  was  graven  about 
200  A.D.,  containing  these  lines: 


*Eyiu  dpt  Kpbrov  Bvyiryp  apta/imon) 

'Ey  it  dpi  y  na pa  ywai|l  $tb%  taKovptvy,  ktA, 

And,  in  like  manner,  in  an  Egyptian  magical  payprus  (also 
quoted  by  Deissmann)  we  find: 

tytb  dpi  "O  (Tipis  &  mAovptvos  vSap 
eya  dpi  "lais  y  naAovptn j  Spoaos. 

More  familiar  is  the  Isis  inscription,  given  by  Plutarch:  * 


tyw  yap  ttpt  o  tiios  ... 

iyw  tipi  pnxaf*4111  •  •  •  and  again 

iyw  dpi  ovprrAayas  bpiv  axrryp. 

Instances  of  like  phraseology  are  not  infrequent  in  the  magical 
literature  current  during  the  first  three  centuries  in  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor,  e.g., 

OKowTaTui  pot  irSo-a  yXaiircTO  .  .  .  art  lyw  tipi  Utpraw .* 

(ill)  There  is  yet  another  use  of  tyw  dpi.  It  appears  some¬ 
times  without  any  predicate,  although  the  predicate  may  be 
clear  from  the  context.  Thus,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
“Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?”  Jesus  says 
tyw  dpi,  according  to  Mk.  14“  (cf.  Lk.  22™),  meaning,  “  Yes,  I 

*  A  string  of  sentences  beginning  iyih  dpt  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 

the  dragon  in  Ada  Thoma,  f  32-  .  _  , 

*  Light  from  the  East,  p.  134  *-  De  *"*•,  c-  9,  P-  354  c- 

*  Dieterich,  Etiw  Mithrasliturgie,  pp,  6,  8. 

*  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  p.  328  (from  a  Lyons  papyrus). 
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am  the  Christ.”  So,  at  Jn.  4®*,  iym  dpi  6  \aXmr  <roi  may  mean, 
in  like  manner,  “  I  that  speak  to  you  am  the  Christ  ”  (but  see 
note  in  loc,).  Or,  again,  the  blind  beggar  of  Jn.  9*  admits  his 
identity  by  saying  simply  iym  tipi,  “  I  am  he  of  whom  you 
have  been  speaking.”  It  is  probable  that  a  similar  explana¬ 
tion  is  to  be  given  of  Jn.  185,  where  Jesus  says  to  those  who  are 
seeking  Him,  iym  tipi.  Yet  another  explanation  is  possible 
here,  for  the  sequel,  “  they  went  backward  and  fell  to  the 
ground,”  might  suggest  that  they  recognised  in  the  words 
iym  dpi  not  merely  an  admission  of  identity,  but  a  claim  of 
mystery  which  inspired  them  with  dread.  See,  however, 
note  on  18®. 

An  examination  of  the  passages  in  the  LXX  where  iym 
tlfu  is  used  absolutely,  shows  that  in  general  it  is  the  rendering 
of  NirpjK  which  is  literally  “  I  (am)  He,”  and  that  this 
Hebrew  phrase  appears  to  occur  only  when  God  is  the  Speaker.1 
Instances  of  this  usage  in  the  LXX  are : 

Deut.  32®®;  IStrt  ffiert  on  eyra  dpi, 

Isa.  4310:  .  .  .  (TvvrjTt  in  iym  tlfu, 

Isa.  46®:  ?u>s  yrjftws  iym  dpi, 

*ot  cut  Karayrjpa.tnjT€  iym  dpi — 


such  proclamations  being  usually  followed  by  the  assertion  of 
the  Unity  of  God,  viz.,  “  And  there  is  none  other  beside  Me.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  cyci  dpi  is  used  in  this  way  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Storm  on  the  Lake.  Both  the  Marcan  and 
Johannine  versions  make  Jesus  say  iym  dpi-  pi]  fofidaBt 
(Mk.  6W,  Mt.  14”,  Jn.  6®).  And  it  is  argued  that  to  render 
iym  dpi  by  “  It  is  I,”  and  treat  the  words  as  a  simple  affirma¬ 
tion  that  it  was  Jesus  the  Master  who  had  appeared,  is  to  do 
violence  to  the  Greek  language.  So  Abbott 2  regards  iym  dpi 
in  6“  as  a  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Kirr'IN  /  (am)  He, 
which  is  the  comforting  assurance,  several  times  repeated  in 
the  prophets,  of  a  Divine  Deliverer.  This  is  possible,  but  does 
not  seem  necessary.  We  have  dpi  used  for  mptipi  in  Jn.  7®  (see 
note  there),  and  clumsy  Greek  as  ly<£  dpi  for  “  I  am  present  ” 
may  seem,  it  cannot  be  ruled  out  as  certainly  wrong  (cf.  9s). 

A  more  plausible  case  may  be  made  for  this  mystical  use  of 
hm  dpi  in  Mk.  13®,  Lk.  21®  Here  Jesus  foretells  that  false 
Christs  wffi  arise  saying  iym  dpi.  The  parallel  place,  Mt.  24®, 
has  iym  dpt  6  Xpurros,  which  is  obviously  the  meaning;  but 
neither  Mk.  nor  Lk.  supply  &  Xpi^-As.  There  is  no  predicate 

1  iyii  dpi  translates  'nj  {without  mn)  in  Isa.  47*.  Zeph.  2»»  where 
the  careless  city  says  in  arrogance,  "  I  am,  and  there  is  none  else 
beside  me,"  winch  is  almost  an  assumption  of  the  style  of  Deity 
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for  iym  in  the  Marcan  and  Lucan  passages,  and  it  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  original  tradition  was  that  Jesus 
said  that  the  claim  of  the  false  Christs  would  be  the  claim 
Kvrw,/  (am)  He. 

(ivj  Such  considerations  prepare  us  for  the  remarkable 
phrase  nplv  ’A/3 paap  ycvttrOai  iym  tipi  which  Jn.  (8s®)  places 
in  the  mouth  of  Christ.  In  c.  8  we  have  had  iym  dpi  three 
times  before,  but  twice  with  a  predicate  expressed  or  under¬ 
stood  (8“-  “).  In  8“- M,  however,  and  again  at  13“,  we  have 
iym  dpi  used  absolutely;  and  we  must  conclude  that,  in  these 
passages  at  any  rate  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Synoptic 
passages  that  have  been  cited  above),  iym  dpi  is  the  rendering 
of  the  Divine  proclamation  KimjR,  which  the  prophets  ascribe 
to  Yahweh. 

This  way  of  speech,  elliptical  and  mysterious,  was  due, 
perhaps,  to  unwillingness  to  repeat  the  Sacred  Name,  the 
Tetragrammaton,  which  was  revealed  to  Moses  at  the  Bush. 
In  Ex.  314  the  Name  of  God  is  declared  to  be  fivw  nviK,  iym 
tipi  6  &v,  as  the  LXX  has  it;  that  is,  His  Name  is  nvtK  or 
o  iv.  Moses  was  to  say  to  the  Israelites  that  TVilK  had  sent 
him  :  “Qvi  Est  misit  me  ad  uos.”  But  the  English  versions 
would  mislead,  if  it  were  supposed  that  iym  dpi  in  the  sentence 
iym  dpt  6  mv  (Ex.  31*)  explained  for  us  the  iym  dpi  of  Jn.  8“. 
iym  dpt  in  Ex.  314  is  followed  by  the  predicate  6  <&v,  and  is  not 
used  absolutely.  To  get  an  illustration  of  this  absolute  use, 
we  must  go  to  the  prophetic  Kin  UK  Ego  ipse  (Isa.  46®),  which, 
by  its  studied  avoidance  of  the  Name  revealed  in  Ex.  314, 
suggests  its  mystery  and  awe.  Probably  that  Name  did  not 
connote  self -existence  (which  is  a  later  metaphysical  conception) 
so  much  as  changelessness  and  so  uniqueness  of  being,  “  He 
that  is.” 

(v)  In  the  attribution  to  Jesus  of  the  solemn  introduction 
of  His  claims  by  the  phrase  iym  dpi,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  suggestive  of  Deity  in  some  of  its  various  constructions,  Jn. 
may  possibly  be  reproducing  actual  words  of  Jesus,  comparable 
to  those  cited  in  Mk.  13®  (see  p.  exx  above).  But  it  is  also 
possible  that  such  utterances  as  iym  dpt  9  dt>ricrr<uro  rai  1)  £<1117 
have  been  cast  into  this  special  form  by  the  evangelist,  it 
being  a  form  whose  significance  would  be  instantly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  his  readers,  whether  Jewish  or  Greek. 
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CHAPTER  V 

CHRISTOLOGY 

(i)  The  Title  "  Son  of  Man  ”  in  tie  Synoptists  and  in  Tn. 

(ii)  The  Doctrine  of  Christ’s  Person  in  the  Synoptists,  Paul,  and  Jn. 
(lii)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(i)  The  Title  “  Son  of  Man  ”  in  the  Synoptists 
and  in  Jn. 


The  title  “  the  Son  of  Man  ”  as  a  designation  of  Jesus  is  found 
in  the  N.T.  outside  the  Gospels  only  at  Acts  756.1  It  is  never 
employed  by  Paul,  nor  was  it  adopted  by  Christian  writers  of 
the  sub-apostolic  age.  In  the  Gospels  it  occurs  about  eighty 
times,  and  always  (for  Jn.  12*4  is  not  an  exception)  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  as  a  designation  of  Himself.  It  is  never  used  of  Him 
by  the  evangelists,  when  reporting  His  deeds  or  His  words. 

That  Jesus  should  have  made  a  practice  of  speaking  of 
Himself  in  the  third  person  is  very  remarkable,*  and  it  is  not 
less  remarkable  that  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  it  curious.* 
But  that  He  did  so  speak,  describing  Himself  either  as  “the 
Son  of  Man  ”  or  less  frequently  as  “  the  Son,”  is  attested  by 
all  four  Gospels,  and  by  the  several  strata  of  narrative  which 
modem  scholarship  has  detected  as  underlying  the  evangelical 
records.  A  table  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  4 
conveniently  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  title  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  and  shows  that  it  appears  (1)  in  Mk.,  (2)  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  which  critics  call  Q,  (3)  in  the  matter  peculiar  to  Lk., 
(4)  in  the  matter  peculiar  to  Mt,  So  deeply  rooted  is  this 
title  in  the  traditional  report  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  that  in  two 
passages  at  least  it  has  been  inserted  by  the  later  evangelists 
where  it  is  absent  from  their  Marcan  source.  Thus  Mk.  3“, 
“  All  their  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men,”  becomes 
“  Whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him,”  at  Mt.  12**,  Lk.  12“,  the  sense  of  the 
saying  being  materially  affected.  And  again  the  momentous 
question,  “  Who  do  men  say  that  1  am?"  (Mk.  8s7,  Lk.  91*), 
assumes  at  Mt.  i6,s the  form,  "Who  do  men  say  that  the  Son 
of  Man  is  ?  ”  or  (according  to  some  MSS.),  “  Who  do  men 


1  Cl,  Hegesippus,  in  Eus.  H.E.  ii.  23.  13. 

1  Cf.  Abbott,  Dial.  2gg8  (six.). 

»Cf„  however,  Jn.  12“ 

4  The  Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  50  L 
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»ay  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am  ?  ”  Such  editorial  alterations 
presuppose  a  fixed  tradition  that  Jesus  habitually  spoke  of 
Himself  as  “  the  Son  of  Man.” 


A  further  inference  may  be  derived  from  Mt.  161 **.  The 
evangelist  who  reported  the  question  of  Jesus  in  the  form, 
•4  Who  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am  ?  ”  ot  the  like, 
Could  not  have  thought  that  “  the  Son  of  Man  ”  was  a  recog¬ 
nised  title  for  “  the  Christ.”  Had  he  thought  so,  his  report 
of  the  Confession  of  Peter  and  its  context  would  be  unintelligible. 
For  it  would  represent  Jesus  as  announcing  that  He  was  the 
Christ  in  the  question  which  asked  His  disciples  to  say  who 
He  was;  and  also  as  solemnly  blessing  Peter  for  a  confession 
which  only  repeated  what  he  had  been  told  already.  According 
to  the  Matthean  tradition,  then,  the  title  “  the  Son  of  Man  ” 
as  used  by  Jesus  of  Himself  did  not  necessarily  convey  to 
His  hearers  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  It  was  not  a 
customary  or  familiar  designation  of  the  Messiah  in  the  first 
century. 

The  Synoptic  narratives  represent  the  Confession  of  Peter 
(Mk.  84'  and  parallels)  as  marking  a  critical  point  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  Twelve.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  the  title  “  the 
Son  of  Man  ”  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  before  this  point,  but  they 
had  not  understood  hitherto  that  He  who  called  Himself  the 
Son  of  Man  was  the  Christ.  Henceforward  this  method  of 
self-designation  may  have  connoted  for  them  the  claim  of 
Jesus  to  be  the  promised  Deliverer  of  the  Jewish  race,  but  in 
the  earlier  days  of  their  association  with  Him  it  could  not  have 
carried  this  meaning.  Nor  would  it  at  any  stage  of  His 
ministry  have  conveyed  to  His  hearers,  who  were  not  among 
the  chosen  Twelve,  that  He  claimed  to  be  Messiah. 

Two  instances  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  that  the  title 
had  any  Messianic  significance  appear  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
At  Jn.  9s6  (according  to  the  true  text),  Jesus  asks  the  blind 
man  who  had  been  cured,  “  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of 
Man  ?  ”  The  answer  is  one  of  complete  bewilderment,  viz., 
“  Who  is  He  that  I  should  believe  on  Him  ?  ”  He  had  not 
been  a  listener  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  so  he  was  not 
aware  that  He  designated  Himself  “  the  Son  of  Man  ”  ;  and  it 
is  also  clear  that  he  did  not  recognise  1  ‘  the  Son  of  Man  ”  as  a 
Messianic  title.  At  Jn.  12®4  we  have  another  illustration  of 
the  same  ignorance.  The  multitude  at  Jerusalem  had  heard 
Jesus  saying,  “  The  Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted  up  like  the 
blind  man,  they  did  not  know  that  He  spoke  of  Himself  when 
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He  spoke  of  “  the  Son  of  Man.”  He  had  been  speaking  of 
the  judgment  which  was  impending,  and  they  had  been  wonder¬ 
ing  if  He  was  going  to  assert  Himself  as  Messiah.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  He  began  to  speak  of 1  ‘  the  Son  of  Man.  ”  Who  might 
this  be  ?  This  was  not  a  Messianic  title  known  to  them  (see 
on  la®4). 

C 

Before  examining  more  closely  the  significance  which  Jesus 
Himself  attached  to  the  title  “  Son  of  Man,”  some  further 
instances  may  be  cited  from  the  Gospels  of  its  use  by  Him  as 
a  designation  of  Himself,  where  there  is  no  suggestion  of  His 
Messiahship. 

Four  instances  occur  in  the  non-Marcan  document  (behind 
Mt.  and  Lk.)  generally  known  as  Q.  Jesus,  when  addressing 
the  crowds,  contrasts  Himself  with  the  austerely  living  Baptist 
as  “  the  Son  of  Man  who  came  eating  and  drinking  ”  (Mt.  ii1*, 
Lk.  7“).  Also,  addressing  the  crowds,  He  said  that  as  Jonah 
was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  so  shall  “  the  Son  of  Man  be  to  this 
generation”  (Mt.  1240,  Lk.  n*°).  Addressing  a  scribe,  He 
explained  that,  while  the  birds  and  beasts  had  homes,  “  the 
Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head  ”  (Mt.  820,  Lk.  9*). 
And  while  Mt.’s  report  of  a  beatitude  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is,  “  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  reproach  you  .  .  . 
and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake  ” 
(Mt.  5“),  Lk.  has  in  the  parallel  place,  “  Blessed  .  .  .  shall 
cast  out  your  name  as  evil  for  the  Son  of  Man’s  sake  ”  (Lk.  6“). 
In  none  of  these  passages  is  there  any  hint  of  a  Messianic 
claim.  “  The  Son  of  Man  ”  is  simply  His  description  of 
Himself.  In  the  last-mentioned  passage  (Lk.  6J!)  it  may  be  due 
to  an  editor;  but  in  the  other  three  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
actually  employed  by  Jesus,  and  there  is  no  hint  that  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  did  not  understand  that  it  was  thus 
that  He  spoke  of  Himself. 

Two  further  instances,  in  which  Lk.  alone  has  the  phrase, 
may  be  due  to  editorial  revision,  but  they  illustrate  at  all  events 
the  Lucan  tradition.  “  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a 
kiss  ?  ”  (Lk.  2218),  »>.,  “  Do  you  betray  me  with  a  kiss  ?  ” 
And,  “  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost  ” 
(Lk.  1910)  is  a  sentence  addressed  to  Zacchseus  which  the  other 
evangelists  have  not  preserved. 

We  come  next  to  the  earliest  occurrences  of  the  phrase  in 
the  Marcan  tradition.  In  Mk.  2®7- M  we  find  the  words,  “  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath; 
so  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  lord  even  of  the  Sabbath.”  The 
principle  here  set  forth  is  that  man  is  not  to  be  the  slave  of  an 
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ordinance  instituted  for  his  benefit,  and  the  stress  of  the  reply 
would  seem  to  reside  in  the  word  man,  even  in  the  phrase  “  the 
Son  of  Man.”  Some  have  thought  that  “  the  Son  of  Man  ” 
hi  this  passage  is  an  Axamaism  for  man  in  general,  and  that 
A  parallel  usage  may  be  found  in  Ps.  84  144s.  Jesus  is  vindi¬ 
cating  against  the  Pharisees  not  His  own  freedom  only,  but  the 
freedom  of  the  disciples,  and  incidentally  of  every  man,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Rabbinical  rules  as  to  Sabbath  observance,  and  so 
He  says  that  “  man  is  lord  of  the  Sabbath.”  If  this  were  the 
only  occurrence  on  His  lips  of  the  phrase  “  the  Son  of  Man,” 
such  an  explanation  might  suffice,  although  the  thesis  that 
**  man  ”  (if  by  that  is  meant  “  every  man  ”)  is  free  to  observe 
only  such  rules  of  Sabbath  rest  as  he  may  frame  for  himself,  would 
go  beyond  anything  ascribed  elsewhere  on  the  subject  to  Jesus. 
And,  in  fact,  Mt.  and  Lk.  when  reporting  this  incident  give 
quite  a  different  turn  to  the  argument  by  omitting  the  words, 
“The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath  ”  (cf.  Mt.  12®,  Lk.  6s).  It  is  because  of  the  dignity 
of  the  “  Son  of  Man  ”  and  His  superiority  to  ordinary  men 
that,  according  to  Mt.  and  Lk.,  He — and  apparently  He  alone — 
may  claim  to  be  above  Sabbath  regulations.  “  A  greater 
than  the  temple  is  here  ”  (Mt.  12*).  Cf.  Jn.  511,  “  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,”  The  argument  there,  as  in 
Mt.  and  Lk.,  is  not  that  every  man  is  free  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
just  as  he  pleases,  but  rather  that  Jesus,  because  of  His  unique 
relation  to  God,  who  gave  the  Sabbath,  may  be  fitly  regarded  as 
its  Lord.  We  conclude,  then,  that  even  in  Mk.  2*®  the  title 
“  the  Son  of  Man  ”  implies  something  more  than  “  man  in 
general  ”  or  “the  son  of  man  ”  of  the  Psalter.  Undoubtedly 
file  emphasis  is  on  the  word  man,  but  it  rests  also  on  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  Him  who  was  in  such  special  relation  to  humanity 
that  He  could,  and  did,  call  Himself  “  The  Son  of  Man.” 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Pharisees  who  rebuked  Him 
for  allowing  His  disciples  to  break  the  Sabbath  (Mk.  2“) 
attached  any  very  precise  significance  to  this  tide  which 
He  assumed.  They  must  have  seen  that  by  its  use  He 
meant  to  designate  Himself,  but  they  did  not  regard  it  as 
Messianic,  or  they  would  immediately  have  accused  Him  of 
blasphemy. 

Something  similar  may  be  said  of  the  phrase  as  it  appears 
in  Mk.  210  (Mt.  9®,  Lk.  5s4).  Here  Jesus  healed  the  paralytic 
as  an  indication  of  His  far-reaching  power,  “  that  ye  may  know 
that  the  Son  of  Man  has  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,”  it 
being  admitted  by  every  one  that  God  has  this  power.  Here, 
again,  is  no  affirmation  of  His  Messiahship.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  sentence  suggests  a  certain  mysteriousness  of 
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personality.  He  did  not  say  that  man  in  general  has  the  power 
to  forgive  sins,  but  only  that  He— the  Son  of  Man— had  it.1 


D 

We  must  now  ask,  however,  if  there  is  any  trace  in  pre- 
Christian  times  of  the  use  of  “  the  Son  of  Man  ”  as  a  title  of 
Messiah,  and  if  it  be  possible  that  Jesus  chose  it  as  a  self¬ 
designation  because  it  included  the  Messianic  prerogatives. 

In  the  Psalter  “  the  son  of  man  ”  is  a  poetical  way  of 
designating  man  in  general  (Ps.  84  144s;  cf.  Job  25s  35s); 
and  throughout  Ezekiel  the  Divine  Voice  addresses  the  prophet 
as  “  son  of  man.”  A  similar  use  of  this  pleonasm  for  “  man  ” 
appears  at  Dan.  7“,  a  passage  which  deeply  affected  Jewish 
speculation  as  to  the  future  :  “  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and, 
behold,  there  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto 
a  son  of  man  (us  yJos  arOpan rov),  and  He  came  even  to  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  ...  and  there  was  given  Him  dominion  .  .  . 
and  a  kingdom.”  *  This  passage  lies  behind  the  vision  re¬ 
corded  in  2  Esd.  13  (about  80  a.d.),  where  one  comes  out  of 
the  sea  “as  it  were  the  likeness  of  a  man,”  who  “  flew  with 
the  clouds  of  heaven,”  and  who  is  plainly  regarded  by  the 
seer  as  Messiah.3  The  Messianic  interpretation  of  Dan.  7 18  is 
also  found  in  a  Rabbinical  saying  of  the  third  century  a.d.4 

There  is,  however,  no  trace  in  the  O.T.  of  the  title  1  ‘  the 
Son  of  Man  ”  being  used  as  descriptive  of  Messiah,  the  earliest 
instance  of  this  usage  being  found  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  that  part  of  the  book  which  is  entitled  the 
Similitudes  of  Enoch ,  and  which  is  judged  by  Dr.  Charles  to 
have  been  composed  about  80  b.C.  The  first  passage  in 
Enoch  which  need  be  cited  is  based  on  Dan.  7la.  It  runs  as 
follows  (xlvi.  i-s):  “  I  saw  One  who  had  a  head  of  days,  and 
His  head  was  white  like  wool,  and  with  Him  was  another  being 
whose  countenance  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  .  .  .  and 
I  asked  the  angel  concerning  that  son  of  man  who  He  was, 
etc.  And  he  answered,  ‘This  is  the  son  of  man  who  hath 


■•With  the  Pauline  phrases  i  (ox arm  'AS&p  or  i  titirrtpot  dUtfpwroj 
(1  Cor.  is"-  *'),  the  title  n  the  Son  of  Man  "  may  be  compared,  but  there 
fa  no  evidence  of  any  literary  relation  between  them. 

*  "  One  like  a  son  of  man  "  is  probably  meant  by  the  author  to  he  a 
personification  of  Israel  (see  Daniel  in  loc.). 

*  See  J.  M.  Creed.  J.T.S.,  Jan.  1923.  p-  131,  who  holds  that  Dan.  71* 
does  net  sufficiently  account  for  the  picture  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the 
later  Jewish  Apocalypses,  and  suggests  that  the  conception  of  the 
Heavenly  Man  entered  Judaism  from  without,  perhaps  from  Persian 

*  See  Driver,  Daniel,  p.  108 ;  and  Dalman,  Words  0/  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.J, 
P-  245. 
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righteousness  .  .  .  because  the  Lord  of  spirits  hath  chosen 
Him  .  .  .  and  this  son  of  man  will  .  .  .  put  down  the  kings 
from  their  thrones,’  ”  etc.  There  follows  an  account  of  this 
•on  of  man  (it  will  be  noted  that  the  phrase  is  not  yet  used  as 
a  title)  executing  judgment  at  the  Great  Assize.  Next  follows 
a  passage  at  xlviii.  2 :  “At  that  hour,  that  son  of  man  was 
named  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  His  name 
before  the  head  of  days  ...  He  will  be  a  staff  to  the 
righteous  ...  all  who  dwell  on  earth  will  bow  before  Him  .  .  . 
and  will  bless  the  Lord  of  spirits.  And  for  this  reason  has 
He  been  chosen  and  hidden  before  Him  before  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  for  evermore.”  Then  the  days  of  affliction 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  said  of  them, 
“  They  have  denied  the  Lord  of  spirits  and  His  Anointed,” 
a  sentence  which  identifies  the  son  of  man,  who  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  chapters,  with  Messiah. 

These  passages  do  not  seem  to  exhibit  the  phrase  “  the 
son  of  man  ”  used  as  a  title.  We  get  nearer  to  such  a  usage 
m  lxix..  26,  27  :  “  There  was  great  joy  among  them,  and  they 
blessed  and  glorified  .  .  .  because  the  name  of  the  son  of 
man  ”  (m.  the  son  of  man  who  has  been  mentioned  already) 
“  was  revealed  unto  them.  And  He  sat  on  the  throne  of  His 
glory,  and  the  sum  of  judgment  was  committed  to  Him,  the 
son  of  man,  and  He  caused  the  sinners  ...  to  be  destroyed 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.”  At  lxix.  29  we  have:  “The 
son  of  man  has  appeared  and  sits  on  the  throne  of  His  glory, 
and  all  evil  will  pass  away  before  His  face,  but  the  word  of 
toe  son  of  man  will  be  strong  before  the  Lord  of  spirits.” 
Here  we  approach,  but  do  not  actually  reach,  the  usage  of  the 
phrase  “  the  son  of  man  ”  as  a  title  of  Messiah.  It  does  not 
appear  that  it  ever  became  a  popular  or  well-established  title, 
while  it  is  certain  that,  as  it  is  used  in  Enoch,  it  goes  back  to 
Dan.  7«. 

E 

When,  with  this  in  our  minds,  we  examine  afresh  the  passage  s 
in  the  Gospels  in  which  Jesus  calls  Himself  “  the  Son  of  Man,” 
the  significant  fact  emerges  that  a  majority  of  these  passages 
relate  to  the  Advent  of  Jesus  in  glory  and  triumph  as  the 
judge  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  an  Advent  which  is  to  be 
catastrophic  and  unexpected.  These  eschatological  passages 
occur  in  all  the  strata  of  the  evangelical  record.  We  begin 
with  some  which  belong  to  the  Marcan  tradition: 

Mk.  14“- 82 :  “The  high  priest  asked  Him,  Art  Thou 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  toe  Blessed  ?  And  Jesus 
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said,  I  am;  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  "  (Mt.  26®*,  Lk.  22“).  The  high  priest, 
who  denounced  this  reply  as  blasphemous,  seems  to 
have  detected  the  allusion  to  Dan.  ju  (and  perhaps 
also  to  Ps.  no1),  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  At 
any  rate,  Jesus  had  openly  claimed  to  be  Messiah, 
and  had  also  declared  that  as  the  Son  of  Man  He 
would  come  again  in  the  clouds  to  the  confusion  of 
His  accusers.1 

Mk.  8s8:  “  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of 
my  words  .  .  .  the  Son  of  Man  also  shall  be  ashamed 
of  him,  when  He  cometh  in  the  glory  of  His  Father 
with  the  holy  angels  ”  (Lk.  9“;  cf.  also  Lk.  128). 
In  the  corresponding  place  Mt.  has:  “  The  Son  of 
Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  with  His 
angels;  and  then  shall  He  render  unto  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds.  .  .  .  There  be  some  of  them 
that  stand  here  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death, 
till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  His  Kingdom  ” 
(Mt.  r6»-  «).* 

Mk.  13“- “Then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  clouds  with  great  power  and  glory.  And 
then  shall  He  send  forth  the  angels,  and  shall  gather 
together  His  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth  to  the  uttermost  part  of 
heaven”  (Mt.  24“,  Lk.  21*7).  This  is  preceded  in 
Mt.  by  the  words,  “  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  heaven,  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes 
of  the  earth  mourn,”  the  report  of  Mt.  thus  carrying 
an  allusion  not  only  to  Dan.  713  but  also  to  Zech.  ia10 
(cf.  Rev.  iT  for  a  similar  combination). 

Some  critics  have  thought  that  underlying  Mt.  24  is  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  lost  Jewish  Apocalypse,  but  however  that  may  be, 
there  are  four  occurrences  of  the  title  “  the  Son  of  Man  ”  in 
the  non-Marcan  material  (Q)  common  to  Mt.  24  and  Lk.  12  and 
17,  as  follows: 

Mt.  24”,  Lk.  174*:  “  As  the  lightning  ...  so  shall  be 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.” 

1  See  p.  cxxLx  below. 

*  No  mention  is  made  in  Dan.  71*  of  angels  accompanying  the 
descent  from  heaven  of  "  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man  "  •  but  this 
additional  feature  of  His  Advent  is  mentioned  by  Justin  (as  well  as 
in  the  Gospels).  Cf.  Tryph.  31 :  ui  Mt  yip  Mpiitrmi  tr&eu  repeXQr 
iXefrerat,  tit  Aani)\  iphrmr,  iyylXuw  eOr  airfi  ipterov/Univ.  {CL  also 
Apol.  i.  52.) 
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Mt.  24s7,  Lk.  17s4:  “As  were  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall 
be  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.” 

Mt.  24“,  Lk.  173®:  “  So  shall  it  be  in  the  day  that  the 
Son  of  Man  is  revealed,”  with  a  reference  to  the  days 
of  Lot  in  Lk.  which  is  omitted  in  Mt. 

Mt.  24“  Lk.  12":  “  In  an  hour  that  ye  think  not  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh.” 

It  is  probable  that  Q  is  also  the  source  of  Lk.  i73J,  “  The 
days  will  come  when  ye  shall  desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of 
the  Son  of  Man  and  ye  shall  not  see  it,”  although  the  saying 
is  not  found  in  Mt. 

Other  occurrences  of  the  title  in  similar  contexts  which 
are  found  only  in  Lk.  are : 

Lk.  18*:  “  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  He  find 
faith  on  the  earth  ?  and 

Lk.  21“:  “  Watch  .  .  .  that  ye  may  prevail  to  escape 
all  these  things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand 
before  the  Son  of  Man.” 

Occurrences  of  the  title  in  similar  eschatological  contexts 
which  are  found  only  in  Mt.  are : 

Mt.  10“:  “  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through  the  cities  of 
Israel  until  the  Son  of  Man  be  come.” 

Mt.  I3*7*11:  “  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son 
of  Man.  .  .  .  The  Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  His 
angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  His  Kingdom  all 
things  that  cause  stumbling,”  etc. 

Mt.  25s1-  82 :  “  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  His 
glory,  and  all  the  angels  with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit  on 
the  throne  of  His  glory  (cf.  Mt.  19“),  and  before 
Him  shall  be  gathered  all  the  nations:  and  He  shall 
separate  them  one  from  another.  .  .  .”  This  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  judge  goes  beyond 
what  is  said  in  Dan.  71S,  but  it  appears  in  Enoch  box. 
26,  which  has  been  cited  above. 

It  must  now  be  observed  that,  like  the  Synoptists,  Jn.  asso¬ 
ciates  the  title  “  the  Son  of  Man  ”  with  eschatological  doctrine. 
Thus  at  s 27  we  have,  “  He  gave  Him  authority  to  execute 
judgment,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man.”  This  is  closely 
parallel  to  Mt.  25“ 

Again,  in  itl  the  mysterious  words,  “  Ye  shall  see  the  heaven 
opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  Man,”  cannot  be  explained  of  any  temporal 
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experience  -which  Nathanael  was  to  enjoy.  They  must  refer 
to  some  vision  of  the  Last  Things  1  (see  note  in  loci). 

In  313,  “No  man  has  ascended  into  heaven,  save  He  who 
descended  from  heaven,  viz.  the  Son  of  Man,”  primarily  refers 
to  the  Incarnation,  but  it  also  recalls  Dan.  7la  as  well  as  the 
Book  of  Enoch  (see  note  in  loe.). 

In  6“,  “  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascending 
where  He  was  before  ?  ”  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of 
the  apocalyptic  “Son  of  Man”  is  again  suggested,  as  in 
Enoch. 

In  these  passages  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  title  “the 
Son  of  Man  ”  is  used  with  that  suggestion  of  its  reference  to 
a  wonderful,  heavenly  Being,  which  we  have  already  seen  is 
frequent  in  the  Synoptists. 

There  are  two  other  passages  in  Jn.  6  where  the  title  is 
used,  which  are  not  so  explicit  in  their  eschatological  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  which  should  be  noted  as  indicating  that  for  Jn., 
as  for  the  Synoptists,  “  the  Son  of  Man  ”  always  points  to  the 
uniqueness  and  mystery  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  as  One 
whose  home  is  in  heaven.  Jn.  6a,  “  The  meat  which  endures 
unto  eternal  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  will  give  you,”  is  ex¬ 
pressed  even  more  powerfully  at  Jn.  6“,  “  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood,  you  have  no  life 
in  you.”  The  narrative  here  implies  that  the  hearers  of  Jesus 
understood  that  by  “  the  Son  of  Man”  He  meant  Himself. 
“  How  can  this  one  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?”  (6**).  No 
Messianic  doctrine  is  implied  or  suggested  in  these  passages. 
But  “  the  Son  of  Man  ”  is  the  solemn  title  which  is  used  of 
One  Who  has  descended  from  heaven  (6s3)  that  He  mav  eive 
life  to  the  world  (cf.  6sl).  78 

F 

The  passages  that  have  been  cited,  while  they  do  not 
suggest  that  “  the  Son  of  Man  ”  was  a  Messianic  title  in 
common  use,  seem  to  show  that  Jesus  used  it  of  Himself  with 
the  implication  that  in  Him  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision  of 
Dan.  7ls.a  He  was  conscious  of  an  infinite  superiority  to  the 
sons  of  men  among  whom  His  Kingdom  was  to  be  established. 
He  did  not  call  Himself  the  “  Christ,”  although  He  did  not 
deny,  when  pressed,  that  He  was  the  Christ  (Jn.  4s*  5®  8s8  io*6). 
He  preferred  to  use  a  greater  and  a  more  far-reaching  designa¬ 
tion  of  Himself.  He  was  not  only  the  Deliverer  of  the  Jewish 
people.  He  was  the  Deliverer  of  humanity  at  large,  being 
1  The  use  of  the  title  at  Acts  7“.  which  describes  the  vision  of  the 
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“  the  Son  of  Man,”  who  had  come  down  from  heaven.  He  took 
over  the  phrase  from  Jewish  Apocalyptic,  but  He  enlarged  its 
meaning,  It  is  a  title  which,  properly  understood,  includes  all 
that  “Christ”  connotes  ;  but,  unlike  the  title  “the  Messiah,” 
it  does  not  suggest  Jewish  particularism.  In  the  only  place 
where  He  suggested  a  form  of  confession  as  a  test  of  faith, 
it  is  not,  “  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  (for  that  was 
a  recognised  synonym  for  Messiah),  but,  “  Dost  thou  believe 
in  the  Son  of  Man?  ”  (Jn.  9®).  Nothing  short  of  this  would 
satisfy  Him.  And  it  is  an  irony  of  history,  that  since  the  first 
century  His  most  familiar  designation  by  His  disciples  has 
been  Christ,  and  the  religion  which  He  founded  has  been 
called  Christianity ,  rather  than  the  religion  of  Humanity,  the 
religion  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  Gospel  has  been  preached 
with  a  Jewish  accent,  ever  since  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  first 
called  “  Christians  ”  at  Antioch.1 
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While,  then,  the  actual  title  11  the  Son  of  Man  ”  may  have 
been  suggested  by  Jewish  Apocalyptic,  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  it 
was  used  in  an  enlarged  and  more  spiritual  significance. 
Another  feature  of  its  use  by  Him  must  now  be  noted.  It  is 
the  title  which  He  specially  employed,  when  He  was  fore¬ 
telling  to  His  disciples  the  Passion  as  the  inevitable  and  pre¬ 
destined  issue  of  His  public  ministry.  Such  forecasts,  it 
may  be  observed,*  do  not  appear  in  the  non-Marcan  document 
behind  Mt.  and  Lk.  (Q) ;  but  they  are  found  both  in  Mk.  and 
Jn.,  with  a  similar  employment  of  the  title  “  the  Son  of  Man.” 

InMk.  these  forecasts  do  not  begin  until  after  the  Confession 
of  Peter  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  which  marked  a  turning- 
point  in  the  education  of  the  apostles. 

Mk.  8*1:  "He  began  to  teach  them  that  the  Son  of  Man 
must  suffer  many  things  and  be  rejected  .  .  .  and  be 
killed,  and  after  three  days  rise  again  ”  (Mt.  i6a, 
Lk.  9**j  cf.  Lk.  24’). 

Mk.  931:  “The  Son  of  Man  is  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  men,  and  they  shall  kill  Him  ;  and  when  He 
is  killed,  after  three  days  He  shall  rise  again  ”  (Mt. 
17**,  Lk.  9«). 
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Mk.  io**:  “  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  unto 
the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes,  .  .  .  and  they  shall 
kill  Him,  and  after  three  days  He  shall  rise  again 
(Mt.  2o«  Lk.  i8*»). 

In  these  three  passages  the  prediction  of  the  Resurrection 
is  associated  with  that  of  the  Passion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  comment  of  Mk.  9®®,  “  They  understood  not  the  saying,” 
has  special  reference  to  this  (cf.  Mk.  919).  The  announcement 
of  the  Passion  disconcerted  (Mk.  8s®)  and  grieved  (Mt.  17®*) 
the  Twelve;  but  they  did  not  believe  that  it  was  to  be  taken 
literally.1 

Next,  we  have: 

Mk.  roM:  “  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many  ”  (Mt.  20“). 

Mk.  14";  “  The  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  sinners  ”  (Mt.  26“). 

Mt.  26s:  “  The  Son  of  Man  is  delivered  up  to  be  cruci¬ 
fied  ”  (the  title  is  not  given  in  the  parallels  Mk.  141 
Lk.  221). 

And,  finally,  two  Marcan  passages  speak  of  the  Passion  of 
the  Son  of  Man  as  the  subject  of  O.T.  prophecy,  while  this  is 
not  said  (in  these  contexts)  of  the  Resurrection,  viz. : 

Mk.  91*:  “  How  is  it  written  of  the  Son  of  Man  that 
He  should  suffer  many  things  and  be  set  at  nought  ?  ” 

Mk.  14®1:  “  The  Son  of  Man  goeth,  even  as  it  is  written 
of  Him;  but  woe  unto  that  man  through  whom  the 
Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  ”  (Mt.  26®*,  Lk.  22®*). 

The  title  “  Son  of  Man  ”  is  associated  with  predictions  of 
the  Passion  in  Jn,,  as  in  Mk.  : 

Jn.  314:  “  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  ...  so  must 
the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,”  ix.  on  the  Cross  (see 
note  in  loe.). 

Jn.  8“;  “When  ye  shall  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man, 
then  shall  ye  knowthat  I  am  He  cf.  also  12®4. 

Jn.  12®®:  “  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should 
be  glorified  ”  (see  note  in  loe.). 

Jn.  13s1:  “  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is 
glorified  in  Him.” 

In  these  passages  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Son  of 
Man  who  was  destined  to  suffer  and  die.  There  is  nothing  in 
*  See  p.  xlv. 
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the  vision  of  Dan.  71*  to  suggest  this  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  combination 1  of  the  vision  of 
One  who  was  to  come  in  glory  with  the  vision  of  the  suffering 
Servant  of  Yahweh  as  it  is  depicted  in  Deutero-Isaiah.  And 
this  combination  seems  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus.  In  calling  Himself  the  Son  of  Man,  the  primary 
thought  is  that  of  a  heavenly  messenger  whose  kingdom  is  set 
up  on  earth,  but  He  foresaw  that  He  could  not  achieve  His 
full  purposes  except  through  Death.  And  this,  as  He  said 
in.  passages  already  cited  (Mk.  91®  14s1),  was  “written”  of 
Hiih;  i.e.  the  Passion  was  foreshadowed  in  O.T.  prophecy, 
and  most  conspicuously  in  Isa.  53.  The  conception,  then,  of 
the  “  Son  of  Man,”  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  Gospels,  is 
widely  different  from  the  popular  conception  of  Messiah.® 
It  was  not  a  recognised  title  of  Messiah,  and  was  not  inter¬ 
preted  as  such  ;  rather  was  it  always  enigmatic  to  those  who 
heard  it  applied  by  Jesus  to  Himself.  For  Him  it  connoted 
all  that  “  Messiah”  meant,  and  more,  for  it  did  not  narrow 
His  mission  to  men  of  one  race  only.  It  represented  Him  as 
the  future  Judge  of  men,  and  as  their  present  Deliverer,  whose 
Kingdom  must  be  established  through  suffering,  and  whose  gift 
of  life  was  only  to  become  available  through  His  Death.® 


(11)  The  Doctrine  of  Christ’s  Person  in  the 
Synoptists,  Paul,  and  Jn, 


In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  by  His 
disciples  as  the  Messiah  was  not  the  immediate  consequence 
of  disdpleship.  As  they  associated  with  Him,  observed  His 
deeds,  and  listened  to  His  words,  they  gradually  realised  that 
He  was  a  very  wonderful  Person,  whom  they  could  not  com¬ 
pletely  understand  (Mk.  441  6®  7s*).  Some  of  those  whom  He 
cured  of  mental  disorders  seem  to  have  acclaimed  Him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  that  is,  as  Messiah,  at  an  early  stage  in  His 
ministry  (Mk.  31®  5*);  but  the  conviction  of  this  was  not 
reached  all  at  once  by  the  chosen  Twelve.  The  confession, 

1  See  Gould  in  D.C.G.  ii.  664. 

*  Cl.  Dalman,  l.c.  p.  263  :  "  Suffering  and  death  for  the  actual 
possessor  of  the  Messianic  dignity  are,  in  fact,  unimaginable,  according 
to  the  testimony  of 'the  prophets.  .  .  .  But  the  '  one  like  unto  a  son 
of  man  *  of  Dan.  71"  has  still  to  receive  the  sovereignty.  It  was 
possible  that  be  should  also  be  one  who  had  nndergone  suffering  and 
death.** 
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Thou  art  the  Ckrist  (Mk.  8”),  marks  a  crisis  in  their  training, 
when  a  new  vision  of  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  ministry  came  to 
them.  Further,  the  Synoptic  narratives  represent  Jesus  as 
dissuading  the  onlookers  from  making  known  His  miraculous 
doings  (Mk.  319  s4*  7“),  although  they  did  not  altogether  re¬ 
frain  from  talking  about  them  (7”).  In  the  Q  tradition,  there 
is  a  hint  that  Jesus  was  not  always  so  reticent  in  this  matter. 
When  John  the  Baptist  sent  anxiously  to  inquire  whether 
Jesus  was  really  the  Messiah,  He  directed  the  messengers 
to  report  His  wonderful  works  as  His  credentials  (Lk,  7", 
Mt.  1 1*),  with  an  allusion  to  the  Messianic  forecast  of  Isa.  35'-  * 
The  meaning  of  this  could  not  have  been  misinterpreted,  so 
that  He  departed  here  at  any  rate  from  His  practice  of  reticence 
and  reserve.  Cf.  also  Mk.  941.  At  the  last  His  claim  is 
explicit  and  final  (Mk.  14**). 

Now  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  impression  left  is  somewhat 
different.  It  is  true  that  in  this  Gospel,  as  in  the  Synoptists, 
Jesus  prefers  to  speak  of  Himself  as  the  Son  of  Man — an 
unfamiliar  and  ill-understood  title— rather  than  as  the  Christ 
(5“  8“  9s6).  The  Jews  accuse  Him  of  being  ambiguous  as  to 
His  claim  to  Messiahship  (io94),  and  only  once  does  He  ex¬ 
plicitly  affirm  it  in  the  early  stages  of  His  ministry  (4“).  But 
Jn.  does  not  describe  the  gradual  development  of  the  disciples’ 
acceptance  of  Him  as  the  Christ.  Jn.  does,  indeed,  relate 
Peter’s  confession  as  marking  a  turning-point  in  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  (6“),  just  as  the  Synoptists  do.  But  he  makes  Andrew 
and  Philip  recognise  Jesus  as  the  Christ  almost  immediately 
after  they  came  into  His  company  (i41- 4S).  He  does  not  tell 
this  expre  s  sly  of  Peter,  but  his  story  sugge  sts  it  ( x4®) .  N athanael 
at  his  first  introduction  to  Jesus  greets  Him  as  “  King  of 
Israel,”  that  is,  as  Messiah  in  the  sense  of  the  political  deliverer 
who  was  expected  (i“).  John  the  Baptist’s  cry,  “  Behold, 
the  Lamb  of  God,”  probably  represents  a  form  of  words  which 
axe  a  later  paraphrase  of  what  was  said  (see  on  i9®) ;  but  that 
the  Baptist  recognised  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  from  the  moment 
of  His  baptism  (although  he  hesitated  about  this  later)  is 
clear  not  only  in  Jn.  (1®^),  but  also  in  Mt.1 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Fourth  Evan¬ 
gelist  to  describe  the  Training  of  the  Twelve.  For  him,  the 
important  matter  is  to  bring  out  the  impression  which  was  left 
upon  them  at  last  of  His  Person.  Nathanael  in  i49  has  not 
got  as  far  as  Peter  in  6®®,  still  less  as  far  as  Thomas  in  20s8  ; 
but  Jn.  does  not  dwell  upon  this,  and  he  may  have  antedated 
the  complete  conviction  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  which  he  ascribes 
to  Andrew  and  the  rest  in  c.  1.*  What  is  of  supreme  import- 
1  Cl.  p.  ci.  *  See  note  on  i“. 
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ance  for  Jn.  is  to  expound  the  true  conclusion  which  the  original 
disciples  reached,  and  which  he  desires  all  future  disciples  to 
accept,  viz.  that  “  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.” 

This  conception  of  the  purpose  of  Jn.  in  his  Gospel  marks 
a  difference  of  standpoint  between  the  earlier  evangelists  and 
the  last.  Jn.  is  anxious  to  prove  the  truth  of  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God  to  a  generation  which  had  not  seen  Jesus  in  the  flesh, 
and  at  a  time  when  He  had  been  the  Object  of  Christian  worship 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Christian  reflexion  and  Christian 
experience  had  reached  a  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Person  which  had 
not  been  clearly  thought  out  by  Christians  in  the  first  en¬ 
thusiasms  of  devotion  to  their  Master.  The  Synoptists  draw  a 
picture  of  Jesus  as  viewed  by  His  contemporaries;  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  a  profound  study  of  that  picture,  bringing  into 
full  view  what  may  not  have  been  clearly  discerned  at  the 
first. 

It  used  to  be  argued  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  Christology  of  Jn.  is  so  markedly  different  from  that  of 
the  Synoptists,  that  if  we  wish  to  get  “  back  to  Jesus  ”  we  shall 
do  well  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Marcan  picture  of  Him,  as 
more  primitive  and  less  sophisticated  than  the  Johannine 
narrative.  A  closer  inspection  of  the  narratives  has  failed  to 
recommend  such  counsels.  The  distance  of  time  between  the 
publication  of  the  Marcan  Gospel  and  that  of  the  Johannine 
Gospel  cannot  exceed  thirty  years— a  time  all  too  short  for 
the  development  of  any  fundamental  change  in  the  picture  of 
Jesus  as  accepted  by  Christian  disdples. 

The  claims  made  for  Jesus  in  Mk.  transcend  any  claims 
that  could  be  made  for  a  mere  human  being  of  genius  and 
magnetic  personality.  We  have  seen  that  the  claim  to  Messiah¬ 
ship,  made  for  Jesus  and  by  Himself,  in  the  Marcan  narrative, 
while  only  gradually  understood  and  accepted  by  the  Twelve, 
reaches  very  far.  The  Jesus  of  Mk.  claimed  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins  (Mk.  a10);  Jn.  does  not  mention  that,  while  he 
implies  it  in  the  terms  of  the  Commission  to  the  apostles,  of 
which  he  alone  tells  (Jn.  ao9®).  The  Jesus  of  Mk.  claimed  to 
he  the  final  judge  of  mankind  (Mk.  14**);  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  as  judge  in  Jn.  (see  i24?  and  p.  dviii)  hardly  goes  beyond 
this.  Indeed,  the  only  hint  of  any  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
Jesus  in  Mk.  is  in  reference  to  His  vision,  when  on  earth,  of 
the  time  of  the  Last  Judgment ;  what  such  limitation  involves 
may  be  asked  of  the  exegete  of  Jn.  14“  as  justly  as  in  the  case 
of  Mk.  13s9.  Or,  again,  the  sacramental  efficacy  of  Jesus’ 
Death  is  not  more  definitely  stated  in  Jn.  6s®  than  in  Mk.  X414, 

TO  alpd  flow  rijs  Siaffrjxrjt  to  iK^wro/icvov  inrep  jroAAw. 

We  do  not  dte  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  Mt.  in  this 
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connexion,  for  his  Gospel  in  its  present  form  may  be  even  later 
than  Jn.1  But,  besides  Mk.,  there  is  another  “  source  ” 
behind  Mt.  and  Lk.,  viz.  the  document  now  called  Q.  In  this 
(Mt.  ics**,  Lk.  12s-  *),  the  public  acceptance  or  denial  of  Jesus 
as  Master  will  determine  the  judgment  of  the  Last  Assize; 
Jn.  12“  does  not  make  a  more  tremendous  claim.  And  (not 
to  cite  other  passages)  there  is  nothing  in  Jn.  which  presents 
a  more  exalted  view  of  Jesus  than  the  saying:  “  All  things 
have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father;  and  no  one 
knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  save  the  Father;  and  who  the  Father 
is,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  Him  ”  (Mt.  n*7,  Lk.  10**).  Now  Q  may  be  older  than 
Mk.,  as  it  is  certainly  older  than  Mt.  and  Lk.  Yet  here  it 
offers  a  Christology  which  is  as  profound  as  that  of  Jn.,  and 
which  is  expressed  in  phrases  that  might  readily  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  Christology  of  the 
Synoptists  and  of  Jn.;  but  it  is  not  the  difference  between  a 
merely'  human  Jesus  and  a  Divine  Christ.  What  is  implicit  in 
the  earlier  Gospels  has  become  explicit  in  Jn.;  the  clearer 
statement  has  been  evoked  by  the  lapse  of  time,  by  the  growth 
of  false  gnosis,  and  by  the  intellectual  needs  of  a  Greek-speaking 
society  which  sought  to  justify  its  faith. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  in  detail  the  Christology 
of  Paul,  but  it  is  important  to  observe  how  rapidly  he  reached 
that  exalted  conception  of  our  Lord  which  is  so_  prominent  in 
his  letters.  The  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and 
Galatians  are  all  earlier  in  date  than  the  earliest  date  which  we 
can  ascribe  to  Mk.;  for  they  were  written  before  the  year  58 
of  our  era,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  conversion. 
That  is  to  say,  the  letters  in  which  he  indicated  his  view  of 
Christ  are  earlier  than  any  other  extant  Christian  document. 

The  primitive  gospel,  “  Jesus  is  the  Christ/’  soon  reaches 
the  formula,  “  Jesus  is  Lord,”  and  the  title  “  Lord  ”  includes 
for  Paul  the  Divinity  of  his  Master.  This  becomes  so  funda¬ 
mental  for  his  conception  of  Jesus,  that  while  he  continues 
always,  as  a  Jew,  to  linger  on  the  phrase  “the  Christ,”  he 
uses  the  title  “  Christ  ”  frequently  as  a  personal  name  (Rom. 
f  6*  810,  Phil.  iw-  *®,  Col.  Is7-  **).  As  early  as  1  Cor.  i1*,  he 
treats  X/motos  as  a  personal  name  comparable  to  'AvoALut  or 
Ki^as.  This  usage  is  never  found  in  the  Gospels,  for  the 
passages  Mk.  941,  Lk.  23*,  Mt.  26s®,  where  Xp«mk  is  found 
without  the  definite  artide,  nevertheless  treat  Xpicn-os  as  a 
title.  Paul  often  uses  the  full  designation  TyuoOs  Xptoros 
without  any  suggestion  of  Messianic  office.  Jn.’s  habit*  is 
*  See  p.  xcvi  above.  *  See  note  on  41. 
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to  use  the  personal  designation  Jesus,  a  primitive  touch  which 
be  shares  with  Mk.,  but  which  is  seldom  found  in  Paul. 

In  the  four  great  Epistles  (Rom.,  1  and  2  Cor.,  Gal.),  Paul 
has  many  phrases  which  recall  Johannine  teaching.  Jesus  is 
not  only  “  the  Son  ”  (1  Cor.  15s®),  which  is  common  to  all  the 
evangelists  (see  on  Jn.  317),  but  is  God’s  “own  Son,”  6  l&os 
vios  (Rom.  8s®  ;  cf.  Jn.  5“).  That  God  “  sent  His  Son  ” 
(Rom.  8s,  Gal.  4*)  is  a  conception  common  to  all  the  Gospels, 
but  cf.  Jn.  316  in  particular.  For  the  phrase  tIkv a  8mv  (Rom. 
gi«.  17.  si)  c[  jn_  Ii*<  For  Paul,  Christ  is  «rt  warrwr  (Rom.  g6)  ; 
cf.  kravw  irdrrun>  t<rriv  (Jn.  3®1).  *s  a  characteristic  term 

in  Paul;  it  is  only  used  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  by  Jn.,, 
but  Paul  means  particularly  by  “grace”  what  Jn.  means 
when  he  writes,  “  God  so  loved  the  world  ”  (see  note  on  iu). 
The  Pauline  contrast  between  “law”  and  “grace”  (Rom. 
4W  614>  “,  Gal.  5*)  is,  again,  explicitly  enunciated  in  the  Pro¬ 
logue  (see  on  r17).  Jn.  does  not  use  Paul’s  word  wio-tis  in  the 
Gospel,1  but  the  emphasis  laid  on  “  believing  ”  is  a  prime 
feature  of  Johannine  doctrine  (see  on  z7).  Finally,  Paul’s 
“  Christ  in  me  ”  (Rom,  810,  2  Cor.  135,  Gal.  2*®)  and  “  I  in 
Christ”  (Rom.  167,  2  Cor.  s17,  Gal.  r**)  are  conjoined  as 
inseparable  in  Jn.  15*-  s.  Paul’s  iv  Xpurrm  is  not  less  mystical 
than  anything  in  Jn.  descriptive  of  the  Christian  life  (see  on 
Jn.  14®®  is18  s’!13). 

The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  belong  to  a 
later  period  in  Paul’s  career.®  We  should  expect  to  find 
resemblances  in  Jn.  to  their  Christology,  associated  as  they 
are  by  name  with  Churches  in  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor 
where  Jn.’s  literary  activity  was  put  forth.  These  Epistles 
specially  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel 
as  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  His  Pre-existence  (Jn.  11)  is  laid 
down,  “  He  is  before  all  things  ”  (Col.  r17).  He  is  the  Creative 
Word  (Jn.  z»),  and,  as  Jn.  says,  “  That  which  has  come  into 
being  was,  in  Him,  life  ”  (r4),  so  in  Col.  r17  we  have,  “  In  Him 
all  things  hold  together  or  cohere.”  8  The  Pauline  lv  floppy 
Stem  vmpxwv  (Phil.  2*)  is  the  doctrine  of  Jn.  i1,4  even  as  owe 
Apm yp.ov  ijyij <raro  to  elwi  «ra  fleejj  js  brought  Out  at  Jn. 
5U  io°. 

The  teaching  of  Jn.  iM  as  to  Christ’s  irXypapa  which  His 
disciples  share  is  anticipated  in  Col.  i“,  “  It  was  the  good 
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pleasure  [of  the  Father]  that  in  Him  should  all  the 
dwell  ”  (cf.  Eph.  413).  Again,  “  In  Him  dwelleth  all  the 
x\T)pu>tia  of  the  Godhead.”  vmitarutmt  (Col.  2*)  brings  us  very 
near  to  the  cardinal  thesis,  “  the  Word  was  made  flesh  ” 
(Jn.  i14).  And  with  this,  both  in  Paul  and  Jn.,  is  combined  the 
doctrine  of  the  invisibility  of  God.  God  is  aoparos,  and  Christ 
is  His  fiKtav,  the  wpoitotokos  imnp  itTiirtms  (Col.  i*5)  ;  cf.  Jn.  iu  : 
“No  man  hath  seen  God  .  .  .  but  the  ftovoycvyjs,  who  is  God 
.  .  .  hath  declared  Him.” 

These  are  more  than  verbal  coincidences.  They  show  that 
hardly  anything  is  missing  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  set 
out  in  the  Prologue  (except  the  actual  term  Aoyos),  which  is 
not  implicit  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians.  Much  that  is  enunciated  in  the  Prologue  was 
not  a  new  discovery  of  the  writer;  it  had  been  familiar  to  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor  for  some  time  before  it  was  put  into 
the  words  which  were  thenceforth  accepted  by  Christendom  as 
the  supreme  philosophical  statement  and  charter  of  its  deepest 
faith.1 

(hi)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  the  Prologue 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel 

The  thesis  of  the  Gospel  is  that  Jesus  is  the  Revealer  of 
God  (i18),  its  practical  aim  being  given  at  the  end  (20”).  The 
Prologue,  however,  is  more  than  a  mere  preface,  for  it  offers 
a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  thesis.  Jesus  is  the  Re¬ 
vealer  of  God,  because  He  is  the  Logos  of  God.  This  is  a 
proposition  which  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  body  of  the 
Gospel,  any  more  than  the  theological  words  and  phrases, 
n-Xijfxo/ta,  o-Kifvovv,  ftnvaycv^s  l9cds,  chat  els  tov  koXwov,  i^ythrOa  1, 
which  are  found  in  the  Prologue.  Not  only  does  Jesus  never 
claim  the  title  “  Logos  ”  for  Himself,  but  Jn.  never  applies 
it  to  Him  in  the  evangelical  narrative. 

The  Prologue  is  undoubtedly  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote 
the  Gospel,  but  it  is  written  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
entirely  consistent  with  the  Gospel  but  not  derived  from  the 
history  which  the  Gospel  narrates.  Jn.  prefixes  a  short  Preface 
to  his  hortatory  First  Epistle,  and  there  again  he  introduces 
the  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  Logos  (1  Jn.  11;  cf.  p.  lxi), 
while  he  does  not  in  this  later  passage  elucidate  his  meaning. 
But  the  Prologue  is,  as  I  have  said,  more  than  a  Preface.  It  is 
a  summary  restatement  of  the  Christian  gospel  from  the  philo¬ 
sophical  side;  and  was  probably  written  after  the  narrative 
was  completed,2  not  now  to  record  or  summarise  the  words  of 
1  See  p.  cxliii.  •  cf,  p,  oadiv. 
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Jesus,  but  to  express  the  writer’s  conviction  that  Jesus  the 
Christ  was  Himself  the  Divine  Logos. 

The  influences  which  contributed  to  the  formulation  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Prologue  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of 
the  Word  were,  no  doubt,  various. 

1.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  much  about  the  Divine  Voice 
in  creation,  the  Creative  Word  (see  on  1*).  In  the  Targums, 
or  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  action  of  Yahweh 
is  constantly  described  as  His  “Word”  (too’o),  the  term 
Ifemra  being  sometimes  used  as  of  a  Person.  Thus  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  on  Gen.  2821  says  that  Jacob’s  covenant 
was  that  “  the  Word  of  Yahweh  should  be  his  God.”  This 
kind  of  quasi-personification  extends  to  the  Psalms,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  where  personal  qualities  are 
repeatedly  ascribed  to  Wisdom  (fiDsn) ;  cf.  Prov.  3lat  4*f-  ji, 
the  most  remarkable  passage  being  Prov.  82!:  “Yahweh 
possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  His  way,  before  His  works 
of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or 
ever  the  earth  was.”  This  is  poetry,  not  metaphysical  prose  ; 
but  it  treats  Wisdom  as  the  expression  of  God,  co-etemal  with 
Him.  This  quasi-personification  of  Wisdom  is  continued  in 
the  teaching  of  the  son  of  Sliach,  Ecclus.  24*,  which  has  much 
about  Creative  Wisdom,  actually  claiming  for  her,  “  I  came 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High.” 

2.  When  we  turn  from  Palestine  to  Alexandria,  from  Hebrew 
sapiential  literature  to  that  which  was  written  in  Greek,  we 
find  this  creative  wisdom  identified  with  the  Divine  Anyas, 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism  thus  coming  into  contact.  God  is 
addressed  as  o  irotyo-as  ra  iravro  iv  Aoyio  rrov  (Wisd.  91). 
The  Aoyos  is  the  universal  healer  (Wisd.  i6li).  This  Almighty 
Adyoe  is  said  to  have  leaped  down  from  heaven,  as  a  warrior, 
bringing  God’s  commandment  as  a  sharp  sword  .  .  .  “it 
touched  the  heaven,  but  stood  upon  the  earth  ”  (Wisd.  i816'  “). 
This  last  pronouncement  suggests  the  personification  of  the 
Adyot  who  came  to  earth,  but  so  much  is  not  consciously  present 
to  the  writer’s  thought.  The  language  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
betrays  Stoic  influence  at  several  points,1  but  with  the  Stoics 
Aoyos  was  not  personal. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Aoyos  in  Philo’s  writings  has  been 
frequently  examined;  and  here  it  can  receive  only  a  brief 
notice.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  some  striking 
verbal  parallels  between  Philo  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,2  and 
such  may  be  traced  also  in  what  Philo  says  about  the  Aoyos; 

1  Cf.  Rendel  Harris,  "  Stoic  Origins  of  St.  John's  Gospel  "  ( Bulletin 
of  John  Hylands  Library,  Jan.  1922). 

*  P.  xciii  above. 
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but  the  differences  in  the  underlying  thoughts  as  to  this  are 
manifest,  and  far-reaching.  Some  of  these  must  now  be 
summarised : 

(a)  The  doctrine  of  the  Personality  of  the  Logos  is  vague 
in  Philo,  and  especially  so  when  he  comes  to  the  association 
of  the  Logos  with  Creation  (see  on  i*).  Thus  Philo  has  the 
expressions  Spyavov  Sc  \6ynv  deov,  Si’  o5  KaTt(TKtvdir8r)  (de  Cherub . 
35):  ro  fuv  Spacmfpiov  o  tS>v  bkm>  vovs  (de  mund.  opif.  3): 
when  God  was  fashioning  the  world  (ore  fi«w>«nrAd<rrei), 
He  used  the  Word  as  a  tool  (xpr)odp.(vos  opyarto  roirrw,  de 
migr.  Abr.  1):  Philo  speaks  of  the  creative  power  (irmyri*^), 
according  to  which  the  Creator  made  the  world  with  a  word 
rbv  Kioftov  i8rnuovpyr)<rt,  de  prof.  18).  In  other  passages 
the  Aoyos  is  €CKci)y  Ocov  (cf.  Col.  I18)  1  :  riftin'  Ofnv.  Si’  08  (ri'prras  6 
eotrpos  cSrpiioupyciTo  (de  monarch,  ii.  5;  cf-  de  confus.  ling.  20 
and  28,  where  he  speaks  of  7W  riftova  airoS,  TOY  UpwraTov  Aoyoi).8 

The  earliest  Christian  writers  8  take  up  the  Jewish  thought 
of  the  Creative  Word  from  a  different  standpoint,  while  they 
employ  language  similar  to  that  of  Philo.  To  Jn.  the  Word 
is  a  personal  Divine  Agent  who  co-operated  with  the  Creator 
in  the  work  of  Creation,  even  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
eternal  Father.  Paul  does  not  use  the  term  Aoyos,  but  his 
language  about  the  work  of  Christ  in  creation  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Cf.  el?  xvpiot 
TyrroSs  Xpioros,  81’  oS  ret  irdvra.  (1  Cor.  8s);  to  iravra  Si  ovtoS 
.  .  .  Ictkjtoi  (Col.  I1^);  cf.  also  81’  of  eat  c7roiyerev  roi?  aiojra? 
(Heb.  1*).  Like  Philo,  and  like  Jn.,  these  writers  employ 
the  preposition  Sid  to  describe  the  mediating  work  of 
the  Word  (or  the  Son)  in  Creation;  but  in  ascribing  Divine 
personality  to  this  mediating  Agent,  they  agree  with  each 
other  and  with  Jn.,  while  they  differ  from  Philo.  Paul  and  Jn. 
do  not  borrow  from  Philo,  nor  are  they  directly  dependent  on 
his  speculations;  but  they  and  Philo  represent  two  different 
streams  of  thought,  the  common  origin  of  which  was  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Memra  or  Divine  Word.1 

(8)  The  pre-existence  of  the  Logos  is  not  explicit  in  Philo, 
whereas  it  is  emphatically  declared  in  the  opening  words  of  the 
Prologue  to  the  Gospel.  Philo  applies,  indeed,  the  epithet 
7rp«r/}uraTos  to  the  Aoyos  more  than  once  (de  confus.  ling. 
28,  quod  del.  pot.  22);  but  such  a  phrase  does  not  imply 
eternal  pre-existence.  See  on  11. 

(c)  The  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  connexion  between 
Life  and  Light,  which  appears  in  the  Logos  teaching  of  the 
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Prologue  (1*;  cf.  also  81*),  does  not  appear  in  Philo,  although 
it  suggests  a  line  of  speculation  which  would,  one  supposes, 
have  been  congenial  to  him. 

(d)  Most  significant  of  all  differences  between  Jn.  and 
Philo,  is  that  Jn.’s  philosophy  rests  avowedly  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  (see  on  i14),  while  this  is  absolutely  pre¬ 
cluded  by  the  principles  of  Philo.  “There  are,”  he  says, 
“three  kinds  of  life:  one  which  is  vpbs  6e6v,  another  wpos 
yinenv,  and  a  third  which  is  a  mixture  of  both.  But  the 
(fori  irpos  &tov  has  not  descended  to  us  («a re/3y  rrpos  y/iSs),  nor 
has  it  come  as  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  body  ”  (Quis  rer. 
div.  har.  9). 

4.  In  addition  to  these  various  philosophies,  with  which 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Logos  has  been  associated  by 
scholars,  attention  has  been  directed  of  recent  years  to  the 
M  and  scan  and  Hermetic  literature,  as  possible  homes  of  the 
Logos  idea.  Many  parallels  to  Johannine  phraseology  have 
been  collected  from  the  writings  of  Lidzbarski,  Keitzenstein, 
and  others  by  Walter  Bauer  in  the  last  edition  of  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Some  of  these  are  striking, 
especially  those  from  the  Mandaean  Liturgies:  “  I  am  a  Word, 
a  Son  of  Words”;  “the  Word  of  Life”;  “the  Light  of 
Life  ”  ;  “the  First  Light,  the  Life,  which  was  out  of  the  Life  ” ; 
“  the  worlds  do  not  know  thy  Names,  nor  understand  thy 
Light.”1  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  Mandaean 
teachings  had  any  influence  on  Christian  philosophy  in  its 
beginnings.  Christian  or  Jewish  belief  may  have  affected  the 
development  of  Mandaeism,  but  Mandaeism  was  not  a  source 
from  which  Christian  doctrine  derived  any  of  its  features.3 
Probably,  as  in  other  cases,  the  parallels  that  have  been  cited 
are  only  verbal.  To  build  up  community  or  similarity  of 
doctrine  upon  coincidences  of  language  between  two  writers 
is  highly  precarious;  and  when  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  is  compared  with  that  of  Philo  or  the  Stoics  or  the 
Sapiential  Books,  or  even  that  of  the  Mandaean  Liturgies,  this 
should  always  be  home  in  mind.8 


*  .Bauer,  pp.  B-13. 

•  For  the  Mandaean  doctrines  and  theii 
E.R.B.  viii.  p.  380  f. 

•A  passage  may  be  cited  from  Plato 
tAit  vepl  to 0  iravrit  vlt  ijl-rj  top  \fryop 
iOirara.  IV  a  Att/SUir  cal  rupor\ripu0els  He  l  tic 


4,  sub  fin.).  To  find  here  any  re 


I  growth,  see  W.  Brandt,  in 
to  illustrate  this :  nal  St  col 


would  he  very  perverse  ;  but  the  coincidences  in  language  are  almost 
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It  is  now  apparent  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Xvyos 
was  widely  distributed  in  the  first  century.  The  Hebrew 
Targums  or  paraphrases  of  the  ancient  scriptures;  the  Wisdom 
literature  of  Judaism,1  both  in  Palestine  and  Alexandria;  the 
speculations  of  Philo;  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus,  and  that 
of  the  later  Stoics,  all  use  the  idea  of  the  Logos  to  explain  the 
mysterious  relation  of  God  to  man.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
Logos  of  God  was  as  familiar  a  topic  in  the  educated  circles 
of  Asia  Minor  as  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  in  Europe  or 
America  at  the  present  day,  and  was  discussed  not  only  by  the 
learned  but  by  half-instructed  votaries  of  many  religions. 

Christian  disciples,  Docetic  and  Ebionite  no.  less  than 
simple,  unspeculative  followers  of  Jesus,  were  consdous  of  the 
wonder  of  His  life.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  Pauline  teaching 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  2  should  quicken 
deep  thoughts  as  to  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Eternal  God. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  uses  language  about  the  “  Word 
of  God  ”  (Heb.  412)  which  naturally  provoked  questionings 
as  to  the  relation  of  this  energising  and  heart-searching  Logos 
to  the  great  High  Priest  Himself.  An  earlier  writer,  the  Seer 
of  the  Apocalypse,  actually  gives  the  title  “  the  Word  of  God  ” 
(Rev.  1918)  to  the  Leader  of  the  Christian  host,  probably  having 
the  conception  of  the  Logos  as  a  Warrior  (Wisd.  18“)  in  his 
mind.  Jn.  must  have  been  not  only  conversant  in  some  degree 
with  the  philosophical  speculations  of  Ephesus  as  to  the  Divine 
Logos,  and  with  such  teaching  as  that  of  Heb.  4“,  but  above 
all  with  the  application  of  the  title  “  the  Word  of  God,”  by 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  whose  disdple  he  was.8  Such 
a  phrase  in  the  Apocalypse  did  not  solve  problems,  but  it 
must  have  suggested  a  remarkable  problem  to  the  followers 
of  Jesus  in  the  next  generation,  who  asked  what  it  meant. 
To  call  Jesus  the  \oy<w  of  God  without  further  explanation 
might  well  suggest  that  Docetic  theory  of  His  Person  which 
it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  dispel  as 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  His  earthly  life.4 

Jn.’s  chief  aim  was  to  show  (it  was  his  deepest  conviction) 
that  Jesus  is  the  Revealer  of  God.  But  the  philosophers, 
whether  Hebrew  or  Greek,  whether  they  took  Logos  as  meaning 
speech  or  as  meaning  reason,  had  for  centuries  been  occupied 
with  the  idea  that  the  Divine  Word  is  the  Revealer,  and  had 


1  See  on  1“  for  a  parallel  to  Jn.’s  Logos  doctrine  in  Enoch  xlii.  1  on 
the  Divine  Wisdom. 

1  Ci.  p.  cxxxvii 

*Cf.  p.  lxviii.  See  on  5“  for  a  simpler  use  of  the  phrase,  the 
Logos  of  God." 

‘  See  on  i“. 
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not  found  it  possible  thus  completely  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
God  and  man.  How  can  we  reconcile  Spirit  and  Matter, 
the  One  and  the  Many,  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite  ?  It  was 
left  for  Christian  philosophy  to  prodaim  that  the  only  solution 
of  these  problems,  which  metaphysics  had  failed  to  solve, 
was  historical.  And  the  first  statement  of  this  is  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  6  Aoyos  oap$  fycVcro.  The 
philosophers  had  said  that  the  Word  is  the  Revealer  of  God. 
That  is  true,  for  Jesus  is  the  Word. 

Whether  any  one  before  Jn.  had  said  explicitly,  “  The  Word 
became  flesh,"  we  do  not  know;  nor  can  we  say  that  this  express 
and  fundamental  proposition  was  present  to  his  mind  when  he 
penned  the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  may  have  been 
■o,  but  it  nowhere  appears  explicitly  except  in  the  Prologue, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  already.1  When  Loisy  wrote,  “La 
thdologie  de  Tincamation  est  la  clef  du  livre  tout  entier,  et 
qu’elle  le  domine  depuis  la  premiere  ligne  jusqu’k  la  derni&re,”  8 
he  was  not  accurate  if  he  meant  that  the  Logos  doctrine  of  the 
Prologue  dominated  the  entire  Gospel.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Prologue  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who 
have  approached  it  through  metaphysics  rather  than  through 
history;  but  the  evangelist  never  allows  his  metaphysics  to 
control  his  history.8  He  appeals  to  no  “  witness”  to  corro¬ 
borate  the  doctrine  of  the  Word  which  he  sets  out  in  the 
Prologue,  while  the  appeal  to  “  witnesses,”  Divine  and  human, 
appears  in  every  part  of  the  evangelical  narrative.*  He  puts 
it  forth  as  the  philosophical  solution  of  the  great  problem, 
How  can  God  reveal  Himself  to  man  ?  ”— a  solution  latent 
in.  the  Wisdom  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  although  not  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  This  is  Jn.’s  great 
contribution  to  Christian  philosophy,  that  Jesus  is  the  Word ; 
but  nowhere,  as  Hamack  has  pointed  out,  does  he  deduce  any 
formula  from  it.  It  was  for  later  ages  to  do  this,  and  to  treat 
the  Johannine  presentation  jn  the  Prologue  of  the  Word  who 
became  flesh,  as  the  secure  basis  for  far-reaching  thoughts  and 
hopes  as  to  the  destiny  of  man.  “  He  became  what  we  are 
that  He  might  make  us  what  He  is,1’  is  the  saying  of  Irenseus.5 
not  of  Jn. 

For  Jn.  it  is  sufficient  to  preach  as  gospel  that  “  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  sent  His  Son  ”;  he  does  not  put  forward 
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the  tremendous  paradox,  “  the  Word  became  flesh,”  as  the 
gospel  which  be  has  received,  although  it  supplies  for  him  as 
he  ponders  it  the  rationale  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  the  Sapiential  Books  of  the  O.T.,  the  praises  of  Wisdom 
are  several  tones  put  into  poetry  or  rhythmic  form;  Prov.  8 
is  a  familiar  example.  The  hymn  on  Sophia  in  Wisd.  7a“- 
points  back  to  that  of  Prov.  8,  and  the  traces  of  its  use  in 
Heb.  i*  41J  are  apparent.  Yet  another  Wisdom  hymn,  Ecdus. 
24s  takes  up  some  thoughts  from  the  two  earlier  hymns, 
and  may  have  influenced  the  language  of  Jn.  1*- 14  (cf.  Ecdus. 
24s-  »• ls).  It  is,  then,  not  without  precedent  if  it  be  found  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  Prologue  to  Jn.,  like  the  doctrine 
of  Sophia  in  the  Sapiential  Books,  should  have  been  put  into  the 
form  of  an  Ode  or  Hymn,  the  profundity  of  the  subject  being 
better  suited  to  poetry  than  to  prose.  The  following  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Logos  Hymn  embodied  in  the  Prologue  is  here 
offered  for  examination: 

THE  LOGOS  HYMN 

1.  ’Ey  hpxO  5*'  ®  Aoyos, 

teal  6  Aoyos  rjv  vpos  Toy  8tov, 
xat  fleos  flv  6  Aoyos. 

2.  oStos  r)v  Iv  ipxfi  TTpof  tov  6<ov. 

3.  irdvra  avrov  hyivero, 

Kai  xtapl s  airov  iyiytro  ofiSc  iv. 

4.  8  ycyavtv  Iv  qut$  {017/  i }y, 

Kal  Tj  i<in)  l)V  TO  0US  ritv  av6pitnrtoy, 

5.  Kal  to  <j>Sn  Iv  rjj  o-Korta  tpatvti, 

Kal  fj  <TKOTLO  GOTO  Oil  #caTtXa/?€V. 

10.  O'  Ta>  KOO-fUp  1JV, 

not  6  Koo-pof  81  avrov  lyivm, 

<aX  &  «doy ms  auro v  ouk  iyva. 

11.  IK  Ta  ISia  r)\0ivt 

koX  ol  Biot  *vt&v  oi  irapAcySov. 

14,  /rat  o  Aoyos  irap£  iylviTo, 

Kal  COKqVGMTCV  tv  ijfUV, 

Kal  idsau-aptOa  ttjv  &6£av  avrov, 

Sdfav  ws  /itovoyevovs  vapa  varpot, 

■  sAij/njt  xaptros  Kal  aXijOtuK. 


18.  diov  OvStls  iiapOKCV  nu>Tror*' 

ftovoytvijs,  8tot,  o  tiv  tes  tov  koAt tov  tov  jrdrpos, 
ckccvos  tfyyycraro. 

The  hymn  is  a  philosophical  rationale  of  the  main  thesis 
of  the  Gospel.  It  begins  with  the  proclamation  of  the  Word 
as  Pre-existent  and  Divine  (w.  i,  2).  Then  appear  the  O.T. 
thoughts  of  the  Word  as  creative  of  all  (v.  3),  life-giving  (v.  4), 
light-giving  (v.  5).  But  the  whole  universe  (v.  10),  induding 
nuto  (v.  n),  was  unconscious  of  His  omnipresent  energy. 
H«  became  Incarnate,  not  as  a  momentary  Epiphany  of 
die  Divine,  but  as  an  abiding  and  visible  exhibition  of  the 
Divine  Glory,  even  as  the  Son  exhibits  the  Father  (v.  14). 
Thus  does  the  Word  as  Incarnate  reveal  the  Invisible  God 
(v.  18). 

Two  parenthetical  notes  as  to  the  witness  of  John  the 
Baptist,  to  the  coming  Light  (w.  6-9),  and  His  pre-existence 
(v.  15),  are  added.  We  have  also  two  exegetical  comments  by  the 
evangelist,1  at  w.  iz,  13,  to  correct  the  idea  which  v.  11  might 
convey,  that  no  one  received  or  recognised  the  Word  when  He 
came;  and  again  at  w.  16,  17,  to  illustrate  the  "  grace  and 
truth  ”  of  v.  14.  ,  . 

The  great  theme  of  a  Divine  Revealer  of  God  is  implicit 
in  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the  hymn  (w,  1,  18),  the  rest 
being  concerned  with  the  method  of  the  revelation. 

■file  Hebraic  style  of  the  hymn  is  plain.  The  repetition  in 
the  second  line  of  a  couplet  of  what  has  been  said  already  in 
the  first  line  (w.  3,  5);  the  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
first  line  by  the  emphatic  word  being  repeated  in  the  next 
(w.  4,  s,  11,  14),  which  provides  an  illustration  of  what  has 
been  called  “climactic  parallelism”  (cf.  Ps.  29*  93s); 
threefold  repetition  in  the  first  three  lines  of  v.  14,  all  of  which 
involve  the  bodily  visibility  of  the  Logos — sufficiently  show 
that  the  model  is  not  Greek  but  Hebrew  poetry. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  hymn  moves  in  abstract  regions 
of  tfiought.  The  historical  names — John,  Moses,  Jesus  Christ— 
Are  no  part  of  it:  they  are  added  in  the  explanatory  notes  of 
the  evangelist.  Nevertheless,  v.  14  states  an  historical  fact, 
and  points  to  an  event  in  time;  but  the  history  is  told  sub 
specie  aternitatis. 

The  treatment  of  the  Prologue  as  embodying  a  hymn  on  the 
Logos  has  been  suggested  more  than  once  in  recent  years. 
An  analysis  of  it  from  this  point  of  view  was  published  by 
C.  Cryer  in  1921.*  In  1922  C.  F.  Burney  treated  the  Prologue 

*  This  is  in  the  manner  of  Jn. ;  cf.  p.  xxxiv.  • 

*  Expository  Times,  July  19*1,  p.  44°- 
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as  a  hymn  (with  comments)  originally  composed  in  Aramaic  ; 1 
and  Rendel  Harris  suggested  that  it  was  based  on  a  Hymn 
to  Sophia,  although  he  did  not  work  out  the  details  of  any 
rhythmic  arrangement.  He  developed  the  parallels  between 
the  Prologue  and  the  Sapiential  literature  of  the  O.T.,  com¬ 
paring  also  some  Stoic  phrases.3 

The  arrangement  of  the  stanzas  which  is  printed  above 
is  not  identical  with  those  adopted  by  Burney  or  Cryer,  an 
important  difference  being  that  the  hymn  proper  does  not  em¬ 
body  argument  (cf.  vv.  12,  13,  16,  17)  or  contain  the  Personal 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a  Logos  hymn  of  a  triumphant 
philosophy,  directly  Hebrew  in  origin,  but  reflecting  the  phrases 
which  had  become  familiar  in  Greek- speaking  society.  In  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  first  two  centuries  a  good  many 
traces  of  rhythm  and  verse  arrangement  may  be  found  in  im¬ 
passioned  passages  of  prose.*  Eusebius  (H.E.  v.  28.  5)  cites  a 
writer  who  remarks  on  the  number  of  Christian  Psalms  and 
Odes  which  from  the  beginning  (<br'  dpxfjs)  sung  of  Christ  as 
the  Word  (riv  Aoyov  rov  6tov  rov  Xpurrov  v/ivo u<ri  OsoAoyoiWts). 
Such  a  collection  of  Christian  hymns  were  those  known  as 
the  Odes  of  Solomon,  which  present  so  many  points  of  contact 
with  the  Johannine  writings,  and  especially  with  the  Prologue 
to  the  Gospel,  that  they  demand  mention  at  this  point. 

The  Odes  of  Solomon  were  first  published  from  the  Syriac  by 
Rendel  Harris  in  1909.4  He  regarded  them  as  of  first-century 
date,  and  to  this  Hamack  gave  his  adhesion.  I  have  given 
reasons  elsewhere 5 *  for  regarding  this  date  as  too  early,  and 
for  treating  them  as  Christian  hymns  composed  about  160  or 
170  A.D. 

These  beautiful  hymns  are  composed  in  cryptic  fashion, 
and  they  contain  no  avowed  verbal  quotations  either  from  the 
O.T.  or  the  N.T.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  repeatedly 
dwelt  on,  in  a  way  which  recalls  Johannine  teaching.  The 
Word  is  the  Thought  (fawn)  of  God  (Odes  xvi.  20,  xxviii. 
18,  xli.  10);  this  Thought  is  Life  (ix.  3)  and  Light  (xii.  7). 
“  Light  dawned  from  the  Word  that  was  beforetime  in  Him” 
(xli.  15),  so  that  the  pre-existence  of  the  Word  is  recognised 
(cf.  xvi.  19).  He  is  die  Agent  of  Creation,  for  “  the  worlds 

1  Aramaic  Origin,  etc.,  p.  41. 

*  "  Athena  Sophia  and  the  Logos  "  ( Bulletin  of  John  Hylands 
Library,  July  1922).  See  also  Rendel  Harris,  The  Origin  of  the 
Prologue  (1917). 

*  See  the  article  "  Hymnes  "  in  Cabral's  Diet,  d'arckfot.  chrttienne, 
vi.  2839. 

4  His  final  edition  appeared  in  1920  (Manchester  University  Press) . 

*  Cambridge,  Texts  and  Studies,  “  The  Odes  of  Solomon  "  (1913) ; 

cf.  also  Theology,  Nov.  1920. 
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were  made  by  His  [God’s]  Word  and  by  the  Thought  of  His 
heart  ”  (xvi.  20).  The  Incarnation  of  the  Word  is  expressed 

S  saying  “  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Word  is  man  ”  (xii.  11  ; 

xxii.  1  a);  and  God  continually  abides  with  man,  for  11  His 
Word  is  with  us  in  all  our  way  ”  (xli.  11).  Were  these  sublime 
phrases  as  early  as  the  first  century,  we  should  have  to  treat 
the  Odes  not  only  as  arising  in  an  environment  like  that  which 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  as  being  actually 
one  of  the  sources  from  which  its  distinctive  doctrines  were 
derived.  This,  however,  cannot  be  maintained.  The  Odes, 
nevertheless,  provide  a  welcome  illustration  of  that  mystical 
aspect  of  Christian  teaching  which  has  sometimes  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Hellenic  rather  than  to  Hebrew  in¬ 
fluences.  They  catch  the  very  tone  of  Jn.,1  and  show  how  deep- 
rooted  in  Christian  devotion  was  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  the 
Word,  within  seventy  years  of  the  publication  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 


CHAPTER  VI 

DOCTRINAL  TEACHING  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL 

(i)  The  Authority  of  the  O.T. 

(ii)  The  Johannine  Doctrines  of  Life  and  Judgment, 
(lii)  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  New  Birth. 

(ivj  The  Eucharistic  Doctrine  of  Jn. 

(v)  The  Johannine  Miracles. 


(1)  Thb  Authority  of  the  O.T. 


(i)  The  Old  Testament  was,  for  a  Jew,  the  fount  of  authority, 
and  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is  frequently  quoted  to  establish  a 
fact,  or  to  clinch  an  argument,  or  to  illustrate  something  that 
has  been  said. 

Thus  the  people  by  the  lake-side  (6*1)  quote  Ex.  161*  to 
confirm  their  statement  that  their  fathers  had  been  given  bread 
from  heaven.  The  O.T.  was  their  book  of  national  history. 

Jesus  is  represented  in  Jn.  as  appealing  to  the  Law  (Deut. 


‘This  is  not  only  true  of  their  Logos  doctrine.  With  1 
we  may  compare,  "  I  should  not  have  known  how  to  love  the  Lor 
had  not  loved  me  ”  (Ode  iii.  3).  In  the  note  on  174  below,  I  ha' 
another  parallel  from  Ode  xxxi.  4,  3.  See  also  notes  on  t” 
jt>.  a  si 4.  xhe  Odist  dwells  continually  on  the  great  Jol 
themes — Love,  Knowledge,  Truth,  Faith,  Joy,  Light ;  he 
mentions  sin,  repentance,  or  forgiveness  (cf.  p.  xcv). 
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19“)  and  to  the  Psalms  (Ps.  82*)  in  support  of  His  arguments 
with  the  Jews  (817  and  ioM).  The  Synoptic  narrative  agrees 
with  this  representation  of  His  mode  of  argument  (Mk.  i28t 
and  parallels ;  Mt.  44-  *■  u=Lk.  4*- 1 11).  Paul  appealed  to  the 
O.T.  in  the  same  fashion,  as  every  Rabbi  did  (Rom.  310, 1  Cor. 
15°,  Gal.  3“  etc.). 

Again,  the  Fourth  Gospel  represents  Jesus  as  illustrating 
His  teaching  by  the  citation  of  Scripture  passages;  e.g.  He 
quotes  Isa.  5413  at  645,  and  His  quotation  (7“),  “  Out  of  his 
belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water,”  seems  to  be  illustrative 
rather  than  argumentative.  There  are  many  instances  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  of  this  use  of  the  O.T.  (e.g.  Rom.  4*);  and  the 
Synoptists  ascribe  it  to  Jesus  just  as  Jn.  does  (Mt.  9“  ai14- 4a, 
etc.).  So  far  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  report  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  to  the  use  said  to  have  been  made  of  the  O.T.  by 
Jesus  and  His  hearers. 

(ii)  The  Jews,  however,  did  not  only  hold  that  the  O.T.  was 
authoritative;  they  held  tiiat  it  pointed  forward  to  Messiah, 
and  to  His  Kingdom  which  was  one  day  to  be  established  among 
them.  It  was  a  prophetic  volume,  and  for  them  prophecy 
included  prediction.  They  believed  that  the  actual  words  of 
the  O.T.  were  intended  by  God  to  have  a  future  as  well  as  a 
present  application. 

Thus  Jn.  represents  the  people 1  as  expecting  that  Messiah 
would  come  one  day,  because  the  prophets  had  so  predicted; 
and  expecting  Him  to  be  bom  at  Bethlehem  (71S ;  cf.  Mt.  2s), 
of  the  seed  of  David;  to  vindicate  Himself  by  wonderful 
works  (61*-80)  because  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  had  assured 
them  that  so  it  would  be;  and  to  “abide  for  ever”  (1234) 
because  so  it  had  been  indicated  in  “  the  law.”  The  Synoptists 
do  not  give  any  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Messianic 
expectation,  but  they  are  clear  that  Messiah  was  looked  for, 
by  the  priests  (Mk.  14s1) ;  by  pious  folk  such  as  Simeon, 
Anna,  the  two  at  Emmaus  (Lk.  226' 26  24s1) ;  by  John  the 
Baptist,  who  expected  Messiah  to  work  miracles  (Mt.  11*, 
Lk.  710);  and  by  the  people  generally  (Lk.  315).  The  hope 
that- the  Messianic  prophecies  would  one  day  be  fulfilled  was  in 
every  pious  Jewish  heart,  and  Jn.’s  report  that  this  expectation 
was  vivid  is  borne  out  by  all  the  other  evidence  we  have. 

(iii)  The  evangelists,  Jn.  as  well  as  the  Synoptists,  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  expectation  had  been  satisfied,  for  they  believed 
that  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  had  been  found.  The  purpose  of 
Jn.  in  writing  his  gospel  was  that  his  readers  might  believe 
that  “  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ”  (20");  and  he  is  quite  assured  that 
Isaiah  (1241)  as  well  as  Zechariah  spoke  of  Jesus.  He  applies, 

1  Cl.  p.  lxxxii. 
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e.g.,  Zech.  1210  to  the  piercing  of  the  Lord’s  side  on  the  Cross 
(19®7).  Jn.  tells  of  John  the  Baptist  applying  to  himself  the 
prophecy  of  the  Forerunner  (i88;  cf.  Mk.  1*,  Lk.  3*;  cf.  7”, 
Mt.  3*),  and  accepting  unhesitatingly  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
(!*■ M);  and  he  ascribes  the  same  belief  to  other  disciples 
(i41-  *■  18  689,  etc.).  Martha  makes  the  same  confession 
(xif).  The  disciples  are  represented  as  applying  Messianic 
Scriptures  to  Jesus  both  before  (217)  and  after  His  Resur¬ 
rection  (228  1216). 

The  author  of  Hebrews  finds  Jesus  as  the  Christ  frequently 
(1*  2U  s5  io8)  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Law;  and  in  one  passage 
at  least  Paul  elaborates  an  argument  (Eph.  4s)  which  depends 
for  its  force  upon  a  mystical  and  forward  reference  to  Jesus 
in  Ps.  68*. 

Indeed,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  of  O.T.  prophecy  is  the 
burden  of  the  earliest  gospel  sermons  (Acts  2  s1- M  3“  5**,  etc.). 

(iv)  Jn.  agrees  with  the  Synoptists  in  representing  Jesus  as 
accepting  this  position,  and  as  claiming  therefore  to  be  the 
subject  of  O.T.  prophecy.  The  difference  is 1  that  Jn.  puts  the 
recognition  by  His  disciples  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (i“), 
and  His  acceptance  of  their  homage,  earlier  than  the  Synoptists 
formally  do  (Mk.  8”);  but  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
Lk.  (4“)  represents  Him  as  conscious  of  His  Messiahship  at  a 
date  prior  to  the  call  of  Peter  and  James  and  John  by  the 
lake- side.  Jn.  also  puts  into  His  mouth  the  plain  affirmation 
to  the  Woman  of  Samaria  that  He  was  the  Christ  (4“).  At  a 
later  stage  the  Synoptists  tell  that  He  said  the  same  thing  to 
the  high  priest  (Mk.  14**;  cf.  Lk.  22”,  Mt.  26“),  which  is  not 
told  explicitly  by  Jn.,  who  does  not  go  into  full  details  about 
this  examination  by  Caiaphas  (iS84  ;  but  cf.  19*).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  according  to  Jn.  and  the  Synoptists  alike,  it  was 
implied  in  Jesus’  claim  and  explicitly  asserted  once  and  again 
that  He  was  the  Messiah  of  the  O.T.  “  Moses  wrote  of  me,” 
and  the  Scriptures  1 1  beaT  witness  of  me  ”  (s38,  “)  are  words 
that  Jn.  places  in  His  mouth. 

(v)  Henoe  we  are  not  surprised  to  come  upon  the  expression 
that  in  Jesus  and  His  ministry  “  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled  ” 
(raAi7/Koft)).  It  does  not  seem  to  say  more  than,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  accepted  ex  animo  by  all  His  early  disciples.  Yet 
the  expression  is  not  found  in  Paul  or  in  Hebrews  or  in  the 
Apocalypse  or  in  the  Johannine  or  Petrine  Epistles.  The  idea 
of  the  “fulfilment”  of  the  Scriptures  in  Jesus  appears  but 
once  in  Mk.,  four  times  in  Lk.  and  the  Acts  (as  well  as  twice 
with  the  verb  rt\eiv  instead  of  xA^oCf),  six  times  in  Jn.  (and 
once  with  rtAtiv),  and  twelve  times  in  Mt.  It  occurs  once  in 

1  Cf.  p.  cxxziv. 
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James  (2**),  but  with  no  Messianic  reference,  being  applied 
to  the  fulfilment  of  Gen.  15*  in  the  later  promise  of  Gen.  22ls,\ 
These  passages  from  the  Gospels  must  presently  be  examined 
separately,  but  it  is  plain  from  their  distribution  that  the  idea 
of  the  “  fulfilment  ”  of  a  particular  Scripture  as  an  incident  of 
Christ’s  Ministry  and  Passion  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  later 
writings  of  the  N.T.  than  in  the  earlier.  Whatever  the  dates 
of  Jn.  and  Mt.  may  be,  they  are  later,  in  their  present  form, 
than  the  Epistles  of  Paul  or  than  Mk.  and  Lk.  ;  and  it  is  in 
these  later  Gospels  that  the  phrase  becomes  frequent,  either 
in  the  form  “  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,”  or  “  in  order  that 
the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled.” 

This  way  of  speaking  of  the  “fulfilment”  of  Scripture 
does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  sub -apostolic  age,  although  the 
belief  was  universal  in  Christian  circles  that  the  O.T.  rites 
and  prophecies  pointed  onward  to  Christ.  Barnabas,  for 
instance,  who  is  full  of  “  types,”  and  who  finds  Christ  in  the 
most  unlikely  places  in  the  O.T.  (see  §  9,  where  he  finds  in  the 
number  of  Abraham’s  servants  a  forecast  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus), 
never  speaks  of  the  jrXijpoio-is  or  “  fulfilment  ”  of  a  Scripture. 
The  same  is  true  of  Justin  Martyr.  Nor  is  the  formula  of 
citation  “  then  was  fulfilled  ”  a  formula  which  Irenas  us  used, 
except  when  (as  in  Har.  iii.  9.  2)  he  reproduced  it  from  the 
Gospels  (Mt.  l**).  The  only  instances  of  wki jpoS*  being 
used  of  Scripture  in  his  writings  are  in  Har.  iii.  10.  4,  where  he 
says  that  the  angels  proclaimed  the  promise  made  to  David 
as  a  promise  fulfilled  (.  .  .  v7roo-x«rm  .  .  ,  wnrXijpupci'iji' 
euayyfXuTwivn),  and  perhaps  in  Dent.  38,  where  he  writes 
that  “This”  (i.e.  Amos  911)  “our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  truly 
fulfilled.”  But  in  neither  of  these  passages  is  the  formula  of 
citation  “  then  was  fulfilled  ”  used  by  Irenaeus.  The  earliest 
appearance  of  the  phrase,  subsequent  to  the  First  and  Fourth 
Gospels,  is  in  Hegesippus,  who  wrote  about  160-180  a.d.  In  a 
passage  where  Hegesippus  (quoted  by  Eusebius,  HE.  ii.  23.  15) 
is  describing  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just  by  the  Jews,  he 
adds,  ical  nrXqpuMrav  ryv  ypa^Tjv  Tyv  ev  Tip  ’Hernia  papfiAyv, 
'Apiuptf*  rov  SiWov  (Isa.  310 ;  cf.  Wisd.  212).  The  pas¬ 
sage  he  quotes  has  not  any  such  reference,  but  Hegesippus 
has  been  attracted  by  the  word  Sueeuos,  and  so  he  ventures 
to  say  that  the  Jews  “fulfilled”  this  Scripture.1  In  every 
Christian  age  it  has  been  a  fault  of  piety,  when  searching  the 
O.T.,  to  mistake  verbal  coincidence  with  fact  for  a  veritable 
fulfilment  of  prophetic  words. 

1  Barnabas  (|  6)  applies  the  words  to  Christ's  Passion  ;  and  Cyprian 
quotes  Wisd.  2l«-  to  illustrate  a  general  thesis,  "  Quod  ipse  sit  iustus, 
quem  Iudaei  occiauri  essent  "  (Test.  ii.  14). 
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It  should  be  added  that  this  formula  of  citation  is  not  used 
(except  when  reproducing  Mt.  17)  by  the  authors  of  any 
of  the  earlier  Apocryphal  Gospels.  It  is  not  found  in  them 
until  we  come  to  Evangelium  Pseudo-MatiAm,  a  work  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century;  and  its  presence  here  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  this  apocryphal  writer  aims  at 
imitating  the  manner  of  the  canonical  Matthew.1 

The  probable  reason  that  the  phrase  “  then  was  fulfilled 
the  Scripture  ”  is  frequent  in  Jn.  and  Mt.,  but  does  not  appear 
again  until  Hegesippus,  and  then  rarely  until  post-Nicene 
times,  is  that  the  phrase  was  peculiarly  Jewish.  Jn.  and  Mt. 
are  full  of  Hebraisms,  and  Hegesippus  was  a  Jew.  In  the 
O.T.  “  to  fulfil  ”  is  used  of  a  petition  (Ps.  206)  or  a  Divine 
promise  (1  Kings  815),  but  rarely  of  a  prophecy  (1  Kings  2”, 
a  Chr.  36s1,  Dan.  4“,  1  Esd.  i67).  It  seems  that  the  word 
came  into  use  in  the  Rabbinical  schools  after  the  O.T. 
canon  had  been  dosed.  “  To  fulfil  that  which  was  said  ” 
and  “  then  was  fulfilled  ”  are  formulae  of  citation  that  are 
occasionally  found  in  Jewish  writings  (so  Bacher,  Exeg.  term. 

*  1  It^has  often  been  thought  that  there  existed  in  Apostolic 
days  a  Jewish  collection  of  O.T.  passages  held  to  be  predictive 
of  Messiah.2  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  natural  that  it 
should  be  utilised  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  at  any  rate  of 
the  later  Gospels,  Mt.  and  Jn.  Allen  has  suggested  »  that  the 
quotations  in  Mt.  introduced  by  a  formula  are  derived  from  a 
written  source  of  this  kind,  and  not  directly  from  the  canonical 
Old  Testament.  The  same  might  be  true  of  the  quotations  in 
Jn.;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  collection  of  testimonia  in 
the ’first  century  has  not  yet,  as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer, 
been  established. 

To  return  to  the  phrase  “  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,”  as 
it  appears  in  the  Gospels.  It  always  has  reference  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  verse  of  the  O.T.  (7  y po£y),  the  words  of  which  fit  the 
incident  that  the  evangelist  has  recorded.  There  are  two 
notable  instances  in  Mt.  The  evangelist  finds  (Mt.  217) 
in  Jer.  31“  words  prophetic  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents; 
and  again  (Mt.  27*)  he  says  that  in  the  buying  of  the  Potter’s 


1  This  apocryphon  says  "  then  was  fulfilled  "  of  Hah 
(the  Nativity),  of  Ps.  148’  (the  dragons  adoring  Jesus), 
(a  legend  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt),  of  Isa.  igl  (the  prost 
idols),  and  of  Ps.  65*  (the  wisdom  of  the  Child  Jesus), 
that  it  does  not  cite  Jer.  31“  or  Hos.  n1.  which  are  cited 


*  See,  in  particular,  Rendel  Harris,  Testimonia,  who  holds  that  the 
stence  of  such  a  collection  of  Messianic  prophecies  has  been  proved. 

»  W.  C.  Allen,  St.  Matthew,  p.  bdi. 
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Field  with  the  blood  money  “was  fulfilled  that  which  was 
spoken  by  Jeremiah  ”  (Zech.  ri1®;  cf.  Jer.  32*f-).  In  both  of 
these  cases  we  are  dealing  only  with  the  comment  of  the 
evangelist,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  misled  by  verbal 
coincidences,  just  as  Hegesippus  was  when  he  quoted  Isa. 
3W  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just  (see  p.  cl).  Having 
regard  to  the  historical  contexts  both  of  Jer.  31“  and  of  Zech. 
11“  (Jer.  32"),  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  they  are  more 
than  vaguely  descriptive  or  suggestive  of  incidents  in  the 
Gospel  history. 

The  case  of  Lk.  421  is  different.  Here  the  evangelist  tells 
that  Jesus  read  aloud  in  the  synagogue  the  passage  Isa.  Si1-  *, 
and  that  He  began  His  comment  upon  it  by  saying,  “  To-day 
hath  this  Scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears.”  There  is  no 
improbability  in  this,  and  it  is  entirely  in  agreement  with  the 
claim  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Jesus  made  repeatedly  for  Him¬ 
self,  that  He  was  the  subject  of  O.T.  prophecy. 

(vi)  We  come  next  to  a  more  difficult  conception,  yet  one 
which  is  logically  connected  with  the  belief  in  prophecy  as  under¬ 
stood  by  a  Jew.  Jn.  represents  Jesus  as  saying  “  the  Scripture 
cannot  be  broken,”  oil  SiWrcu  Auf^pm  17  ypa<j>-q  (ro88).  This  is 
not  said  in  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  but  paren¬ 
thetically  as  an  assertion  of  the  permanent  authority  of  O.T. 
words.  But  where  prophecy  was  in  view,  it  was  held  that 
the  prediction  once  made  carried  with  it  the  assurance  of  its 
accomplishment.  The  more  strictly  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  sacred  books  was  taught  by  the  Rabbinical  schools, 
the  more  deeply  would  it  be  felt  that  the  punctilious  fulfilment 
of  the  Messianic  predictions  was  fore-ordained  of  God.  This 
was  believed  by  every  pious  Jew,  and  the  belief  emerges  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  evangelist  ascribing  this 
conviction  to  Jesus  Himself.  We  may  recall  here  some  Synoptic 
passages  which  show  that  the  belief  that  “  the  Scripture  cannot 
be  broken”  was  shared  by  Mt.,  Mk.,  and  Lk.  (especially  by 
Lk.),  and  that  all  three  speak  of  it  as  having  the  authority 
of  their  Master. 

(a)  At  Mk.  10“  (cf.  Mt.  2o18)  Jesus  predicts  His  con¬ 
demnation  and  death  at  Jerusalem,  tA  lUXXovra  atr$  <rvp.fio.Cvav, 
or,  as  Lk.  (18s1)  more  explicitly  puts  it,  “all  the  things  that 
are  written  by  the  prophets  shall  be  accomplished  (i-tAro-tWo-erai) 
unto  the  Son  of  Man.” 

(i)  According  to  Mk.  T4*1,  Mt.  26s4,  Jesus  said  at  the  Last 
Supper,  “  The  Son  of  Man  goeth,  even  as  it  is  written  of  Him,” 
or  as  Lk,  has  it,  “  as  it  hath  been  determined,”  Kara  to  itptapivov 
(Lk.  22“).  Cf.  also  Lk.  2 121. 

(c)  Lk.  (22s7)  alone  records  that  Jesus  said  after  the  Last 
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Supper  rovro  to  yty papptvov  Set  TtXar&jvai  fv  ipaC,  to  Kai  /ter a 
hvopmv  iXoyitrBui  (Isa.  S311)- 

(d)  Lk  (24s6)  represents  Jesus  as  asking  the  disciples  on 
the  way  to  Emmaus,  ovfi  tuvto  eSet  iraOtiv  to  Xpurrw;  and 
then  interpreting  the  Messianic  prophecies  to  them. 

(<)  So  again,  according  to  Lk.  24“,  Jesus  said  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Upper  Room,  Set  wAijpwfiiji'ac  navra  tA  ycypappiva 
tv  T<j)  V0fup  Mwe'ios  not  tow  irpo^ijrare  ra!  xj/aXpoU  mpt  ipav  : 
it  was  necessary  that  all  that  had  been  written  should  be 
fulfilled. 

In  like  manner  Luke  ascribes  to  Peter  (Acts  i1®)  the  saying 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  Scripture  about  Judas  should  be 
fulfilled. 

This  conception,  then,  of  the  inevitableness  of  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  O.T.  prophecies  is  ascribed  by  all  the  evangelists  to 
Jesus,  but  it  comes  out  most  frequently  in  Lk.  and  Jn.,  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  generally  expressing  it,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  in  another  way.1 

(vii)  We  have  now  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
common,  in  Mt.  and  Jn.,  that  certain  things  happened  in 
order  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled. 

A  similar  expression  is  found  two  or  three  times  in  the  O.T. 
“  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  .  .  .  that 
he  might fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  He  spake  concerning 
the  house  of  Eli  ”  (1  Kings  2s7).  The  LXX  has  here  TrAijptuflfjvai 
to  prjpa  Kvpiov.  It  may  be  that  in  this  passage  we  need  not 
suppose  Solomon’s  motive  to  be  that  he  might  fulfil  1  Sam. 
2**-,  but  that  the  writer  only  means  that  the  event  corre¬ 
sponded  with  what  had  been  predicted.  In  like  manner  it  has 
been  suggested  that  in  some  passages  where  Iva  irXr)pmOfj 
ypa<(>V  is  found  in  the  Gospels,  we  need  not  give  a-a  a  telic 
force.  It  may  be  used  loosely  on  occasion  with  irAijpwOj},  as  it 
is  certainly  used  loosely,  without  telic  force,  in  other  contexts 
(jt.g.  Mk.  s*3,  615,  9#,  in  all  of  which  cases  the  other  Synoptists 
discard  Mark’s  ura;  cf.  Jn.  i87  1 1s0  etc.).  But  thus  to  evacuate 
fm  of  its  telic  force  in  the  phrase  Iva  ir\r)pu6jj  ij  ypa^nj,  however 
agreeable  to  our  modem  ideas  of  the  Bible,  is  to  do  violence 
to  the  contexts,  and  to  fail  in  appreciation  of  the  Jewish  doctrine 
of  prophecy. 

(vni)  When  the  Chronicler  places  the  rise  of  Cyrus  “  after 
the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  had  been 
accomplished”  (ptra  TO  irAijpuflijvai  pr/pa  Kvptov,  2  Chron, 
36**),  he  means  more  than  that  the  event  corresponded  with 
what  had  been  predicted.  He  means  that  the  event  was 
overruled  by  God  with  a  view  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  own 

1  For  the  use  of  Jfiin  Jn.,  see  on  3“. 
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eternal  purpose,  which  had  been  prodaimed  by  Jeremiah  the 
prophet. 

Both  Mt.  and  Jn.  express  themselves  in  the  same  way.  Mt. 
uses  the  phrase  fra  vAijpiotfjj,  or  owm  vkyputO^,  eight  times  of  a 
testimonium  quoted  from  the  O.T.,  viz.:  la*  (Isa.  714),  215 
(Hos.  n1),  2SS  (“  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene,”  the  source 
of  which  is  uncertain),  414  (Isa.  9**  *),  817  (Isa.  53d),  1217  (Isa. 
4a1*'),  13“  (Ps.  78s),  214  (Zech.  9*).  This  was  his  doctrine, 
that  the  words  of  the  prophets,  quite  apart  from  their  context, 
had  a  forward  Messianic  reference,  and  that  the  incidents 
of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  were  divinely  overruled,  in  order  that 
the  prophecies  might  be  fulfilled.  And  in  one  remarkable 
passage,  where  he  is  following  Mk.,  Mt.  places  this  doctrine 
in  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  Mark  (1448;  cf.  Mt.  26“)  reports  that 
Jesus  said  at  His  betrayal  that  the  manner  of  His  violent  arrest 
was  fra  Tr\-ijp<i>Ou><Tiv  ai  ypatjuxi.  No  special  “  Scripture  ”  is 
quoted,  and  it  may  be  that  only  the  general  trend  of  O.T. 
prophecy  about  Messiah  and  His  sufferings  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  Speaker,  or  in  that  of  the  evangelist  who  reported  His 
words.  Yet  that  the  evangelist  believed  Jesus  to  have  said 
that  an  incident  took  place, 1 1  in  order  that  the  Scriptures  might 
be  fulfilled,”  is  significant. 

We  now  come  to  the  use  in  Jn.  of  this  phrase.  It  occurs 
four  times  in  a  comment  by  the  evangelist  upon  something 
which  he  has  recorded,  and  he  attributes  the  use  of  it  to  Jesus 
three  times. 

(a)  Jn.  says  (i237-  ®)  that  the  people  did  not  believe  on 
Jesus,  despite  His  signs,  fra  b  kayos  'Hcratov  rot  vprnji^Tov 
irkripaidj),  quoting  Isa.  531,  “Lord,  who  hath  believed  our 
report  ?  ”  etc.  The  same  prophecy  is  quoted  in  Rom.  1018,  a 
similar  interpretation  being  given  to  it,  except  that  Paul  does 
not  use  the  formula  tva  wkripMdy. 

Jn.  makes  it  clear  that  tva  here  has  a  telic  force,  for  he 
proceeds  Sia  rovro  ovk  rjbvvavro  irurrtvav,  on  va\iv  ebrev  ’Homos, 
quoting  Isa.  610,  “  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,’1  etc.  This 
testimonium  from  the  O.T.  is  also  cited  by  Mt.  {1314)  in  the 
form  “unto  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,”  words 
which  Mt.  ascribes  to  Jesus  Himself. 

The  other  instances  in  which  Jn.  comments  thus  on  a 
recorded  incident  occur  in  the  narrative  of  the  Passion. 

{6)  In  Jn.  1  gM  the  parting  of  Jesus’  garments  among  the 
soldiers  is  said  to  have  been  fra  ij  ypaeftr/  vkijpaby,  the  words 
of  Ps.  2218  being  cited,  “They  parted  my  garments  among 
them,  and  upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots.”  The  Synoptists 
m  ntion  the  parting  of  the  garments,  but  do  not  expressly 
quote  Scripture  for  it.  See  note  in  loc. 
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(e)  In  Jn.  19s8  the  saying  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  "I  thirst,” 
is  recorded,  and  Jn.  adds  that  it  was  said  fra  t(Aci<»£|  y 
ypa^-q,  presumably  having  Ps.  69“  in  his  mind.  The  Synoptists 
do  not  record  this  word  from  the  cross.  See  note  in  loc. 

(d)  Jn.  19s8,  “  These  things  came  to  pass,  fra  17  ypatfrt) 
wk-ripuSt},  A  bone  of  Him  shall  not  be  broken  ”  (Ex.  1248; 
cf.  Ps.  34s*),  Jesus  being  the  true  Paschal  Lamb. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Jn.  twice  comments  on  recorded  words 
of  Jesus  in  the  same  way;  that  is,  he  speaks  of  them  as  if  they 
were  inevitable  of  fulfilment,  like  words  of  Scripture.  In 
jgs. •  we  read:  “Jesus  answered  ...  If  ye  seek  me,  let 
these  go  their  way,  that  the  word  might  be  fulfilled  (fra  s-A. 
A  Aoyos)  which  He  spake,  Of  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  me 
I  lost  not  one  ”  (referring  back  to  1712);  and  again,  i8M-  88 : 
“  the  Jews  said  unto  him.  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any 
man  to  death :  that  the  word  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled  (fra 
6  Xbyas  tov  IijvoS  ttA.),  which  He  spake,  signifying  by  what 
manner  of  death  He  should  die  ”  (referring  back  to  12s8). 
For  Jn.,  the  words  of  his  Master  were  possessed  of  authority 
and  inspired  by  foreknowledge;  the  event  necessarily  corre¬ 
sponded  to  what  Jesus  had  said. 

(ix)  In  two  or  three  passages  Jn.  seems  to  go  beyond  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  own  belief  as  to  the  inevitableness  of  the  fulfilment 
of  O.T.  prophecy;  for  he  has  been  thought  to  ascribe  the  same 
opinion  to  Jesus  Himself. 

In  1318  we  have:  “  I  know  whom  I  have  chosen:  but  that 
the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled,  He  that  eateth  my  bread  lifteth 
up  his  heel  against  me"  (Ps.  41°);  and  again  in  17“:  “I 
guarded  them,  and  not  one  of  them  perished,  but  the  son  of 
perdition ;  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,”  allusion 
probably  being  made  to  the  same  passage,  Ps.  41’  (but  cf. 
Ps.  109*,  Acts  i18).  These  phrases,  as  they  stand,  suggest 
that  Jesus  taught  not  only  that  the  treachery  of  Judas  was  a 
fulfilment  ”  of  Scripture,  but  that  its  progress  was  overruled 
in  its  incidents,  so  that  “  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled.” 
It  may  be  so,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  true  interpretation, 
for  in  both  passages  the  recalling  of  O.T.  prophecy  may  be  but 
an  editorial  addition  or  a  comment  of  the  evangelist  after  his 
habit.1 

In  like  manner,  Ira  vki )pw$$  o  kayos  in  15s*  (where  see 
note)  may  be  added  to  the  report  of  the  Lord’s  words  by  Jn., 
who  found  it  apposite  to  cite  ipitrqoav  p*  Swptdv  from  Ps.  3s1* 
or  Ps.  69*.  In  any  case,  in  this  particular  passage,  some  doubt 
must  rest  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  which  makes  Jesus 
speak  of  “  their  Law,”  as  if  to  separate  Himself  from  Judaism. 

1  See  p.  xxxiv.  and  also  the  notes  in  loc. 
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Otherwise  we  have  to  suppose  that  Jesus  taught  that  the  cause¬ 
less  hatred  with  which  He  was  rejected  had  been  fore-ordained 
in  words  of  the  Psalmist  which  had  to  be  fulfilled. 

(n)  The  Johannine  Doctrines  of  Life  and 
Judgment 

In  Jewish  thought  the  conception  of  a  Day  of  Judgment 
when  the  future  destiny  of  men  shall  be  determined  does  not 
appear  until  after  the  Exile.  One  of  the  earliest  allusions  to 
this  is  in  Dan.  12'- 3  :  “  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  eternal  life  and  some  to  shame 
and  eternal  contempt,”  a  passage  which  (although  it  does  not 
speak  of  a  general  resurrection)  contemplates  a  separation  of 
men  into  the  righteous  and  unrighteous,  and  so  presupposes 
judgment. 

The  growth  of  the  idea  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
growth  of  the  Messianic  hope.  Judgment  is  the  prerogative 
of  kings,  and  so  it  was  the  office  of  the  Messianic  King.  “  A 
throne  shall  be  established  in  mercy,  and  one  shall  sit  thereon 
in  truth,  in  the  tent  of  David,  judging  and  seeking  judgment  ” 
(Isa.  16s;  cf.  Isa.  321).  The  theocratic  King  of  Ps.  721  executes 
judgment  in  response  to  the  petition,  “  Give  the  King  Thy 
judgments,  O  God,  and  Thy  righteousness  unto  the  King’s 
son  or  as  the  Targum  has  it,  “  Give  the  precepts  of  Thy 
judgment  to  King  Messiah.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  vision 
of  Dan.  713,  which  tells  of  One  to  come  11  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven  like  unto  a  son  of  man,”  does  not  ascribe  the  office  of 
judgment  to  this  Coming  One,  but  rather  to  the  Ancient  of 
6ays,  Who  is  the  fount  of  all  true  judgment  (cf.  Deut.  i®). 

However,  when  we  come  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  we  find 
the  doctrine  of  world  judgment  clearly  expressed,  and  the 
office  of  judgment  committed  to  the  Son  of  Man.1  The  various 
forms  which  the  doctrine  of  judgment  takes  in  this  book  are 
summarised  by  Charles  on  Enoch  45s :  ‘ 1  The  Elect  One  will  sit 
on  the  throne  of  His  glory,  45s,  5s4,  62s-  6  .  .  .  being  placed 
thereon  by  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  618,  62*;  and  His  throne  is 
likewise  the  throne  of  the  Head  of  Days,  47s  518,”  a  typical 
passage  being :  “  He  sat  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,  and  the 
sum  of  judgment  was  committed  unto  Him,  the  Son  of  Man  ” 
(69s7).  How  far  the  eschatology  of  this  book  was  prevalent  in 
Palestine  in  the  first  century  we  do  not  know  precisely;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  orthodox  believed  that  the  dead,  or  at 
any  rate  the  righteous  dead,  would  rise  again.  The  Book  of 
Jubilees  {2311)  speaks  of  “  the  day  of  the  Great  Judgment,” 
1  Cf.  p.  cxxvii. 


and  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (so8-  *  51  f.)  tells  of  a  resurrection 
at  the  Advent  of  Messiah  for  the  purpose  of  judgment.  The 
Second  Book  of  Esdras  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century,  and  is  tinged  with  Christian  thought;  but  its  testi¬ 
mony  is  relevant  here.  In  2  Esd.  1283  it  is  said  of  the  wicked 
that  Messiah  “  shall  set  them  alive  in  His  judgment,  and  when 
He  hath  reproved  them,  He  shall  destroy  them.” 

By  Mk.,  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying  of  Himself : 
"  Ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  power,  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven”  (Mk. 
14“;  cf.  Mk.  13s8  8“).  The  picture  of  Him  as  the  Judge 
at  the  Last  Judgment  is  explicit  in  Mt,  as*01-,  His  judg¬ 
ment  being :  “  These  shall  go  away  into  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  righteous  into  eternal  life.”  The  office 
of  Judge  is  assigned  to  Him  by  the  apostolic  preachers : 
“  This  is  He  which  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead”  (Acts  ro48);  and  again:  “God  hath  ap¬ 
pointed  a  day  in  the  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous¬ 
ness  by  the  man  whom  He  hath  ordained  ”  (Acts  1781).  Paul 
has  the  same  doctrine;  he  speaks  of  “the  Day  when  God 
shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ”  (Rom.  a16; 
cf.  2  Cor.  510). 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  Jewish  doctrine  in  the 
first  century  conceived  of  Messiah  as  the  Judge  at  the  Last 
Judgment;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  Mt.,  in  the  Acts,  and  in 
Paul  it  is  taught  that  Jesus  is  to  be  that  Judge.  In  claiming 
to  be  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  hopes,  He  claimed,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  be  the  Judge  of  mankind  at  the  Last  Assize. 

Thus  the  language  in  which  Jesus  spoke  to  His  Jewish 
disciples  about  the  final  judgment  of  mankind  was  the  language 
of  Jewish  Apocalyptic.  The  images  and  the  figures  which  He 
employed  to  bring  home  to  His  hearers  the  severity  and  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  Divine  judgments  were  not  unfamiliar  to  them. 
He  always  spoke  to  men  in  the  language  which  they  could  best 
understand;  and,  as  the  first  disdples  were  Jews,  He  spoke  to 
them  as  a  Jew  would  speak,  conveying  to  them  at  the  same 
time  deeper  and  more  spiritual  truths  than  any  of  which  Jews 
had  dreamed.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  Messiah  of  their  ancient 
traditions. 

In  the  first  years  of  bewildered  hope  after  His  Ascension, 
the  expectation  was  strong  in  many  hearts,  as  the  Pauline 
Epistles  show,  that  the  Son  of  Man  would  speedily  come  again 
in  judgment  to  vindicate  the  Divine  righteousness,  and  to 
fulfil  the  Divine  purpose  of  the  ages.  But  time  went  on;  and, 
as  the  first  generation  of  Christian  believers  passed  away,  it 
became  evident  that  the  Promise  of  the  Lord’s  Coming,  as 
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they  bad  understood  it,  was  not  certainly  to  be  fulfilled  all 
at  once.  Jerusalem  had  fallen.  The  Temple  was  destroyed. 
Christianity  was  no  longer  a  phase  of  Judaism.  The  thought 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ceased  to  be  the  dominating  thought 
of  those  who  called  Him  Master.  He  was  Messiah,  but  He 
was  more.  And  it  was  the  task  of  the  last  of  the  evangelists  to 
remind  the  Church  how  much  there  was  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Himself  as  to  the  Judgment  of  Mankind,  and  the  Coming 
of  His  Kingdom,  that  had  been  neglected  in  the  eager  faith 
of  the  little  community  which  had  so  unerringly  perceived  in 
the  Risen  Lord  the  Christ  of  their  fathers. 

Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the  one  hand, 
phrases  entirely  in  the  manner,  so  to  speak,  of  Mt.  and  of  the 
Acts  and  of  Paul,  as  to  Messiah  and  Messiah’s  judgment  at  the 
last;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wider  and  more  catholic 
presentation  of  Jesus  as  the  world’s  King  and  Saviour,  whose 
RingHnin  is  already  established  in  some  degree. 

(a)  To  Jn.,  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  just  as  He 
is  to  the  Synoptists.  Indeed,  Jn.  is  the  only  evangelist  who 
reproduces  the  Jewish  title  Messiah  (i1!  4“)-  If  Jesus  had 
not  been  Messiah,  He  could  not  have  been  the  Light  of  the 
World,  of  Jew  as  well  as  of  Greek.  To  Jn.,  as  to  the  Synoptists, 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  Man  of  Hamel’s  vision,*  The  words 
addressed  to  Nathanael  (i61)  could  not  have  been  understood 
by  any  one  not  a  Jew:  “  Ye  shall  see  the  heaven  opened,  and 
the  angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man.” 
That  recalls  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man  of  the  Synoptists 
(Mk.  i4®s  and  parls.).  Jn.  is  not  unmindful  of  this  aspect 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  viz.  that  He  proclaimed  Himself  as 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  of  whose  judgment  the  Jewish  Apocalypses 
bad  spoken. 

Further,  Jn.  is  explicit  in  the  announcement  of  a  Great 
Assize  at  last,  when  all  men  shall  be  judged  by  the  Son  of 
Man.  “  The  hour  cometh  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  tombs 
shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that  have 
done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have 
done  ill,  unto  the  resurrection  of  judgment  ”  (s2®)-  For  this 
vapowria  2  cf.  i  Jn.  2M;  it  is  a  Christian  privilege  that  “we 
may  have  boldness  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  "  (i  Jn.  417).  That 
this  doctrine  appears  in  Jn.  is  only  what  we  expect  to  find  in 
writings  which  go  back  to  the  reminiscences  of  a  Jewish  disciple. 

(g)  But,  for  Jn.,  Christianity  has  broken  its  Jewish  fetters 
once  for  all.  The  aged  apostle  remembers,  as  he  looks  back, 
that  there  were  teachings  of  Jesus  which  transcended  all  the 
hopes  and  thoughts  of  Judaism,  and  these  are  now  reproduced 
iCf.  p.  cxxx.  ■ Cf.  p.  lxii. 
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(through  the  medium  of  a  disciple)  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Church.  The  rigid  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Jews  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  And  Jesus  had  said  that  it  would  not  be 
permanent;  that  the  time  was  coming  when  neither  Samaria 
nor  Jerusalem  would  be  the  spiritual  home  of  the  true  wor¬ 
shippers  of  God  (4s1*-).  He  had  spoken,  too,  of  His  flock  as 
embracing  not  only  Jews  but  Gentiles  (101®).  Here  were 
master  thoughts,  denying  any  exclusive  privilege  to  the  Jew, 
inconsistent  or  seemingly  inconsistent  with  any  millennial  reign 
of  Messiah  on  Mount  Sion.  In  fact,  when  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  being  written,  Christianity  was  being  accepted  by  Greek 
and  Roman  as  well  as  Jew.  And  the  catholicity  of  its  appeal 
is  perceived  by  the  evangelist  to  be  agreeable  to  the  mind  of 
Christ,  as  disclosed  in  sayings  of  His  not  yet  recorded  and  only 
imperfectly  understood. 

Moreover,  it  was  becoming  clear  that  the  expectation  of  an 
Advent  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  of  the  establishment  in  its  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  near  future  was  a  mistaken 
expectation.  There  will,  indeed,  be  a  final  consummation. 
In.  is  the  only  evangelist  who  uses  the  expression  “  the  Last 
Day”  (see  on  6W);  he  does  not  deny,  rather  he  explicitly 
declares,  the  doctrine  of  a  Great  Assize,  while  he  does  not 
look  for  any  immediate  Advent  of  Christ  in  majesty,  such 
as  the  first  generation  of  Christians  had  expected.  But  the 
outlook  of  the  Last  Discourses  (cc.  14-16)  is  directed  to  the 
future  of  the  Church  on  earth  rather  than  to  any  sudden  and 
glorious  Coming  of  the  Master  from  heaven  (cf.,  however, 
14“)-  And  this  surprised  the  Apostles:  “  Lord,  what  is  come 
to  pass,  that  Thou  wilt  manifest  Thyself  to  us,  and  not  unto 
the  world?”  (14s2).  They  had  been  told,  “I  will  manifest 
myself  unto  him  that  loveth  me  ”  (14”) ;  this  was  an  Advent 
of  Jesus  to  the  faithful  soul.  But  they  were  hardly  content. 
And  Jn.  reports  that  Christ  gave  no  other  answer  to  their 
curiosity  about  His  Coming  than  the  quiet  promise,  “  If  a 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  .  .  .  and  we  will  make 
our  abode  with  him  ”  (14“). 

Thus  Jn.  will  not  dwell  on  the  prospect  of  the  Final  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  world  as  it  had  presented  itself  to  Jewish  minds. 
He  knows  that  it  was  involved  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
he  says  so  in  the  Gospel,  stating  it  with  greater  explicitness  in 
the  First  Epistle.1  But  there  was  another  element  in  that 
teaching  which  needed  fresh  emphasis.  The  judgment  of 
the  individual  is  determined  in  the  present  by  his  own  attitude 
to  Christ :  “he  that  believeth  not  is  judged  already”  (3“, 
where  see  note).  This  judgment  is  not  arbitrary,  but  inevitable, 

1  Sea  p.  lxii. 
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and  is  the  issue  of  a  moral  necessity.  In  the  sight  of  God,  to 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  the  predestined  future 
is  as  certain  as  the  past,  and  it  may  be  discerned  in  the  present. 
Die  Weligeschichie  ist  das  Weltgericht :  “he  that  believeth 
not  is  judged  already.”  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
believer  in  Christ :  “he  comes  not  into  judgment,  but  has 
passed  from  death  into  life  "  (sM).  Those  who  believe  in  Him 
shall  be  safe  at  the  last  (n“;  cf.  1 71*),  and  He  will 1  'raise  them 
up  ”  (6W-  *,  etc.).  In  virtue  of  the  Life  which  they  share  with 
Him,  they  will  be  sharers  of  the  Resurrection  unto  eternal  life. 

A  third  doctrine  which  Jn.  expounds  with  greater  fulness 
than  the  Synoptists  is  the  doctrine  of  life  here  and  hereafter. 
In  the  Synoptists,  indeed,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  explicit 
as  to  a  future  life  and  a  resurrection  to  judgment  both  of 
righteous  and  unrighteous,  while  at  the  same  time  He  points 
out  that  the  conditions  of  this  future  existence  are  necessarily 
dissimilar  to  those  of  our  bodily  life  here  (Mk.  In  Jn. 

the  thought  emerges  that  the  £<uij  nMviot  of  the  future  may 
begin  in  the  present.  It  is  already  possessed  by  him  who 
believes  in  Jesus  (31*' 18  •  88  640-  47)  or  in  the  Father  who  sent 
Him  (5s8).  It  is  both  a  present  possession  and  a  hope  of  the 
future.  This  is  the  reason  why  Jn.  can  speak  of  judgment 
being  already  determined;  it  begins  here  and  is  fulfilled  here¬ 
after,  as  life  also  is. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  doctrine  of 
aiwnos  is  not  peculiar  to  Jn.,  but  is  also  found  in  the  Synop¬ 
tists,  although  it  is  by  them  expressed  in  a  different  way,  in 
terms  of  the  Jewish  concept  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  which 
the  Synoptic  references  are  so  frequent.  In  Jn.,  “  eternal 
life,”  the  life  of  the  citizenship  of  the  “  Kingdom  of  God,”  is 
that  on  which  a  man  enters  after  he  has  been  bom  iFwfle*  (3*). 
The  Kingdom  of  God,  according  to  the  Synoptist  presentation, 
is  at  once  present  and  future.  It  is  future,  if  we  contemplate 
its  complete  fulfilment  {e.g.  Mt.  8la  13“  25s1,  Mk.  (f1,  Lk.  13s®) 
and  pray  “  Thy  Kingdom  come  ”  (Mt.  610).  But,  in  another 
sense,  it  is  present  now.  “  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  ” 
(Lk,  17“;  cf.  Lk.  6“  it2*).  And  to  enter  into  it  one  must 
become  like  a  little  child  (Mt.  18s,  Mk.  101®,  Lk.  1817),  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  should  be  compared  with  Jn.  38.  To  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  to  enter  into  life  are,  indeed,  treated 
by  Mk.  as  identical  expressions  (Mk.  9“-  “).  It  thus  appears 
that  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  £uq  atuvios  of  which  Jn.  is  so 
full,  is  implicit  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  which  speak  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  coming  and  come,  just  as  in  Jn.  we  read  of 
eternal  life  as  both  future  and  already  present.1 

*  See,  further,  p.  clxii. 
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Hence  there  is  no  inconsistency,  as  has  sometimes  been 
suggested,  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Johannine  teaching 
about  eternal  life.  “  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  eternal 
life,”  and  “  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day,”  express  the 
same  doctrine,  viz.  that  whether  in  this  world  or  in  the  world 
to  come,  life,  that  is,  the  spiritual  life,  which  is  “  life  indeed,” 
is  found  in  Christ  alone.  This  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

In  Christ  is  life  (i1).  This  He  has  in  Himself  as  God  has 
(S*8).  He  has  the  words  of  eternal  life  (6™).  His  words  are 
life  (6®*).  To  know  Him  is  eternal  life  (17s).  He  is  the  Life 
(148).  He  gives  the  living  water  which  continually  and  etern¬ 
ally  vivifies  the  energies  of  the  spirit  (4“  7s8).  He  came  that 
His  flock  might  have  life  (1010).  He  is  the  Bread  of  Life  (6*®), 
the  Bread  which  sustains  life.  The  Bread  which  He  gives  is 
His  Flesh,  given  for  the  life  of  the  world  (6®1).  Without  this 
Bo  one  has  life  (6®®);  but  he  that  eats  of  it  abides  in  Christ 
Iff*',  cf.  is4).  They  who  follow  Him  have  the  light  of  life 
(81*).  That  is  the  secret  of  eternal  life  in  this  present  stage  of 
being.  (See  further  on  n“.) 

So,  too,  is  it  after  death.  Christ  quickens  the  dead,  as  the 
Father  does.  6  vios  ovs  6i\et  £<oojtoi«  (5”).  Those  who  keep 
His  word  shall  not  taste  of  death  (861).  He  is  not  only  the 
Life  ;  He  is  at  once  “  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  ”  (u“). 
Those  to  whom  He  gives  eternal  life  never  perish ;  no  one 
plucks  them  out  of  His  hand  (1028). 

Others  will  perish  (31*) ;  those  who  are  rebellious  shall  not 
see  life,  but  God’s  wrath  rests  upon  them  (3").  “If  ye  will 
not  believe  that  I  am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  ”  (8**). 
“  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  is 
withered;  and  they  gather  them  and  cast  them  into  the  fire, 
and  they  are  burned  ”  (if). 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Judgment  and  of  Life  expounded 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  evangelist  is  at  once  Hebraist 
and  Hellenist.  He  wrote  “that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  ”  (a  Jewish  belief,  for  Greeks 
and  pagans  had  no  thought  of  Messiah),  and  also  “  that 
believing  ye  may  have  life  in  His  Name,”  a  universal 
message  which  it  is  of  supreme  consequence  to  all  men  to 
apprehend. 

There  are,  then,  in  Jn.  these  two  contrasted  views  of  the 
future  life,  one  pointing  back  to  Hebraism,  the  other  more  akin 
to  Hellenism,  but  both  accepted  by  the  evangelist.  To  rule 
out  either  as  foreign  to  his  thought  is  not  scientific  criticism. 
Thus  Wendt 1  has  been  followed  by  some  scholars  in  his  view 
1  St.  John’s  Gospel,  p,  136. 
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that  the  phrase  y  ioxary  y/itpa  is  an  interpolation  added  by 
an  editor  in  6as-  “■  “■ 16  nM  iz48;  his  reason  apparently  being 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  “  last  day  ”  or  “  day  of  judgment  ”  is 
inconsistent  with  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  eternal  life  which  Jn. 
unfolds.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  these  verses  to 
suggest  that  they  are  not  Johannine.  If  we  extrude  from  the 
text  of  a  book  every  phrase  which  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
congenial  to  the  argument,  we  may  indeed  reduce  the  residuum 
to  a  consistent  whole,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  doing 
justice  to  the  author’s  opinions  or  that  we  have  got  nearer  to 
what  he  originally  set  down.  We  may  think  it  strange  that 
a  Hellenist  should  be  a  Hebraist  in  certain  regions  of  thought. 
But  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  both. 

(iii)  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  New  Birth 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  coming  and  come,  is  a  principal 
topic  in  the  Synoptic  reports  of  the  teaching  cif  Jesus.  Many 
of  His  parables  are  concerned  with  the  explanation  of  its 
significance.  In  a  sense,  it  is  a  present  reality  (Lk.  17”),  but 
it  is  more  frequently  named  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as  an 
ideal  to  be  realised  in  the  future  (Mt.  6'“,  Mk.  91,  etc.),  the 
signs  of  its  approach  not  being  always  apparent  (Lk.  17s0).1 
The  phrases,  “the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  “the  Kingdom  of 
God  ”  were  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Jews,  of  whom  some  looked 
for  a  political  and  social  Utopia,  a  happy  future  for  their  race 
and  nation;  while  others,  more  spiritually  minded,  understood 
that  righteousness  rather  than  prosperity  was  the  ideal  of  a 
community  over  whom  Yahweh  was  King.  Of  this  Kingdom 
Jesus  taught  that  no  one  could  become  a  citizen  without  a 
spiritual  change,  without  turning  away  from  material  things, 
and  approaching  God  with  the  simplicity  and  single-heartedness 
of  a  little  child  (Mt.  18®,  Mk.  ro15,  Lk.  1817).  It  is _ this  last 
conception  that  is  expounded  with  startling  emphasis  in  the 
discourse  of  Jesus  with  Nicodemus:  “  Except  a  man  be  born 
from  above ,  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God  ”  (Jn.  3®). 

The  idea  of  rebirth  is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity.  The 
Brahman,  the  spiritual  aristocrat  of  India,  is  “  twice  bom.” 
In  the  Novella  of  Justinian  (lxxviii,)  it  is  asserted  of  a  manu¬ 
mitted  slave  that  he  has  to  r§s  rraXtyytvso-las  bUaiov.  Wetstein, 
who  quotes  this,  quotes  also  the  saying  of  Apuleius  that 
the  day  of  a  convert’s  initiation  is  his  birthday.  The  idea, 
indeed,  is  frequent  in  the  Mystery  religions  which  had  a 
vogue  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Mithraism  may  have 
been  affected  by  Christian  phraseology,  but  in  any  case  the 
1  See  above,  p.  clx. 
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expression  used  of  one  who  has  been  initiated,  renatus  in 
teternum,  is  noteworthy.1 

More  to  the  point,  when  examining  Jn.  3s,  is  the  language 
used  in  Rabbinical  writings  of  Gentile  proselytes  who  have 
accepted  Judaism.  “A  man’s  father  only  brought  him  into 
this  world;  his  teacher,  who  taught  him  wisdom,  brings  him 
into  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.”  s  Wetstein  quotes:  “  The 
stranger  who  is  proselytised  is  like  a  child  newly  bom,  because 
he  must  break  away  from  his  former  teachers  and  principles, 
as  well  as  from  the  ties  of  kinship.”  3  The  germ  of  this  meta¬ 
phor,  which  is  a  very  natural  one,  appears  in  such  passages  as 
Ps.  87®;  and  it  may  have  been  familiar  to  the  Rabbis  of  the 
first  century,  although  the  Talmud,  as  we  have  it,  being  of 
later  date,  does  not  prove  this  to  demonstration.  The  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus  (3“)  seems  to  represent 
Jesus  as  expressing  surprise  that  he,  a  master  of  Israel,  should 
not  be  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  rebirth,  but  this  is  not 
quite  certain.  See  notes  on  3*- l0. 

In  any  case,  Nicodemus,  as  one  of  the  Sanhedrim,  must 
have  been  familiar  with  the  phrase  “  the  Kingdom  of  God,” 
which  he  and  his  fellows  were  accustomed  to  interpret  in  terms 
of  the  Messianic  expectation  of  future  prosperity  and  peace. 
It  was  for  the  future,  rather  than  the  present;  and  its  ideals 
were  political  and  social  rather  than  spiritual,  although  spiritual 
ideals  were  not  wholly  absent  from  it.  But  he  was  hardly 
prepared  to  be  told  that  he  was  not  following  the  path 
which  led  to  the  Kingdom,  and  that  without  a  complete 
change  of  attitude  he  could  not  enter  it.  He  must  become 
like  a  child  before  its  Heavenly  Father;  he  must  be  “  bom 
again.” 

This  phrase,  however,  is  expanded  in  v.  5,  where  it  takes 
the  form  “  bom  (or  begotten)  of  water  and  the  Spirit.”  This 
has  generally  been  interpreted  of  baptism,  and  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  demands  careful  analysis. 

It  must  first  be  observed  that  the  representation  of  baptism 
as  a  new  birth  is  infrequent  in  the  N.T.  We  find  it,  perhaps,  in 
1  Pet.  i®-  where  Christians  are  described  as  ‘  ‘  begotten  again 
not  of  corruptible  seed  but  of  incorruptible  ” ;  and  it  appears 
in  the'  phrase  Aowrpov  TraXtyytyta-las  (Tit.  3®).  Paul  gener¬ 
ally  speaks  of  baptism,  not  as  a  new  birth,  but  as  a  “  burial 
with  Christ”  in  the  baptismal  waters  followed  by  a  rising 


‘This  phrase,  which  refers  to  the  taurobolium, 
fourth  century  {C.l.L.  vi.  510). 

*  Mishna,  Surenhus.  iv.  rr6,  quoted  by  Schfir 
People,  i.  317  (Eng.  Tr,). 

»  Yebamoih,  62 a. 
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again  therefrom  (Rom.  6®,  Col.  21 **).1  But,  at  the  same  time, 
for  Paul  a  man  in  Christ  is  “  a  new  creation  ”  (2  Cor  517), 
and  this  thought  is  not  far  from  that  of  the  “  regeneration  ” 
of  the  Christian  believer,  and  the  image  of  baptism  as  a  new 
birth. 

At  any  rate,  this  image  is  used  in  the  literature  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  more  frequently  than  any  other,  to  illus¬ 
trate  baptism.  In  the  note  on  3s  passages  are  quoted  from 
“2  Clement”  (about  140  A.d.)  and  Hermas,  which  treat  £  as 
having  a  baptismal  reference.  So  Justin  says:  We  bring  the 
catechumens  “where  there  is  water,  and  after  the  same  manner 
of  regeneration  as  we  also  were  regenerated  ourselves,  they  are 
regenerated  and  he  prooeeds  to  cite  3®  (loosely,  after  his 
wont).!  Christ,  he  says  in  another  place,  1 1  was  made  the 
beginning  of  a  new  race  which  is  regenerated  by  Him  through 
water  and  faith  and  wood,  which  contains  the  Mystery  of  the 
Cross.” 3  Both  Hippolytus 4  and  Irenseus 5 *  speak  of  the 
“  laver  of  regeneration  and  Irenseus  more  than  once  de¬ 
scribes  baptism  as  “the  power  of  regeneration  unto  God.”* 
Clement  of  Alexandria  in  like  manner  uses  the  verb  “  to  be 
regenerated”  as  equivalent  to  “to  be  baptized.” 7 

Hence,  although  the  doctrine  of  baptism  as  a  new  birth 
is  not  prominent  in  the  N.T.,  it  was  probably  recognised  by 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  second 
century;  and  if  we  are  to  take  Jn.  f  as  accurately  reporting  a 
saying  of  Jesus,  He  gave  to  the  image  the  seal  of  His  authority. 

There  are,  however,  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this, 
the  usual,  interpretation  of  the  passage.  That  Jesus  is  the 
Author  of  the  terse  and  pregnant  aphorism,  “  Except  a  man 
be  begotten  from  above  (dvw&w)  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of 
God  ”  (Jn.  3s),  need  not  be  doubted;  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
a  picturesque  and  arresting  statement  of  the  Synoptic  saying, 
“Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  (Mt.  183).  But  if,  in  His  discourse  with 
Nicodemus,  He  explained  “  being  begotten  from  above  ” 
(v.  3)  as  “  being  begotten  of  water  and  the  Spirit  ”  (v.  5),  and 
this  latter  phrase  is  to  be  understood  of  baptism,  it  can  only  be 
John’s  baptism  8  which  was  indicated,  for  Christian  baptism 
was  not  yet  instituted  as  an  initiatory  rite.  As  Jn.  observes 
(7s®,  where  see  note),  “  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given  because 

1 1  have  discussed  the  symbolism  of  baptism  more  fully  in  Stadia 

Sacra,  p.  51  f. 

*  Apol.  i.  61.  ■  Trypk.  138. 

4  Theoph.  10.  •  Harr.  v.  15.  3. 

•  Htsr.  iii.  17.  1  ;  cL  L  21.  i.  » Pod.  vi.  sub  inii. 

•The  Pharisees  did  not  accept  John's  baptism  (Lk.  7"). 
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£sus  was  not  yet  glorified.”  But  John’s  baptism  could  hardly 
ve  been  described  as  “  being  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit.'” 
It  is  true  that  Ezekiel  (36“)  speaks  of  the  new  spirit  that  comes 
by  sprinkling  (cf.  Ps.  si*-7,  Zech.  131);  but  Jn.  expressly 
distinguishes  the  baptism  of  John  which  was  iv  v&m  only 
from  that  of  Jesus  which  was  to  be  iv  iri’cv/mn  dyup  (i3®).  At 
a  later  date  it  was  reported  that  John’s  adherents  did  not  know 
bf  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  19®).  If  Jesus  in  the  words  of  Jn.  3® 
recommended  to  Nicodemus  that  he  should  submit  himself  to 
baptism  by  John,  He  ascribed  a  spiritual  efficacy  to  that 
baptism  which  was  unknown  to  John’s  own  adherents. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  inference  that  the  words  l(  SSaros 
were  not  part  of  the  original  Saying  of  Jesus  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  by  Jn.,  but  that  the  form  which  the  Saying  takes  in  3® 
is  due  to  die  evangelist  (or  to  a  later  editor)  who  is  expressing 
it  in  the  language  of  the  next  generation,  and  with  an  applica¬ 
tion  wider  than,  and  differing  from,  that  which  it  bore  when 
addressed  to  Nicodemus.  That  Jesus  enforced  upon  Nico¬ 
demus  the  necessity  for  a  spiritual  change,  for  “  regeneration," 
is,  indeed,  highly  probable ;  but  that  as  the  road  to  this  He 
should  have  recommended  the  baptism  of  John,  and  above  all 
that  He  should  have  described  this  as  “  being  bom  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,”  is  improbable. 

What  has  happened  here  is  that  Jn.  has  taken  a  great  Saying 
of  Jesus  (v.  3),  addressed,  it  may  be,  to  Nicodemus  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  he  has  restated  it  in  v.  5,  in  terms  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  baptism  which  was  beginning  to  take 
shape  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  Saying  of  Jesus, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  laid  stress  on  the  spiritual  change 
which  candidates  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  must  undergo ; 
they  must  be  bom  ivwbev  (v.  3);  and  it  was  natural  in  early 
days  of  persecution  and  trial  that  the  critical  moment  should 
be  identified  with  the  moment  of  baptism,  when  the  new  con¬ 
vert  deliberately  professed  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  accepted  the  resulting  obligations  and  perils. 

We  have  to  reckon,  of  course,  with  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
as  applicable  to  adult  proselytes.  When  it  became  customary 
(as  it  did  at  an  early  date)  to  baptize  infants,  the  doctrine  under¬ 
went  necessary  modifications.  In  the  beginning,  conversion — 
the  change  of  mind  and  heart  consequent  on  a  conviction  of 
the  unique  claims  of  Jesus— was  indistinguishable  from  re¬ 
generation,  the  new  birth  into  a  world  of  larger  and  freer 
opportunity.  But  once  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants  was 
adopted,  as  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  it  became  obvious 
that  die  initial  regeneration  was  not  a  conversion,  in  any  in¬ 
telligible  sense,  for  an  infant  has  no  settled  purpose  or  habit 
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of  mind  or  mental  outlook  -which  needs  to  be  changed;  and 
thus  the  term  conversion  was  reserved  for  that  subsequent 
awakening  of  a  spiritual  sense  and  of  a  turning  to  God,  which 
may  be  either  sudden  or  gradual,  according  to  the  life-history 
of  the  individual  concerned.  The  neglect  of  these  elementary 
considerations  has  been  mischievous  in  keeping  alive  contro¬ 
versies  about  baptismal  regeneration  which  have  sometimes 
been  only  disputes  about  words. 

At  v.  1 6  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus  passes  into  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life,  which  is  apparently 
(see  on  v.  16)  due  to  the  evangelist  himself.  The  topic  is, 
however,  not  a  new  one.  It  is  the  same  topic  as  that  of  the 
“Kingdom  of  God”  with  which  the  discourse  opens;  but 
the  evangelist  expounds  it  after  his  own  manner  and  in  language 
which  may  appeal  to  Greek  no  less  than  to  Jew.  “  Eternal 
life  ”  is  the  desire  of  all  mankind;  and  the  spiritual  movement 
which  is  requisite  if  the  desire  is  to  be  satisfied  is  an  act  of 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  This  is  the  perpetual  theme 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(rv)  The  Eucharistic  Doctrine  of  Jn. 


The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  gives  no  explicit  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  That  he  knew  of 
it  is  certain,  for  at  the  earliest  date  to  which  the  Gospel  can  be 
assigned  the  Eucharist  was  an  established  Christian  nte  (i  Cor. 
io“S  Acts  2“  207)  whose  significance  was  fully  realised. 
Jn.  tells  of  the  Last  Supper  (c.  13),  but  he  does  not  identify 
it  with  the  Paschal  Feast  as  the  Synoptists  do,  placing  it  on 
the  eve  of  the  Passover.  He  has  in  this  particular  departed 
from  the  Synoptic  tradition,  which,  seemingly,  he  wishes  to 
correct.1  For  Jn,  the  Passover  Victim  was  Jesus  on  the  Cross, 
and  it  may  be  that  his  omission  to  record  the  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  due  to  his  desire  to  avoid  the  suggestion  that 
the  Eucharist  is  the  Christian  Passover;  just  as,  unlike  the 
Synoptists,  he  avoids  sacramental  language  (see  on  611)  in  his 
account  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  which  took  place 
shortly  before  a  Passover  celebration. 


B 

We  next  observe  that  the  discourse  which,  in  Jn.’s  narra¬ 
tive,  follows  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  is  reminiscent 
1  See  p.  cvi. 
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of  sacramental  language,  more  particularly  towards  its  close; 
and  this  must  be  examined  in  some  detail. 

That  some  words  were  spoken  at  Capernaum  (6**-  "•  *•) 
Which  told  of  the  heavenly  Bread  as  superior  to  the  loaves 
provided  for  the  hungry  multitude  is  not  difficult  of  credence. 
But  that  the  whole  discourse,  as  it  is  found  in  6“'“,  belongs  to 
this  occasion  is  improbable.  It  falls  into  three  sections,  w. 
26-40,  w.  42-51*,  w.  5ib-s8,  The  first  section  tells  of  the 
Bread  from  heaven  which  God  gives  to  those  who  believe  in 
Jesus,  and  it  announces  that  Jesus  is,  Himself,  the  Bread  of 
Life.  The  second  section  is  introduced  by  objections  raised 
by  “  the  Jews,”  and  speaks  further  of  Jesus  as  the  Bread  of 
Life,  but  does  not  say  explicitly  that  this  Bread  is  the  gift  of 
the  Father.  The  objectors  seem  to  be  Galiljeans  (v.  42), 
although  they  are  called  “  Jews,”  the  term  that  is  used  through¬ 
out  the  Gospel  for  the  opponents  of  Jesus.  In  the  third  section 
the  terminology  is  changed,  and  not  only  the  terminology  but 
the  doctrine  as  well.  For  Jesus  speaks  now,  not  of  Himself 
as  the  heavenly  Bread  continually  given  by  the  Father  to 
believers,  but  of  the  Bread  which  He  is,  Himself,  to  give  them 
in  the  future  (Mow,  v.  51).  This  gift  is  described  as  His  flesh 
and  His  blood,  which  He  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
and  which  when  appropriated  by  the  believer  will  be  the  source 
and  the  guarantee  of  eternal  life. 

The  three  sections  of  this  discourse  are  bound  together  by 
Jn.,  and  he  represents  them  as  forming  a  whole.  The  refrain 
“  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day  ”  occurs  in  all  three  sections 
(w.  39,  40,  44,  54).  The  same  is  true  of  the  expression,  ‘ 1  who 
(or  which)  came  down  from  heaven,”  which  occurs  seven 
times  (w.  33,  38,  41,  42,  50,  51,  58).  And  the  reference  to  the 
manna  in  the  wilderness  (v.  32)  is  answered  in  v.  49  and  again 
in  v.  58.  There  is  a  general  unity  of  theme,  the  doctrine 
expounded  from  beginning  to  end  being  the  main  Johannine 
doctrine,  viz.  that  the  only  way  to  life  is  belief  in  Jesus,  a 
belief  which  involves  continuous  “  feeding  ”  on  Him,  i.e.  the 
refreshment  and  invigoration  of  man  by  perpetual  communion 
with  the  Son  of  Man. 

C 

The  discourse  as  a  whole,  and  especially  its  third  section, 
is  couched  in  Eucharistic  language.  Jn.’s  doctrine  of  “  feed¬ 
ing  ”  on  Christ  is,  indeed,  a  spiritual  and  mystical  doctrine; 
but  it  is  not  doubtful  that  he  means,  in  w.  5i“-s8,  to  suggest 
that  at  any  rate  one  mode  of  thus  “  feeding  ”  on  Christ  is 
through  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion.  To  speak 
of  eating  Christ’s  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  is  a  metaphor 
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intensely  realistic  and  quite  extraordinary,1  going  far  beyond 
the  teaching  about  the  heavenly  bread  in  the  verses  which 
precede.  Perhaps  the  emphasis  laid  here  upon  the  “  flesh” 
and  “  blood  ”  of  Christ  is  in  polemical  reference  to  the  Dooet- 
ism  which  Jn.  always  had  in  view.2  But,  in  any  case,  the 
language  is  Eucharistic  and  was  recognised  as  such  so  soon 
as  the  Fourth  Gospel  began  to  be  read.  Two  or  three 
witnesses  may  be  cited  here  in  proof  of  this. 

1.  The  Eucharistic  language  of  Ignatius  (about  no  A.d.)  is 
clearly  influenced  by  Jn.  6. 

(a)  apray  Otov  SeXw,  5  itrriv  <rap£  tov  xpitrrov  .  .  .  sal  iropa 
6t Xu  to  alpa  avrov,  o  «mv  d-ydin;  a<f>0apros  (Rom.  vii.).  Here  we 
have  the  Spros  6to6  of  Jn.  6*®  identified  with  the  <rap(  of  Jn.  6®1, 
and  the  words  about  the  drinking  of  Christ’s  blood  go  back  to 
the  same  source.  Despite  his  realism,  Ignatius  is  a  mystic 
like  Jn.  (cf.  also  Trail,  viii.,  Philad.  i.) ;  and  his  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist  is  like  Jn.’s  in  this,  that  he  does  not  state  it  so 
as  to  exclude  other  methods  of  approach  to  God. 

(£)  In  Philad.  iv.,  the  reference  to  the  Eucharist  is  ex¬ 
plicit.  <rirov&d<ra.TC  ovv  pea  tb)(apurriq.  pla  yap  era p£  too 

Kupiov  r/pbiv  ‘hjtrov  XpiaTov,  icai  tr  ironjpiov  tis  Jraxrti-  tov  alparos 

airoC.  The  point  to  be  noted  is  the  use  of  <rdp£  for  the  Body 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  as  in  Jn.  6,  a  phraseology  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  Smyrrt,  vi., 
where  Ignatius  says  that  the  Docetas  evgapurrlas  xai  irpoireujf?* 
htriyovrai  Sia  to  pi)  bpohoyeiv  rr/v  tbxapurrlav  crhpiea.  elvai  tov 
triurrjpoi  ypZv  Tiprov  Xpio-roS,  a  passage  as  startling  in  its  realism 
as  Jn.  6. 

2.  Justin  (about  145  a.d.)  uses  similar  language.  He  says 
(Apol.  i.  66)  that  as  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  as  Jesus 
had  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation,  so  also  the  Euchar¬ 
istic  food  is,  we  are  taught,  the  o-dpf  and  alpa  of  Christ.  The 
reference  is,  again,  to  Jn.  651- 

That  Ignatius  and  Justin  should  have  applied  the  language 
of  Jn.  661b'®*  to  the  Eucharist  is  not  surprising,  for  this  has  been 
done  in  every  Christian  age.  But  inasmuch  as  they  provide 
the  earliest  patristic  allusions  to  Jn.  6,  their  testimony  is  especi¬ 
ally  apposite,  as  indicating  the  obvious  interpretation  of  “  eating 
the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  ”  of  Christ.® 

1  In  Ezek.  39“  • l*  there  is  mention  of  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking 
the  blood  of  men  ;  but  this  refers  to  the  slaughter  and  destruction  of 
enemies. 

*  Cf.  Pfleiderer,  Prim.  Christianity,  iv.  38  f.  So  Ignatius  (Smyi-w. 
vi.)  uses  the  argument  that  the  Eucharist  implies  the  reality  of  Christ's 
flesh. 

*  This  is  the  interpretation  adopted  in  the  Prayer  of  Humble  Access 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  promise  of  eternal  life  which 
is  attached  in  w.  54,  58,  to  the  eating  of  the  flesh  and  drinking 
of  the  blood  of  Christ,  did  not  deter  the  second-century  Fathers 
from  giving  this  passage  a  Eucharistic  reference.  For  Ignatius 
the  Eucharist  was  a  means  of  union  with  Christ,  and  so  of 
sharing  in  His  Passion  and  Resurrection.  A  strong  passage  is 

Eph.  XX  :  era  aprov  kXwvks  o  Iotiv  ejiappaKov  aSavatriaM,  dvriSoTOS 
rov  pi)  hiroOaviiv  aWa  tfjv  Iv  Tj;<roC  Xpurnp  Oia  iravros.  Irenseus 
(Har.  iv.  18.  5,  v.  2)  even  argues  that  our  fleshly  bodies  must 
inherit  eternal  life  because  they  partake  of  the  Eucharistic  food. 
The  date  of  the  Didache  is  uncertain,1  but  if  it  were  of  the 
second  century,  then  the  language  of  the  Post- Communion 
prayer  would  be  noteworthy  here  ;  “  Thou  didst  bestow  upon 

US  rrvtvpaTinipi  rpo<j>i)V  KCtl  irorov  i<a'i  £<iri)V  aitbvtnv,” 

3.  Both  the  Old  Syriac  (about  200  a.d.)  and  the  Peshitta 
Syriac  (about  450  a.d.)  render  <rdp£  in  the  seven  places  where 
it  occurs  in  Jn.  6  (w.  51-56,  63)  by  the  Syriac  word  pagar, 
which  is  the  rendering  of  o-Upa  in  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  That  is,  the  Syriac  version 
of  Jn.  661b  runs:  “  The  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  Body, 
for  the  life  of  the  world,”  which  at  once  suggests  Lk.  22“: 
rourd  tem  to  < ruipa  pov  [to  birip  vpSiv  SiSo/mvot]  or  I  Cor.  IIM  : 
rovro  pov  cart  to  rrmpa  to  birip  bpCiv.  As  early,  then,  as  200  A.D. 
the  Syriac  Church  translated  Jn.  6  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
Eucharistic  reference  explicit  and  unmistakable.  To  this  trans¬ 
lation  we  shall  come  back  presently. 

Thus  a  Eucharistic  reference  in  Jn.  6516"68  is  not  to  be  evaded. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  non-sacramental  explanation  might 
not  be  placed  by  a  Christian  reader  upon  the  mystical  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  passage.  No  one  would  deny  that  there  may  be 
ways  of  “  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  ”  of  Christ 
in  a  spiritual  manner  which  do  not  involve  sacramental  feeding. 
But  the  language  is  sacramental,  and  was  so  understood 
throughout  the  second  century. 

D 

If  we  accept  literally  the  Johannine  statement  that  the 
words  of  Jn.  661b_5a  were  addressed  to  Jews  in  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  after  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  then  the 
further  statement  that  they  were  treated  by  the  hearers  as 
incredible  and  as  a  “  hard  saying  ”  (v.  60)  follows  as  of  course. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Even  those  who  had 
in  the  Anglican  Liturgy,  where  it  is  derived  from  the  Order  of  Com* 
tnumon  o£  1548. 

lCi.  p.  1  xx vii. 
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been  disciples  of  Jesus  would  naturally  be  shaken  in  their 
allegiance. 

It  is  true  that  in  Jn.  (see  on  314)  the  prediction  of  Jesus  that 
death  would  be  the  end  of  His  ministry  is  placed  at  an  earlier 
period  than  in  the  Synoptists,  and  therefore  such  a  prediction 
at  this  point  is  consistent  with  the  Johannine  narrative  as  a 
whole.  But  it  is  specially  perplexing  to  find  a  prediction 
addressed  to  “  the  Jews,”  who  were  outside  the  circle  of  His 
immediate  followers,  to  the  effect  that  He  would  give  His  flesh 
for  the  world’s  life.  This  can  hardly  be  historical.  And, 
again,  the  language  in  which  this  momentous  announcement 
is  couched  is  definitely  sacramental.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  Jesus  took  this  opportunity,  before  the  Eucharist  was 
instituted,  of  making  prophetic  reference  to  it  as  a  means  of 
grace  and  as  the  appointed  way  of  communion  with  Him. 
This  has  been  held  by  many  expositors,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  accept,  having  regard  to  the  audience  and  the  occasion  of 
the  discourse. 

The  conclusion  which  seems  to  emerge  is  that  the  discourse 
of  Jn.  6s®"68,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  placed  out  of  its 
historical  context.  We  have  seen  that,  at  any  rate,  w.  Slb-S8 
are  reminiscent  of  the  words  spoken  by  Jesus  at  the  institution 
of  the  Eucharist  on  the  eve  of  His  Passion.  Very  little  is  told 
by  the  Synoptists  of  what  was  said  by  Him  on  that  occasion, 
and  it  may  well  be  that,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
here  supplies  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  narratives  of  its 
predecessors.  An  examination  of  the  word  a«pf,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  Syriac,  provides,  as  we  shall  see,  reason  for  accepting 
Jn.  631b  as  die  Johannine  version  of  the  actual  words  used  at  the 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

E 

Let  us  ask  the  question,  ‘ 1  Is  the  Aramaic  word  behind  irapf 
in  Jn.  661b  the  same  as  the  Aramaic  word  behind  miu  in  Mk. 
14**,  Lk.  22“  ?  ” 

The  general  distinction  between  <rdp(  and  o-S/ra  in  the 
N.T.  is  no  more  than  this,  that  ampa  is  the  organised  <rdpf,  the 
bodily  nature  regarded  as  an  organic  whole.  In  Eph.  2“  the 
crdpi  of  Christ  is  mentioned  where  we  should  expect  a-Z/m, 
probably  because  a-uipa.  is  used  in  v.  16  of  His  mystical  body. 
In  Col.  I22  we  find  the  expression  to  traipa  rijs  a-apxbs  ovrov, 
both  words  being  employed  to  describe  the  body  of  Christ. 
Jn.  avoids  the  word  cr 5>pa,  using  it  only  (see  on  a11)  of  a  dead 
body;  and  prefers  <rdp$  (cf.  i14),  probably  because  he  wishes 
to  emphasise  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  as  against  the  nascent 
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Docetism  of  the  age.1  And  so  the  word  <rZpa,  which  is  common 
to  the  Synoptic  and  the  Pauline  narratives  of  the  institution 
of  the  Eucharist,  does  not  occur  in  Jn.  6. 

In  the  LXX  aap(  and  nju  are  both  used  to  render  the 
Hebrew  lj?a,  a  word  which  is  nearly  always  behind  <rdp(  and 
more  frequently  than  any  other  word  behind  trZpa.  And  if  the 
Aramaic  form  of  lipa  were  the  word  used  by  Jesus  when  He 
said  ‘‘  This  is  my  Body,”  it  might  be  rendered  <rZpa  or  <rdp£ 
according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  translator. 

There  is,  however,  another  Aramaic  word  which  may 
have  been  that  actually  used  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  viz.  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  139,  In  the 
O.T.  "UB  is  rendered  only  three  times  by  trmpxp  and  then  always 
in  the  sense  of  dead  body  (Gen.  1511,  2  Kings  19s5,  Isa.  37s*) ; 
but  by  the  first  century  of  our  era  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
may  have  been  used  to  denote  a  living  body.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  Syriac  versions  of  Jn.  6  always  give  pagar 
as  their  translation  of  <rap( ;  viz.  the  same  word  as  they  use  in 
rendering  “This  is  my  Body.”  And  this  Syriac  pagar  in 
Jn.  6  may  well  be  a  reversion  to  the  actual  word  used  by  Jesus 
at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist. 

In  any  case,  whether  the  original  word  used  at  the  Last 
Supper  was  the  Aramaic  '03=IIebr.  IB’s,  or  the  Aramaic  form 

TIB,  it  is  clear  that  it  might  have  been  rendered  by  o-fi/ia  or 
by  adp(  according  to  the  habit  of  the  translator.2 


That  the  memory  of  the  Aramaic  word  actually  used  by 
Jesus  should  not  have  been  preserved  may  be  thought  sur¬ 
prising,  but  it  is  not  more  surprising  than  the  variety  of  the 
forms  which  the  Greek  version  of  the  words  of  institution 
has  assumed.8 

The  words  following  the  blessing  of  the  bread  are  as  follows 
in  the  various  reports: 

(1)  In  Mk.:  “  Take  ;  this  is  my  Body.” 

(2)  InMt.:  “  Take,  eat  ;  this  is  my  Body.” 
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(3)  In  the  Western  text  of  Lk. :  “  This  is  my  Body.” 

(4)  In  the  latex  and  fuller  text  of  Lk. :  “  This  is  my 

Body,  which  is  given  for  (vn-ep)  you  ;  this  do  in 
remembrance  of  me.” 

(5)  In  Paul :  “  This  is  my  Body,  which  is  for  (inrip) 

you  ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.” 

(6)  In  Jn. :  “  The  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  Body 

(so  the  Syriac  has  it),  for  (Jirep)  the  life  of  the 
world.” 

It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  words  “  This  (bread)  is 
my  Body  ”  were  used;  and  also  that,  either  in  connexion  with 
the  Bread  or  the  Cup,  it  was  said  by  Jesus  that  what  was  given 
was  “  on  behalf  of”  men.  Thus  Mk.,  Mt.,  Lk.,  connect  the 
words  to  inrip  woW&v  (or  ipmv)  iKyvvvopevoy  with  the  giving 
of  the  Cup,  while  Paul  and  the  longer  text  of  Lk.  have  also 
vTrcp  iprnv  of  the  awpn  which  is  given;  the  allusion  to  the 
impending  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  being  obvious.  We  have 
the  same  in  Jn.,  who  reports  that  Jesus  said,  “  The  bread 
which  I  will  give  is  my  Body,  for  the  life  of  the  world.” 
The  universal  efficacy  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  is  a  favourite 
doctrine  of  Jn.  In  1“  the  Baptist  points  to  Jesus  as  taking 
away  ri tpi  ipapriav  roS  Koap ov.  In  1  Jn.  2*  he  is  not  con¬ 
tent  with  stating  that  Christ  is  a  propitiation  (lAocr/uk)  for 
(wept)  our  sins,  but  he  adds,  “  and  not  for  ours  only,” 
oAAA  xtu  vcpl  oXqij  tot)  (co trpmi.  So  in  his  account  of  the 
eucharistic  words  he  goes  beyond  the  inrip  vpuor  of  Lk. 
and  Paul,  and  even  beyond  the  vtrcp  iroAASv  of  Mk.;  the 
content  of  these  sacred  words  to  him  was  inrip  rijs  roC  xoa-pou 
imp- 

The  idea  that  the  Eucharistic  rite  was  instituted  as  a 
memorial,  «s  tt/v  ipyv  ayapmjaiy,  is  peculiar  in  the  N.T.  to 
Paul  and  the  longer  text  of  Lk.  It  does  not  appear  in 
Mk.,  Mt.,  or  the  Western  text  of  Lk.,  nor  do  we  find 
it  in  Jn.  The  earliest  appearance  of  this  belief  outside 
the  N.T.  seems  to  be  in  Justin,  who  quotes  ( Apol '.  i.  66) 

rovto  iroictTE  CIS  rrpr  &vdpvr)<rir  pov,  tovto  cart  to  c rwpd  pov, 

apparently  from  Lk.  221*.  Cf.  also  Justin,  Tryph.  41,  70. 
We  have  to  bear  in  mind  throughout  the  examination  of 
sacramental  passages  in  Jn.,  that  (like  Mk.)  he  gives  no 
hint  of  the  Pauline  and  Lucan  doctrine  that  the  Eucharist 
was  instituted  as  a  memorial!  It  is,  for  him,  a  means  of 
spiritual  “  feeding  ”  on  Christ,  the  assimilation  of  His 
humanity. 

1  This  must  he  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  he  prob¬ 
ably  knew  the  text  of  Lk.  (p.  xcix),  as  well  as  the  Pauline  Epistles 
(p.  cxxxvii). 


I 

G 

So  far,  we  have  had  under  review  the  eucharistic  language 
in  c.  6  only.  But  an  examination  of  is1'1*  also  discloses 
allusions  to  the  Eucharist. 

It  is  argued  elsewhere1  that  cc.  15,  16  are  out  of  place  in 
the  traditional  texts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  that  c.  15  should 
follow  immediately  after  13“.  Judas  has  left  the  Upper  Room, 
and  it  appears  that  this  is  the  point  in  the  narrative  (see  on  if) 
at  which  we  must  suppose  the  Eucharist  to  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted.®  Now  there  are  only  two  passages  in  which  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  mentioned  the  vine,  although  in  two  or  three 
parables  He  spoke  of  vineyards.  The  first  is  Mk.  14“  (see  the 
parallels  Mt.  z6®9,  Lk.  2218):  “I  will  no  more  drink  of  the 
ftuit  of  the  vine  (to  y evyqpa  r$s  apniXov)  until  that  day  when  I 
drink  it  new  with  you  in  the  kingdom  of  God.”  The  words 
are  full  of  difficulty,  but  they  mean  at  least  that  Jesus  announced 
to  His  disciples  His  approaching  death:  He  would  never 
drink  wine  again  on  earth  with  them.  But  for  “wine  ”  the 
unexpected  and  unusual  paraphrase  “fruit  of  the  vine  ”  or 
“  juice  of  the  vine  ”  is  used,  the  thoughts  of  the  hearers  being 
directed  to  the  source  from  which  the  wine  on  the  table  was 
derived.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  discourse  which  for  other 
reasons  we  have  placed  at  this  point  should  begin  “  I  am  the 
True  Vine,”  and  should  proceed  to  develop  the  lesson  that  the 
life  of  the  branches  is  dependent  on  their  sharing  the  life  of  the 
Vine. 

The  eucharistic  wine  is  described  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
as  to  fxljxu  rrjs  d pirikov  too  AaftiS  (Quit  diues  sa/uetur,  §  29); 
and  one  of  the  eucharistic  thanksgivings  in  the  Dtdache  (§  9)  is 
Ev)(apitTTOvpiv  cot  .  .  .  inrep  rrp  dywxs  d/iwcAov  Aa^StS  too  (ratios 
<rot>,  ijs  eyvwptcas  ipriy  Sia  ’LjcoC  too  xmSos  not.  Origen,  too, 
uses  the  words  “before  we  are  inebriated  with  the  blood  of 
the  true  vine,  which  rises  up  from  the  root  of  David.”  * 
These  passages  only  show  that  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  the  Vine 
was  associated  with  eucharistic  thoughts.  But  in  another 
passage  (on  Ps.  104*®)  Origen  brings  together  the  two  verses 
Mk.  14“  and  Jn.  151,  when  he  is  speaking  again  (in  allusion 
to  Ps.  23s)  of  the  spiritual  inebriation  of  the  eucharistic  Cup, 
to  y twr/pa  rj}s  aXi/Oi njs  ApviXtm  ptOvirKov  As  Kpdrurrov  4  (see  also 
p.  clxxv  below). 

We  have  seen  that  the  language  of  the  latter  part  of  c.  6, 
while  definitely  sacramental,  does  not  exdude  the  possibility 
of  a  spiritual  feeding  on  Christ  by  the  faithful  soul.  It  is 

1 P.  xx.  *  Tatian  places  the  institution  after  13**. 

*  Lommatzsch,  xi.  258.  *  Ibid.  xi.  456, 
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equally  true  that  the  allegory  of  the  Vine  and  the  branches 
which  are  sustained  by  its  life  permeating  and  quickening 
them,  does  not  refer  (and  was  never  taken  to  refer)  solely  to 
the  Eucharist;  but  that  it  was  suggested  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  words  of  institution  seems  probable,  nevertheless. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  there  is  no  trace  in  Jn.  of  that 
aspect  of  the  Eucharist  in  which  it  is  a  Memorial,  els  Avd/ivyo-ti-. 
He  reproduces  “This  is  my  Body  ”  at  6®\  and  proceeeds  to  lay 
stress  on  the  necessity  for  the  Christian  of  feeding  on  it.  He 
speaks  in  like  manner  and  in  the  same  sentence  of  “  drinking  ” 
the  “  Blood  ”  of  Christ,  (6®*),  and  records  words  of  Jesus 
signifying  that  without  such  “  eating  ”  and  “  drinking " 
the  Christian  disciple  has  no  “  life  in  himself.”  The  wine 
represents  the  Blood  of  Christ  and.  of  this  all  His  disciples 
are  to  drink,  thus  assimilating  His  Life.  Now  this  is  the  same 
teaching  as  in  is18-.  Jesus  is  the  Vine,  through  which  and 
from  which  the  wine  of  life  flows,  and  this  wine  must  be  assimi¬ 
lated  by  the  branches  of  the  vine,  or  they  will  die. 

Just  as  Jesus  claimed  to  be  6  opros  o  dAy&m  (6s*),  so  He 
claims  (151)  to  be  y  apircAos  y  &krfiivrj.  He  is  the  Real  Bread 
(as  contrasted  with  the  earthly  bread  which  typified  it),  and 
so  He  is  the  Real  Vine  (as  contrasted  with  the  vine  of  whose 
juice 1  the  disciples  had  partaken  at  the  Last  Supper).  In  c.  6, 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  disciple’s  feeding  on  this 
Bread  and  drinking  this  Wine  is,  “he  abideth  in  me  and  I 
in  him  ”  (6“).  And  so  too  in  15*,  this  mutual  abiding  is  the 
secret  of  the  branch’s  life  and  fertility.  “  He  that  abideth 
in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth  much  fruit,  for 
apart  from  me  you  can  do  nothing  ”  (156).  This  doctrine  of 
the  mutual  indwelling  of  Christ  and  the  believer,  “  that  we  may 
dwell  in  Him  and  He  in  us,”  *  is  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
only  at  15*  and  6“  (where  see.  note),  which  is  an  indication 
that  in  both  passages  it  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way. 

Again,  the  teaching  of  I51'8  leads  up  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  mutual  love  (ayamj)  which  Christian  disciples  should  have 
for  each  other,  and  to  the  New  Commandment  (rs“  134*). 
This  springs  out  of  the  thought  that  they  axe  all  alike  branches 
of  the  True  Vine,  whose  mystical  “  juice  ”  is  assimilated  by 
all.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  idea  of  the  unity  of  communicant 
disciples,  or  of  their  mutual  love,  in  c.  6,  where  stress  is  laid  rather 
on  their  faith  (w.  35,  40,  47),  and  on  the  gift  of  life  which  they 

1  Note  that  wine  is  repeatedly  called  the  blood  of  the  grape  (Dent. 
3s“  Ecclus.  39“  50".  1  Macc-  6"). 

1  No  emphasis  seems  to  have  been  laid  on  this  indwelling  in  most 
of  the  early  Liturgies ;  it  appears,  however,  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Syrian  Jacobites  (see  Brightman,  Eastern  Liturgies,  p.  106). 
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receive  in  eating  the  Heavenly  Bread  (v.  51).  The  Flesh  and 
Blood  of  .Christ  are  both  indeed  the  subject  of  w.  53-57 ;  but 
the  teaching  of  w.  32-58  is  mainly  occupied  with  drawing  out 
the  meaning  and  the  power  of  that  Bread  which  is  His  Flesh, 
as  distinct  from  the  Wine  which  is  His  Blood. 

Here  must  be  cited  some  additional  passages  from  Ignatius, 
whose  eucharistic  doctrine  resembles  that  of  Jn.  very  closely, 
both  in  the  apparent  crudeness  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
expressed  (he  prefers,  like  Jn.,  to  use  the  word  <rdp(  instead  of 
erw/ta)  and  in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  confine  the  promised 
blessings  to  those  who  actually  receive  the  eucharistic  elements. 
Both  are  mystics,  with  a  profound  and  awful  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist. 

In  Trail.  8,  Ignatius  describes  the  bread  and  wine  as 
representing,  respectively,  faith  and  love-,  iv  irurru,  S  itrrir 
oipf .  toC.  k up lou,  Kal  cv  dydirg,  a  i [XT L V  dtp  a  TyvoC  XpitrroB. 
“  Faith  is  the  flesh,  the  substance  of  the  Christian  life;  love 
b  die  blood,  the  energy  coursing  through  its  veins  and  arteries  ” 
(Lightfoot).  It  will  be  observed  that  Ignatius,  at  any  rate 
in  loc.,  associates  faith  with  the  Bread  (as  in  Jn.  6),  while  he 
associates  dydtrr,  with  the  Wine  (as  in  Jn.  15).  So  he  says 
again  ( Rom ..  7) :  dprav  Otov  8tX.<a  3  iirrir  <rapf  toB  XpoxroB  .  .  . 
KOt  To/ia  OfX  ci)  to  a  tun  ouToij,  3  fCTTlu  iyamj  atftdapros.  It  is 

therefore  no  passing  idea  but  a  settled  thought  with  Ignatius 
that  the  Blood  of  Christ  is  JLove.  Once  more,  when  speaking 
of  the  unity  of  the  eucharistic  feast,  he  says  that  as  there  is 
lua  <rap£  of  the  Lord,  so  there  is  also  hr  war/jpiov  *!«  boot nv  toB 
aqiaros  avrov  {Phil.  4),  which  Lightfoot  renders  “  so  that  all 
may  be  one  by  partaking  of  His  own  blood.”  All  thb  is  very 
like  the  doctrine  of  Jn.  151'1*,  in  its  association  of  mutual  love 
and  common  life  with  the  sacrament  of  Christ’s  Blood,  once 
the  eucharistic  reference  is  perceived;  although  Ignatius  does 
not  allude  directly  to  Jn.  15. 

Origen,1  however,  brings  the  similitude  “I  am  the  Bread 
of  Life  ”  into  direct  comparison  with  “  I  am  the  True  Vine.” 
He  says,  after  his  curious  maimer,  that  to  understand  the  latter 
similitude,  you  must  go  back  to  Ps.  104*®,  where  it  is  said  that 
while  bread  strengthens  man’s  heart,  wine  gladdens  it  {3pro% 
wnjpfftt,  otros  tvfoatvti).  And  elsewhere  he  pursues  the  same 
idea,  identifying  the  inebriating  Cup  of  Ps.  23®  with  the 
eucharistic  chalice,  and  adding,  “  Thb  drink  is  the  fruit  of 
the  True .  Vine,  who  said,  I  am  the  True  Vine.*  Origen’s 
identifications  are  often  fantastic,  but  the  passages  that  have 
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now  been  cited  show  that  the  eucharistic  reference  of  Jn.  151 
is  not  a  modem  fancy. 

(v)  The  Johannine  Miracles 

A 

The  Fourth  Evangelist  teaches  explicitly  that  Jesus  ex¬ 
hibited  in  His  works  the  Divine  glory  (cf.  2U),  which  had  been 
His  from  eternity  (176);  and  not  only  so,  but  also  that  Jesus 
Himself  claimed  that  His  works  bore  witness  to  His  august 
origin  and  mission  (5s6  10*5  15”).  Jn.  does  not  suggest  that 
the  faith  which  is  evoked  by  miracle  is  of  the  highest  type 
(cf.  2**) ;  and  in  one  place  he  represents  Jesus  as  deprecating 
an  appeal  to  “  signs  and  wonders  ”  (4®),  which  is  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Marcan  tradition  (cf.  Mk.  811).  But 
nevertheless  Jn.  lays  stress  on  “  signs  ”  as  truly  witnessing  to 
the  claims  of  Jesus. 

The  common  opinion  of  the  first  century  was  that  the  doing 
of  wonderful  works,  such  as  an  ordinary  human  being  could 
not  do,  showed  that  the  wonder-worker  had  been  sent  by  God, 
whose  help  he  had  (3*).  Jn.  shared  this  opinion,  and  he  likes 
to  call  the  works  of  Jesus  His  oy/icto,  as  significant  of  His 
superhuman  personality  (211  4“  614  12“  etc.).  There  were 
many  such  signs  {i™  3*  62  7 31  ii47  12s7),  but  Jn.  has  selected 
only  a  few  for  detailed  record,  choosing  such  as,  to  his  mind, 
show  in  a  special  manner  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  (20s1). 

Jn.  uncompromisingly  attributes  to  Jesus  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  but  he  omits  many  which  the  Synoptists 
describe,  some  being  so  remarkable  that  the  omission  is  sur¬ 
prising;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  he  seems  deliberately  to. 
alter  a  Synoptic  story  so  that  it  no  longer  implies  miracle. 
Thus  Jn.  says  nothing  of  Jesus  stilling  the  storm  by  a  word  of 
authority,  which  Mk.  narrates  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
Jesus’  control  of  inanimate  nature  (cf.  Mk.  4s®"41),  even  more 
convincing,  as  it  would  seem,  than  the  turning  of  water  into 
wine  at  Cana.  Jn.  does  not  tell  of  Peter  walking  on  the  sea 
(cf.  Mt.  1428);  and  his  story  of  the  great  draught  of  fishes1 
seems  to  give  a  version  of  that  incident  which  is  wholly  devoid 
of  a  miraculous  element  (21*).  So  too  (see  note  on  6a),  Jn. 
retells  Mk.’s  story  of  Jesus  “  walking  on  the  sea  ”  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  correct  it,  by  omitting  any  suggestion  of  miracle. 

There  is  a  further  omission  by  Jn.  in  his  report  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  Synoptic  records. 
Jn.  tells  nothing  of  any  cure  by  Jesus  of  demoniacs,  such  as 
1  Jn.  does  not  call  it  a  aiuuXar, 
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the  cures  which  appear  so  prominently  in  Mk.  (cf.  Mk.  iss-  24 
3U  5a  7“  917;  cf.  6T).  That  disorder  of  the  brain  is  due  to 
demoniac  possession  was  believed  by  the  Jews  of  the  first 
century  generally,  and  Jn.  mentions  such  a  belief  (710  8®f-  io**-), 
but  he  does  not  imply,  as  the  Synoptists  do,  that  Jesus  believed 
it.  Nor  does  he  adduce  any  cure  of  mental  disturbance  by 
the  word  of  Jesus  as  a  proof  of  His  supernatural  power.  Jn. 
does  not  exaggerate  the  supernatural  element  in  the  works  of 
Jesus,  while  he  sometimes  refuses  to  assert  its  presence  where 
the  Synoptists  fasten  on  it  as  of  deepest  moment. 

B 

}nly  six  of  the  wonderful  ipya  of  Jesus  are  described  by 
Jn. — three  in  Galilee,  and  then  three  in  Jerusalem  and  Bethany 
— as  follows: 

i.  The  turning  water  into  wine  (a1-11). 

ii.  The  healing  of  the  nobleman’s  son  (44*'B4), 

iii.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (64_ls). 

iv.  The  healing  of  the  impotent  man  (sa's). 

v.  The  healing  of  the  blind  man  fo1"’). 

vi.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  (ii1-44). 

Of  these,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  and  vi.  are  explicitly  called  <r>ifiaa  (cf.  211 
4s4  614  12“).  The  allusion  in  91*  marks  v.  also  as  a  cniuiiov; 
while  iv.  is  not  thus  spoken  of  at  all,  although  it  may  be 
included  in  the  (pya  to  which  Jesus  alludes  at  5s4.1 

In  each  of  these  six  cases  the  evangelist  describes  the 
amnutov  as  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Jesus 
does  not  deliberately  set  Himself  to  perform  any  wonderful 
work  the  occasion  for  which  has  not  been  suggested  by  human 
need.  All  of  these  miracles  may  be  regarded  as  signs  of  pity, 
as  well  as  of  power,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  first.  As 
described  by  Jn.,  the  magnitude  of  the  miracle  at  Cana  seems 
to  be  quite  disproportionate  to  its  immediate  purpose,  viz. 
that  of  relieving  some  awkwardness  at  a  village  wedding.  It 
can  hardly  be  called  a  “  sign  ”  of  the  infinite  compassion  of 
Jesus,  as  the  other  Johannine  miracles  may  be  called.  It  was 
such  a  sign  of  His  that  it  stabilised  the  faith  of  disciples 
(a11);  but  Jn.  says  no  more  about  it. 

C 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  scholars  *  that  the  signs 
of  Jesus  which  are  described  by  Jn.  wer_  chosen  by  him  so 

1  The  incident  of  Jesus  walking  by  the  sea  is  not,  o.  course,  called  a 
niluTm  by  Jn. ;  see  on  617  -**. 

•  Cf.  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  3. 
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as  to  bring  out  the  force  of  some  special  discourse  or  saving  of 
Jesus  with  which  they  are  associated.  That  is  possible  in 
some  instances,  to  which  we  shall  return;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
of  Nos.  i.,  ii.,  or  iv.  The  sign  at  Cana  is  a  sign  of  nothing 
except  the  Sofa  which  Jesus  exhibited  in  this  display  of  His 
power  (a11),  nor  is  any  word  of  Jesus  associated  with  its  lesson 
(see  on  a®).  So,  too,  the  healing  of  the  nobleman’s  son, 
although  an  indication  of  the  compassion  of  Jesus  as  well  as 
of  His  power,  is  not  associated  by  Jn.  with  any  commendation 
by  Jesus  of  the  man’s  faith,  such  as  concludes  the  similar  story 
in  Lk.  7*.  Jn.  does  not  hint  in  his  narrative  (4“'“)  at  anything 
more  than  an  exhibition  of  power.  Nor,  again,  does  the  healing 
of  the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda  (st_1V  clearly  lead  up  to 
any  discourse  disclosing  the  spiritual  meaning  of  his  cure. 
It  excited  immediately  a  dispute  about  Sabbath  observance, 
the  formal  breach  of  which  suggested  to  the  Pharisees  the 
charge  of  impiety.  Jesus  answers  them  by  claiming  to  be  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  Sabbath  that  God  is :  “  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work”  (5”).  In  other  words,  He 
compares  His  own  beneficent  activity  on  a  Sabbath  day  to  that 
of  God,  who  is  always  and  every  day  exerting  His  omnipotence 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  And  the  rest  of  c.  5  draws  out 
the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  But  no  stress  is  laid 
on  the  miraculous  character  of  the  healing  (if,  indeed,  that 
was  its  nature),  and  the  discourses  of  c.  5  do  not  discuss  this 
at  all. 

The  healing  of  the  man  bom  blind,  on  the  other  hand,  leads 
up,  although  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  a  saying  of  Jesus.  The 
story  begins,  like  that  in  c.  5,  with  a  charge  of  Sabbath-break¬ 
ing  (9“),  the  Pharisees,  having  failed  to  disprove  the 
alleged  cure,  reiterate  the  charge  that  the  healer  must  be  a 
sinner.  The  long  and  elaborate  disputation  of  9 13-34  may  have 
been  related  in  order  to  exhibit  to  the  reader  bow  blind  the 
Pharisees  really  were;  and  at  9®  a  single  sentence  of  Jesus 
suggeststhat  the  miracle  symbolised  the  mission  of  Him  who 
came  to  impart  the  faculty  of  spiritual  vision  to  those  who  were 
spiritually  blind.  The  story,  in  short,  may  have  been  inserted 
at  this  point  to  illustrate  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Light  of 
the  World  (81*).  But  that  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  evangelist’s 
sole  purpose  in  narrating  it.  He  wishes  also  to  impress  upon 
the  reader  that  the  hatred  with  which  Jesus  inspired  the  Phari¬ 
sees  had  its  roots  in  His  refusal  to  accept  the  Sabbatical  Law 
as  a  final  statement  of  the  will  of  God. 

The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  closely  connected  by 
Jn.  with  a  long  discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life  The- 

miracle  is  treated  as  leading  up  to  the  discourse  at  Capernaum, 
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although  this  association  presents  serious  exegetical  difficulties.1 
The  miraculous  feeding  is  not  treated  by  Jn.  as  sacramental 
(see  on  611),  while  the  eucharistic  reference  of  6sl-“  is  un¬ 
mistakable.  This  part  of  the  discourse  suggests  the  institution 
of  the  Eucharist  (661t)  more  definitely  than  it  recalls  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand.  The  discourse  is  probably  placed  by 
Jn,  out  of  its  historical  setting,  but  its  position  as  following 
the  oynctov  (614)  of  the  miraculous  feeding  has,  no  doubt, 
been  deliberately  chosen  by  the  evangelist. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  formal  discourse  is 
associated  with  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which,  nevertheless, 
is  also  called  a  o-rifulov  (121*).  This,  as  is  usual  with  Jn., 
means  a  sign  of  Divine  power  (cf.  ir4-43)  rather  than  of  Divine 
compassion,  although  the  pity  of  Jesus  for  the  sisters  of  Lazarus 
has  a  prominent  place  in  the  story.  The  spiritual  teaching 
of  the  miracle  is,  no  doubt,  clearly  expressed  at  n**,  “  I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life.”  But  it  would  be  going  beyond 
the  evidence  to  claim  that  such  teaching  suggested  to  Jn.  the 
story  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead;  nor  is  such  a 
literary  method  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.* 

D 

Something  must  now  be  said  about  the  “  miraculous  ” 
element  in  the  11  signs  ”  of  Jesus,  which  Jn.  reports  in  detail. 

The  healing  of  the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda  is  not  called 
a  “miracle”  or  a  “sign”  by  Jn.  (see  on  7”).  The  man’s 
infirmity  was  chronic,  having  lasted  thirty-eight  years,  like 
that  of  the  woman  in  Lk,  1311  who  “  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity 
eighteen  years”;  although  Jn.  does  not  ascribe  the  man’s 
bodily  condition  to  the  influence  of  a  “  spirit,”  as  Lk.  does.3 
Probably  Jn.  thought  the  cure  to  be  so  extraordinary  that 
it  could  not  have  been  effected  by  any  means  short  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  Divine  power.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  beneficent 
“  works  ”  of  Jesus  (5**),  but  not  all  of  these  suggest  “  miracle.” 
And  we  are  not  compelled  to  suppose  any  miracle  in  the 
incident  of  s5-9.  The  cure  has  many  parallels  in  the  modem 
treatment  of  some  forms  of  nervous  infirmity.  Possunt  quia 
posse  uidentur. 

The  healing  of  the  nobleman’s  son  (448-“)  is  called  a  <nj/telbv 
t»y  J«-  (4h;  cf-  4“)  1  who  regards  it  apparently  as  an  instance 
of  telepathic  healing,  as  is  more  expressly  indicated  in  the 
parallel  story  of  Mt.  8sf-,  Lk.  7*  (see  on  4“).  Telepathic 
healings  can  hardly  be  ruled  out  as  impossible  by  those  who 
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recognise  the  extraordinary  spiritual  power  of  Jesus,  even  if 
they  do  not  accept  His  Divine  claims.  But  it  is  generally 
overlooked  that  Jn.  does  not  say  that  Jesus  spoke  an  effective 
word  of  healing.  All  He  is  represented  as  saying  is,  “  Thy 
son  liveth,”  i.e.  “he  will  recover.”  We  may  assume  that 
the  symptoms  had  been  described  by  the  father,  who  believed 
his  son  to  be  dying.  Jesus  told  him  that  his  son  would  live. 
There  is  no  record  of  a  “miracle”  here.  Many  a  physician, 
having  heard  detailed  the  course  which  a  disease  has  taken, 
would  be  able  to  predict  either  that  it  would  end  fatally,  or 
that  the  moment  for  anxiety  had  passed.  Jn.  would  have 
regarded  such  prescience  as  superhuman,  and  therefore  a 
“sign”  of  Divine  knowledge;  so  would  most  Orientals  at 
the  present  day.  But  those  who  have  experience  of  the 
scientific  diagnosis  of  disease  would  be  slow  to  treat  such 
prescience  as  beyond  human  powers. 

The  cure  of  the  man  blind  from  birth  is  more  difficult 
to  interpret.  Jn.  represents  it  as  a  <n//*«Iov  (g1®),  and  as 
miraculous  (cf.  xi*).  Yet  he  tells  that  it  was  effected  after 
the  use  of  natural  remedies  such  as  those  which  were  used  at 
the  time  by  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  (see  on  9'-  and 
cf.  Mk.  i3i).  The  cure  may  not,  indeed,  have  been  brought 
about  as  simply  as  this.  The  patient,  after  his  cure,  claimed 
that  the  healer  must  have  been  more  than  an  ordinary  man 
(9“-  **),  the  point  of  the  story  being  that  the  blindness  was 
congenital  (see  on  918f-).  The  only  case  in  the  Synoptists 
which  seems  to  be  a  cure  of  blindness  from  birth  is  that  of 
Mk.  822r,  and  there  the  language  used  is  not  quite  explicit. 
We  cannot  be  sure  of  what  happened  in  the  case  described  by 
Jn.1  No  one  can  assert  with  confidence  that  congenital 
blindness,  whether  complete  or  partial,  could  never  be  relieved 
by  the  use  of  natural  remedies;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  cure  in  Jn.  9*'11  is  not  said  to  have  been  instantaneous. 
The  border  line  between  possible  and  impossible  is  not  easy  to 
define  in  such  cases. 

The  story  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  deep 
rooted  in  the  evangelical  tradition,  being  found  in  all  the 
Gospels;  in  Mk.  it  is  a  “  miracle,”  outside  the  ordinary  course 

‘  Holtzmann  {Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  Tr.,  p.  193)  cites  a  case  of  cure 
of  "  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  of  many  years’  standing,"  resulting 
when  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves  was  displayed  in  1891.  There  were 
ten  other  cures  for  which  physicians  of  repute  could  find  no  medical 
explanation,  including  those  of  arms  and  legs  impotent  through 
rheumatism.  Holtzmann  thinks  that  these  cures  were  due  to 
"  suggestion  ”  made  by  the  spiritual  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  who  exhibited  the  relic  as  efficacious  to  cure ;  and 
he  cites  them  as  possible  parallels  to  some  of  the  Gospel  miracles. 
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of  nature,  quite  as  much  as  in  Jn.  Jn.  calls  it  a  tnjuuov  (614) 
which  suggested  to  the  people  that  Jesus  was  a  prophet,  because 
He  was  able  to  do  such  wonderful  things.  Nothing  is  said 
expressly  by  Jn.  of  this  “  sign  ”  being  a  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  &>£a  which  was  disclosed  in  the  works  of  Jesus  (cf.  2“), 
but  that  is  substantially  what  is  implied.  No  Gospel  suggests 
any  doubt  as  to  what  happened.  Jesus  literally  multiplied  the 
loaves,  so  that  five  of  them  fed  five  thousand;  and  yet,  after 
the  multitude  had  eaten,  more  bread  was  left  (for  the  fragments 
filled  twelve  baskets)  than  had  originally  been  provided. 

Many  explanations  have  been  offered  of  this  extraordinary 
incident  with  the  motive  of  rendering  it  more  credible; 1  but 
no  naturalistic  hypothesis  is  completely  satisfying.  Strauss 
urged  that  the  tradition  grew  out  of  Old  Testament  stories 
about  miraculous  meals  (see  note  on  6W).  Others  think  that 
the  narrative  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  arose  out  of  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  which  is  thus  placed  at  an  early 
period  in  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus;  but  this  is  to  rewrite 
the  narrative  of  the  Last  Supper  (see  further  on  611).  Others, 
again,  appeal  to  some  hypnotic  power  of  suggestion  possessed 
by  Jesus,  which  enabled  Him  to  persuade  people  that  they  had 
seen  what  they  had  not  seen.  This  will  not  commend  itself 
to  any  who  find  in  Him  the  Divine  attribute  of  truth  as  well 
as  that  of  power.  He  did  not  deceive  men  by  illusory  pretence, 
or  by  a  trick  which  would  impress  the  simple  folk  who  came 
to  hear  Him.  If,  as  we  hold,  the  narratives  of  Jn.  and  Mk. 
alike  go  back  to  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene,  it 
is  not  easy  to  dispose  of  the  available  evidence,  scanty  as  it  is, 
by  supposing  this  miracle  story  to  rest  on  a  mistaken  tradition 
of  what  really  happened. 

The  story  of  the  miracle  at  Cana  is  even  more  difficult  to 
believe,  and  it  is  not  at  all  so  well  attested  as  the  miraculous 
feeding.  It  rests  upon  the  Johannine  tradition  alone-,  and,  as 
has  been  observed  above  (p.  clxxvii),  the  occasion  for  working 
so  stupendous  a  miracle  was  hardly  adequate,  as  compared 
with  that  which  is  apparent  in  the  feeding  of  the  multitude. 
The  latter  was  a  work  of  kindly  charity;  the  former  only 
telieved  a  little  awkwardness  at  a  village  wedding.  The 
miracle  at  Cana  is  described  as  a  sign  of  power  over  inanimate 
nature,  in  that  water  was  literally  turned  into  wine  ;  and  the 
only  motive  assigned  by  Jn.  is  that  Jesus  thus  “manifested  His 
glory,  and  His  disciples  believed  on  Him  ”  (a11).  There  is 
nothing  quite  like  this  anywhere  else  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the 
rfyat  or  prodigy  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  performed  we 
1  See,  for  various  hypotheses,  Schweitzer,  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus,  pp.  41,  52,  60,  84.  326. 
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can  find  no  inner  meaning,  except  in  so  far  as  it  indicated 
superhuman  power. 

Various  ways  of  escape  from  the  literal  truth  of  the  narrative 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  Additional  Note  on  al#  (see 
also  on  29),  but  none  of  them  carries  complete  conviction. 
The  most  plausible  of  these  is  that  suggested  by  Wendt 
who  thinks  that  the  story  grew  up  round  some  traditional 
saying,  such  as  that  of  keeping  the  good  wine  until  the  end. 
It  is  noticeable,  indeed,  that  Jn.  does  not  tell  the  story  as  if  he 
were  telling  it  for  the  first  time  (see  on  2“) ;  he  tells  it  as  a  story 
already  in  currency.  But,  nevertheless,  its  particularity  of 
detail,  its  psychological  interest,  its  reference  to  the  setting 
aside  of  the  authority  of  Mary,  its  coherence,  all  indicate  that 
an  actual  incident  lies  behind  a1'11,  rather  than  that  it  has  been 
developed  out  of  a  single  terse  saying. 

That  there  was  a  feast  at  Cana,  and  that  Jesus  unexpectedly 
supplied  the  needs  of  a  wedding  party,  is  in  no  way  unlikely. 
That  some  of  His  disciples  who  were  present  (and  it  is  probable 
that  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  one)  discerned  in  His  action 
a  sign  of  His  superhuman  power  is  expressly  stated.  But  it 
is  not  said  that  Jesus  Himself  claimed  to  do  anything  mirac¬ 
ulous  on  the  occasion,  or  that  He  acquiesced  in  any  such 
interpretation  of  His  intervention.  His  complete  power  over 
nature  can  hardly  be  challenged  by  those  who  reoognise  His 
personality  as  Divine,  and  believe  that  He  afterwards  rose 
from  the  dead.  But  the  question  of  His  power  over  nature 
and  its  limits  does  not  arise  for  us  here,  unless  we  can  be  sure 
that  what  some  disciples  (the  other  guests  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  specially  impressed)  interpreted  as  miracle  would 
have  been  interpreted  m  the  same  way  by  ourselves  had  we 
been  there. 

In  regard  to  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  we  must  first  examine 
an  alleged  difficulty  which  does  not  present  itself  in  the  case 
of  the  other  Johaimine  miracles. 

_  It  is  asked,  How  could  Mk.  be  silent  about  so  notable  a 
miracle,  if  he  knew  that  it  had  taken  place  ?  The  argument 
e  silentio  is  always  precarious,  and  in  this  particular  instance 
it  is  especially  so.  None  of  the  Synoptists  mentions  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  but  they  pay  little  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
c.  5  onward  Jn.  devotes  himself  to  describing  the  increasing 
hostility  of  the  Pharisees  to  Jesus,  and  in  his  narrative  the 
climax  of  their  opposition  was  reached  when  the  Lazarus 
miracle  attracted  the  attention  and  inspired  the  enthusiasm  of 
many  people  at  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood.1  The  point 
1  Cf.  Richmond,  The  Gospel  of  the  Rejection,  p.  i+t. 
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in  the  story,  as  told  by  Jn.,  is  not,  primarily,  that  the  miracle 
was  a  stupendous  one,  but  that  it  did,  in  fact,  hasten  the  final 
decision  of  the  Jewish  authorities  to  secure  the  death  of  Jesus 
(n“).  The  Synoptists  tell  nothing  of  the  words  or  works 
of  Jesus  which  are  reported  in  cc.  5,  7-12  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
For  some  reason,  this  whole  ministry  and  not  merely  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  is  omitted  in  the  narrative  of  Mk.,  upon  which 
Lk.  and  Mt.  primarily  depend,  and  which  is  the  framework  of 
their  Gospels. 

No  serious  examination  of  Mk.  can  fail  to  observe  the 
fragmentary  character  of  his  Gospel.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
incidents  and  discourses,  which,  as  is  generally  held,  owe  their 
preservation  to  the  reminiscences  or  the  preaching  of  Peter. 
There  is  no  pretence  that  the  Marcan  Gospel  is  a  complete 
narrative.  Now  Peter  does  not  appear  once  in  Part  II.  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (cc.  Sj  7-1*).  He  is  not  represented  as 
having  been  present  in  Jerusalem  or  Bethany  until  the  Last 
Supper  (13*),  although  it  is  probable  that  he  was  present  at 
Uie  supper  at  Bethany  of  which  Jn.  tells  I2U  (cf.  Mk.  I4W-). 
He  appears  to  have  come  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover. 
More  particularly,  Peter  is  replaced  by  Thomas  as  the  leader 
and  chief  spokesman  in  the  story  of  Lazarus,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  present  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dead  man  being  raised,  or  for  some  little  time  afterwards  (see 
on  ii1*).  If  he  were  not  an  eye-witness  of  what  happened,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  did  not  include  the  story  among  his 
reminiscences.  He  had  been  present  when  Jairus’  daughter 
was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  this  was  duly  recorded  by  Mk. 
(5*^))  as  one  Peter’s  experiences.  There  was  no  special 
reason  why  a  second  miracle  of  revivification  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  if  Peter  did  not  see  it;  indeed,  it  would  weaken  the 
credibility  of  any  man’s  reminiscences  if  he  included  in  them 
an  incident  so  extraordinary,  of  which  he  had  not  first-hand 
knowledge. 

But  more  than  this  should  be  said  about  Mk.’s  omission  to 
note  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  in  which  he  is  followed 
by  Mt.  and  Lk.  The  Synoptic  account  of  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Jesus  into  Jerusalem  provides  no  explanation  of  the  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  with  which  He  was  received  on  this  His  last  visit. 
Up  to  c.  11,  Mk.  tells  of  no  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem.  How 
then  did  it  come  to  pass  that  the  people  of  the  city  treated  His 
entry  as  a  royal  progress  ?  ‘ ‘  Many  spread  their  garments  upon 
the  way  .  .  .  they  cried,  Hosanna,  Blessed  is  He  that  oometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ”  (Mk.  ii*-  “).  The  only  evangelist 
who  gives  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  is  Jn.,  who  says  explicitly 
that  it  was  the  report  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany 
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which  so  excited  the  people  that  even  the  Pharisees  had  to 
confess  “  the  world  is  gone  after  Him.”  It  is  Jn.’s  habit  to 
correct  Mk.  where  he  deems  it  necessary  (see  p.  xcvii);  and 
at  this  point,  by  rectifying  a  serious  omission  in  Mk.,  he  makes 
the  story  of  the  triumphal  entry  coherent  for  the  first  time.1 

We  now  come  to  the  details  of  the  miracle  as  told  by  Jn., 
for  miracle  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  he  held  it  to  be.  As 
compared  with  the  Synoptic  miracles  of  reviving  the  dead, 
from  one  point  of  view  it  is  much  more  surprising.  For  the 
revivification  of  a  corpse  more  than  three  days  dead  would  be 
more  impressive  than  the  raising  up  of  a  child  only  just  dead 
(Mk.  s«f),  or  of  a  young  man  brought  out  for  burial  (Lk.  fu), 
as  that  speedily  follows  death  in  the  East.  Indeed,  in  these 
Synoptic  stories  the  hypothesis  that  death  had  not  actually 
taken  place  before  Jesus  spoke  the  word  which  restored  them, 
is  not  formally  excluded.  Jesus  said  that  the  daughter  of 
Jairus  was  not  dead,  although  no  one  believed  Him  ;  and 
instances  are  not  lacking  of  persons  being  prepared  for  burial 
who  were  really  alive.  Even  those  who  reject  all  miracula 
need  find  no  difficulty  in  Mk.  5®  or  Lk.  7U. 

There  is  a  certain  similarity  in  Jn.’s  narrative  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  to  these  stories  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  The  revivification 
was  brought  about  in  all  cases  by  the  voice  of  Jesus  (ii44). 
Again,  Jesus  is  made  by  Jn.  to  say  that  the  sickness  of  Lazarus 
was  not  unto  death  (n4)  and  that  His  friend  had  fallen  asleep 
(cf.  Mk.  5®):  “  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep  ” 
(ix11,  where  see  note).  It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
Lazarus  was  in  a  kind  of  death-like  trance,  which  his  sisters 
had  mistaken  for  death,®  which  persisted  for  three  days  in 
the  tomb,  but  which  was  dispelled  when  the  tomb  was  opened, 
and  the  loud  voice  of  authority  was  heard.  Martha,  indeed, 
said  that  the  body  was  decomposed  (11®),  but  that  is  only  what 
she  would  expect  on  the  fourth  day  after  death,  and  there  is  no 
hint  in  the  narrative  that  she  was  right  about  it.  Vv.  41, 42, 
would,  on  such  a  theory,  represent  the  joy  of  Jesus  in  finding 
that  His  friend  was  still  alive. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  even  if  this  naturalistic  explanation 
represents  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  effect  produced  on  the 
spectators  would  be  overwhelming.  They  would  conclude 
that  one  possessed  of  such  powers  in  recalling  a  buried  man  to 

1  CL  Headlam,  Miracles  of  the  N.T.,  p.  226,  and  Garvie.TAe  Beloved 
Disciple,  p.  129  ;  contra,  Burkitt.  The  Gospel  History  and  its  Trans¬ 
mission,  p.  222,  and  Moffatt,  Introduction  to  Lit.  ofN.T.,  p.  539. 

1  Renan  held  that  the  supposed  resuscitation  was  a  fraud  arranged 
by  the  sisters,  with  the  connivance  of  Jesus  Himself  de  Jesus, 
c.  22).  But  this  is  now  upheld  by  few  critics,  if  by  any  ;  and  it  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  Jesus. 
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life  must  be  superhuman.  Their  report  would  draw  to  Jesus 
many  adherents,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  His  entry 
into  Jerusalem  was  received  would  be  a  natural  consequence. 

But  the  narrative  of  c.  11,  as  it  stands,  is  not  consistent 
with  such  a  theory.  Jn.’s  comments  on  the  words  of  Jesus 
(cf.  v.  13)  cannot  always  be  regarded  as  final  (see  on  2“);  but 
here  at  v.  14  he  records  that  Jesus  had  said  plainly,  “Lazarus 
is  dead.”  The  evangelist  accepted  this  as  a  fact,  and  he  depicts 
the  demeanour  of  Jesus  throughout,  not  as  that  of  one  who 
was  serene  in  His  consciousness  that  His  friend  was  still  living, 
but  as  that  of  one  who  knew  that  Lazarus  was  dead,  and  who 
proposed  to  use  the  supernormal  forces  which  He  possessed 
to  restore  him  to  life,  in  order  that  the  disciples  and  the  other 
bystanders  might  “  believe  ”  (w.  15,  42).  We  cannot,  indeed, 
claim  on  any  hypothesis  that  we  have  in  c.  n  the  exact  words 
which  Jesus  used  in  speaking  about  the  death  of  Lazarus  and 
in  His  consolation  of  Martha.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  story 
having  been  written  down  until  half  a  century  or  more  after  the 
event;  and  if,  as  we  hold,  it  represents  an  historical  incident, 
it  depends  on  the  memory  of  a  very  old  man,  who  has  all  his  life 
pondered  on  it  as  the  greatest  of  his  Master’s  works  of  mercy, 
and  as  a  signal  illustration  of  His  words  of  mystery,  “I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  ”  (v.  25). 

It  has  been  thought,  indeed,  that  the  whole  story  was  built 
up  round  this  saying.  But  it  cannot  be  treated  as  a  mere 
invention  or  as  a  parable  constructed  to  convey  spiritual  truth, 
like  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  which  has  been  regarded 
by  some  critics  as  its  germ.  The  literary  method  of  Jn.  is 
quite  different  (cf.  p.  lxxxiii).  He  means  to  narrate  something 
that  really  happened,  and  he  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture.  The 
distinction,  e.g.,  of  the  characters  of  Martha  and  Mary  is 
remarkably  exposed  (see  on  v.  20).  The  description  of  the 
agitation  of  Jesus  (w.  34,  35)  is  not  such  as  a  romancer  would 
have  ventured  to  set  down.  The  Jews  at  v.  37,  instead  of 
referring  to  the  Synoptic  raisings  from  the  dead,  as  they  would 
certainly  have  been  made,  to  do  by  a  writer  of  fiction,  refer 
instead  to  the  recent  healing  of  the  blind  man  at  Jerusalem 
(see  note  in  loci). 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  narrative  of  c.  n  describes 
a  remarkable  incident  in  the  ministiy  of  Jesus.  It  may  be 
that  the  details  are  not  reproduced  by  Jn.  with  such  precision 
as  a  modem  historian  would  desiderate.  In  that  case,  there 
is  room  for  the  hypothesis  that  Lazarus  was  raised  from  a 
death-like  trance  by  an  extraordinary  effort  of  will,  and  exer¬ 
cise  of  spiritual  power,  by  Jesus.  Those  who  do  not  accept 
“  miracle  ”  in  any  form  may  be  inclined  to  adopt  some  such 
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hypothesis.  But  that  Jesus  could  literally  recall  the  dead  to 
life  is  not  impossible  of  credence  by  any  one  who_  believes 
that  He  Himself  1 1  rose  from  the  dead.”  The  miracle  of 
Lazarus  is  on  a  different  level  from  the  recorded  miracle  at 
Cana,  where  it  is  not  the  spiritual  forces  at  the  command  of 
Jesus  that  are  in  question,  but  the  transformation  of  water 
into  wine  by  a  mere  fiat  of  His  word,  comparable  to  the  Fiat 
lux  in  the  ancient  story  of  Creation.  But  he  is  a  bold  dogmatist 
who,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  will  venture 
to  set  precise  limits  to  the  exercise  of  spiritual  force  even  by 
ordinary  human  beings,  still  less  when  He  who  sets  it  in  action 
has  all  the  potentialities  of  the  spiritual  world  at  His  command. 


CHAPTER  VII 
COMMENTARIES 

Or  patristic  commentaries  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  earliest 
is  that  by  Heracleon ,l  of  which  only  fragments,  dealing  mainly 
with  cc.  r,  4,  are  extant.  It  illustrates  the  Gnostic  applications 
of  the  text.  Origen's  commentary  *  is  strikingly  original, 
but,  after  his  manner,  is  often  fantastic;  it  is  essential  to  the 
student  of  the  exegesis  of  the  third  century.  Chrysostom  8  is 
eloquent  and  vigorous,  hut,  full  as  his  homilies  are,  I  have 
not  found  his  exposition  of  much  service.  The  Fathers  were 
generally  better  theologians  than  critics,  and  this  is  especi¬ 
ally  true  of  Chrysostom.  He  does  not  reach  the  heights  of 
Augustine,  who  can  pack  a  sermon  into  an  epigram  and  who 
has  always  been  reckoned  among  the  very  greatest  of  commen¬ 
tators  ;  but  even  his  commentaries  are  valuable  rather  for  his 
insight  into  great  spiritual  truths  than  for  their  precise  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  text.  The  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
by  Nonnus  ( circa  400  a.d.)  is  a  remarkable  feat,  its  Homeric 
hexameters  following  the  text  closely  enough,  but  it  is  not 
instructive  to  the  modem  reader.  As  a  translation,  Jerome's 
Vulgate  is  in  no  need  of  praise.  I  have  found  the  writings 
of  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irentzus  more  valuable  than  any  of  the 
set  commentaries  by  the  Fathers :  Ignatius  for  his  theological 

1  See  p.  lxxiii. 

*  The  best  edition  is  that  by  A.  E.  Brooke  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  2  vols.,  1896). 

*  Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  St.John  are  accessible  in  English  in  the 
Oxford  "  Library  of  the  Fathers.” 
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presuppositions,  which  are  markedly  like  those  of  the  Fourth 
Evangelist,1  Justin  *  and  IreniEus  for  their  use  of  the  Gospel, 
which  is  often  of  great  value  as  bringing  out  the  original 
meaning.  „ 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  collect  or  collate  the  views 
qf  modem  commentators,8  although  I  am  very  sensible  of 
qbligations  to  many  of  them.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  great  commentaries  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  such  as 
those  of  Briickner,  Meyer,  Westcott,  Godet,  of  former  genera¬ 
tions,  have  not  been  produced*  Scholars  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  rather  to  the  historical  and  critical  problems  of  the 
“  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  ”  than  to  the  exposition  in 
detail  of  the  text.  I  have  given  references  in  the  Introduction 
and  Notes  to  many  essays  and  treatises  on  these  problems, 
published  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  which  are  full  of 
valuable  and  illuminating  comment.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  aids  to  Johannine  study  to  be  found  in  the  learned 
Biblical  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias  of  our  time.  Par¬ 
ticular  mention  should  be  made  of  E.  A.  Abbott’s  Johannine 
Grammar,  which  is  now  as  indispensable  to  the  expositor  for 
its  grammatical  distinctions  (sometimes  too  subtle)  as  Wet- 
stein’s  great  work  is  still  indispensable  for  its  classical  parallels 
to  the  language  of  the  N.T. 

The  treatment  of  the  historical  and  critical  problems  in¬ 
volved  is  very  difficult.  Perhaps  we  have  not  data  for  their 
complete  solution.  But  all  such  inquiries  are  subsidiary  to 
the  exposition  of  the  sacred  text  itself.  This  is  at  once  more 
important  and  more  difficult.  It  is  vastly  more  important 
to  learn  what  the  evangelist  meant  to  teach,  and  what  was  the 
picture  of  our  Lord  that  was  present  to  his  mind,  than  to  know 
whether  the  book  was  written  by  an  apostle  or  by  the  pupil  of 
an  apostle,  important  as  this  is  in  its  place.  Again,  the  ex¬ 
positor’s  task  is  specially  difficult,  if  he  tries  to  place  himself 
m  the  position  of  those  who  read  the  Gospel  when  it  was  first 
published.  Its  appeal  to  the  twentieth  century  cannot  be 
unfolded  until  the  lesseT  task  has  been  in  some  measure  accom¬ 
plished,  of  setting  forth  its  appeal  to  the  second  century. 
Before  we  venture  to  appraise  the  permanent  value  of  the 
writer’s  teaching,  we  must  first  discover  what  he  meant  to 
say.  And  this  discovery  is  sometimes  disconcerting,  perhaps 
because  the  author  moves  in  spiritual  regions  of  thought 

1  See  p.  Ixxi.  *  See  p.  ixxv. 

*  A  full  list  will  be  found  in  Moffatt's  Introd.  to  the  N.T. 

4  A  recent  commentary  by  Walter  Bauer,  Das  Johamies  Evangelium 
(Tubingen,  1925),  is  packed  with  scholarly  comment,  although  it  is 
not  on  a  large  scale. 
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too  high  for  us,  perhaps  because  his  convictions  are  un¬ 
welcome  to  the  scientific  temper  of  our  time.  The  most 
profound  book  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  truly  interpreted, 
as  it  was  written,  only  by  a  disciple,  by  one  who  is  willing  to 
learn. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 
ST.  JOHN 


THE  PROLOGUE  (I.  1-18) 

1.  ’Ev  apx$  f)V  o  Aoyos, 

The  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  is  in  the  form  of  a  hymn,1  whose 
theme  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  explanatory  com¬ 
ments  being  added  at  various  points.  Speculations  about  the 
Logos  of  God  were  current  among  Greek  thinkers,  and  Jn.  does 
not  stay  to  explain  the  term,  which  was  in  common  use  at  the 
time.  But  he  sets  out,  simply  and  without  argument,  what  he 
believes  the  true  doctrine  to  be;  and  he  finds  its  origin  in  the 
Jewish  teaching  about  the  Word  of  God  rather  than  in  the 
theosophy  of  Greek  Gnosticism.  Its  final  justification  is  the 
Life  and  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Paul  had  declared  that  “  a  man  in  Christ  is  a  new  creation  " 
(muvj )  KTunv,'  2  Cor.  S17).  This  thought  is  connected  by  Jn. 
with  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  creative  Word,  and  accordingly 
he  begins  by  stating  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  phrases  which 
recall  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  Divine  Pre-existent  Word  (w.  i,  2) 

1.  1.  Ir  ApxH  V  4  X<Syos.  The  book  of  Genesis  opens  with 
hi  dpxS  iiroirjaev  o  6tot  rov  ovpavov  k al  r tp>  yr/v.  But  Jn. 
begins  his  hymn  on  the  creative  Logos  even  farther  back. 
Before  anything  is  said  by  him  about  creation,  he  proclaims 
that  the  Logos  was  in  being  originally — b>  apxq  jjv,  not  «- 
tpxfi  tybero  (see  for  the  distinction  on  8“).  This  doctrine  is 
also  found  in  the  Apocalypse .  In  that  book,  Christ  is  also  called 
the  Word  of  God  (19“),  and  He  is  represented  (22“)  as  claiming 
pre-existence  :  “  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and 
the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end.”  Paul,  who  does  not  apply 
1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  cxliv. 
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*al  o  Aoyos  fjv  irpos  iw 
kcu  0<os  vjv  i  Aoyos. 

the  title  "  Logos  ”  to  Christ,  yet  has  the  same  doctrine  of  His 
pre-existence:  “  He  is  before  all  things  ”  (Col.  i17).  With  this 
cf,  the  words  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  17s. 

Philo  does  not  teach  the  pre-existence  of  the  I.ogos  (see 
Introd.,  p.  cxl) ;  but  a  close  parallel  to  Jn.’s  doctrine  is  the  claim 
of  Wisdom  (<ro0i'a)  in  Prov.  8s*,  mJpros  .  .  .  wpo  row  atfivos 
tfk/uX iutri  put  iv  ipx5>  T<™  TVV  7 hohjwxu.  Jn.  never 
employs  the  word  0-0 (or  <ro'0os),  while  he  uses  Xoyos  of  the 
Personal  Christ  only  here  and  at  v.  14;  but  it  is  the  Hebrew 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word  going  forth  (Aoyos  irpo<£opi«Ss) 
rather  than  the  Greek  doctrine  of  immanent  Divine  Reason 
(Aoyos  ivStaOtTos)  which  governs  his  thought  of  the  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 

Aoyos  is  apparently  used  of  the  Personal  Christ  at  Heb.  411 
(this  difficulty  need  not  be  examined  here);  as  we  hold  it  to  be 
in  I  Jn.  I1,  8  r)V  iw  dpxys  8  aja)*iaptv  .  .  .  vtpi  too  Aoyov  Tijs 
£wijs  (see  for  iw’  iptfjs  on  15s7  below,  and  cf.  Introd.,  p.  hd). 

koI  4  \<5yos  V  irpiis  -lie  0e<5r.  fki  irpos  nva  is  not  a  classical 
constr.,  and  the  meaning  of  irpos  here  is  not  quite  certain. 
It  is  generally  rendered  apud,  as  at  Mk.  6®  91®  14*9,  Lk.  941; 
but  Abbott  (Diat.  2366)  urges  that  irpos  m  Otiv  carries  the 
sense  of  “having  regard  to  God,”  “  looking  toward  God” 
(cf.  51*).  This  sense  of  direction  may  be  implied  in  1  Jn.  21 
irapttitAyrov  lypp.iv  irpos  tot  war  (pa,  but  less  probably  in  I  Jn.  Is, 
tjjv  iu)Tp>  T1JV  a’uovwv  yris  pv  irpos  tot  waripa,  which  provides  a 
close  parallel  to  the  present  passage.  In  Prov.  8*,  Wisdom 
says  of  her  relation  to  God,  ypyi'  irop’  airi:  and  in  like 
manner  at  Jn.  175,  Jesus  speaks  of  His  pre-incamate  glory  as 
being  wapa  <roi  It  is  improbable  that  Jn.  meant  to  distinguish 
the  meanings  of  wapa  trot  at  17*  and  of  irpos  tov  0 «o'v  at  il. 
We  cannot  get  a  better  rendering  here  than  “  the  Word  was 
with  God.” 

The  imperfect  ye  is  used  in  all  three  clauses  of  this  verse, 
and  is  expressive  in  each  case  of  continuous  timeless  existence. 

•col  fc&s  V  4  X4V«>  “  the  Word  was  God  ”  (the  constr. 
being  similar  to  it rtvpa  o  Otos  of  4s4).  &os  is  the  predicate, 
and  is  anarthrous,  as  at  Rom.  9®,  6  tav  (w\  n-avrtov  Aids.  L  reads 
4  fltds,  but  this  would  identify  the  Logos  with  the  totality  of 
divine  existence,  and  would  contradict  the  preceding  clause. 

This,  the  third  clause  of  the  majestic  proclamation  with 
which  the  Gospel  opens,  asserts  uncompromisingly  the  Divinity 
of  the  Logos,  His  Pre-existence  and  Personality  having  been 
first  stated;  cf.  10“  ao48,  and  Phil.  2* 
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2.  oSto*  %v  Iv  apxfi  wpot  riv  @tov. 

3.  eravra  Si  avrov  cylviro, 

•cal  \v>pu  avrov  lyivtto  oiSl  tv. 

8.  This  verse  reiterates,  after  a  fashion  which  we  shall  find 
Jn.  to  favour,  what  has  been  said  already  in  v.  1,  laying  stress, 
however,  upon  the  fact  that  the  relationship  with  Deity  implied 
in  s-pos  rav  Otov  was  eternal;  it,  too,  was  “  in  the  beginning.” 
That  is  to  say,  v.  2  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  three  pro¬ 
positions  laid  down  in  v.  1,  all  of  which  were  true  <•<  dpvij. 

For  the  emphatic  use  of  owes,  cf.  ils  6“  718  15s. 

The  Creative  Word  (».  3) 

8.  ihSktci  (all  things  severally,  as  distinct  from  4  K&apm, 
the  totality  of  the  universe,  v.  10)  8c’  adrou  lyivm,  “all  things 
came  into  being  (for  creation  is  a  becoming,  as  contrasted  with 
the  essential  being  of  the  Word)  through  Him.” 

In  the  Hebrew  story  of  creation,  each  successive  stage  is 
introduced  by  “  And  God  said  ”  (Gen.  r»).  The  Psalmist 
personifies  in  poetical  fashion  this  creative  word:  “By  the 
word  of  Yahweh  were  the  heavens  made  ”  (Ps.  33*;  cf.  Ps.  147“, 
Isa.  55u).  In  later  Judaism,  this  doctrine  was  consolidated 
into  prose;  cf.,  e.g.,  “  Thou  saidst,  Let  heaven  and  earth  be 
made,  and  Thy  Word  perfected  the  work”  (2  Esd.  6**;  cf. 
Wisd.  91).  This  was  a  Jewish  belief  which  Philo  developed  in 
his  own  way  and.  with  much  variety  of  application,  sometimes 
inclining  to  the  view  that  the  Aoyos  was  a  mere  passive  instru¬ 
ment  employed  by  God,  at  other  times,  under  Greek  influence, 
regarding  it  as  the  cosmic  principle,  the  formative  thought  of 

8,  4.  Kal  aflreC  tyivtro  odSe  Iv.  This  expresses 

negatively  what  has  been  said  positively  in  the  previous  line, 
a  common  construction  in  Hebrew  poetry  (cf.  Ps.  i8M-  37  39®, 
etc).  Jn.  uses  this  device  several  times  (e.g.  1”  3™  6“,  1  Jn.  i8  2*). 
“Apart  from  Him  nothing  came  into  being.”  The  sen¬ 
tence  excludes  two  false  beliefs,  both  of  which  had  currency, 
especially  in  Gnostic  circles:  (a)  that  matter  is  eternal,  and  (b) 
that  angels  or  aeons  had  a  share  in  the  work  of  creation. 

The  interpretation  of  this  passage  during  the  first  four 
centuries  implies  a  period  or  full-stop  at  tk,  whereas  since 
Chrysostom  the  sentence  has  been  generally  taken  as  ending 
with  8  yeyovcv  :  “  apart  from  Him  nothing  came  into  being 
that  did  come  into  being.”  8  yiyovtv,  if  we  adopt  the  later 
view  of  the  constr.,  is  redundant  and  adds  nothing  to  the  sense. 

1  See  Introd.,  p.  cxl. 
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4.  S  yiyovtv  b  ttvr<ji  liar)  r/v, 

But  this  kind  of  emphatic  explicitness  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  style  of  Jn.  It  is  also  the  case  that  Jn.  favours  tv  with 
a  dative  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  e.g.  13“  if  16*, 

1  Jn.  24  310, 18  ■ 19  4a,  so  that  to  begin  with  iv  avnf  in  v.  4  would 
be  in  his  manner. 

The  early  uncials,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  punctuation, 
while  the  later  manuscripts  generally  put  the  point  after  yiyovtv. 
But  the  evidence  of  MSS.  as  to  punctuation  depends  upon  the 
interpretations  of  the  text  with  which  scribes  were  familiar, 
and  has  no  independent  authority.  In  the  present  passage 
the  Old  Syriac,1  Latin,  and  Sahidic  versions,  as  well  as  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  decidedly  favour  the  placing  of  the  point  after 
b,  the  O.L.  b  putting  this  beyond  doubt  by  inserting  aulem 
in  the  next  clause  :  “  quod  autem  factum  est,  in  eo  uita  est.” 
The  interpretation  which  places  the  point  after  Jv  was 
adopted  by  Catholics  and  Gnostics  alike  in  the  early  centuries; 
cf.  Irenseus  {Hot.  11.  ii.  4,  Hi.  viii.  3),  Hippolytus  (c.  Noetum,  12), 
Origen  (in  Joann.  36,  etc.),  Clem.  Alex.  (Pad.  i.  11,  Strom. 
vi.  11),  and,  apparently,  Tertullian  (adv.  Prax.  21).  It  is 
difficult  to  resist  their  witness  to  the  construction  of  the  Greek, 
provided  that  the  next  sentence  as  read  by  them  yields  an 
intelligible  meaning. 

Harris  *  defends  the  construction  “  without  Him  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made,”  by  citing  a  passage  from  the 
Stoic  Chrysippus  winch  is  alike  redundant  in  form;  Fate  is 
*'  the  Aoyos  according  to  which  all  things  that  have  been  made 
have  been  made,  and  all  things  that  are  being  made  are  being 
made,  and  all  things  that  are  to  be  made  will  be  made.” 


The  Word  issuing  in  Life  and  Light  (w.  4,  5) 

4.  S  yiyovtv  b  air$  t«li  V.  “  That  which  has  come  into 
being  was,  in  Him,  Life,”  i.e.  the  life  which  was  eternally  in  the 
Word,  when  it  goes  forth,  issues  in  created  life,  and  this  is  true 
both  of  (a)  the  physical  and  (b)  the  spiritual  world,  (a)  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  and  the  Word,  is  the  Life  (n“  14*),  the  Living 
One  (6  £wv,  Rev.  i17) ;  and  it  is  through  this  Life  of  His  that 
all  created  things  hold  together  and  cohere  {to  mvra  b  aAnJ 
<rmi<m)Ktv,  Col.  l17).  (b)  In  the  spiritual  order,  this  is  also 
true.  The  Son  having  life  in  Himself  (5s8)  gives  life  to  whom¬ 
soever  he  wishes  (o&s  8iXa  (wnroUi,  5“).  Cf.  1  Jn.  s11,  and 


1  Also  the  Peshitta  ;  see  Burkitt,  J.T.S.,  April  1903,  p. 

•  "  Stoic  Origins  of  St.  John's  Gospel,"  in  Bulletin  of  Jt 
Library,  Jan.  1922,  quoting  Stobaeus,  Phys.  180. 
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*nt  ^  (an)  yv  TO  ^M) s  tSv  dvffpiMrwr 

5.  Kat  To  </>uk  b  rfi  a-KOTty. 

sal  rj  o-ko ria  avro  ov  KartXafiev. 

see  on  17**,  The  children  of  God  are  those  who  are  quickened 
by  a  spiritual  begetting  (see  on  v.  r3) .  See  also  on  6*>. 

If  iv  avrio  is  the  true  reading  at  315  (where  see  note),  we  have 
another  instance  there  of  iv  air <j>  being  awkwardly  placed  in 
the  sentence. 

Presumably  because  of  this  awkward  position  of  lv  aba, 
some  Western  authorities  «D,  many  Old  Latin  texts,  and  the 
Old  Syriac,  replace  %v  by  early  ;  interpreting,  as  it  seems,  the 
sentence  to  mean  “  that  which  has  come  into  being  in  Him  is 
life.  But  this  reading  and  rendering  may  safely  be  set  aside 
as  due  to  misapprehension  of  the  meaning. 

•tol  4  m  V  t4  Tfiv  ivBpdww.  The  first  movement  of 
the  Divine  Word  at  the  beginning  was  the  creation  of  Light 
(Gen.  Is).  This  was  the  first  manifestation  of  Life  in  the 
Mxr/ios,  and  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  Divine  Life  and  the 
Li&ht  “  s®™8  breath:  “  With  Thee  is  the  fountain 

of  life,  and  in  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light  ”  (Ps.  36*).  God  is 
Lfgh*  (1  Jn.  1*)  as  well  as  Life,  if  indeed  there  is  any  ultimate 
difference  between  these  two  forms  of  energy  (see  on  8la). 

In  this  verse,  Jn.  does  not  dwell  on  the  thought  of  the  Word’s 
Life  as  the  Light  of  the  k6<tuo%  but  passes  at  once  to  the  spiritual 
creation;  the  Life  of  the  Word  was,  at  the  beginning,  the  Light 
of  men.  Cf.  12“  9®,  and  see  especially  on  8ia  for  the  Hebrew 
origins  and  development  of  this  thought,  which  reaches  its 
fullest  expression  in  the  majestic  claim  ly<i  et/u  r&  too 

Philo  speaks  of  the  sun  as  a  irapaSelyfia  of  the  Divine  Word 
(de  sotnn,  i.  15);  but  he  does  not,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed, 
connect  life  and  light  explicitly. 

8.  -rt  +5*  b  rfi  .neon*  +uiv«.  The  guiding  thought  is 
still  the  story  of  the  creation  of  light,  which  dissipated  the 
darkness  of  chaos.  But  this  is  a  story  which  ever  repeats  itself 
in  the  spirituri  world;  Jn.  does  not  say  “  the  Light  shone,"  but 
the  Light  shtneir  In  i  Jn.  2s  he  applies  the  thought  directly 
to  the  passing  of  spiritual  darkness  because  of  the  shining  of 
Oinst  the  true  light  ($  anoria  ^apdyerae  ««l  to  ^  to  iXV9ivbv 
V&V  $<uv«).  ,  ^ 

itol  okotlcc  oOtA  ofl  KUTlXa^cv.  KaToXa/r/Savciv  generally 
means  to  seize  ”  or  “apprehend,”  whether  physically 
ir1  ’  or  uitellectually  (Acts  ioM  25* 

Lph.  3“,  etc.).  Thus  we  may  translate  “  the  darkness  appre- 
hended  it  not,  t*e.  did  not  understand  or  appreciate  it;  and  so 
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the  vulg.  has  tenebrae  earn  non  comprehenderunt ,  the  note  of 
tragedy  being  struck  at  once,  which  appears  again,  w.  io,  n 
(where,  however,  the  verb  is  napaXafifiavav) ;  see  on  31*. 

But  KaraXaitfiavav  often  means  also  to  “  overtake  ” 
(Gen.  312*,  Ex.  15*,  Ecclus.  n10,  1  Thess.  s*);  Moulton- 
Milligan  illustrate  from  the  papyri  this  use  of  the  verb,  viz.  of 
evil  “  overtaking  ”  one.  This  is  its  meaning  in  the  only  other 
place  where  it  occurs  in  Jn.,  viz.  1236,  fva  yrij  avoria  fytas 
KKTaXdfjj),  “  lest  darkness  overtake  you.” 1  Origen  (with  other 
Greek  interpreters)  takes  Ka.r4Xa.ptv  in  this  sense  here,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  thought  is  of  darkness  perpetually  pursuing 
light,  and  never  overtaking  it.2  The  meaning  “  overtake  in 
pursuit”  readily  passes  into  “  overcome  e.g.  2  Macc.  8“, 
where  it  is  said  that  God  is  able  “  to  overcome  those  who  come 
upon  us  ”  (rovs  tpxojwovs  4<f>  Tjfias  .  .  .  KOTaXafitiv) ,  A  classi¬ 
cal  parallel  is  cited  by  Field  from  Herod,  i.  87,  it  S>pa  irdvra 
pev  clvSpa  aficvvvvTa  to  xvp,  Hwoptyovt  8r  ovxcrt  KaraXafiiiv,  i.e. 

1  ‘  when  he  saw  .  .  .  that  they  were  unable  to  overcome  the  fire.” 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  present  verse  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  thought  of  Christ's  rejection  does 
not  appear,  and  could  not  fitly  appear,  until  after  the  statement 
of  His  historical  ‘‘coming  into  the  world”  (w.  9,  10).  We 
have  not  yet  come  to  this,  and  it  is  the  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  Creation  narrative  that  is  still  in  view.  Thus  in  the  Hymn 
of  Wisdom  (Wis.  7“)  we  have  :  “  Night  succeeds  the  Light, 
but  evil  does  not  overcome  wisdom  ”  (<ro<£««  81  ovk  dvrurguti 
Kama).  The  darkness  did  not  overcome  the  light  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  light  still  shines.  This  is  not  the  note  of 
tragedy,  but  the  note  of  triumph.  Good  always  conquers  evil. 
“  The  darkness  did  not  overcome  the  light  ”  (so  R.  V.  marg.). 

Philo’s  commentary  on  Gen.  Is  is  in  agreement  with  this 
interpretation.  He  says  that  to  vorjrdv  </>£is  is  the  image  of 
$(105  Aoyos,  which  is  the  image  of  God.  This  may  be  called 
Tmvaiytia,  “  universal  brightness  ”  (cf.  812).  On  the  first  day 
of  creation  this  light  dispelled  the  darkness  :  tjr«8y  8i  4>u<t  /xb- 
lytvtTO,  tmiros  Si  4nrt£4orq  kcu  vjrt\mpTjo-tv,a  i.e.  “  darkness 
yielded  to  it  and  retreated.”  Jn.  applies  this  thought  to  Christ 
as  the  Light  of  the  world.  There  is  never  an  eclipse  of  this 
Sun. 

C.  J.  Ball  suggested  *  that  behind  noriXa fltv  lies  a  confusion 
of  two  Aramaic  verbs,  Vap(  “take,  receive,”  and  ^,3pN) 
“darken.”  He  holds  that,  both  here  and  at  12s5,  the  original 

1  See  also  the  reading  of  HD  at  61’  and  the  note  there. 

2  In  Ioann.  76  ;  cf.  also  Brooke's  edition,  ii.  314. 

*  dt  opif.  mundi,  9, 

4  Quoted  by  Burney,  A  rama 


lie  Origin, 


5.,  P-  30. 
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6.  lEyev«ro  dvdpurtros  airtoraXfiivor  vapa  010  tin.  auru, 

Aramaic  (which  he  finds  behind  the  Greek)  was  nAspK  tA, 
“obscured  it  not,”  and  that  this  was  misread  nAap  to, 
“  received  it  not.”  1  This  is  ingenious,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
KuriXafitv  is  good  Greek  for  “  overcome,”  so  that  there  is  no 
need  to  suppose  any  corruption  of  the  original  text. 

Explanatory  Comment:  John  the  Baptist  was  not  the  Light 
(vv.  6-9) 

A  feature  of  the  style  of  Jn.  is  his  habit  of  pausbg  to  com¬ 
ment  on  words  which  he  has  recorded  (cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxiv). 
Here  we  have  a  parenthetical  note  to  explain  that  the  Light  of 
which  the  Logos  hymn  sings  is  not  John  the  Baptist.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  was  inserted  as  necessary  to  combat 
the  pretensions  of  some  Christians  who  exalted  the  Baptist 
unduly  (cf.  Acts  18“  I9af-) ;  but  see  on  v.  20  below. 

For  Jn.,  as  for  Mk.,  the  “  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  ”  (Mk.  i1),  began  with  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  Jn. 
does  not  stay  to  record  stories  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus,  as  Lk.  and 
Mt.  do.  He  opens  his  Gospel  with  a  mystical  hymn  about  the 
Logos,  which  reminds  the  reader  that  the  true  beginnings  of  the 
wonderful  life  are  lost  in  the  timeless  and  eternal  Life  of  God. 
But  in  the  Gospel  Jn.  is  to  describe  the  historical  manifestation 
of  the  Word,  and  this  was  prepared  for,  and  introduced  by,  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist.  Upon  this  Jn.  dwells  more  fully  than 
any  other  evangelist,  probably  because  his  informant,  the  aged 
son  of  Zebedee,  was  himself  one  of  the  Baptist’s  disciples.  For 
the  use  made  by  Jn.  of  Mk.,  see  Introd.,  pp.  xevi,  c  ;  and  the 
correspondences  between  Mk.  r  and  Jn.  1  in  regard  to  what 
they  tell  about  the  Baptist  and  his  sayings  are  remarkable. 

Mk.  i2  introduces  the  Baptist  by  quoting  Mai.  31,  “  I  send 
my  messenger  before  my  face  Jn.  introduces  him  as  a  man 
"  sent  from  God.”  Both  Mk.  i*  and  Jn.  i2S  apply  to  him  the 
prophecy  of  Isa.  40*.  Mk.  i7  gives  two  utterances  of  the 
Baptist  about  Christ  which  reappeaT  Jn.  1“-  *.  Mk.  18 

and  Jn.  1“  both  report  the  emphasis  laid  by  the  Baptist  on  his 
baptism  being  with  water.  And  the  allusions  to  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  in  Jn.  i22-  84  are  reminiscent  of  Mk.  i10-  u. 

6.  iyimo  arilpuiros  ktX.  (“There  arose  a  man,”  etc.). 
There  is  no  introductory  particle  connecting  this  with  v.  5.  It 
is  a  sentence  quite  distinct  from  the  verse  of  the  Logos  Hymn 
which  goes  before. 

*Cf.  F.  C.  Burkitt  in  Theology,  July  1922,  p.  4g,  for  a  criticism  of 
Ball’s  emendation. 
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'Iiuavij?-  J.  oSros  rj\8tv  jjMprupuiv,  tva  fMprvpjja-g  vtpl  roS 

AirecrraXii^vos  irapi  8«o0.  The  Baptist  made  this  claim  for 
himself  (3“);  cf.  Mai.  31.  Cf.  91®-  88  for  a  similar  use  of  irapa 
fitoS,  and  see  on  61S. 

3«ppo  aini  ’loiiki)*.  For  the  constr,  cf.  31  and  Rev.  6®  911. 
Burney  urges  that  this  is  a  Semitic  constr.,1  and  represents  an 
Aramaic  or  Hebrew  1BT;  but  it  is  also  good  Greek,  e.g. 
'Kpurro&av  Avo/ia  avri?  (Demosth.  contra  Zenoth.  n). 

The  spelling  'Wvys  is  preferred  to  'Iwaroip  by  most  modem 
editors,  being  almost  universally  found  in  B.  “  It  belongs 
to  the  series  of  Hellenised  names  which  treat  the  an  of  the 
Hebrew  termination  (loanan)  as  a  variable  inflection  ”  (Blass, 
Gram.  11).* 

Jn.  is  prone  to  distinguish  carefully  people  who  have  the 
same  name,  e.g.  Judas  (671  13*  1444),  Mary  (n*  19“),  Joseph 
(rg8*) ;  in  this  being  more  scrupulous  than  the  Synoptists.  It 
is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note,  therefore,  that  Jn.  never  writes 
“  John  the  Baptist,”  but  always  “  John,”  as  if  there  were  no 
other  John  who  could  be  confused  with  him.  On  this  has  been 
based  an  argument  to  prove  that  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  is, 
in  some  sense,  the  author  (if  not  the  actual  scribe)  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel;  for  the  one  person  to  whom  it  would  not  occur  to 
distinguish  John  the  Baptist  from  John  the  son  of  Zebedee 
would  be  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Synoptists  only  occasionally  give  the  full  description  “  John 
the  Baptist,”  “John”  being  quite  sufficient  in  most  places 
where  the  name  occurs.  It  would  not  be  as  necessary  for  an 
evangelist  writing  for  Christian  readers  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century  to  say  explicitly  “  John  the  Baptist,”  when  introducing 
the  John  who  bore  witness  to  Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry,  as  it  was  for  Josephus  when  writing  for  Roman  readers 
to  distinguish  him  as  “  John  who  is  called  the  Baptist  ”  {Anti. 
xvm.  V.  2). 

7.  outos  fjAOev  els  papTupluv.  This  was  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Baptist’s  mission,  “  to  bear  witness  ”  to  the 
claims  of  Him  who  was  to  come.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  full  of 
the  idea  of  “  witness  ”  (see  Introd.,  p.  xc),  the  words  paprvpta, 
Itaprvpiiv,  being  frequent  in  Jn.,  while  they  occur  comparatively 
seldom  in  the  rest  of  the  N.T.  The  cognate  forms  ftopnis, 
fiaprvptov,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  not  found  in  Jn.,  although 
they  occur  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Iro  ^opnjp^crr).  tv*  with  a  finite  verb,  in  a  telic  sense, 
where  in  classical  Greek  we  should  expect  an  infinitive,  is  a 
1  Aramaic  Origin,  etc.,  p.  31. 

■Ct  Westcott-Hort,  Appx.,  p.  59,  and  E.B.  2504. 
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< poyros ,  Iva  irdvrts  vurTtvmnriv  Si  avrov.  8.  ovk  yr  cxcivot  To  tfioii, 
AAA'  tva  fiaprvpy<rg  ircp!  toO  tfmros.  9.  rjv  to  <f>Z is  to  uXrjdiruv  S 


common  constr.  in  wry  Greek,  and  is  specially  frequent  in 
Jn.1  Burney s  held  that  this  linguistic  feature  is  due  to  the 
Aramaic  origin  of  Jn.,  and  that  behind  tva  is  the  particle  ’1  or 
«l.  But  the  colloquial  character  of  Jn.’s  style  provides  a 
sufficient  explanation  (cf.  n60and  1814). 

ire  pi  too  <Jkot<!s.  John  Baptist  says  (v.  33)  that  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  that  Jesus  was  the  Coming  One. 

Iva  irdvTcs  irumiimwiv  St'  afirou  (“  that  all  might  believe 
through  him,”  i.e.  through,  or  by  means  of,  the  testimony  of 
John  the  Baptist).  Ultimately  the  Baptist’s  mission  would 
affect  not  Israel  only,  but  all  men  (iravrts).  As  the  Divine 
Law  is  said  to  have  come  Sdt  Munja-tws  (v.  17),  so  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  Christian  faith  came  Si’  'Wvov.  Abbott 
{Dial.  2302  f.)  inclines  to  the  view  that  airov  refers  here  to 
Christ,  avroc  throughout  the  Prologue  being  used  for  the 
Word  ;  but  Jn.  never  uses  the  expression  ■aurreia.v  Sici  ’Iijo-oC 
(see  on  315).  Jesus,  for  him,  is  the  end  and  object  of  faith, 
rather  than  the  medium  through  which  it  is  reached  (see 
on  i12). 

Jn.  uses  the  verb  morevar  about  100  times,  that  is,  with 
nine  times  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  used  by  the  Synoptists, 
although  the  noun  tiVtis,  common  in  the  Synoptists,  never 
occurs  in  Jn.,  except  at  1  Jn.  s4.8  See  further  on  v.  rz._ 

Here  irurrcvnv  is  used  absolutely,  the  object  of  faith  being 
understood  without  being  expressed;  cf.  i40  4“' 63  541  6“  iiw 


12*  14“  19*  20®-  “ 

8.  &c«Ivos  is  used  substantially,  whether  as  subject  or 
obliquely,  with  unusual  frequency  in  Jn.,  the  figures  for  its 
occurrence  is  the  four  Gospels  being  (according  to  Burney  ®) 
Mt.  4,  Mk.  3,  Lk.  4,  Jn.  51.  Jn.  uses  it  often  to  express 
emphasis,  or  to  mark  out  clearly  the  person  who  is  the  main 
subject  of  the  sentence,  as  here.  It  is  used  of  Christ,  1“  2*1  511, 
1  Jn.  a®  3s- T- x®. 

o6k  ?jv  htetvo?  ri  $ws.  The  Baptist  was  only  0  At^vot,  the 
lamp',  cf.  5*. 

AAA’  Iva  jiapTupijop  irepi  to5  4«t<Ss.  This  is  an  elliptical 


constr.  of  which  somewhat  similar  examples  occur  9s  13“  15“, 
1  Jn.  a15  (Abbott,  Dial.  2106 f.).  The  meaning  is,  “but  he 


1  Ct  Abbott,  Dial. 

*  Aramaic  Origin,  1 

*  Per  contra.  Turret 
occurs  4  times.  See  i 

1  Aramaic  Origin,  1 


2093,  2687. 

itir  never  occur 
Introd..  p.  Ixv. 
etc.,  p.  82. 


the  Apocalypse,  while  rtm, 
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came  that  he  might  bear  witness,  etc.  The  repetition  of  the 
whole  phrase  Era  papTvpiprg  wept  rail  <j>urrws  Is  thoroughly 
Johannine. 

Burney  suggests 1  that  here  (as  also  at  s’  660  9“  14’*)  ha  is 
a  mistranslation  of  an  Aramaic  relative,  'n,  “who.”  The 
rendering  then  is  simple,  “  he  was  not  the  Light,  but  one  who 
was  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light”}  but  the  correction  is 
unnecessary. 

9.  ktX.  The  constr.  of  the  sentence  has  been 

taken  in  different  ways,  and  the  ambiguity  was  noticed  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Origen  * 

(1)  The  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  versions  take  ipxofca'ov 
with  avSptairov.  The  Light  enlightens  every  man  who  comes 
into  the  world.  But  if  this  were  the  meaning,  (a)  we  should 
expect  iravra  tot  ipyoperov  rather  than  inurd  avtipuiirov  Ipxp/uvav; 
(i)  these  words  are  wholly  redundant,  for  they  do  not  add 
anything  to  “every  man”;  (c)  the  expression  “coming 
into  the  world  ”  is  not  used  elsewhere  by  Jn  8  of  a  man  being 
bom  (i6n  is  no  exception).  This  last  consideration  excludes 
also  the  rendering  “  every  man,  as  he  comes  into  the  world,” 
apart  from  the  fact  that,  although  Wordsworth  suggests  it  in 
his  Ode,  the  idea  of  any  special  Divine  enlightenment  of  infants 
is  not  Scriptural. 

(2)  It  is  better  to  take  ipx°ttmly  with  <££>s  (so  R.V.).  Jn. 
several  times  uses  the  phrase  ‘ 1  coming  into  the  world  ”  of  the 
Advent  of  Christ  (614n 87  1628  18s7);  and  elsewhere  (3“,  is^in 
the  Gospel  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  “  light  coming  into  the  world.” 
And  if  we  render  “  the  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man,  was 
coming  into  the  world,”  the  constr.  of  rpt  with  the  present 
participle  as  used  for  the  imperfect  is  one  which  appears 
frequently  in  Jn.  (see  on  1“  below),  Ijv  .  .  .  ipx&pcvov  means 
“  was  in  the  act  of  coming.” 

Westcott,  while  retaining  this  meaning,  endeavours  to  com¬ 
bine  with  it  the  conception  of  the  Light  having  a  permanent 
existence  (^v,  the  verb  used  in  v.  1).  “There  was  the  Light, 
the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man;  that  Light  was,  and 
yet  more,  that  Light  was  coming  into  the  world.”  This  seems, 
however,  to  attempt  to  get  too  much  out  of  the  words,  and  on  our 
view  of  the  whole  passage  the  meaning  is  simpler. 

We  are  still  occupied  with  Jn.’s  comment  (w.  6-9)  on  what 
the  Logos  Hymn  has  said  about  the  Light  (w.  4,  5).  The 
Baptist  was  not  the  perfect  Light,  but  he  came  to  bear  witness  to 
it;  and  this  perfect  Light  was  then  coming  into  the  world. 


i.  9.]  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  WAS  NOT  THE  LIGHT  II 
iravra  avBpta trov  Ipxpptvov  cis  tot  itoap-ov. 

When  Jn.  wrote  the  First  Epistle  he  could  say,  “  The  true  Light 
already  shineth  ”  (1  Jn.  2*),  but  it  was  only  coming  at  the  time 
when  the  Baptist’s  mission  began.  Jesushad  come  into  the  world, 
indeed;  but  He  had  not  yet  manifested  Himself  as  the  Light. 

iXijStrii'.  Christ  is  TO  <£uis  to  iXyBivov,  not  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  “the  true  Light  ”  (although  such  a  rendering  is 
convenient),  for  that  suggests  that  all  other  lights  are  misleading, 
which  is  not  implied;  cf.  5as.  dAij&vos  is  distinguished  from 
dAij&js  as  the  genuine  from  the  true.  The  opposite  of  dAij&vos 
is  not  necessarily  false,  but  it  is  imperfect,  shadowy,  or  unsub¬ 
stantial.  “  The  oAytfys  fulfils  the  promise  of  his  bps,  but  the 
dAyPiros  the  wider  promise  of  his  name.  Whatever  that  name 
imports,  taken  in  its  highest,  deepest,  widest  sense,  whatever 
according  to  that  he  ought  to  be,  that  he  is  to  the  full  ”  (Trench, 
Synonyms  of  N.T.).  Thus  akij dims  here  is  significant.  Christ 
is  not  “  the  true  and  only  Light,”  but  rather  “  the  perfect 
Light,”  in  whose  radiance  all  other  lights  seem  dim,  the  Sun 
among  the  stars  which  catch  their  light  from  Him. 

There  are  indeed  a  few  passages  where  dAyflu/os  cannot 
be  sharply  distinguished  from  dAjjftjt :  thus  AXydivos  at  19s6 
stands  for  the  veracity  of  the  witness,  just  as  dAij&js  does  at  2iM. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  SXrj9rjs  and  its  cognates  are  not  found  in 
the  Apocalypse,  while  dAy&rds  occurs  in  it  10  times,  might 
suggest  that  the  choice  of  the  one  adjective  rather  than  the 
other  was  only  a  point  of  style.  In  the  same  way,  if/evt mjs  is 
used  7  times  in  Jn.  for  a  liar,  but  the  word  in  the  Apocalypse 
is 

Nevertheless  the  distinction  between  dAij&js  and  iXrjdivos  in 
Jn.  is  generally  well  marked.  We  have  to  <££ s  to  oXtjSwov 
here  (cf.  1  Jn.  2s);  ot  dAijfltvo!  irpoowinjrai,  4s3  ;  S  ctpros  o 
iVijfWi,  6**  ;  6  p6vo s  dA.ij0ivo5  Otis,  173  (cf.  7”  r  Jn.  5“); 
fl  iXrjSivr)  KpitrK,  81*  ;  f)  ap.iriX.os  17  aXijSivq,  151.  In  all  these 
passages  the  meaning  “  genuine  ”  or  “  ideal  ”  will  bear  to  be 
pressed,  as  also  in  the  only  place  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Synoptists,  for  to  a\i)6iv6v  of  Lk.  1611  is  the  genuine  riches. 
Even  at  487,  where  <SAi/0ivos  is  applied  to  a  proverb,  something 
more  is  implied  than  veraciousness  (see  note  in  loc.). 

Less  clearly,  but  still  with  some  plausibility,  can  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  sense  of  aXitdivos  be  pressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  where 
it  is  applied  to  God’s  ways  (158),  His  judgments  (16’  19*),  His 
words  (198  215  22*),  to  Himself  (610),  and  to  Christ  (3J- 14 1911). 
See  further  on  178. 

4>utE£«u  This  verb  does  not 

Lk.  n86- 


occur  again  in  Jn.,  but  cf. 
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I  wonA  Mpum*.  That  the  Servant  of  Yahweh 

would  be  a  “  light  to  the  Gentiles  ”  as  well  as  to  the  Jews 
was  the  forecast  of  Deutero-Isaiah  (42®  49®) ;  but  this  passage 
suggests  a  larger  hope,  for  the  Coming  Light  was  to  enlighten 
every  man.  It  was  this  great  conception  upon  which  the 
early  Quakers  fixed,  urging  that  to  every  man  sufficient  light 
was  offered;  and  some  of  them  called  this  passage  “the 
Quaker’s  text.”  The  Alexandrian  theologians,  e.g.  Clement, 
had  much  to  say  about  the  active  operation  of  the  Pre-Incamate 
Word  upon  men’s  hearts;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
they  did  not  appeal  to  this  text,  which  is  in  fact  not  relevant  to 
their  thought,  as  it  speaks  only  of  the  universal  enlightenment 
which  was  shed  upon  mankind  after  the  Advent  of  Christ. 

*1*  rbv  ahopor.  The  term  xoafUK  is  used  of  the  universe 
by  Plato  (Gorg.  508)  and  Aristotle  (de  tnund.  2),  Plutarch 
(Mor.  886  B)  affirming  that  Pythagoras  was  the  first  to  use 
the  word  thus,  the  order  of  the  material  world  suggesting 
it.1  This  idea  of  a  totality  of  the  natural  order  is  thoroughly 
Greek,  and  is  without  early  Hebrew  counterpart,  CiVill  not 
being  used  in  this  meaning  until  the  later  _  days  of  Jewish 
literature.®  In  the  LXX  noapm  appears  in  the  sense  of 
“  ornament,”  and  occasionally  to  describe  the  ordered  host  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  but  it  is  not  used  for  “  universe  ”  until 
we  reach  the  later  Hellenistic  books,  e.g.  Wisd.  nu.  Paul  has 
Karrpos  46  times,  and  the  Synoptists  14  times  ;  but  Jn.  has  it 
100  times.  Primarily,  in  the  N.T.  it  is  used  of  the  material 
universe  as  distinct  from  God  (cf.  2125).  But  man  is  the  chief 
inhabitant  of  the  world  as  we  know  it,  and  thus  noapos  usually 
in  Jn.  includes  the  world  of  moral  agents  as  well  as  the  sum  of 
physical  forces.  That  is,  it  stands  for  mankind  at  large,  as 
well  as  for  the  earth  which  is  man’s  habitation  (651  /  121*). 

When,  however,  a  term  which  was  the  product  of  Greek 
philosophy  began  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  _  Hebrew 
doctrine  of  God  and  man,  it  inevitably  gathered  to  itself  the 
associations  connected  with  Hebrew  belief  as  to  the  Fall.  To 
the.  Stoic,  the  Kooyioc  was  perfect.  This  could  not  be  held  by  a 
Jew.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  Fall  introduced  disorder  into 
that  which  in  the  beginning  was  “  good  ”  (Gen.  xsl),  the  term 
Kocr/uos  when  used  of  the  visible  order  frequently  carries  with  it 
a  suggestion  of  imperfection,  of  evil,  of  estrangement  from  the 
Divine.  The  Koopos  cannot  receive  the  Spirit  of  Truth  (1417); 
it  hates  Christ  (f)-,  it  hates  His  chosen  (151®  171*);  they  are 
forbidden  to  love  it  (1  Jn.  21®).  The  world  which  is  aloof  from 

‘  Cf.  Trench,  Synonyms  of  N.T. 

•  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  pp.  162,  171. 


God  may  easily  pass  into  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  God,  and 
the  phrase  “  this  world  ”  (see  on  8®*)  calls  special  attention  to 
such  enmity. 

According  to  Philo  ( quod  deus  tmm.  6  and  de  mund  7),  the 
Koay-os.  is  the  father  of  time,  God  being  the  Father  of  the  *0 apos ; 
a  picturesque  expression  which  brings  out  his  view  that  the 
universe  was  created  by  God,  who  brought  Cosmos  out  of 
Chaos,  while  its  genesis  goes  back  beyond  the  beginning  of 
time. 

A  striking  parallel  to  this  verse  is  found  m  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (Levi,  c.  14):  to  <f>ios  rov  ropov  to 
Boflh’  ev  iplv  <fiwrt<rp6v  jravros  dvOpuirov.  Charles,  indeed 
(note  in  loc),  holds  that  Jn.  i®  is  based  on  this  passage;  but 
the  date  of  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Testaments  is  by  no 
means  certain,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
existence  in  their  present  form  before  the  time  of  Origen.1 

There  are  unmistakable  allusions  to  the  verse  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Apocalypse  known  as  “  The  Rest  of  the  Words  of  Baruch,” 
where  Jeremiah  addresses  God  as  to  </>«*  to  &\r}6ivov  to  <j><ari(ov 
pt  (ix.  3).  In  the  same  section  the  writer  calls  Christ  to  <f>S> s 
riv  auivwv  vtLvrav,  o  aafittrriK  At^os  (ix.  13),  and  speaks  of 
Him  as  ip-xpfLtvw  tot  xoapov  «rl  to  opos  twv  iXtuuiv  (ix.  18). 
See  Introd.,  p.  Ixxii. 

For  the  citation  of  the  verse  by  Basilides,  as  quoted  by 
Hippolytus,  see  Introd.,  p.  Ixxiii. 

The  Logos  Hymn  resumed  (yv.  10, 11) 

10.  Is  tO  <bopu  Tjv.  I)*,  as  in  w.  1-4,  stands  for  continuous 
existence.  "The  Logos  was  immanent  in  the  world  before  the 
Incarnation,  which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  in  the  hymn, 
although  suggested  in  the  evangelist’s  comment  in  v.  9. 

Kol  4  K&rpos  Si’  aims  iy<^(To,  repeated  from  v.  3,  “  die 
world  came  into  being  through  Him,”  the  creative  Logos  being 
personal  all  through  the  hymn. 

KOI  4  mScr (ios  auT&i  oOk  tyru.  The  paratactical  constr. 
koI  .  .  .  koJ.  is  continued,  as  in  w.  1,  4,  5.  At  this  point 
/to! is  used  adversatively,  “  and  yet,”  the  world  not  recognising 
the  Word  although  the  Word  was  immanent  in  it. 

This  use  of  *oi  for  ko/toi  (which  Jn.  never  employs)  is 

‘Cf.  Buxkitt,  J.T.S.,  Oct.  1908  ;  Plummer,  Comm,  on  St.  Matthew, 
p.  xxxiv.  f. 
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II.  «fc  ri  JSia  fjk$tv, 

characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  e.g.  3U  j48  6™  y29- 80  8 80 
980  lo2®  i6m.  Burney 1  claims  this  as  a  Semitic  usage,  but  it 
occurs  in  classical  Greek;  e.g.  Thucyd.  v.  6.  i,  2roy eipio  wpoa-- 
/SaAAei  .  ,  .  Kiit  ovk  tike,  and  Eurip.  Herakl.  508,  0 par  ep  basrep 
ijv  rrtpCfiktmos  Pporois  bvopaara  rrpaerawr,  mu  p  fj  Tugr), 

4  tt<krjio5  auric  ou«  iyvt*.  Primarily,  the  reference  is  to  the 
world’s  ignorance  of  the  Pre-Incamate  Logos,  immanent 
continuously  in  nature  and  in  man.  _ 

Pfleiderer  points  out  the  similarity  of  this  language  to  what 
Heraclitus  says  about  the  eternal  Reason:  row  SJ  Aoyov  rovS’ 

iovrot  aid  dfweroi  ytVoeTai  avOpunrot  .  .  .  ylvopinav  yap  jrdt>T<nv  Kara 
rov  Aoyov  ravSt  airtipourtv  ioUtun,  i.e.  “  men  are  without  under¬ 
standing  of  this  Logos,  although  it  is  eternal,  .  .  .  although 
everything  happens  in  accordance  with  this  Logos,  men  seem 
to  be  ignorant  (of  it).”  2  Heraclitus  was  one  of  those  whom 
Justin  accounted  a  Christian  before  his  time,  having  lived 
perk  Adyou,8  and  his  writings  were  probably  current  in  the 
circles  where  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written.  But  although 
Jn.  used  similar  language  to  Heraclitus  when  writing  of  the 
Word,  his  thought  goes  far  beyond  the  impersonal  Reason  of 
the  Greek  sage. 

Even  here,  the  meaning  of  “the  world  knew  Him  not  ” 
cannot  be  confined  to  the  Immanent  Logos.  Jn.  several  times 
comes  back  to  the  phrase,  applying  it  to  the  world’s  failure  to 
recognise  the  Incarnate  Christ;  e.g.oxoopo «  .  .  .  ovk  iyv<o  aMv 
(l  Jn.  31);  ovk  iyvmrav  .  .  .  ipi  (168).  Cf.  147  1 7*,  1  Cor.  in. 
And  in  the  next  verse  (v.  n)  the  Incarnate  Word  is  clearly  in 
view,  for  the  aorist  ijA&v  expresses  a  definite  point  of  time, 
although  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  is  not  explicitly  asserted 
until  v.  14. 

A  saying  about  Wisdom  very  similar  to  the  thought  of  this 
verse  is  in  Enoch  xlii.  1:  “  Wisdom  found  no  place  where  she 
might  dwell ;  then  a  dwelling-place  was  assigned  to  her  in  the 
heavens.  Wisdom  came  to  make  her  dwelling  among  the 
children  of  men  and  found  no  dwelling-place;  then  Wisdom 
returned  to  her  place  and  took  her  seat  among  the  angels.” 
What  the  Jewish  apocalyptist  says  of  Wisdom,  the  Prologue  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  repeats  of  the  Logos. 

11.  <1$  t*  ISto  This  (see  on  19”)  is  literally  “  He 

came  to  His  own  home.”  And  the  following  words,  “His  own 

1  Aramaic  Origin,  etc.,  p,  66. 

*  See  Hippol.  Ref.  ix.  9,  cited  by  Pfleiderer,  Primitive  Christianity, 
iv.  7. 

8  A  pot.  i.  46. 


1.  11-18.]  COMMENT  TO  AVOID  MISUNDERSTANDING  IS 


1 2.  boot  Si  IKafio 


si  TrapiXafiov. 

Urals  i^owriav  Ttxva  0eoS  yeve- 


received  Him  not,”  would  well  describe  His  rejection  by  His  own 
kinsfolk  and  neighbours  in  Galilee,  according  to  the  saying  that 
a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country  (Mk.  64,  Mt.  13s1, 
Lk.  4“;  cf.  Jn.  4*1).  But  the  thought  of  this  verse  is  larger. 
The  world  did  not  know  Him,  did  not  recognise  Him  for  what 
He  was  (v.  10).  But  when  He  came  in  the  flesh,  He  came 
(5Af)cv)  to  “the  holy  land”  (2  Macc.  i’,  Wisd.  12s),  to  the  land 
and  the  people  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  Yahweh  and  were 
His  own  (Ex.  198,  Deut.  7*).  In  coming  to  Palestine,  rather 
than  to  Greece,  the  Word  of  God  came  to  His  own  home  on 
earth.  Israel  were  the  chosen  people ;  they  formed,  as  it  were, 
an  inner  circle  in  the  world  of  men ;  they  were,  peculiarly,  “His 
own.”  He  was  “  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel  ”  (Mt.  15“).  “  His  own  ”  intimate  disciples  did  indeed 
receive  him  (see  131 17*-  *• u  for  ol  I&01),  but  the  thought  here 
is  of  His  own  people,  Israel.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  Gospel 
of  the  Rejection;  and  this  appears  thus  early  in  the  Prologue 
(Cf.3“5«). 


It  is  not  said  that  Israel  did  not  “  know  ”  Him,  as  is  said  of 


the  “world  ”  (v.  10);  but  Israel  did  not  receive  Him  in  welcome 


(cf.  14*  for  this  shade  of  meaning  in  wapakapfidva).  Like  the 
Wicked  Husbandmen  in  the  parable  (Mk.  121,  Mt.  21s8,  Lk. 
20*),  Israel  knew  the  Heir  and  killed  Him. 


Comment  to  avoid  misunderstanding  of  o.  ri  (w.  12,  13) 

18.  “  His  own  received  Him  not  ”  might  suggest  that  no 
Jew  welcomed  Him  for  what  He  was.  Accordingly  (cf.  Introd., 
p.  cxlv),  the  evangelist  notes  that  there  were  some  of  whom  this 
could  not  be  said.  i<roi  Sc  mk—but  (St  must  be'  given  its 
full  adversative  force),  at  the  same  time,  as  many  as  received 
Him  (and  this  would  include  Jews  as  well  as  Greeks)  were 
endowed  with  the  capacity  and  privilege  of  becoming  children 
of  God.  For  kapftdvttv  used  of  “  receiving  ”  Christ,  cf.  5" 

I3”  .  . 

So-ot  8e  £XaJ3ov  airiv,  tSwutr  currots  ktA.  This  is  the  first 
appearance  of  a  constr.  which  is  very  frequent  in  jn.,  viz.  the 
reinforcement  of  a  casus  pendens  by  a  pronoun.  It  is  a  common, 
if  inelegant,  form  of  anacoluthon ,  more  often  met  with  in 
colloquial  than  in  literary  Greek.  Jn.  employs  it  27  times 
(as  against  21  occurrences  in  all  three  Synoptists).  Burney 
suggests  that  this  is  due  to  the  Aramaic  original  which  he 
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finds  behind  Jn.,  the  casus  pendens  being  a  favourite  Semitic 
idiom.1 

The  Jews  rejected  Christ;  but  His  message  was  addressed 
to  all  mankind  -  He  gave  to  “  as  many  as  received  Him  ”  the 
right  to  become  children  of  God.  {(<>**(«  occurs  again  s27  io“ 

jgio.  u.  jt  stands  for  authority  rather  than  power.  The 
privilege  and  right  of  those  who  “receive”  Christ,  i.e.  those 
who  “believe  on  His  Name,”  is  that  they  may  become  r inva 
6vm\  but  this  (Jn.  suggests)  is  notan  inherent  human  capacity. 

The  conception  of  the  faithful  as  “  children  of  God  ”  has 
its  roots  deep  in  Jewish  thought.  Israel  conceived  of  herself 
as  in  covenant  with  Yahweh  (see  on  3™),  and  the  prophets  speak 
of  her  as  Yahweh’s  wife  (Hos.  1,  2).  “Thy  sons  whom  thou 
hast  borne  to  me  ”  are  words  ascribed  to  Yahweh  when 
addressing  the  nation  (Ezek.  16“).  Thus  the  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  think  of  themselves  as  peculiarly  the  children  of 
God  (see  on  8“).  But  the  teaching  of  Jesus  did  not  encourage 
any  such  exclusive  claim  of  Judaism,  He  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  as  having  a  more  catholic  range. 
To  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  become  the  child  of  God 
and  the  possessor  of  eternal  life  (for  all  these  phrases  mean  the 
same  thing;  cf.  3af  ),  and  the  gate  of  the  kingdom  is  the  gate 
of  faith  in  Christ.  This  is  the  message  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(20*0),  and  it  is  addressed  to  all  who  will  hear  it.  We  have  here 
(in  w.  12, 13)  a  summary  of  the  teaching  of  c.  3  about  the  New 
Birth  and  Eternal  Life. 

The  phrase  dm  0eov  is  not  placed  either  by  Synoptists 
or  by  Jn.  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Himself:  He  is  represented  as 
speaking  of  viol  6eoii  (Mt.  f)-,  and  this  is  also  the  title  for 
believers  generally  used  by  Paul  (Gal.  3*®),  who  employs  the 
notion  of  adoption ,  as  recognised  by  Roman  law,  to  bring  out 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  faithful*  But  rheva.  6to 5  is 
thoroughly  Johannine  (cf.  1 1“  and  1  Jn.  31-  '• 14  5*),  and  the 
phrase  implies  a  community  of  life  between  God  the  Father 
and  His  children,  which  is  described  in  v.  13  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  “  begotten  ”  of  God  (cf.  3,fi).  tckvov  is  from  the 
root  r«c — ,  “  to  beget.” 

The  “  children  of  God  ”  are  all  who  “  believe  in  the  Name 
of  Christ.  The  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  as  extending 
to  all  mankind  alike,  heathen  or  Jewish,  prior  to  belief  in 
Christ,  is  not  explicit  in  the  Gospels  (cf.  Acts  17“),  however 
close  it  may  be  to  such  a  pronouncement  as  that  of  the  Love  of 
God  for  the  world  at  large  (31*).  But  for  Jn.,  the  “  children  ” 
are  those  who  “  believe.” 


1  Aramaic  Origin,  etc.,  p.  64. 

*  Paul  has  risra  fitoB  at  Rom. 


(from  Deut.  32*). 
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o-0a. t,  tow  Trurrtvovtriv  *w  to  ovo/ta  avroB,  13.  of  w  i£  alpdriov 
oiSl  Ik  0tXr)fia.Tos  aapnos  oiSt  he  Oekrjfiaros  avSpos  aAA’  «  0toC 
iyevrjOria-av. 

-row  irurTtiloiKmr  sis  t&  oKofia  afrrou.  The  frequency  of  the 
verb  TTttrTeveiv  in  Jn.  has  been  already  noted  (i7).  Here  we 
have  to  mark  the  form  srurrcveiv  eis  .  .  .  The  phrase  “  to 
believe  in  Christ,”  in  Him  as  distinct  from  believing  His  words 
or  being  convinced  of  certain  facts  about  Him,  is,  with  one 
exception  (Mt.  18s),  not  found  in  the  Synoptists;  but  in  Jn. 
we  find  Trta-Ttvttv  cw  .  .  .  35  times,1  always  referring  to  God 
or  Christ,  except  cw  -rijv  paprvptav  (1  Jn.  51*).  The  phrase 
rrumvttv  (is  to  ovopa  airm  occurs  again  2“,  3“  (cf.  I  Jn.  51*), 
but  not  in  the  speeches  of  Jesus  Himself.  In  the  O.T. 
the  “  Name  ”  of  Yahweh  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to 
His  Character  or  Person,  as  He  manifests  Himself  to  men 
(cf.  2  Sam.  7“,  Isa.  i8T;  see  on  5“  below).  It  is  possible  that 
this  usage  of  ivopa.  in  the  N.T.  is  an  Aramaism.  We  have 
it  several  times  in  the  expression  pairrtHetv  <{«  to  Svopa  r<vos 
(cf.  Mt.  28“).*  But,  whether  it  is  Aramaic  or  no,  to  believe 
in  “  the  Name  ”  of  Jesus  for  Jn.  is  to  believe  “  in  Him  ” 
as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Christ. 

18.  For  of  .  .  .  fycvni&Tiuut',  the  O.L.  version  in  h  gives  qui 
natus  esl,  the  verse  being  thus  a  reference  to  the  Virgin  Birth 
of  Christ.  Irenaeus  (adv.  Haer.  in.  xvii.  1  and  xx.  2),  and 
possibly  Justin  ( Tryph .  6t  ;  cf.  Apol.  i.  32,  63  and  ii.  6),  bear 
witness  to  the  existence  of  this  (Western)  reading.  Tertullian 
(de  came  Chris ti,  19)  adopts  it  formally,  adducing  arguments 
against  the  common  text  “  who  were  bom,”  which  he  says  is 
an  invention  of  the  Valentinians.  In  recent  years  the  reference 
of  the  verse  to  Christ,  and  the  reading  qui  natus  est,  have  been 
approved  by  Resch  ( Aussercanonische  Paralleltexte,  iv.  57) 
and  by  Blass  ( Philology  of  the  Gospels ,  p.  234).*  But  the  MS. 
evidence  is  overwhelming  for  lycvvfflqtrav,  which  moreover,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  teaching  of  Jn. 

The  children  of  God  are  “  begotten  ”  by  Him  by  spiritual 
generation,  as  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  process  of  physical 
generation. 

‘  Note  that  mtrrtbeveai  is  the  present  participle,  and  expresses  the 
continual  life  of  faith,  not  an  isolated  act  of  faith  (see  on  6").  See, 
further,  for  the  unclassical  constr.  shot  (ten  els,  Abbott,  Diat.  1470 1 

*  I  have  discussed  this  expression  in  Studia  Sacra,  p.  66  f.  A 
similar  use  of  the  construction  els  ri  tropi  rim  occurs  in  papyri ;  t.g. 
brevets  els  too  Jonltw  Svopa  is  a  "  petition  to  the  king's  majesty,"  the 
name  of  the  king  being  the  essence  of  what  he  is  as  ruler.  Cf.  Dels  5- 
niann,  Bible  Studies,  Eng.  Tr.,  146  f.,  196  f. 

»  Cf.  also  Burney.  Aramaic  Origin,  etc.,  p.  43. 
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ouk  ktX.  It  was  a  current  doctrine  in  Greek 

physiology  that  the  human  embryo  is  made  from  the  seed  of  the 
father,  and  the  blood  of  the  mother.  Thus  Wisd.  7®,  “  In  the 
womb  of  a  mother  was  I  moulded  into  flesh  in  the  time  of  ten 
months,  being  compacted  in  blood  (v-aycis  hr  atpari)  of  the 
seed  of  man  and  pleasure  that  came  with  sleep.”  Cf.  4  Macc. 
1320  and  Philo  (de  opif,  mundi 45).1 

The  plural  alparotv  is  unexpected,  but  Brilckner  quoted  the 
parallel  aXXtxv  rpaxpels  &4>  aifiarav  (Eurip.  Jon,  693).  Augustine 
{Serm.  cxxi.  4)  explains  aipArav,  “  mixtis  sanguinibus,  mas- 
culi  et  feminae,  commixtione  carnis  masculi  et  feminae,” 
which  may  be  right  ;  but  more  probably  the  plural  is  used  to 
indicate  drops  of  blood. 

oflSl  i<  thXrjjiaTos  oapKos,  “  nor  yet  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,” 
i.e.  of  sexual  desire.  9i\i)pa  is  used  once  or  twice  in  the 
LXX  in  the  sense  of  dehctaiio,  t.g.  Isa.  62*  and  Ecdes.  121. 
Hippolytus  {Ref.  vi.  9)  has  the  phrase  it  ApAxiov  max  bndvptas 
mpKtxjjs,  xaddtrep  not  oi  Xocjrol,  yeyevyTjpevos,  which  is  apparently 
a  reminiscence  of  this  verse,  of  which  at  any  rate  it  gives  the 
meaning,  identifying  deXrjpa.  with  imOvpto.  (cf.  1  Jn.  2ie). 

The  passage  is  also  recalled  by  Justin  ( Trypk .  63),  <ls  tov 

atfMTOs  ahrov  ovk  it  AyOptxnruov  avippaTos  yeyfvv'qpivav  4AA*  ix 
deXijparos  deov. 

ojSe  is  0cXi)  pa-rot  AvSpot,  “  nor  yet  of  the  will  of  a  man,” 
i.e.  a  male,  for  so  anjp  ts  always  used  in  Jn,,  as  distinct  from 
hydpesmos. 

The  threefold  negation  emphasises  the  point  that  the 
11  begetting  ”  of  the  children  of  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
normal  begetting  of  children. 

dXX’  ix  9eou  (God  being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  new 
spiritual  life  which  begins  in  the  believer).  The  metaphor  of 
God  as  “  begetting  ”  children  is  strange  to  a  modem  ear,  but  it 
is  frequent  in  Jn.  Cf.  also  1  Pet.  1®,  6  .  .  .  dvayrmjo-at  rjpas 
els  iXirlSa  tthtrav,  and  see  J.  B.  Mayor  on  Jas.  r18. 

The  verb  yrrrov  in  the  active  voice  generally  means  “to 
beget,”  and  is  used  of  the  father,  eg.  ’Aftpadp  iytwrpre  tov 
Toouzk  (Mt.  i*).  Sometimes  this  is  followed  by  ix  and  the 
mother’s  name,  e.g.  iyhwqaa.  it  ai-rijs  Tw^t'av  (Tobit  i9). 

ytvvav  is  also,  but  rarely,  used  of  the  “  bearing  ”  of  children 
by  a  woman,  e.g.  pla  prynjp  iyervrjcrey  f/pas  SiSvpovs  ( Acta 
Philippi,  115). 

In  Jn.  the  verb  (with  one  exception,  1  Jn.  51)  is  only  found 
in  the  passive  yevvScr&u.  Sometimes  this  means  “  to  be  born,” 
e.g.  9“-  i6m  i8w;  cf.  Mapias,  it  iyevvydr)  Tij<roSs  (Mt.  I1®). 

1  See  H.  J.  Cadbury  [Expositor,  Dec.  1924,  p,  432),  to  whom  these 
references  are  due. 
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14.  Kat  o  Aiyos  oapt  iyevero, 

But  usually  in  Jn.  yewdirOai  means  “to  be  begotten,”  and 
the  phrase  “  to  be  begotten  by  God  ”  is  thoroughly  Johannine. 
Jn.  does  not  shrink  from  drawing  out  the  metaphor,  e.g.  was 
6  yeyewrjpexos  ex  tov  deo v  hpapriav  oi  Votei,  Sn  cnrippa  avrov  cv 
auTM  pixel  (1  Jn.  3°).  God’s  trxeppa  is  in  the  man,  who  is 
thus  (the  phrase  occurs  in  the  next  verse,  1  Jn.  310)  r«w 
d«ni.  An  even  closer  parallel  to  w.  12,  13,  is  was  6  rurrtvav 
3ti  Tiytrovs  early  0  Xpitrro s  ex  tov  6eov  ytytyyyrat  (l  Jn.  51-  *), 
where  it  is  again  said  that  those  who  believe  in  Christ  are 
“  begotten  of  God.”  Cf  also  1  Jn.  2®*  4*  5 18  This  mystical 
language  goes  back  to  Ps.  27,  where  Yahweh  says  of  the  king 
of  His  favour,  «y»  crqpepov  yeyenrjxd  ere.  Indeed,  to  say  that 
believers  are  “  begotten  of  God  ”  is  only  to  stretch  a  little 
farther  the  metaphor  involved  in  the  words,  “  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven.”  See  on  v.  12. 

The  rendering  of  cycvnjtfyo-av  here  by  nati  sunt  in  the 
Latin  versions  cannot  be  taken  to  exclude  the  translation 
“  were  begotten  for  in  the  several  passages  in  1  Jn.  where 
we  have  the  phrase  yeyevvripiyos  ix  tov  deem  (2**  3*  4’  51- ie) , 
and  where  it  must  bear  the  meaning  1 1  begotten  by  God  ”  (see 
especially  1  Jn.  f),  the  Latin  versions  similarly  have  natus. 

The  Incarnation  (v.  14) 

14  not  &  Xiyos  a4p|  ly^vtTo.  The  repeated  «u  introducing 
the  next  three  clauses  should  be  noticed. 

Here  we  have  the  climax  of  the  Johannine  doctrine  of 
Christ  as  the  Word.  That  the  Son  of  God  became  man  is 
unmistakably  taught  by  Paul  (Rom.  i8  88,  Gal.  4*,  Phil  p. ») ; 
He  was  “  manifested  in  the  flesh  "  (1  Tim.  316).  So,  also,  accord- 
mg  to  Heb.  2“,  He  partook  of  our  flesh  and  blood.  But  the 
contribution  of  Jn.  to  this  exalted  Christology  is  that  he  ex¬ 
pressly  identifies  Christ  with  the  “  Word  of  God,”  vaguely 
spoken  of  in  the  Wisdom  literature  of  the  Hebrews  and  also  in 
the  teaching  of  Philo  and  his  Greek  predecessors.  The  Logos 
of  philosophy  is,  Jn.  declares,  the  Jesus  of  history  (cf.  v.  11)  ; 
and  this  is  now  stated  in  terms  which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
That  “  the  Word  became  flesh  ”  must  have  seemed  a  paradox 
to  many  of  those  who  read  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
when  it  was  first  made  public;  but  the  form  of  the  proposition 
is  deliberate.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Philo  (see 
Introd.,  p.  cxli). 

The  heresy  of  Docetism  was  always  present  to  the  mind  of 
Jn.  (while  it  is  most  plainly  in  view  in  the  First  Epistle);  the 
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idea  of  Christ  as  a  mere  phantasm,  without  human  flesh  and 
blood,  was  to  him  destructive  of  the  Gospel.  “Every  spirit 
that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God  ” 
(i  Jn.  4s).  But  it  is  the  deceiver  and  the  antichrist  who  “  con¬ 
fess  not  that  He  is  come  in  the  flesh  ”  (a  Jn.7).  The  lofty 
teaching  of  the  Prologue  identifies  Jesus  with  the  Word,  and 
the  explicit  declaration  that  the  Word  became  flesh  was  necessary 
to  exclude  Docetic  teaching.1  A  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  its  frequent  insistence  on  the  true  humanity 
of  Jesus.  He  is  represented  as  tired  and  thirsty  (4** 7 ;  cf.  19“). 
His  emotion  of  spirit  is  expressed  in  His  voice  (see  on  n“). 
He  wept  (11*5).  His  spirit  was  troubled  in  the  anticipation  of 
His  Passion  (1217  13s1).  And  the  emphasis  laid  by  Jn.  on  His 
“  flesh  ”  and  “  blood  ’’  (6s®),  as  well  as  on  the  “  blood  and 
water  ”  of  the  Crucifixion  scene,  shows  that  Jn.  writes  thus  of 
set  purpose.  Cf.  also  20s7.  At  one  point  (8*®)  Jn.  attributes  to 
Jesus  the  use  of  the  word  ardpurn-m  as  applied  to  Himself. 

&  koym  oup(  iytvtro.  Here  o-dpf  signifies  man’s  nature  as 
a  whole,  including  his  rational  soul  (cf.  1  Thess.  S13)-  _  Thus 
the  rendering  here  in  the  Old  Syriac  (although  not  in  the 
Peshitta)  of  <ropf  by  pagar,*  sc.  “  the  Word  became  a  body  ” — 
a  rendering  known  to  Ephraim  3  and  Aphrahat  4 — is  inadequate 
and  might  mislead.  The  Logos  did  not  became  “  a  man,”  but 
He  became  “  man  ”  in  the  fullest  sense;  the  Divine  Person 
assuming  human  nature  in  its  completeness.  To  explain  the 
exact  significance  of  iytrero  in  this  sentence  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  any  interpreter. 

kcli  fmbji'uorev  iv  ifjidv.  This  sentence  has  generally  in 
modem  times  been  understood  to  mean  “  and  He  pitched  His 
tent  among  us,”  or  dwelt  among  us,  Tjp.lv  referring  to  those  who 
witnessed  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  more  particularly 
to  those  who  associated  with  Him  in  daily  intercourse,  tv 
Tjp.lv,  on  this  rendering,  would  be  equivalent  to  apud  nos  or 
inter  nos,  a  use  of  iv  with  the  dative  which  may  be  defended  by 
101®  11“.  A  fTKrprij  or  tent  is  a  temporary  habitation,  and 
&r<njvuxr«v  might  thus  indicate  the  sojourn  on  earth  for  a  brief 
season  of  the  Eternal  Word.  In  the  N.T.,  however,  the  verb 
does  not  connote  temporary  sojourning  in  any  other  place  where 
it  is  found. 

Origen  6  and  Chrysostom  4  understand  the  clause  differently. 

1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  clxx.  *  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  clxix. 

*  Ci  Burkitt.  Ephraim’s  Quotations  from  the  Gospel,  p.  50. 

4  Of  the  Resurrection,  5  15. 

•  Comm,  in  Joann.  20, 142, 202.  •  In  loc. 
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For  them,  it  is  parallel  to  the  preceding  clause,  “  the  Word 
became  flesh,”  and  is  another  statement  of  the  Incarnation.1 
The  Word  took  humanity  as  His  tabernacle,  lunrtp  6  voir  S6(av 
it%t  $tov  KaTao-Kijvovo-av  dr  airy  (Origen,  l.c.  202).  This  would 
be  in  harmony  with  Paul’s  great  phrase  vaos  dtov  tart  (1  Cor. 
31*),  and  gives  its  proper  force  to  tv  tjplv.  Cf.  Ecclus.  24®  tv 
’IaKtj/S  Karao-Kifvuxrov,  as  addressed  to  Wisdom. 

In  the  N.T.  the  verb  only  occurs  again  Rev.  7 16  i2la  13*  and 
21*,  where  it  is  said  that  in  the  New  Jerusalem  God 
per  avr&v.  So  the  prophets  had  foretold,  e.g.  Karat nap/duni  tv 
piaif  am,  \tyti  Kvptos  (Zech.  21®);  itrrat  i )  Karav-KTjvwisis  pov  iv 
ovrots  (Ezek.  37s7).  Cf.  Lev.  2611,  Ezek.  43’.  Such  language 
goes  back  to  the  thought  of  the  OK-qvr)  or  tabernacle  in  the 
desert  (Ex.  25*-®),  where  Yahweh  dwelt  with  Israel.  The 
verb  o-KiyvoOv  would  always  recall  this  to  a  Jew.  Philo  says 
that  the  sacred  <r* yvt)  was  a  symbol  of  God’s  intention  to  send 
down  to  earth  from  heaven  the  perfection  of  His  Divine  virtue 
(Quis  div.  Acer.  23). 

The  language  of  this  verse  recalls  Ps.  85*- 1#: 

His  salvation  is  nigh  them  that  fear  Him, 

That  glory  (8 ofa)  may  dwell  (KaTao-KijvSxriu)  in  our  land : 
Mercy  (iXtod)  and  truth  (dA ijdtta)  have  met  together, 
Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 

The  connexion  of  Sofa  and  the  verb  enopw  will  presently 
be  examined  more  closely. 

ifeaorfpcSa  tJ]k  Siftw  auTou.  BtaoBai  is  never  used  in  the 
N.T.  of  spiritual  vision,  while  it  is  used  22  times  of  “  seeing  ” 
with  the  bodily  eyes.  Cf.  isa-  38  4s5  65  n“,  1  Jn.  4“- 14  (fitly 
ouScis  rrunrort  rt&tarai  .  .  .  Tjptls  t t$tdpt6a  ...  Srt  6  irarrjp 
irirrraXvtv  rbv  vlov),  and  I  Jn.  I1- 1  8  laipd.Kap.tv  rots  6<f>9akpoU 
T/jdov,  o  iStairdptSa  kt\.  Neither  here  nor  at  1  Jn.  i1  is  there 
any  question  of  a  supersensuous,  mystical  perception  of 
spiritual  facts,  in  both  passages  the  claim  being  that  the 
author  has  “  seen”  with  his  eyes  (the  aorist  points  to  a  definite 
moment  in  the  historic  past)  the  manifested  glory  of  the 
Incarnate  Word. 

The  use  of  the  first  person  plural  when  speaking  of  his 
Christian  experience  is  characteristic  of  Jn,,  and  runs  all  through 
the  First  Epistle  (cf.  1  Jn.  il  3®- 14  5“-  “•  *°)  He  speaks  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  his  fellow-believers  (cf.  311);  and  in 
this  passage  for  such  of  these  (whether  living  or  departed)  as 

1  Burldtt  (Ev.  da  Mepharresht,  ii.  307)  favours  this  mode  of  render- 
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had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus.  (Cf. 
also  2  Pet.  i17,  and  see  Introd.,  p.  lx). 

8<5£a,  8o&£nv  are  favourite  words  with  Jn.  (although  they 
are  not  found  in  the  Johannine  Epistles).  Certain  shades  of 
meaning  must  be  distinguished. 

As  in  Greek  authors  generally,  &oga  often  means  no  more 
than  “  honour,”  and  8o£a£«v  means  “  to  honour  greatly  e.g. 
S*i  718  8“- «  9«  n4  I2*»  141*  15*  i614  J71' 4' 10  (see  on  4“). 
But  Jn.  uses  these  words  sometimes  with  special  reference 
to  that  Sofa  which  belongs  to  God  alone,  e.g.  17s  recalls  the 
glory  of  the  Eternal  Word.  According  to  one  interpretation 
(see  above)  of  io-xyrwrcv  iv  rjji.iv,  Sofa  here  (cf.  2 11  ir*°)  stands 
for  the  Divine  glory  exhibited  in  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  which 
was  perceived  by  those  who  companied  with  Him,  and  this 
must  in  any  case  be  part  of  the  meaning  of  i6ta<rdpt8a  rip 
Sofav  alrov.  The  crisis  of  this  “  glorification  ”  in  Jn.  is  the 
Passion  (7*  i21,  M)  consummated  in  the  Risen  Life  {13**). 
See  especially  on  13*®. 

We  must,  at  this  point,  recall  the  later  Jewish  doctrine  of  the 
Shekinah  or  visible  dwelling  of  Yahweh  with  His  people.  The 
word  “that  which  dwells,”  is  appropriated  in  later 

Judaism  to  the  Divine  presence.  When  in  the  O.T.  Yahweh  is 
said  to  dwell  in  a  place,  the  Targums,  to  avoid  anthropo¬ 
morphism,  preferred  to  say  that  He  “caused  His  Shekinah  to 
dwell.”  The  Shekinah  was  the  form  of  His  manifestation, 
which  was  glorious ;  but  the  glory  is  distinct  from  the  Shekinah, 
which  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Divine  Being  Himself.  Thus 
the  Targum  of  Isa.  60*  is:  “  In  thee  the  Shekinah  of  Yahweh 
shall  dwell,  and  His  glory  shall  be  revealed  upon  thee.  ”  Again, 
Lev.  26*®,  “  I  will  walk  among  you  and  be  your  God,”  becomes 
in  the  Targum  “  I  will  place  the  glory  of  my  Shekinah  among 
you,  and  my  Memra  shall  be  with  you.”  Or  again,  Isa.  61, 
“  I  saw  the  Lord,”  becomes  in  the  Targum  "  I  saw  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  ”  (see  on  12*1).1 

Now  by  bilingual  Jews  the  representation  of  Shekinah  by 
VK7JV7]  was  natural,  and  when  omprovy  or  xarao-xrjvovv  is  used  in 
the  later  books  of  the  LXX  or  the  Apocalypse  of  the  dwelling 
of  God  with  men,  the  allusion  is  generally  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Shekinah  (cf.  Rev.  7**).  Accordingly,  iaKrjvutaiv  iv  hpliv  xai 
i6ca<ra/ic6a  rrjv  Bo(av  a4roS  also  carries  a  probable  allusion  to 
the  glory  of  the  Shekinah  which  was  the  manifestation  on  earth 
of  God  Himself.* 

>  Cl  Marshall  in  D.B.,  s.v.  "  Shekinah  ”  ;  and  see  Barney.  Aramaic 

^GeneralSy  in  theLXX,  Is  the  rendering  of  -faf  (as  in  PS.  83*, 
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&6£av  <as  povoycvovs  rraph  rrarpot, 

8i$ai-  4«  fioroyeroSs  wap4  irarpAs.  The  glory  of  the  Word 
is  described  as  “a  glory  as  of  the  Only -begotten  from  the 
Father.”  Neither  Son  nor  Father  has  yet  been  mentioned, 
and  the  sentence  is  a  parenthesis  explanatory  of  the  Sofa  of  the 
Word.  We  may  connect  rraph  warpos  either  (a)  with  povoyevow 
or  (»)  with  S6(av. 

If  (a)  be  adopted,  then  we  have  the  parallels  6**  7“  16*7 17®,  in 
all  of  which  passages  Jesus  says  of  Himself  that  He  is  rraph  Btav 
or  the  like,  a  phrase  which  means  more  when  applied  to  Him 
thus  than  it  means  in  Is,  where  John  Baptist  has  been  described 
as  avwToA/ieros  rraph  6tov,  or  in  9W- *a,  where  the  Pharisees 
say  that  Jesus  was  not  rraph  6eoh.  But  povoytvrjs  rrapd  would 
be  an  unusual  combination,  especially  in  Jn.,  who  always  has 
in  6tov,  not  rraph  Bern,  when  he  wishes  to  say  “begotten  of 
God  ”  1  (cf.  1  Jn.  2W  3*  47  j1-  *■ 1S).  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
distinctions  between  rrapd,  irro,  and  ix  were  being  gradually 
obliterated  in  the  first  century,  and  that  we  cannot  always 
distinguish  rrapd  from  ix  (see  on  6**),  but  the  point  is  that  Jn. 
never  uses  rrapd  with  ytvreur&u. 

(6)  If  we  connect  Sofa?  with  rraph  rrarpds,  the  meaning  is 
“  the  glory  such  as  the  only  Son  receives  from  his  Father.” 
Cf.  5*1'  44  for  Sofa?  rraph  tov  pdvov  8to S.  “  No  image  but  the 
relation  of  a  povoytvrp  to  a  father  can  express  the  twofold 
character  of  the  glory  as  at  once  derivative  and  on  a  level  with 
its  source.”  1  The  manifested  glory  of  the  Word  was  as  it  were 
the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Father  shared  with  His  only  Son. 
Cf.  8s4  Itrnv  0  rranjp  firm  6  Sofa^ui'  pt,  where  see  note. 

The  word  pwoymjs  is  generally  used  of  an  only  child  (e.r. 
Judg.  n*4,  Tob.  3»  61#-  >4,  Lk.  71*  8«  9“,  Heb.  n17),  the 
emphasis  being  on  povo— rather  than  on  wijs.  Thus  Plato 
speaks  of  povoyrvrys  ovpavw  (Tim.  31) ;  and  Clement  of  Rome 
(§  25)  describes  the  legendary  bird,  the  phcenix,  as  povo- 
te.  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  unique  (cf.  the  LXX 
of  Ps.  251*).  Some  of  the  O.L.  texts  (a  e  f)  render  povoynr js 
here  by  unions,  which  is  the  original  meaning,  rather  than  by 
unigeniius,  which  became  the  accepted  Latin  rendering  so  soon 
as  controversies  arose  about  the  Person  and  Nature  of  Christ. 

.  An  only  child  is  specially  dear  to  its  parents;  and  pmoyevrjs 
is  used  to  translate  tit  in  Ps.  22*°,*  3s17,  where  we  should 


Isa  6ol) ;  but  In  Esth.  I*  6*  it  represents 
commonly  used  in  the  Targums. 

1  So  the  original  Nicene  Creed  ran,  yerrrjBh 
*  Hort,  Two  Dissertations,  p.  13.  Cf.  Phil.  ■ 
‘Justin  ( Tryph .  105)  associates  Ps.  22“ 
term  pavaya>h>. 


which  is  the  word 
vtu  tx  rov  rarpis  pavoyevrj. 

2*  ft  Wp<t>V  Ocod  tordpxw. 
with  Jn.  1“  using  the 
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TrXiJpyt  bkijdtlas. 

expect  dyavyros.  Conversely  1-yam^ni?  is  used  for  an  only  son, 
Gen.  as*;  cf.  Amos  814.1  And  in  every  place  where  Jn.  has 
povoytnjs  (except  perhaps  in  this  verse),  viz.  i“  31*-  *®,  i  Jn.  4*, 
we  might  substitute,  as  Kattenbusch  has  pointed  out,  iyawynk 
for  it,  without  affecting  the  sense  materially.* 

At  this  point,  however,  the  meaning  is  dear.  The  glory 
of  the  Incarnate  Word  was  such  glory  as  the  only  Son  of  the 
Eternal  Father  would  derive  from  Him  and  so  could  exhibit 
to  the  faithful. 

irX^prts  xdperos  leal  AXyOftas-  If  Kal  l$c<urd/ic8a  ,  .  .  Tempos 
is  parenthetical,  as  we  take  it  to  be,  then  rXypys  is  in 
apposition  to  Xoyos  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  the 
construction  is  regular  and  simple.  If  the  adj.  wXypys  were 
always  treated  as  declinable  (as  it  is,  e.g.,  Mk.  81®,  Mt.  14s®  is*7, 
Acts  6*),  this  would  be  the  only  possible  construction  of  the 
passage. 

wkypyi,  however,  is  often  treated  as  indeclinable  by  scribes, 
in  the  N.T.,  the  LXX,  and  the  papyri;  *  and  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  take  it  in  the  present  passage  (the  only  place  where 
it  occurs  in  Jn.)  as  in  apposition  either  to  8o£av  or  to  afoot  or 
povayo'oSs  in  the  previous  line.  For  wXypys  here  D  reads 
irXypy,  which  apparently  was  meant  by  the  scribe  to  be  taken 
with  8o£av.  Turner  has  shown 4  that  Irenseus,  Athanasius, 
Chrysostom,  and  later  Greek  Fathers  did  not  connect  n-Xi^py? 
with  6  Xdyos,  but  (generally)  with  8d£ay.  And  the  Curetonian 
Syriac  (Syr.  sin.  is  deficient  at  this  point)  will  not  permit  irXypys 
to  be  taken  with  Xoyos.8 

On  the  contrary,  Origen  seems  to  favour  the  connexion 
of  irXiJpys  with  Xo'yov  or  povoyevys.®  The  O.L.  (followed  by 
vulg.)  has  plenum  in  apposition  with  uerbum;  and  internal 
evidence  seems  to  favour  this  construction,  despite  the  authority 
of  most  Greek  Fathers.  For  to  speak  of  the  glory  of  Christ  as 
being  “full  of  grace  and  truth1’  is  not  as  intelligible  as  to 
speak  of  Christ  Himself  being  irXypys  x“Pir°s  dXytf«as ; 
cf.  Acts  6®,  Sreifiayos  wXypyc  xapiros  xal  Smapstos,  and  for  this 
constr.  of  jrXypys  as  descriptive  of  a  man’s  quality,  see  Acts 


1  See  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians,  p.  229 t 

*  See  D.C.G.,  s.v.  "  Only-Begotten  *' ;  and  for  a  different  line  of 
reasoning  reaching  the  same  conclusion,  cf,  Harris,  Bulletin  oj  John 
Ry  lands  Library,  July  rg22. 

*  See  Hort,  Select  Readings,  p.  24  ;  Blass,  Gram.,  p.  Si ;  Turner, 


J.T.S.,  1899,  P-  1 
‘J.T.S.,  1899. 

•  See  Burkitt, 

*  See  Origen,  C 
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63.  s  fi  II®*.  .  Further,  in  v.  16  the  nXypapa  from  which 
Christians  receive  grace  is  that  of  Christ  Himself,  which  shows 
that  wXypys  here  refers  to  Him. 

The  problem  is  one  of  grammar  rather  than  of  exegesis, 
for  on  any  rendering  grace  and  truth  are  specified  as  char¬ 
acteristic  attributes  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  or  of  His  mani¬ 
festation  of  Himself  in  the  world.  These  two  words  x“P*s  and 
AXyd«a  must  now  be  examined. 

The  characteristically  Christian  word  does  not  appear 
in  Jn.  except  at  i14- u- ",  in  the  Prologue.  It  is  never  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  by  any  evangelist  (except  in  the  sense  of 
thanks,  Lk.  6s*1 44 17*),  and  is  not  used  at  all  by  Mk.  or  Mt.  In 
Lk.  it  is  applied  occasionally  to  the  special  favour  of  God  to 
individuals  (i*°  240-  **),  as  it  is  several  times  in  the  LXX  (e.g. 
Gen.  6*).  But  its  Christian  use  as  grace  is  derived  from  Paul,1 
who  habitually  employs  it  to  designate  the  condescending  love 
of  God  in  redemption,  as  contrasted  with  the  legalism  of  the 
Mosaic  economy  (Rom.  5“  614  and  passim) ;  and  the  influence  of 
Paul’s  terminology  appears  in  Acts  (e.g.  20s4  to  tiayytXiov 
rys  xaperos  rov  0tov),  Heb.  to2®,  i  Pet.  i18,  etc.  So  we  have 
xdpis  in  the  specially  Christian  sense  in  Barnabas,  g  5,  and 
Ignatius  (Magn.  8),  and  thenceforth  in  all  Christian  writers. 
But  Jn.  never  uses  \6.pvt  except  here  and  w.  16,  17,  and  this 
is  an  indication  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  primitive 
Christian  phraseology  is  preserved  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He 
does  not  even  speak  of  the  grace  of  God,  when  he  writes  yyasry<r<v 
a  6to t  rov  Koo-fiav  (3“),  although  what  Paul  meant  by  \apts  is 
behind  his  thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  b\rj6tia  is  one  of  the  keywords  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  The  question  of  Pilate,  “What  is  truth?” 
(18“)  has  received  its  answer.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Christ’s 
mission  that  He  should  “bear  witness  to  the  truth”  (18s7; 
cf.  5s*).  The  Word  of  the  Father  which  He  came  to  proclaim  is 
truth  (178).  He  emphasises  the  truth  of  His  pronouncements 
to  His  disciples  (167)  and  to  the  multitude  (8®).  He  is  “  a  man 
that  hath  told  you  the  truth  ”  (840).  Truth  came  through  Him 
(i17);  He  is  “  full  of  truth  ”  (i14);  He  is  the  Truth  itself  (14s). 
So  He  will  send  the  Spirit  of  truth  (1 5s6  1417 ;  cf.  1  Jn.  4®  5’),  who 
isto  guide  the  faithful  into  all  the  truth  (161*).  Christ’s  disciples 
will  ‘ 1  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  them  free  ” 
(8s*);  “  he  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the  light”  (3“; 
cf.  1  Jn.  1*);  and  Christ’s  prayer  for  His  chosen  is  that  they 

1  J.  A.  Robinson  ( Ephesians ,  p.  224),  in  a  valuable  note  on  x4p«, 
does  not  think  that  Paul  introduced  the  word  in  its  new  sense  to  the 
Christian  vocabulary,  but  that  he  did  much  to  develop  its  use, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 
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may  be  “sanctified  in  the  truth”  {i7H-M).  Every  one  that 
is  of  the  truth  hears  His  voice  (i8“). 

The  word  dXftua  occurs  25  times  in  the  Gospel  and  20 
times  in  the  Johannine  Epp.,  while  it  is  only  found  7  times  in  the 
Synoptists  and  not  at  all  m  the  Apocalypse.  The  distribution 
of  dXri&y je  and  &ki)6Sn  is  similar,  while  that  of  aAySivo's  (see  on 
v.  9)  is  somewhat  different,  as  it  is  common  in  the  Apocalypse. 
These  figures  show  that  the  idea  of  Truth  is  dominant  with  Jn.,1 
and  that  the  truth  of  Christ’s  teachings  is  one  of  his  deepest 
convictions.  He  represents  Christ  as  claiming  to  teach  and  to 
be  the  Truth;  and  although  the  Synoptists  do  not  dwell  upon 
it,  yet  this  feature  of  Christ’s  claim  appears  in  their  account  of 
His  controversy  with  the  Pharisees  at  Jerusalem  during  the  last 
week  of  His  public  ministry  (Mk.  1211,  Mt.  22“,  Lk.  20”). 
“  We  know,”  they  said,  “  that  thou  art  true,  and  teachest  the 
way  of  God  in  truth  i.e.  they  began  by  a  verbal  recognition 
of  the  claim  that  He  had  made  for  Himself,  a  claim  directly 
recorded  by  Jn.  alone.  While  then,  the  emphasis  laid  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  upon  the  truth  of  Christ’s  teaching  is  partly  due 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  book  was  produced,  and  the 
desire  of  Jn.  to  assure  his  readers  not  only  of  the  spiritual  beauty 
but  also  of  the  solid  foundations  of  Christian  doctrine,  we  need 
not  doubt  that  it  gives  a  representation  faithful  to  historical 
fact,  when  it  describes  Jesus  as  Himself  claiming  to  be  the 
Ambassador  and  Revealer  of  the  Truth.  In  the  Galilaean 
discourses  we  should  not  expect  to  find  this  topic  prominently 
brought  forward,  and  the  Synoptists  are  mainly  occupied  with 
Galilee.  But  when  they  bring  Jesus  to  the  critical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  society  of  Jerusalem,  they  indicate  that  His  claims  to 
the  possession  of  absolute  truth  had  been  noticed  by  those  who 
wished  to  disparage  and  controvert  His  teaching. 

Various  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  combination 
“gTaoe  and  truth”  as  the  two  pre-eminent  attributes  of  the 
Incarnate  Logos.  As  we  have  seen,  grace  is  what  Jn.  prefers  to 
describe  as  love  (God’s  love  descending  on  men),  and  truth 
brings  light  (cf.  Ps.  43s));  accordingly  some  exegetes  refer 
back  to  v.  4,  where  the  Divine  life  issues  in  light.  But  even 
if  we  equate  xd-pts  with  dydm^,  we  cannot  equate  it  with  £wrj ; 
and  further  Jn.  does  not  represent  AAijfca  as  issuing  from 
Xapts.  Rather  are  and  dAy0«a  co-ordinate. 

The  combination  is  found  again  in  v.  17,  where  grace  and 
truth,  which  came  through  Christ,  are  contrasted  with  the  Law, 
which  was  given  through  Moses.  In  the  O.T.  and 

<£Aij0«a  are  not  explicitly  combined,  but  lAeos  and  AXyfoia 
occur  often  in  combination  as  attributes  of  Yahweh  (Ps.  4011 
1  As  it  is  with  Paul  (cf.  2  Thesa.  2“). 
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15.  ’Wry?  fiapTvpei  wept  airrov  kill  KtKpaycv  \eywv  OSrot  rjV 
hr  tbrov  'O  mriata  pent  ipxoptvm  iprptxrOtv  pov  yeyovev,  on  wparros 

8914;  cf.  Ex.  34*),  and  in  Ps.  6i?  as  attributes  of  the  Messianic 
King.  As  we  have  seen  above  (p.  21),  the  meeting  of  Root 
and  4Ar;0fia  is  associated  in  Ps.  Sf- 10  with  the  dwelling 
(mmerKrivSxTai)  in  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Divine  Sofa.  And  it 
is  to  this  passage  in  the  Psalter,  more  than  to  any  other  passage 
in  the  O.T.,  that  the  words  and  thoughts  of  Jn.  i14  are  akin. 
The  idea  of  the  Divine  compassion  (IA«os),  of  which  the  O.T.  is 
full,  is  enlarged  and  enriched  in  the  N.T.  by  the  idea  of  Divine 
grace  (gapi s).1 

The  Baptists  witness  to  the  pre-mundane  existence  of 
the  Word  (a.  15) 

18.  The  verse  is  parenthetical,  interpolating  at  this  point 
the  Baptist’s  witness  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  which  has 
been  implied  in  v.  14. 

papmpei,  the  historic  present.  What  John  said  is,  and 
remains,  a  witness  to  the  pre-mundane  dignity  of  Christ. 

nai  xApaycK,  “  and  he  hath  cried  aloud  ”5  his  voice  was 
still  sounding  when  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written.  For 
Kpdfcetv,  see  on  7s8.  tt’D  om,  Aryiur  after  Kexpaytr. 

outos.  See  on  r1. 

oStos  Jjr  iv  etitw,  “  this  was  He  of  whom  I  spake  ”  ;  cf. 
8”  ro“  for  the  constr.  ov  tlwor.  At  v.  30  we  have  the  more 
usual  vwip  o5  tlway.  The  awkwardness  of  the  constr.  is 
responsible  for  variant  readings.  0  elwwv  is  read  by 
but  this  is  impossible;  8v  ilwov  is  found  in  tt°bAB3DL@,  and 
must  be  accepted  despite  the  inferiority  of  its  attestation.1 

tr  ctirop.  It  would  seem  from  all  four  Gospels  that  the 
Baptist  proclaimed  ‘  ‘  the  Coming  One  ”  (6  Ip^optroi)  before  he 
had  identified  Him  with  Jesus.  The  terms  of  John’s  proclama¬ 
tion  are  repeated  in  v.  30,  almost  verbally,  and  must  be  placed 
beside  the  Synoptic  forms.  We  have  seen  on  v.  6  above  that  the 
correspondences  between  Jn.  and  Mk.  as  to  the  Baptist’s  wit¬ 
ness  are  very  dose;  3  and  it  is  dear  that  at  this  point  tpvpovWr 
pou  yiyovtv  is  intended  by  Jn.  to  express  what  Mk.  (and  also 
Mt.,  Lk.)  meant  by  urxuporepds  pm  (see  also  on  v.  27).  Thus 
ipwpotr6tv  does  not  indicate  priority  in  time  as  at  3”  (that  is 

1Cf.  Augustine  (de  pecc.  mer.  ii.  31),  who  notes  that  when  you 
compare  Jn.  IH  with  Ps.  8s10,  you  have  to  substitute  gratia  for 

*  See  further,  for  the  variants,  Abbott,  Dial.  2507a. 

•  See  Introd.,  p.  d. 
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pm  r)V.  1 6.  Sti  Ik  tov  irXijpu/iaTos  avrov  tovtcs  iAa/9 op-ev, 

brought  out  in  the  next  clause),  but  in  dignity ,  as  at  Gen.  48“, 
where  it  is  said  that  Jacob  made  Ephraim  l/urpovOtv  rod 
Mavao-oy,  “  He  that  comes  after  me  has  come-tobe  before 
me  ”  (cf.  6“  for  a  like  use  of  ytyoyt). 

Sti  irp&rSs  fiou  «jt-  This  is  a  Johannine  addition  to  the 
Synoptic  proclamation  of  the  Baptist.  It  has  been  rendered 
in  two  different  ways,  (a)  To  render  npSrris  pun>  as  “  my 
Chief,”  “  my  Superior,”  is  defensible,  and  Abbott  (Diat.  2665) 
cites  some  authorities  for  a  similar  use  of  irpSkros.  But  “  He 
was  my  Chief”  would  be  a  tame  addition  to  the  great  saying, 
“  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me.”  ( b )  The 
usual  interpretation  treats  irparros  as  equivalent  to  nporipos, 
“  He  was  before  me,”  se.  in  His  pre-Incamate  life,  although  He 
was  bom  into  the  world  six  months  after  the  Baptist.  The 
verb  fy  favours  this  (cf.  8M  and  w.  1,  2,  4,  10  above),  n parrot 
/iov,  then,  is  parallel  to  u-purov-  ipw  at  1518,  in  both  cases  wp£ros 
meaning  anterior.  This  use  of  a  superlative  for  a  comparative 
may  be  supported  by  classical  examples,  e.g.  Xenophon, 
Mem.  I.  ii.  46  Sewdraros  travro i  ravra  tjotia,  and  we  may 
compare  Justin,  Apol.  i.  13,  where  oS  /WiAikwtoitof  mu 
duaudrarov  .  ,  .  ovSrva  oiSapuy  means  11  than  whom  we  know 
no  one  more  regal  and  just.”  On  this  rendering  of  npHrot 
“  because  He  was  before  me,”  Jn.  ascribes  to  the  Baptist  a 
knowledge  of  Christ’s  Pre-existence,  which  it  is  improbable 
that  he  had  realised.  But  it  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  Jn.  to 
attribute  to  the  Baptist  that  fuller  understanding  of  Christ’s 
Person  which  was  not  appreciated  even  by  the  apostles  until 
after  His  Resurrection  (see  on  v.  29). 

Explanation  of  V.  14:  Christ  the  Giver  of  grace  (w.  16,  17) 

16.  Jn  .  .  .  6 tv  introduces  w.  16,  17,  v.  16  being  ex¬ 

planatory  of  v.  14,  and  v.  17  elucidating  v.  16  further.  Sri  is 
here  read  by  «BC*DL  33,  and  must  be  preferred  to  the  rec. 
koI  (AW®), which  is  probably  due  to  scribes  not  understanding 
that  v.  15  is  a  parenthesis. 

Sti  Ik  tou  irXijptfjvaTos  o4to0  ktX.  The  Incarnate  Word  is 
indeed  “  full  ”  of  grace  and  truth,  for  (on)  out  of  His  “  ful¬ 
ness  ”  we  have  all  received.  Stephen  is  described  (Acts  6s)  as 
srXypys  ^api-ros  as  well  as  his  Master,  although  in  a  lesser 
degree;  but  he  was  only  one  of  many  disciples  of  whom  this 
might  be  said. 

i)peis  irrfvrc?  iXdpojiir,  “we,  all  of  us,”  fg. uU  being  pre¬ 
fixed  for  emphasis,  i.e.  all  Christian  disciples.  The  subject  of 
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K<u  X“p*v  foil  vdptTo?-  17.  or*  A  Ktyvos  8*4  Mfi)5cr«ws  i&oOi),  4  x*Vt! 
mu  y  4Aij0«a  o*4  ’Ii jam  Xpurrov  cyn'cro. 

IXifiopev  is  wider  than  that  of  HU aodpeda  in  v.  14,  where  the 
thought  is  of  contemporary  witnesses  of  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus.  It  is,  however,  not  only  they  who  receive  of  His  fulness, 
but  every  true  believer. 

TrXrjpu/itx 1  does  not  occur  again  in  Jn.,  but  is  used  in  the 
same  way  of  the  “  fulness  ”  of  Christ  at  Eph.  41*  Col.  119.  The 
thought  of  Eph.  i**  that  the  Church  is  His  irkypuifia  is  a  different 
one;  cf.also  Rom.  15s*.  See  p.  cxxxvii. 

«ol  xdpu’  4vtI  xdpiros.  <W  does  not  appear  again  in 
Jn.;  it  is  a  preposition  which  was  going  out  of  use  in  the  first 
century. 

Chrysostom^  understands  the  sentence  to  mean  that  Chris¬ 
tians  have  received  the  higher  X“P«  of  Christ  in  exchange  for 
the  xdpw  of  the  law,  “  for  even  the  things  of  the  law  were  of 
grace.”  If  this  were  the  meaning  intended,  viz.  that  the  lesser 
favour  were  replaced  by  the  greater,  there  is  a  parallel  to  the 
thought  in  Philo,  who  says  that  God  always  limits  His  first 
favours  (tos  srparas  xdpirns),  and  then  bestows  others  in  their 
stead  (A«  rat  lwi  iraXcLLeripwv,  de  post.  Caini,  43).  But  the 
point  of  v.  17  is  that  X“P«  did  not  come  through  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  word  being  explicitly  confined  to  the  grace  of  Christ 
(see  on  v.  14). 

A  better  suggestion  is  that  of  J.  A.  Robinson,4  viz.  that  4ft* 
implies  correspondence  rather  than  substitution  here,  and  that 
the  idea  is  that  the  x^P't  which  the  Christian  receives  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  source  of  the  x<*pre  in  Christ.4 

17.  The  paratactic  construction  (see  p.  Ixxix)  is  unmis¬ 
takable;  we  should  expect  A  vd^os  piv  ...  -f,  xdpn  Si  r) 
aArftua  kt\. 

In  v.  16  the  evangelist  exults  in  the  “grace  for  grace,” 
i.e.  the  grace  after  grace, _  which  all  believers  have  received  in 
Christ.  This  is,  indeed,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  spiritual 
condition  of  those  who  were  “  under  the  law,”  as  Paul  would 
have  expressed  it,  for  it  is  pre-eminently  through  Christ  that 
"grace1*  comes  into  play.  xdpts  is  never  spoken  of  in  the 
LXX  as  a  privilege  of  the  Jew,  and  the  contrast  between  law 
and  grace  is  a  master-thought  of  Paul  (Rom.  41*  614-  “,  Gal.  S4). 


1  For  rMtpwpa,  see  Lightfoot,  Colossia « 
Robinson,  Ephesians,  p.  255!. 

»f£e*LXXPof22Zech.  E  has  the  diffic 
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1 8.  0cov  ouSds  twpaKtv  TTWTOTt- 

Here  it  is  explicit;  it  had  become  a  Christian  commonplace  by 
the  time  that  the  Prologue  came  to  be  written,  but  Jn.  never 
returns  to  it  in  the  body  of  his  Gospel. 

The  contrast  is  between  vopo *  and  x<jp«,  as  in  Paul,  but 
*al  Tj  dAijOfia  was  added  by  Jn.  after  x^pn,  the  two  having 
been  combined  in  v.  14.  _  The  thought  of  the  freedom  which 
truth  brings  appears  again  at  8!a,  and  iX-ij&aa  is  very  apposite 
here.  Its  addition  to  x“P«  18  Jn.’s  contribution  to  Paul’s 
contrast  of  law  and  grace.  It  is  not  that  the  Mosaic  law  was 
not  true,  as  far  as  it  went;  but  that  the  truth  of  Christ  emanci¬ 
pates  the  believer  from  the  bondage  of  the  law. 

That  the  law  was  given  through  Moses  is  repeated  718 
(cf.  6*J);  but  the  grace  and  the  truth  (17  AX^Stta  •  cf.  146)  came 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Moses  was  only  the  mediator  through 
whom  God  gave  the  law;  but  Christ  is  Himself  the  source  of 
grace  and  truth. 

The  full  historical  name  “  Jesus  Christ  ”  appears  here  for 
the  first  time  in  Jn.  It  was  not  used  by  the  contemporaries  of 
Jesus  in  His  public  ministry,  and  is  only  found  in  the  Synoptists 
Mk  r1,  Mt,  i1.  It  appears  again  Jn.  17s,  and  also  1  Jn.  is  a1 3“  4s 
5“  In  the  Acts  it  occurs  a38  3*  41#  ioM  i6u,  five  times  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  often  in  Paul  (see  Introd.,  p.  cxxxvi). 

The  Logos  Hymn  concluded :  The  Logos  the  Revealer  of 
God  (».  18) 

18.  8«5v  oiSris  itipoaci'  TTW7T0TC.  That  God  is  invisible  to  the 
bodily  eye  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  Judaism  (Ex.  33“, 
Deut.  4,a).  The  Son  of  Sirach  asks,  rts  iopartv  airov  xal 
fcSnjyijcrcTai ;  (Ecclus.  43“),  to  which  Jn.  supplies  the  answer 
here  (cf.  ifyyiparo  at  the  end  of  the  verse).  Philo,  as  a  good 
Jew,  has  the  same  doctrine.  God  is  hopa.ro*  (de  post.  Cairn,  3), 
even  though  Moses  in  a  sense  may  be  called  6*6im)*  {de  mut. 
nom.  a),  and  the  name  “  Israel  ”  means  uir  uidens  deum  (see 
on  r“  below).1  hopa.ro*  is  applied  to  God  in  like  manner,  Col. 
i15, 1  Tim.  i17.* 

The  doctrine  that  God  is  invisible  is  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to 
Hebrew  thought;  cf.  the  verse  from  the  Orphic  literature 
quoted  by  Clement  Alex.  (Strom,  v.  ia)  : 

oiSe  rn  aurov 

t la opaa  6vl]Ttovf  airds  8*  ye  rrhvTa*  oparat. 

1  See  Drummond’s  Philo  Judams,  ii.  9,  ao6. 

•  See  Introd..  p.  cxxxviii. 
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But  we  incline  to  a  Hebrew  origin  for  the  Prologue,  rather  than 
a  Greek. 

Jn.  is  specially  insistent  on  the  doctrine  that  God  is  invisible. 
Cf.  s*7,  o'tc  e’Sos  avrov  iiupaKart,  and  (a  passage  closely  parallel 
to  I18)  6M,  oi)(  on  TOV  jrartpa  tapaxev  ns,  eE  prj  o  t>v  trapa  tov  6*ov, 
OUT  os  (tvpaxev  rov  irarepa.  See  note  on  147,  and  cf.  I  Jn.  412>  !0. 

In  the  Greek  Bible  miiror e  always  occurs  with  a  negative. 
Jn.  has  it  again  5s7  6s5  83S,  1  Jn.  41*;  cf.  also  Lk.  19s®. 

poKoyeriis  8*5$.  This  is  the  reading  of  sBC’L  33  (the  best 
of  the  cursives),  Peshitta,  Clem.  Alex.,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  etc., 
while  the  rec.  5  povoytvy*  v'to*  is  found  in  all  other  uncials 
(D  is  lacking  from  v.  16  to  3**)  and  cursives,  the  Latin  vss. 
and  Syr.  cur.  (Syr.  sin.  is  lacking  here)  Chrysostom  and  the 
Latin  Fathers  generally.  An  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
textual  evidence  was  made  by  Hort,1  and  his  conclusion  that 
the  true  reading  is  povoyevr)*  6*6*  has  been  generally  accepted. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evidence  of  MSS.,  versions, 
and  Fathers  is  overwhelmingly  on  this  side. 

povoyevrjs  occurs  again  in  Jn.  only  at  i14  3“- u,  1  Jn.  4", 
and  in  the  last  three  instances  in  connexion  with  vEo's,  so  that 
the  tendency  of  scribes  would  be  to  replace  the  more  difficult 
0«>s  here  by  the  more  familiar  mds,  as  they  have  done;  while 
there  would  be  no  temptation  to  replace  by  6*6 *.  povoy erijs 
6*6*  *  was  an  expression  adopted  by  Arius  and  Eunomius  as 
freely  as  by  the  orthodox  Catholics,  so  that  its  occurrence  in 
a  Gospel  text  would  hardly  have  been  used  for  polemical 
purposes  by  either  party.  It  is  an  expression  unfamiliar  to 
the  modem  ear,  and  is  therefore  hard  of  acceptance  by  any  to 
whom  the  cadence  “  only  begotten  Son  ”  seems  inevitable. 
However,  it  is  probable — although  the  patristic  testimony  does 
not  altogether  favour  this  view — that  povoytvrj*  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  an  adjective  qualifying  9*6*,  but  that  powytt^s,  8«<5s, 
6  S>v  <i«  tcV  k6\t7o.'  tov  rrarpds  are  three  distinct  designations  of 
Him  who  is  the  Exegete  or  Interpreter  of  the  Father  (cf. 
Abbott,  Diat.  1938). 

That  the  Word  is  6*6*  (not  6  6*6*)  has  already  been  stated 
without  qualification  in  v.  1.  In  v.  14  His  glory  is  said  to  be 
like  the  glory  which  a  povoymy*  receives  from  his  father,  which 
prepares  the  way  for  giving  Him  the  title  of  pmoy*vp*.  This 
title  suggests  that  relation  of  Christ  to  God,  as  the  Son  to  the 
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Father,  which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  but  which  is  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  And,  finally  (as  is  also  suggested 
by  povay otjs,  see  on  v.  14  above),  this  relation  is  one  of  eternal 
love.  The  Word  may  be  described  as  b  Sw  «is  tot  koAjtov  tov 
varpbt. 

We  translate,  therefore: 

“  God  hath  no  man  seen  at  any  time: 

The  Only-Begotten,  who  is  God,  who  dwells  in  the 
Father’s  bosom, 

This  is  He  who  revealed  God.” 

9eAv  oAScts  *t\.  Jn.  generally  begins  such  a  sentence  with 
ovStit,  but  here  0eov  is  put  first  for  special  emphasis;  cf.  3“ 
13“  1518  i6sa,  where  similarly  ouSels  is  not  put  in  the  forefront. 

els  t4v  kAXvot.  “  The  wife  of  one’s  bosom  ”  is  a  phrase, 
used  in  many  languages,  for  “  beloved  wife.”  Cf.  Num.  n12, 
Deut.  13*.  The  metaphor  is  even  applied  to  friendship  between 
man  and  man;  e.g.  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  Ep.  xiv,  4.  3),  “Cicero 
meus  quid  aget  ?  iste  uero  sit  in  sinu  semper  et  complexu  meo,” 
and  Plutarch,  Cato  minor ,  33  fin.,  Ya.fiivt.av  AJAov,  in  t!>v 
llojunjiuv  koAjt <uv  dvOputnov. 

Hence  5  &v  <ls  tot  koAtov  toS  irarpoe  expresses  the  intimate 
relationship  of  love  between  the  Son  and  the  Father;  the  Word 
shares  in  the  secrets  of  Deity.  <uv  stands  for  eternal  being 
(cf.  8“  and  Rev.  11);  it  is  the  relation  between  Son  and  Father 
prior  to  the  Incarnation,  that  is  in  the  writer’s  thought. 

els  tot  Kokirov,  without  a  verb  of  motion,  occurs  elsewhere 
neither  in  the  Greek  Bible  nor  in  Greek  literature  generally 
(Abbott,  Dial.  271a),  the  more  usual  constr.  being  lv  r <?  x6b.irtp 
(as  at  132®,  which  does  not,  however,  help  us).  It  is  possible 
that  els  is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as  &  (cf.  19“),  as  it  often 
is  in  Mk. ; 1  on  the  other  hand,  tbv  els  tot  *<Uu-ot  tov  irai -p6s 
recalls  i  Aiyos  rjv  irpos  tw  fftov  (v.  r),  where  vp6<s  may  carry  a 
sense  of  direction  (see  note  in  loe). 

Ignatius  has  a  phrase  which  may  be  reminiscent  of  v.  18, 
viz.  Tjjctovv  Xpvrrov  TOV  dfi  iv os  trarpo s  trpofXOovra  K«l  els  b'a.  Svra 
ical  xwpijoavra  ( Magn .  7) ;  see  on  13s. 

For  6  t>v  els  tov  m\wov  tov  irarpos,  Harris  2  appositely  quotes 
Spenser’s  Hymn  to  Heavenly  Beauty. 

“  There  in  His  bosome  Sapience  doth  sit, 
the  soueraine  dearling  of  the  Deitie,” 
where  Spenser  seemingly  identifies  the  ootf>la  of  the  Sapiential 
Books  of  the  O.T.  with  the  Aoyos  of  the  N.T. 


I.  18-19]  BAPTIST’S  WITNESS  AS  TO  COMING  ONE  33 
Ik «vos  l£i7yi?<raro. 

Aveiros  For  fcclvos,  see  on  v.  8;  here  it  is  very 

emphatic:  “It  is  He  who  interpreted  (the  Father).”  The 
object  of  ifitjyT/jo-aTo  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  not  doubtful.  It  was 
God  as  Father  that  He  who  was  “  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  ” 
revealed  to  men.  The  aorist  indicates  a  particular  period  in 
time,  i.e.  that  of  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth. 

UrtytUsOai  is  used  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  by  Lk.  alone  (Lk. 
24**,  Acts  ro®  i512' 14  211*),  and  in  the  sense  of  "to  rehearse,” 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  words  or  incidents  of  sacred  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  is  the  verb  technically  used  in  Greek  literature  of 
a  declaration  or  exposition  of  Divine  mysteries  (see  Wetstein 
for  many  examples).  Thus,  in  Job  28s’  it  is  said  that  God 
“  declared  ”  (tfyyijcrixTo)  wisdom,  which  was  otherwise  hidden 
from  man;  and  the  official  interpreters  of  dreams  in  Gen. 
4 jg.  31  are  called  efyyyrai. 

Here  we  have  the  climax  of  the  Prologue.  The  significance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  expressed  in  two  words,  cVcIvos 
ifyyrjowro,  “  It  is  He  who  interpreted  the  Father.”  In  v.  17 
it  has  been  affirmed  that  “  the  truth  came  through  Jesus 
Christ,”  and  the  highest  form  of  truth  is  the  knowledge  of  God. 
This  He  declared  with  a  precision  which  could  only  be  ex¬ 
hibited  by  One  whose  dwelling  was  “in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father.”  “  What  He  hath  seen  and  heard,  of  that  He  beareth 
witness  ”  (3®*).  Cf.  Mt.  n»,  Lk.  to22. 

The  last  words  of  the  Prologue  (v.  18)  set  out  briefly  the 
theme  of  the  Gospel  which  is  to  follow.  It  is  the  tfyyiprts  or 
Exhibition  to  the  world  of  God  in  Christ.1 


PART  I.  (I.  19-IV.  54  and  VI.). 

The  Baptist’s  witness  as  to  the  Coming  One  (I.  19-28) 

19.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  as  distinct  from 
the  Prologue,  and  it  opens,  as  Mk.  does,  with  the  witness  of 
John  the  Baptist,  differing,  however,  from  Mk.  in  that  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus  is  already  over,  reference  being  made  to  it 
at  w.  32,  33. 

The  indications  _  of  time  in  cc.  1,  2  are  remarkable  and 
precise.  If  the  incident  described  w.  19-28  is  dated  Day  i., 
then  Day  ii.  (nrav/Hov)  is  taken  up  with  w.  29-34.  Again, 
1See  Introd.,  p.  cxlv. 
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19.  Kai  avry  i&r'tv  yj  paprrvpla  row  l«i<£vo«,  ore  dir&rraXai'  lrpos 
avrov  ol  'IouSatoi  {(  'ltpoa-okvficiiy  UptU  ical  Aiuaras  tva  Ipwrrjarvxra’ 

Day  iii.  extends  from  v.  35  (bravpwv)  to  v.  39.  Then,  if 
we  read  vpwt  for  nparrov  (see  note  in  loc.)  at  v.  41,  the  incident 
of  w.  40-42  belongs  to  Day  iv.  Day  v.  extends  from  v.  43 
(Ivanov)  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  _  Nothing  is  told  of 
Day  vi.,  but  Day  vii.  (rg  gpipf  rj}  T/wnj)  is  the  day  of  the 
Marriage  at  Cana  (see  further  on  21).  That  is,  the  Gospel 
opens  with  the  detailed  report  of  a  momentous  week. 

teal  aSni  farix  ktX.  “  Now  the  witness  of  John  is  this  .  .  .,” 
ovnj  being  the  predicate  of  identification,  and  koi  referring 
back  to  v.  7  or  v.  15,  where  John’s  witness  has  been  mentioned. 
We  have  now  a  threefold  testimony  of  John,  given  on  three 
consecutive  days  (w.  19,  29,  35),  the  first  being  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Coming  One,  the  second  the  designation  of  Jesus  as 
He  who  was  to  come,  and  the  third  having  as  its  consequence 
the  following  of  Jesus  by  two  of  John’s  disciples.  The  par¬ 
ticularity  of  detail  points  to  the  story  coming  ultimately  from 
an  eye-witness,  probably  from  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  whose 
reminiscences  lie  behind  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  on  w.  35,  40). 
For  the  idea  of  pwprvpla,  in  Jn.,  cf.  Introd.,  p.  xci,  and  see  on 
v.  7. 

8t«  4W<rrnXa»  irpi$  aoriv  ol  ’IouSatoi  ktX.  So  BC*  33,  but 
ttC*LAW  om.  vpos  auTox.  A®  fam,  13  add  irp.  afrw  after 

AfUCITas. 

John  the  Baptist  was  now  carrying  on  his  ministry,  and 
his  work  had  aroused  intense  interest  (Lk.  3“).  It  was  natural 
that  the  Sanhedrim  (see  on  7s2)  should  send  representatives  to 
inquire  into  his  purpose  and  personal  claims.  John  the  Baptist’s 
father  being  a  priest,  his  activities  would  be  of  special  interest 
to  the  whole  priestly  order.  Accordingly  the  authorities  at 
Jerusalem  sent  “  priests  and  Levites,”  a  combination  that  does 
not  occur  again  in  the  N.T.  Levites  are  mentioned  elsewhere 
only  at  Lk.  io“,  Acts  4“  ;  and  Jn.  does  not  employ  the  term 
wptus  again,  although  he  often  has  dp^Kpcut. 

■  ol  ’Iou8otoi.  The  use  of  this  term  in  Jn.  is  remarkable. 
Except  in  the  phrase,  “  the  King  of  the  Jews,”  the  Synoptists 
only  use  the  word  ’IouSatbs  five  times  (Mt.  28tE,  Mk.  i6  7", 
Lk.  7*  2361),  while  it  occurs  more  than  70  times  in  Jn.  When 
Jn.  refers  to  the  social  or  religious  customs  of  “  the  Jews  ” 
(e.g.  2*- 18  4’  51  6*  7a  11“  19*®-  “),  he  does  not  exclude  Galilasans, 
who  were  at  one  in  religion  and  habits  of  life  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Judaea.  But  he  generaDy  means  by  “  the  Jews,”  the  people 
of  Judaea  and  particularly  of  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  so  large  a 
part  of  his  narrative.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  pre-eminently  the 
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a-Wv  3v  T«  cl,*  20.  Kai  ayioAoyycnv  Kai  ovk  ypxijaxiTo,  Kai  wpnXo- 

story  of  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  these  “Jews,”  who  were 
deeply  imbued  with  national  sentiment,  intensely  conservative 
in  religious  matters,  bigoted  and  intolerant  in  their  pride  of 
race  (cf.  s10).  Their  popular  leaders  were  the  Pharisees,  and 
we  find  from  v.  24  that  rite  commission  of  inquiry  about  John 
the  Baptist’s  doings  had  been  sent  by  them.  In  v.'  19  ol  ’iovSdtot 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  ol  *apicratoi  of  v.  24.  It  is  the 
“  Jews  ”  and  the  “  Pharisees  ”  who  are  represented  throughout 
the  Fourth  Gospel  as  especially  the  opponents  of  Jesus  and  His 
claims. 

In  one  passage  (641-  **),  indeed,  objectors  who  appear  from 
the  context  to  have  been  Galilseans  are  explicitly  called  “the 
Jews,”  perhaps  because  they  represented  the  Jewish  party  of 
hostility;  but  see  note  in  loc.  In  the  present  verse,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  ol  ’IouSatoi  are  the  leaders  of  religious  thought  in 
Jerusalem. 

if  *l«poooXi!n«x.  The  Hebrew  oi’ChT  is  transliterated 
'Itpowrakyp  in  the  LXX,  whence  we  have  “  Jerusalem.”  This 
primitive  form  of  the  name  is  not  found  in  Mt.  (except  23=”), 
Mk.,  or  Jn.,  while  it  is  nearly  always  used  by  Lk.,  and  always  in 
the  Apocalypse  (31*  21** 10,  of  the  New  Jerusalem). 

The  Hellenised  form  '\ip<xj6\vpa  came  into  vogue  about 
100  B.C.,  and  is  the  form  usually  employed  in  the  Books  of  the 
Maccabees  (cf.  a  Macc.  3")  and  in  Josephus.  It  is  generally 
treated  as  a  neuter  plural,  but  in  Mt.  2*  and  Tob.  141  it  appears 
as  a  feminine  singular,  perhaps  being  taken  to  represent  “  the 
sacred  Solyma.” 1  This  is  the  form  Clepoo-oXvpo,  as  a  neuter 
plural)  which  is  always  used  in  Jn.,  as  well  as  in  Mt.  and  Mk. 
See  further  on  2s*. 

W  ipwnjawoix  aur<Sx,  “  that  they  should  interrogate  him.” 
They  asked  him,  14  t£s  it;  “Who  are  you?”  not  moaning 
thereby  to  ask  him  his  name  or  parentage,  for  that  his  father 
was  Zacharias  the  priest  must  have  been  well  known  to  the 
authorities.  But  they  meant  to  ask  him  who  he  claimed  to  be 
and  he  understood  their  meaning,  for  he  disclaimed  at  once  any 
pretence  of  being  the  Christ* 

For  the  answer  given  by  Jesus  to  the  same  question,  Wt 
•Ij  see  8“. 

* Westcott-Hort  do  not  adopt  the  rough  breathing,  “as  due  to 
'IifkwbT  aasoaatjon  Wlth  h“t  see  MouJton-Mihigan,  s.v. 

.  *F°r  vfS,lc°f3S;  “4  fk?  prevalence,  of  the  expectation 
to  the  first  century  that  a  divinely  appointed  leader,  popularly  called 
Messiah,  should  appear,  see  G.  F.  Moore  in  The  Beginnings  of  Christi- 
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yijircv  on  ’Eyoi  otic  dpi  o  XptcrtW.  21.  Kal  ^rrjaav  Huron 
T«  ovv;  ’HArios  *1;  hoI  Xiyu  Ovk  dpi  'O  w/xk^ijtjjs  «™i  *“ 

The  pronoun  crv  is  used  with  extraordinary  frequency  in 
Jn.,  his  tendency  being  to  lay  stress  on  personality  (cf.  Abbott, 
Dial.  1726,  2402). 

flO.  aal  c^fjioXayijacu  ksi  oi*  r/p^cmTo  Kal  a(ioX<Syi)<rei>,  a  good 
example  of parataxis ,  or  the  habit  of  using  co-ordinate  sentences 
conjoined  by  hoc,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  Jn.’s  style. 
See  above  on  v.  10. 

The  alternation  of  affirmative  and  negative  statements,  so  as 
to  make  explicit  what  is  meant,  is  also  thoroughly  Johanninej 
cf.  1  Jn.  i*  2*-  27 .  See  above  on  v.  3. 

With  “confessed  and  denied  not,"  cf.  Josephus,  Antt.  VI. 
vii.  4,  SaovXos  Sk  iSmdy  mpdXoyti  xat  rijr  Bpapriav  ovk  r/pviiTO. 

Jn.  has  opaXoyuv  again  9“  r24*,  1  Jn.  1*  2s3  42- 15. 

John  the  Baptist  is  bold  and  direct  in  his  reply  to  them, 
saying  £yu  oOh  «lpl  i  Xpurrfa,  cy<i  being  emphatic,  “I  am  not 
the  Christ,"  the  form  of  his  answer  suggesting  that  they  might 
have  to  reckon  with  the  Christ,  nevertheless.  Lk.  (315)  tells 
in  like  manner  of  John’s  disclaimer,  which  is  mentioned  again 
3“  below  (cf.  also  Acts  13**). 

iym  ovk  dpi.  So  t«ABC*LW  33;  rec.  has  ou«  dpi  lyw 
(C*@).  In  c.  1,  the  Baptist’s  use  of  tyu  is  a  feature  of  the 
narrative  (w.  23,  26,  27,  30,  31,  33),  his  distinctive  ministry 
being  thus  brought  into  clear  view. 

Jn.  dwells  with  special  emphasis  on  the  acceptance  by  John 
the  Baptist  of  a  ministry  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  Jesus 
(cf.  3s8'80  sMf-  iou).  Disciples  of  the  Baptist  had  been  found 
by  Paul  at  Ephesus  (Acts  191"7) ;  and  there  is  some  evidence  that 
by  the  end  of  the  first  century  a  Baptist  community  was  pro¬ 
minent  there,  whose  members  offered  allegiance  to  their  founder 
rather  than  to  Christ.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  the  Clementine  Recognitions  mention  such  a  sect 
explicitly:  “  ex  discipulis  Johannis  qui  .  .  .  magistrum  suum 
ueluti  Christum  praedicarunt  ”  (i.  §  54  and  §  60)  -1  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  refuting  such  claims  made  for  the_  Baptist  in  Ephesus 
and  its  neighbourhood  sufficiently  explains  the  importance 
which  the  Fourth  Gospel  attaches  to  John  the  Baptist’s  con¬ 
fession,  “lam  not  the  Christ.” 

31.  ical  f\piirn<rav  aiiniv,  Ti  aSv ;  The  argumentative  t«  ouv  ; 
quid  ergo  l  appears  in  Rom.  616  n7. 

The  variants  are  puzzling.  B  has  <ri>  dvr  rl;  which  can 
hardly  be  right;  XL  om.  enJ;  C*  33  insert  eru  before  ’HXcuw ; 
while  AGTA®  with  the  Latin  vss.  have  ’HX«as  «I  <ru.  Perhaps 
1  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Colossians,  p.  401  f. 
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djT«cpt0ij  Ou.  22.  tiiray  oh>  avr<j>  Tie  it;  tva  dmucpurtv  BStpev  to?s 

ov  has  been  interpolated  from  the  next  clause ;  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  sense.  We  omit  it,  with  Tischendorf, 
accordingly. 

'HXei'as  cl;  There  was  a  general  belief  that  Elijah  would 
return  to  earth  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Messiah.  This  was 
founded  on  Mai.  4s.  In  Mk.  911  it  is  mentioned,  as  commonly 
recognised,  that  “  Elijah  must  first  come  ”  (cf.  Mk.  615  8“ 
and  parallels).  His  mission  was  to  be  the  establishment  of 
order  (Mk.  91*),  as  is  also  explained  in  the  Mishna.1  Justin 
quotes  ( Tryph .  8)  Jewish  doctrine  to  the  effect  that  Messiah 
was  to  he  hidden  until  pointed  out  and  anointed  by  Elijah. 

In  a  sense,  John  the  Baptist  was  the  Elijah  of  Jewish  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  so  Jesus  declared  (Mt.  it14;  cf.  Lk.  i17),  but  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  Jewish  emissaries  put  the  question,  “  Art 
thou  Elijah  ?  ”  the  true  answer  was  No;  for,  while  the  Baptist 
fulfilled  the  preliminary  ministry  of  which  Malachi  had  spoken 
he  was  not  Elijah  returned  to  earth  in  bodily  form.* 

4  lrpo^nis  el  <ri  ;  This  was  another  alternative.  The  Jews 
held  that  not  only  Elijah,  but  others  of  the  great  prophets, 
would  return  before  Messiah’s  appearance.  Cf.  2  Esd.  217, 
“  For  thy  help  will  I  send  my  servants  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,” 
a  passage  which  may  be  pre-Christian.  One  of  the  rumours 
about  Jesus  during  His  Galilaean  ministry  was  that  He  was 
“  Jeremiah  or  one  of  the  prophets  ”  (Mt.  16“;  cf.  Mk.  8“). 
See  917  below.  But  more  specific  than  this  expectation  of  the 
return  of  one  of  the  older  prophets  was  the  expectation  of  one 
who  was  pre-eminently  “  the  prophet,”  whose  coming  was 
looked  for  on  the  ground  of  Deut.  1816.  This  idea  is  not  in  the 
Synoptists,  but  appears  three  times  in  Jn.  (r!1  614  j40).  Chris¬ 
tian  exegesis  from  the  beginning  (Acts  3**  7”)  found  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  Deut.  181*  in  the  Christ;  but  pre-Christian,  i.e.  Jewish, 
comment  distinguished  “the  prophet  like  unto  Moses  ’’  from 
the  Messiah,  as  is  clear  from  the  present  passage  and  from 
740;  see  on  6”.  To  the  question,  “  Art  thou  the  prophet?  ” 
the  only  answer  was  No,  for  the  Jews  were  mistaken  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  6  Trptxfrrprqs  &  ipgppxvos  from  the  Christ,  whose  herald 
John  was. 

83.  etirai’  oBy  ktX.,  “  And  so  they  said  to  him,  Who  are 
you  ?  oiV  is  a  favourite  connecting  particle  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  seldom  expressing  logical  sequence,  but  generally 
historical  transition  only  (as  in  Homer).  It  occurs  195  times, 

xs6BiU^0li‘  VUi  7*  quotod  by  Sourer.  Hist,  of  Jewish  People,  n.  ii. 

*  Cf.  Headlam,  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  166. 
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T-cpipanv  ryias'rl  Xeyctt  jrcpl  navrav •  13,  tyr),  "Eyo)  {narl]  JSo&vtos 
tv  rjj  i(r\pa  EuejfaT€  t?|v  484v  Kupi'ou,  ica Sin  (fcrtv  'Hrai as  o 
irpotftynjs.  24.  Kat  djrtoraA./io’iK  Jjtrav  Ik  tw  4>apuratW.  25-  Ka* 
fjpayrrfa-av  avror  kcu  ttjrav  ainp  Ti  o£v  /Sanriffiv  ti  <ru  o£k  cl  a 

and  is  used  as  t£0vs  is  used  in  Mk.1  In  a  few  passages  Jn, 
places  it  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  indicating  logical  consequence, 
e.g.  6el  12“  1314  i62*.  It  does  not  occur  in  1  Jn.  at  all. 

La  4mJ*piCT«'  ktX.  The  constr.  is  elliptical,  as  at  9“,  where 
see  note.  dirdtpuns  occurs  again  19*. 

28.  J*7|,  *Eyi>  4«jW|  ktX.  The  Synoptists  (Mk.  1*  Mt.  3*, 
Lk.  3*)  apply  the  words  of  Isa.  40*  to  the  Baptist  and  his 
mission;  but  Jn.  represents  him  as  applying  the  text  to  him¬ 
self  *  when  answering  the  interrogation  of  the  Jews.  The  source 
of  the  citation,  viz.  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  is  explicitly  given 
in  all  four  Gospels. 

The  Synoptists  quote  from  the  LXX,  but  Jn.  seems  to 
reproduce  a  citation  made  memoriter  from  the  Hebrew.  In¬ 
stead  of  boL)iAaaT(  -npr  oSov  Kuptov,  he  has  tvdvvart,  from  the 
second  clause  of  Isa.  40s,  where  the  LXX  has  ci&tlas  roiiirtP 

Theologians,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  have  noted  the 
contrast  between  and  Adyos.  John  “  was  the  Voice,  but 
not  the  Word  ”  (Ephraim,  Epiphany  Hymns,  i.  9).  So  also 
Augustine  {serm.  293.  3):  “  Johannes  uox  ad  tempus,  Christus 
uerbum  in  prindpio  aeternum.”  Cf.  Origen,  Comm.  (ed. 
Brooke,  n.  233). 

24.  The  rec.  text  (so  NW0)  inserts  o!  before  AireoraXfidi'oi, 
i.e.  “  And  certain  had  been  sent  from  among  the  Pharisees,” 
as  distinct  from  the  questioners  of  v.  19.  But  oi  is  omitted 
by  l(*A*BC*L;  and  we  must  render  “And  they,"  i.e.  the 
priests  and  Levites  of  v.  19,  “  had  been  sent  from  the  Pharisees.” 
And,  in  fact,  v.  25  shows  that  the  argument  is  carried  on  from 

V.  21. 

The  Pharisees  (mentioned  again  41  7®  81*  91*  rr«  iz1*-4*) 
were  the  true  representatives  of  the  old  Jewish  spirit  (see  on 
v.  19).  Strictly  conservative,  they  were  intolerant  of  all 
innovation,  whether  of  doctrine  or  ritual,  and  the  baptizing 
ministry  of  John  aroused  their  suspidons.  See  on  7”. 

20.  ri  oSv  paimteis;  Hitherto,  no  hint  has  been  given  that 

1  Cf.  Burkitt,  Emngelion  da-Mepharresht,  ii.  89,  and  Abbott,  Dial. 
1883,  2640.  Jn.'s  usage  of  afo  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  Hebrew 
“  wdw  oonsecutive.” 

*  Justin  reproduces  (Tryph.  88J  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  represents  the  Baptist  as  saying  air  tipi  i  Xpurrii,  iWA 
popp  floirrot  (w.  20,  23). 

•See  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays,  p.  139,  and  Bumey,  Aramaic 
Origin,  etc.,  p.  rt4. 
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XpoTTot  oiSt  ’HActas  o£Sl  o  rrpo^ifn)? ;  26.  Airticpi&j  avrots  o 

’iiMvr/s  Ki yiw  ’Eyi  /Ja7rrtjii)  tv  vSaTt*  ptros  ipwv  a-rqxtt  Sv  bpfii 

the  ministry  of  John  the  herald  was  one  of  baptism.  It  is 
assumed  that  all  readers  of  the  Gospel  will  know  that.  The 
question,  “Why  are  you  baptizing?”  is  put  to  him  by  the 
Pharisees  of  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem,  who  were  the 
conservative  guardians  of  orthodox  practice. 

The  baptism  of  proselytes  from  heathenism  was  a  recognised, 
if  not  a  universal,  practice  in  Jewry  at  this  time.  But  why 
should  Jews  be  baptized  ?  And  what  authority  had  John  to 
exercise  this  ministry  ?  Baptism,  that  is  a  symbolic  rite  of 
purification,  would  indeed  be  a  token  of  the  approach  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom;  “  I  will  sprinkle  dean  water  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  clean”  (Ezek.  36“)  were  prophetic  words 
(cf.  Zech.  131).  But  John  had  admitted  that  he  was  not 
Messiah;  he  was  not  even  Elijah  or  “the  prophet”  (v.  21). 
His  claim  to  be  the  Voice  in  the  wilderness  of  Isa.  40s  did  not 
satisfy  the  Pharisees  as  to  his  authority  for  exerdsing  so  novel 
and  irregular  a  ministry  as  that  of  baptizing  Jews  seemed  to  be. 

26.  The  attitude  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  is  explained  more 
clearly  in  w.  25-34  than  it  is  in  the  Synoptists,  whose  source  of 
knowledge  about  him  was  tradition  and  not  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance.  This  is  what  we  should  expect  if  the  ultimate  author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  were  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  for  he  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Baptist’s  disciples  (see  on  v.  35).  Jn. 
does  not  narrate  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  directly,  but  what  he 
tells  is  consistent  with  the  Marcan  story. 

We  have,  first,  the  Proclamation  of  the  Coming  One  (Mk.  i7, 
Mt.  3U,  Lk.  31*),  to  which  reference  is  made  several  times  in  this 
chapter.  But  when  the  proclamation  was  first  made,  the 
Baptist  did  not  know  (except  in  Mt.’s  account;  see  on  v.  31) 
that  Jesus  was  the  Predestined  One  for  whose  Advent  he  looked. 
Both  in  the  Synoptists  and  in  Jn.  is  the  contrast  drawn  out 
between  baptism  tv  £8an  (which  was  all  that  John  offered)  and 
baptism  tv  wcApati  dytu  (which  was  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Christ).  When  Jesus  presented  Himself  for  baptism,  the 
Baptist  noticed  a  dove  alighting  on  His  head  (v.  32);  and  as 
he  looked  he  became  conscious  that  this  was  the  sign  of  the 
Spirit,  and  that  Jesus  was  the  expected  One  who  should  baptize 
tv  irvtvfzan  iyu 1).  All  this  is  now  to  be  set  out  in  detail. 

AirtKpfth)  afirols  «  'lu<ivi]s  X^ywv.  In  Jn.  we  nearly  always 
have  the  constr.  AirtKpKh)  ical  tlirtv  (see  on  v.  50  below),  but 
here  and  at  1223  Airttcp.  Atytov  seems  to  be  the  true  reading. 

The  Baptist  had  been  asked,  “  Why  do  you  baptize  ?  ” 
What  authority  have  you  ?  (v.  25).  He  gives  no  direct  answer ; 
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but  before  he  speaks  of  Him  whose  herald  he  was,  he  admits 
that  he  did  baptize,  but  only  “  with  water.”  iyl>  poirrlSu  i» 
ilSan.  eyw  is  emphatic :  “  Yes,  /  baptize,  I  administer  a  sym¬ 
bolic  rite  of  purification,  of  cleansing  with  water.”  The  words 
are  in  all  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  the  Proclamation,  where  the 
contrast  with  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (v.  33)  immedi¬ 
ately  follows  (Mk.  i8  and  parallels).  Here,  at  v.  26,  iyi>  pavrifca 
c»<  lS&m  is  only  a  reiteration  of  the  claim  for  himself  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  make  as  he  predicted  the  Coming  of  a 
Greater  One  (see  on  v.  33). 

f-iuot  Spw.  The  rec.  text  (so  N®)  inserts  Sc  after  piaor, 
but  om.  «BC*LTb.  It  is  not  required  by  the  sense.  A  new 
sentence  begins  with  plaoy,  in  Johannine  style  without  any 
connecting  particle.  We  should  have  expected  tv  peWip  vpwv, 
but  Jn.  never  uses  this  constr.;  cf.  19“  ueVov  SI  tA y  ’Iijo-ovv,  and 


see  on  [8]s- 9. 

(TT^Kct,  is  read  by  BLTb,  and  N  has  lonjicci:  the  rec.  with 
ACAWN  ®  gives  the  more  usual  IrmjKey.  But  tmjxti,  *  ‘  standeth 
up ”  or  “standeth  fast,”  is  more  dramatic,  and  well  attested. 


pArof  tpAr  onicci.  Apparently  Jesus  was  actually  present 
on  this  occasion,  which  is  subsequent  to  His  Baptism,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  Baptist  now  knows  Him  for  what  He  is, 
although  the  questioners  did  not :  Sr  ipnt  ovk  oSotc,  vpt is 
being  emphatic.  Perhaps  the  Baptist’s  statement  that  the 
Coming  One  was  even  in  their  midst  was  treated  as  of  no 


serious  importance;  there  is  no  reoord,  at  any  rate,  of  his  being 
further  questioned  as  to  what  he  meant,  or  to  which  person  of  the 
company  his  words  were  applicable. 


otSa-rt.  «iSerat  is  a  favourite  verb  with  Jn.,  occurring  three 
times  as  often  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  in  the  Synoptists.  It 
is  not  easy  to  distinguish  it  in  meaning  from  ywtitTKCty  (see 
on  i*8),  although  Westcott  (on  Jn.  2M)  has  made  a  subtle  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  two  verbs.  Probably  we  might  say  that  yivtitriceiv 
generally  stands  for  relative,  acquired  knowledge,  gradually 
perfected,  while  tlSivat  indicates  a  complete  and  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  object.  The  latter  would  be  the  natural  verb 
to  express  Divine  knowledge  (but  cf.  17“),  although  it  would 
include  also  human  certainty  (see  a8).  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
two  verbs  can  be  differentiated  with  any  precision.1  Both  are 
frequently  used  in  the  LXX  to  render  ITT  ;  and  the  following 


list  of  passages  shows  that  they  are  often  used  in  Jn.  without 
any  perceptible  difference  of  meaning. 

Both  verbs  are  used  of  Christ’s  knowledge  of  the  Father; 


1  Cf.  R.  Law,  The  Tests  of  Life  (p.  364),  for  ywtieKeir  and  eltistu. 
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yu'uo-tfto  at  ro16  17“,  olSa  at  7®  8s6.  Both  are  used  of  the 
world’s  knowledge  (or  ignorance)  of  God,  or  of  that  possessed 
by  the  Jews  :  yivmn «d  at  i10  ly*3-  85  8“  168,  1  Jn.  31-8;  o’Sa  at 
7®  818  15®.  Both  are  used  of  man’s  knowledge  of  God  and 
Christ :  ytvuia-Ku  at  i47-  *  17*,  1  Jn.  2*-  **■ 14  48- 7- 8  5“,  and  o*8a 
at  in*  88  4“  147.  Both  are  used  of  Christ’s  knowledge  of  men  or 
of  ordinary  facts,  e.g.  ymoo-j™  at  2s8  f- 48  616  xo14<  *7,  and  oKa 
at  6“  8s7 1 3s,  The  word  used  for  the  Father’s  knowledge  of  the 
Son  is  yrvtutrxfc)  (io14),  and  not  olSa  as  we  should  have  expected. 
With  this  array  of  passages  before  us,  we  shall  be  slow  to  accept 
conclusions  which  are  based  on  any  strict  distinction  in  usage 
between  the  two  verbs. 

87.  4  Artur w  fiou  ApyAftcvos  ktX.  This  clause  (see  v.  15)  is  in 
apposition  to  ptcros  ipSiv  orijxci  *tA.  of  the  previous  verse. 
Through  misunderstanding  of  this,  variants  have  arisen.  The 
rec.  with  AC8rA  prefixes  aitos  i<mv  (as  if  v.  27  began  a  new 
sentence),  and  adds  (with  ®)  os  tpvpoo-Bev  pov  yeyovsv  (from 
v.  15);  but  neither  of  these  insertions  is  found  in  xBC*LNTbW. 
R*B  also  omit  A  before  ovta-a,  but  ins.  ACn8NW® ;  the  omission 
of  the  article  is  awkward,  and  is  explicable  from  itadsm, 
o  ...  or. 

For  the  Synoptic  forms  of  the  Baptist’s  proclamation,  see 
Introd.,  p.  c.  Mt.’s  alteration  of  “loosen  the  thong  of  His 
sandals  ”  to  “  carry  His  sandals  ”  (/Wrturut  for  Awrat)  may 
point  back  to  the  form  in  Q.  Either  duty  was  that  of  a  slave; 
and  Wetstein  (Mt.  311)  cites  a  Rabbinical  maxim  ( Ceiuboth , 
f.  90.  1)  to  the  effect  that  a  disciple  might  offer  any  service  to 
his  teacher  which  a  slave  did  for  his  master,  except  that  of 
unfastening  his  shoes,  which  was  counted  as  a  menial’s  duty. 

fifios  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jn.  (cf.  Lk.  151*),  and  the 
constr.  a£ios  Iva  .  .  .  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  Jn. 
never  uses  ixoros  (om  tipt  Ixavos  Ira  ...  is  found  again  Mt.  8s, 
Lk.  78).  Perhaps  a£a>t  is  the  more  appropriate  adj.  here  (cf. 
Acts  13“,  where  it  is  found  in  the  citation  of  the  Baptist’s  pro¬ 
clamation,  instead  of  the  Synoptic  Uavos);  but  cf.  2  Cor.  218 
rpot  ravra  tls  ixavos  ; 

28.  The  situation  of  the  place  is  uncertain,  and  the  variety 
of  reading  perplexes  the  topographical  problem  still  more. 

is  read  by  R*ABC*WN®  and  must  be  accepted, 
although  a  “  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  ”  is  not  mentioned  else¬ 
where.  The  rec.  reading  Br)6a/3ap$  was  adopted  by  Origen  on 
geographical  grounds  (Comm.  vi.  40).  The  Sinai  Syriac  has 
Beth  Abr(,  which  Burkitt  thinks  must  rest  on  local  tradition 
similar  to  that  followed  by  Origen. 
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Conder  identified  Bethabara  with  the  ford  called  ’Ab&rah, 
N.E.  of  Bethshean.1  Jordan  had  many  fords  and  ferries,  and 
the  name  Bethabara  would  suit  any  place  near  a  ford,  its  root 
being  TOP  “  to  cross  ”j  but  it  is  in  favour  of  Conder’s  identi¬ 
fication  that  the  name  is  not  found  elsewhere  (cf.  Beth-barah , 
Judg.  yM).  ’Abflrah  is  barely  20  miles  from  Cana  as  the  crow 
flies,  but  would  be  about  40  miles  by  road,  so  that  it  would  be  a 
possible  site,  if  we  take  into  account  the  time  spent  on  the 
journey  (21).  It  is,  however,  too  far  from  Jerusalem  to  suit 
the  Synoptic  narrative  (Mk.  1®,  Mt.  f),  and  the  traditional  site 
is  much  farther  south,  near  Jericho.® 

Beth-Nimrah,  on  the  E.  side  of  Jordan,  N.E.  of  Jericho, 
will  meet  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  In  Josh,  it?  (B) 
Beth-Nimrah  becomes  Bat Oavafipd,  and  this  form  might  be 
corrupted  either  into  Bethany  or  Bethabara.  We  incline  to 
accept  this  identification,  which,  made  at  the  first  by  Sir  George 
Grove,  was  accepted  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,3  and  favoured  by 
Cheyne. 

Sttou  ijc  Tudnp  pairriSw.  This  coupling  of  a  participle  with 
the  verb  tint,  where  we  should  expect  an  imperfect  (i/3aim£t) 
denoting  continued  action,  is  common  in  Jn.  We  have  the 
phrase  rjv  ’Itodptpc  flanrtljm/  repeated  3s3  io40;  cf.  also  5®  ir1 
13®®.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Synoptists  (e.g.  Lk.  51*,  Mt.  19®*). 
This  may  be  an  Aramaic  constr.,  but  it  is  also  found  in  classical 
Greek. 

Abbott  notes  {Dial.  2171)  that  Sirov  after  the  name  of  a 
place  (a  constr.  which  appears  again  121  1918,  and  in  Mk.,  Mt. 
occasionally)  is  not  in  accordance  with  classical  usage.  Milli¬ 
gan  cites  from  a  second-century  papyrus,  «s  AijSi V 
Appuir  .  .  .  xpytrpLtgSii,  an  excellent  parallel. 

The  Baptist's  designation  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  (w.  29-34) 

89.  Tjj  Ivaiptoc.  We  now  come  to  the  second  day  of  this 
spiritual  diary  (see  on  v.  19).  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  the  precision  with  which  the  author  gives 
dates  (see  Introd.,  p.  cii). 

IBXfirei  t8k  TipraOr.  The  name  lijo-oSs  generally  takes  the 
article  in  Jn.  (as  in  the  Synoptists),  except  where  an  apposi- 

1D.B.,s.v.  "Bethabara." 

*  Eusebius,  Onom. 

•See  Smith’s  D.B.*  s.v.  "Beth-Nimrah";  ci  also  E.B..  s.v. 
"  Bethany,”  and  see  Rix,  Tent  and  Testament,  p.  173  t 
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tional  phrase  with  the  article  is  introduced,  or  in  a  quotation 
(41. «  6“),  or  in  the  phrase  iniKplfh)  Ti;.  (see  on  I60),  or  before 
o5v  (see  on  6“).  There  are  a  few  other  exceptions  to  the  rule 
(e.g.  nM  I241),  but  where  the  article  is  missing  before  Tij.  the 
text  always  calls  for  scrutiny.  B  is  more  prone  to  omit  o  before 
lij.  than  the  other  great  uncials.  (See  Introd.,  p.  lxvi.) 

vpis  auric,  “  coming  towards  him.”  According 
to  the  Johannme  narrative,  Jesus  had  been  baptized  already, 
and  probably  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness  had  taken  place. 
It  would  be  natural  that  He  should  come  back  to  John’s  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  where  many  earnest  inquirers  were  gathered.  There 
is  no  mention  of  any  conversation  between  Him  and  John  on  this 
occasion;  but  John,  as  He  passes,  designates  Him  publicly  as 
the  Christ. 

TS*  kt\.  This  is  a  favourite  word  with  Jn.;  cf.  i*- 47 
3m  5“  7m’  52  ii8-  8,1  121*  16®8  18*1  I91*®- 14  so®7.  The  Apoca- 
lyptist  prefers  iSov. 

i  &p.vbs  tou  flew,  i.e.  the  Lamb  provided  by  God  (see  on  6“). 

The  word  d^vos,  common  in  LXX,  appears  in  N.T  only 
here,  v.  36,  1  Pet.  i1®,  and  Acts  8®a  (a  quotation  from  Isa.  S37), 
in  each  instance  being  applied  to  Christ,  and  with  a  sacrificial 
connotation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diminutive  ipvior 
(occurring  occasionally  in  the  LXX,  e.g.  Ps.  ri44’®,  Jer.  iim 
So48,  but  not  as  often  as  ipvos)  is  found  in  the  N.T.  only  at  21“ 
and  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  it  is  applied  to  Christ  29  times. 
Although  the  distribution  of  apvb s  and  apvlov  is  thus  markedly 
different,  no  distinction  of  meaning  can  be  traced  when  they  are 
applied  to  Christ. 

6  duvds  tou  0£oS  ktX.  We  have,  first,  to  ask  what  the 
evangelist  understood  by  the  unique  title  “  the  Lamb  of  God,” 
and  what  connotation  it  had  for  him. 

(a)  In  Jer.  ii1®  we  have:  “  I  was  as  a  gentle  lamb  (ipvtm) 
led  away  to  be  slaughtered,”  the  emphasis  being  on  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  victim;  and  Isaiah’s  “  as  a  lamb  (d/tvo's)  before  her 
shearers  is  dumb  ”  (Isa.  S37)  conveys  the  same  idea.  The  two 
passages  are  brought  together  by  Origen,1  and  the  point  of  the 
comparison  need  not  be  missed.  But  the  thought  of  the 
gentleness  of  a  lamb  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  “Lamb  of 
God  which  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world.” 

(S)  In  1  Pet.  i**  the  Redemption  of  Christ  is  likened  to  that 
wrought  on  a  lower  plane  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish.  The  deliverance  from  Egypt  is  the  type  of  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  so  the  blood  of  the  Paschal 
*  In  Ioann,  vi  53. 
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lamb  was  typical  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  At  the  institution  of 
the  Passover,  indeed,  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb  was  not 
primarily  piacular  or  redemptive;  it  was  sprinkled  on  the  door¬ 
posts,  that  the  destroying  angel  might  “  pass  over  ”  the  house 
(Ex.  121*).  Nevertheless,  the  conception  of  its  redemptive 
efficacy  prevailed  in  later  Jewish  thought;  and  Hort  quotes 
(on  i  Pet.  i1")  an  apposite  Midrash  on  Ex.  12“  :  “  With  two 
bloods  were  the  Israelites  delivered  from  Egypt,  the  blood  of 
the  Paschal  lamb  and  the  blood  of  circumcision.”  The  refer¬ 
ence  in  1  Pet.  i1*,  then,  relates  to  the  Paschal  lamb  rather  than 
to  the  lamb  of  Isa.  53’. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  the  application  of  &pv toy  to  Christ  has 
primary  reference  to  the  idea  of  a  lamb  as  a  victim  1  (Rev. 
5*- »  711),  whose  death  is  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  efficacious  for  all 
mankind.  And  the  association  in  Rev.  15*  of  the  “  Song  of 
Moses  ”  with  the  “Song  of  the  Lamb”  suggests  that,  as  in 
1  Pet.  i1*,  the  slain  Lamb  of  the  Apocalypse  is  compared  with 
the  Paschal  lamb,  rather  than  with  the  lamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice. 

The  comparison  of  Christ  with  the  Paschal  lamb  appears  also 
in  a  document  earlier  than  either  1  Peter  or  the  Apocalypse, 
viz.  1  Cor.  5’,  “  Christ  our  Passover  has  been  sacrificed  for  us.” 
And,  inasmuch  as  this  thought  is  conspicuously  present  in  the 
Johannine  narrative  of  the  Passion  (see  on  19“),  it  would  be 
legitimate  to  interpret  “  the  Lamb  of  God  ”  in  the  present 
passage  in  the  same  way,  and  to  find  here  the  thought  that  “  the 
Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,”  is  the 
true  Paschal  Lamb,  of  whom  the  Passover  victims  of  the  past 
had  been  a  type. 

(r)  It  seems,  however,  that  in  the  Johannine  use  of  the  title, 
“  the  Lamb  of  God,”  there  is  a  reference  to  Isa.  53** 7:  “  Yah- 
weh  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all  .  .  .  as  a  lamb  that 
is  led  to  the  slaughter  ...  He  opened  not  His  mouth.” 1 
The  passage  is  directly  applied  to  Christ  in  Acts  8M,  and  other 
phrases  from  the  same  prophecy  are  treated  as  having  a 
Messianic  reference  in  Mt.  8U,  1  Pet.  2MJ\  Heb.  9s8.  It  is 
certain  that,  soon  after  the  Passion,  Christian  believers  found 
in  Isa.  S3  a  forecast  of  the  sufferings  and  the  redemption  of 
Jesus  Christ.  And  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  writing 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  could  not  have  been  unaware 
of  this  Christian  interpretation  of  Hebrew  prophecy,8  which 
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would  be  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  majestic  title,  "The 
Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.”  Indeed, 
Jn.  treats  Isa.  53  as  a  Messianic  chapter  at  1288;  see  on  1930. 

Such  considerations  help  us  to  understand  Jn.’s  use  of  the 
title.  But  it  is  the  Baptist's  use  of  the  title  that  presents  diffi¬ 
culty.  That  he  had  been  led  to  identify  Jesus  with  Messiah 
who  was  to  come,  whether  by  private  converse  with  Him  before 
His  baptism,  or  by  the  sign  at  the  baptism  which  he  believed 
himself  to  have  received  (v.  33),  is  in  accordance  with  all  the 
evidence  that  is  available.1  But  that  John  the  Baptist  should 
have  spoken  of  the  Christ  as  “  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,”  and  have  done  so,  not  only  before 
His  Passion,  but  before  His  public  ministry  had  begun,  requires 
explanation. 

The  idea  of  a  Suffering  Messiah  was  not  prevalent  among 
the  Jews  of  the  first  century*  (see  on  12“).  The  apostles 
never  reconciled  themselves  to  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  to  die 
by  violence  (Mk.  gaa  and  passim ;  cf.Lk.2421).  Yet  here  _we 
find  the  Baptist  represented  as  foreseeing  from  the  beginning 
that  the  climax  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  would  be  death,  and  as 
announcing  this  publicly  by  acclaiming  Him  as  the  true  Lamb 
of  sacrifice,  foreordained  of  God.  It  has  been  urged,  in  ex¬ 
planation,  that  the  Baptist  was  the  son  of  a  priest,  familiar  with 
sacrificial  ideas  all  his  life.  He  certainly  thought  of  himself  as 
the  Forerunner  of  the  Christ,  and  Jn.  represents  him  as  believing 
that  he  was  the  herald  of  Isa.  408  (see  on  v.  23).  He  was, 
therefore,  a  student  of  the  Isaianic  prophecies  which  tell  of  the 
ideal  Servant  of  Yahweh,  the  chosen  One  in  whom  Yahweh 
delights  (Isa.  421) .  Later  he  was  reassured,  when  in  perplexity, 
by  learning  that  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  were  such  as  had 
been  predicted  of  this  Servant  of  Yahweh  (Mt.  11s,  Lk.  7s2; 
cf.  Isa.  356-  6  4  27  611).  And  so  what  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  apply  to  Jesus  the  most  striking  of  all  the  prophecies 
about  Yahweh’s  Servant,  viz.  Isa.  S3  ?  If  he  identified  in  his 
thoughts  this  great  prophetic  ideal  with  the  person  of  Jesus,  it 
would  be  explicable  that  he  should  call  Jesus  “  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.” 

Dr.  C.  J.  Ball  5  held  that  the  title  “  Lamb  of  God  ”  has  an 
even  closer  connexion  with  Isa.  53  than  is  indicated  by  the 
word  h/ivos  in  Isa.  53'.  The  Hebrew  word  r6o  ‘  ‘  lamb  ”  came  in 
its  Aramaic  form  tt;te  to  mean  "child,”  “boy,”  “servant"; 
and  he  suggested  that  what  the  Baptist  really  said  in  Aramaic 

1  See  Introd.,  p.  ci. 

•Cf.  also  Justin,  Tryph.  32,  and  Introd.,  p.  cxxxiii. 

»  See  Burney,  Aramaic  Origin,  etc.,  p.  108. 
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was,  “  Behold  the  Servant  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,”  the  Greek  rendering  in  Jn.  iM  being  an  excusable 
mistranslation.  Ball  urged  further  that  6  utos  to®  dcov  in 
y.  34  is  a  more  correct  rendering  of  the  same  Aramaic  phrase, 
in  both  cases  the  explicit  reference  being  to  the  irals  of  Isa.  4s1 
5218,  Acts  31S  4”. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  all  such  explanations  is 
that  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  the  Messianic  application 
of  Isa.  53  was  current  among  the  Jews  in  pre-Christian  times. 
As  has  been  said  above,  it  became  current  among  Christians 
immediately  after  the  Passion  of  Christ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  either  the  Jews  or  the  early  disciples  during  the  earthly 
ministry  of  Jesus  conceived  of  Isa.  53  as  foretelling  a  suffering 
Christ.1  It  is,  therefore,  hard  to  believe  that  John  the  Baptist, 
alone  among  the  witnesses  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  before 
that  ministry  had  begun,  should  have  associated  Him  with  the 
central  figure  of  Isa.  53;  and  that  he  should  have  so  markedly 
anticipated  the  conclusions  reached  by  those  who,  after  the 
Passion,  looking  back  upon  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  found 
them  to  fulfil  the  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  prophet. 

To  sum  up.  John  Baptist  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ 
of  Jewish  expectation,  and  announced  Him  as  such,  probably 
in  the  hearing  of  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  Looking  back, 
the  aged  apostle  in  after  years  realised  how  momentous  an 
announcement  this  was,  even  more  momentous  than  the  Baptist 
had  understood.  And  when  dictating  his  recollections  of  an 
incident  on  which  he  had  pondered  long  and  deeply,  it  is  in¬ 
telligible  that  he  should  state  the  Baptist’s  cry,  “  Behold  the 
Christ,”  in  terms  which  unfolded  all  that  Jesus  had  come  to 
mean  for  himself.  Jesus  was  “  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes 
away  the  world’s  sin.”  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  speeches  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  were  all  spoken  exactly  as  they  are  set  down, 
although  they  may  have  been  in  some  instances.  But  here, 
whether  we  attribute  the  form  of  the  Baptist’s  announcement 
to  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  to  the  scribe  and  editor  of  the 
Gospel,  who  put  in  order  the  old  man’s  reminiscences,  we  must 
recognise  the  probability  that  the  Baptist’s  actual  words  were 
simpler,  and  a  less  perfect  expression  of  the  Gospel  of  Re¬ 
demption.  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  di. 

4  alpw  jty  dfiaprMV  too  srfojjtoo.  In  1  Jn.  3s  we  have  iwlvos 
i<fa.vtp<Z>(h)  Iva  tos  apapfriai  3.py.  Here  the  11  taking  away  ”  is 
in  the  present  tense,  thefuturum  instans  (like  papruptl  in  v.  15). 
4  oI/muv  is  He  who  takes  away  and  is  always  taking  away  the 
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airoy,  dXA’  iva  (fravfpuiOfl  T<j]  *I<rpa))A.,  Sia  t»5to  TjKBay  iyii  iv  vS an 

world’s  sin,  a  profound  Christian  conception,  formulated  first 
in  this  verse,  and  reproduced  with  fidelity  in  the  liturgical 
“  Lamb  of  God,  which  takest  away  (not  which  took  away  once 
for  all  at  Calvary,  although  that  also  is  true)  the  sins  of  the 
world.”  For  the  Atonement  is  not  only  an  event  in  time,  but 
an  eternal  process. 

The  sin  of  the  world — not  sins  in  the  plural,  as  at  1  Jn.  3s 
— is  here  contemplated.  Western  liturgies  have  followed  1  Jn.  3s 
rather  than  Jn.  1“  in  pleading  “  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata 
mundi,  miserere  nobis.”  But  the  sin  of  the  world  is  a  deeper 
stain  than  the  sins  of  individual  men  and  women;  and  the 
Fourth  Evangelist,  who  views  the  mission  of  Jesus  sub  specie 
aternitatis,  sees  that  it  is  the  sin  of  the  Koapm  (cf.  v.  9),  the 
lawlessness  and  rebellion  of  all  created  being,  that  is  the  subject 
of  redemption.  This  includes,  indeed,  the  sins  of  all  men,  but 
it  is  the  sin  of  the  nhtrpos,  which  knew  not  Jesus  (v.  10),  that  is 
in  view  in  this  tremendous  phrase. 

4ip«v  is  used  of  taking  away  sin  at  1  Sam.  15s*  25s*,  as  at 
1  Jn.  3s;  at  Isa.  53*  we  have  dvros  t&s  dpaprla s  <t>cptt,  the 
image  being  of  the  bearing  of  another’s  sin. 

80.  This  verse  is  almost  verbally  identical  with  v.  15,  and 
illustrates  well  Jn.’s  habit  of  repeating  a  phrase  which  he  regards 
as  specially  significant  after  a  short  interval,  in  a  slightly 
different  form  (see  on  3“). 

oBt4s  loriy  ktX.  “  This  One,”  pointing  to  Jesus,  is  He  of 
whom  I  spake.  The  reference  is  not  merely  to  w  .26,  27,  but  to 
Jn.’s  proclamation  of  the  Coming  of  Jesus,  before  He  began  His 
ministry,  which  is  common  to  the  Synoptists  and  Jn.  (see  on 
v.  15,  and  Introd.,  p.  c). 

The  rec.  text  has  oJro?  l<m  mpi  o5  iySi  ilnov,  with 
R'ACLNA® ;  but  N*BC*W  give  Oirip  ou,  “in  whose  behalf,” 
the  Baptist  always  regarding  himself  as  the  herald  of  Jesus. 
Blass  points  out  that  Avy«K  Imtp = Xiytiv  mpi,  “to  speak 
about,”  is  common  in  classical  Greek,  and  that  imip  for  w»pt  is 
found  in  Paul  (e.g.  2  Cor.  8“).  But  in  Jn.  (with  whom  it  is  a 
favourite  preposition)  wrtp  always  means  “in  behalf  of.” 
Cf.  651  1011-  »  ix*-  »  1 3”-  88  is18  1719  181*,  i  Jn.  318.  See 
on  1“  for  tv  tlirov,  which  seems  to  be  the  true  text  in  that  place. 

di^p  is  applied,  as  here,  to  Jesus,  Acts  282  1781;  see  on  i18 
above  for  its  Johannine  usage. 

81.  ndyw  ouk  tJSiii-  aunSo,  repeated  v.  33,  “  even  I  did  not 
know  Him  ”  (cf.  v.  26),  sc.  as  the  Messiah.  That  John  the 
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Baptist  knew  Jesus  in  their  early  years  is  hardly  doubtful,  but 
the  statement  here  made  is  that  he  did  not  recognise  Him 
for  what  He  was  before  His  Baptism.  The  account  in  Mt. 
311*-  is  different,  and  represents  John  as  unwilling  to  baptize 
Jesus  because  he  was  aware  of  His  Messiahsbip.  Jn’s  narra¬ 
tive,  here  as  at  other  points  (see  v,  32),  is  more  primitive  than 
the  Matthsean  tradition. 

Ira  4ar«ptt0>)  tQ  ’Ic rparfjX.  John  knew  that  his  ministry  was 
one  of  preparation  only;  its  ultimate  purpose  was  that  in  its 
exercise  the  Expected  One  should  be  made  manifest. 

<fMvtpo tv,  11  to  reveal,  ”  is  a  late  Greek  word,  occurring  in 
LXX  only  at  Jer.  33®.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  it  appears  once 
only  (Mk.  4“),  but  is  used  in  the  Marcan  Appendix  (i614' 14) 
of  the  “  manifestation  ”  of  the  Person  of  Jesus,  as  in  Jn.  (7* 
a  i1-  “;cf.  t  Jn.  r3).  The  verb  always  indicates  emergence  from 
mysterious  obscurity,  and  a  sudden  breaking  forth  into  clear 
light.  Cf.  21 1  where  it  is  used  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  Jesus;  and  331  of  the  manifestation  in  Him  of  the 
works  of  God.  At  1  Tim.  31*  it  suggests  Divine  pre-existence, 
and  of  this  there  may  be  a  hint  here  (cf.  v.  15),  as  there  certainly 
is  in  I  Jn.  3s,  cartvot  itj>avepi!i$ij  Iva  ras  apnprla%  apy. 

t S  ’lapa^X.  The  “  manifestation  ”  for  which  the  Baptist 
looked  was  only  to  Israel.  The  exhortation  of  the  brethren  of 
Jesus  was,  indeed,  ^avcpwrov  vtavror  r<jj  Koo-pup  (7®),  but  even 
there  no  more  is  suggested  than  a  public  manifestation  to  the 
Jews.  Jn.  is  fond  of  the  term  ko<t/u>s  (see  on  v.  9),  and  the 
thought  that  Jesus  manifested  Himself  to  the  whole  order  of 
created  life  is  deep-rooted  in  his  thought  ;  but  he  does  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Baptist  had  any  such  wide  vision. 

Jjhflov  iyii  lv  <J8an  0airrifr»v.  This  was  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  his  ministry;  cf.  v.  26,  and  see  further  on  v.  33. 

32.  John  now  explains  how  and  when  it  was  that  he  came 
to  recognise  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 

Ijiaprupriw.  This  testimony,  as  the  aorist  denotes,  was 
delivered  at  a  definite  moment;  cf.  contra  paprvpti  in  v.  15. 
The  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  John  saw  a  dove  or  pigeon 
alight  on  Jesus  at  His  baptism.  There  is  no  hint  that  we  are 
to  think  of  a  spiritual  vision;  the  verb  Stan-Sat  (see  on  iM)  is 
always  used  in  the  N.T.  of  seeing  with  the  bodily  eyes.  The 
incident  is  related  differently  by  Mk.  (r1#),  who  implies  (as  does 
Mt.  31®)  that  Jesus  Himself  saw  the  Spirit  descending  like  a 
dove.  Lk.  3s2  does  not  say  who  saw  it,  but  all  agree  that  a 
dove  was  seen,  the  words  of  Lk.,  orwpa.TiK$  t’Set,  laying 
emphasis  on  the  objective  and  physical  nature  of  the  incident. 
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All  the  evangelists,  that  is,  agree  in  recording  that  a  dove 
alighted  upon  Jesus  when  presenting  Himself  for  baptism. 

The  dove  was  regarded  in  Palestine  as  a  sacred  bird 
Xenophon  ( Anab .  1.  iv.  9)  reports  that  it  was  not  lawful  in 
Syria  to  hunt  doves;  and  this  is  suggested  by  Tibullus  (i.  7.17): 

Quid  referam  ut  uolitet  crebras  Intacta  per  urbes 
Alta  Palaestino  sancta  columba  Syro. 

So  Lucian  explains  that  to  the  Syrians  a  dove  is  tabu,  and 
that  any  one  unwittingly  touching  a  dove  is  counted  unclean 
(de  Dea  Syria,  54;  cf.  14).  Philo 1  comments  on  the  great 
number  of  doves  at  Ascalon,  and  upon  their  tameness,  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  from  ancient  times  the  people  were 
not  allowed  to  eat  them,  so  that  they  were  never  caught  (ap. 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evangel,  viii.  14.  64).* 

Furthermore,  the  dove  was  regarded  among  the  Semites 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit.  Of  £<uvij  T-ijs  rpuyovos,  “  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  ”  (Cant.  212),  there  is  a  Chaldee  interpretation, 
reported  by  Wetstein,  “  the  Voice  of  the  Spirit.”  And  by  the 
Jewish  doctors  the  Spirit  hovering  over  the  primeval  waters 
(Gen.  Is)  was  compared  to  a  dove:  “  Spiritus  Dei  ferebatur 
super  aquas,  sicut  columba,  quae  fertur  super  pullos  suos  nec 
tangit  illos.”  * 

Hence  we  can  understand  why  a  dove  alighting  upon  Jesus 
should  have  been  regarded  as  symbolic  of  a  descent  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.®  The  words  ascribed  to  the  Baptist  are  explicit. 
He  saw  the  dove,  and  forthwith  recognised  it  as  the  sign  which 
he  had  been  expecting  (v.  33). 

For  the  expression  itaTaPairttv  it  oflpamO,  see  on  313. 

Some  other  divergences  from  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  the 
Baptism  should  be  observed.  Jn.  says  nothing  of  the  heavens 
being  opened  (Mk.  i1#  and  parallels),  or  of  the  Voice  from 
heaven  (see  on  12“  below) ;  and  having  regard  to  his  knowledge 
of  Mk.,5  with  whose  account  of  the  Baptist  he  has  so  much  in 

1  In  Quis  ret.  div.  her.  §  25,  Philo,  when  discoursing  on  Gen.  xv.  9, 
interprets  the  turtle  dove  and  pigeon  (rptryiSra  cat  mpumpir)  af  divine 
and  human  wisdom  respectively,  the  repurrepi  standing  lor  human 
wisdom,  as  being  gentle  (tjpcpos)  and  fond  of  the  haunts  of  men. 

•Clement  of  Alexandria  says  that  the  Syrians  venerate  doves,  as 
the  Eleans  venerate  Zeus  ( Protrept .  ii.  35). 

’  Quoted  by  Wetstein  on  Mt.  3“  from  Chagiga,  i$a. 

*  Students  of  the  fantastic  science  of  Gematria  have  not  failed  to 
note  that  the  arithmetical  value  of  the  letters  in  mpusTtpi  is  8or,  the 
same  total  as  that  represented  by  ou  (Alpha  and  Omega).  Cf.  Irenmus, 
Har.  i.  14.  6,  who  gives  this  as  a  Gnostic  fancy. 

•  See  Introd.,  p.  c. 
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common  (see  on  v.  6),  it  would  seem  that  these  omissions  are 
deliberate.  Here,  as  in  v.  31,  the  Johannine  narrative  appears 
to  be  more  primitive  than  that  of  the  Synoptists. 

Kul  tpeirtr  tv  oMv  (cf.  for  the  constr.  3*).  This  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  detail  not  found  in  the  Synoptic  narratives, 
perhaps  added  here  with  a  reminiscence  of  Isa.  n4,  where  it 
is  said  of  the  Messianic  King,  4vajrav(r«m  lv  airrov  TrvtZfia  rov 
0fov.1  Jerome  (on  Isa.  n4)  quotes  the  following  from  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews-.  “  When  the  Lord  was  come  up  out  of 
the  water,  the  whole  fount  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  and 
rested  upon  Him,  and  said  to  Him :  My  Son,  in  all  the  prophets 
was  I  waiting  for  thee  that  thou  shouldest  come,  and  I  might 
rest  in  thee.  For  thou  art  my  rest,  thou  art  my  first-begotten 
Son  that  reigneth  for  ever.”  This  is  a  doctrinal  combination 
of  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  narratives,  probably  intended 
to  teach  the  permanence  of  the  spiritual  gift  here  vouchsafed 
through  Christ  to  mankind.4 

The  form  in  which  the  Dove  and  the  Voice  from  heaven 
at  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  are  mentioned  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon  4 
is  curious.  Ode  xxiv.  begins :  “  The  Dove  fluttered  oyer  the 
Christ,  because  He  was  her  head,  and  she  sang  over  Him  and 
her  voice  was  heard,”  sc.  in  the  Underworld.  The  singing  or 
cooing  of  the  dove  is  as  it  were  a  Heavenly  Voice ;  and  “  flutter¬ 
ing  ”  recalls  the  verb  used  by  Justin,  ws  vepantph’  to  aytov 
IT vtv/UL  ivivTjjvai  lv  avrov  {Dial.  88).  The  verb  IvarryvaL  is 
also  found,  in  reference  to  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  in  the 
Sibylline  Oracles  (vii.  67)  and  in  Origen  (e.  Cels.  i.  40,  41),  and 
its  rendering  volare  or  devolare  in  Tertullian  (adv.  Val.  27)  and  in 
Hilary  (in  Ps.  liv.  7),  showing  that  it  had  a  place  in  some  extra- 
canonical  record.  This  idea  of  the  dove  “  fluttering  ”  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  associated  in  Hebrew  thought  with  the  idea  of 
the  Spirit  “  brooding  ”  over  the  waters ;  cf.  Gen.  r!,  Deut.  3211. 

88.  Kdyi>  duk  tfSew  (uMk,  repeated  from  v.  31.  John  the 
Baptist  repeats,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  witness,  that  he  did 
not  recognise  Jesus  for  what  He  was  until  the  dove  lit  upon 
Him;  and  he  recognised  Him  then  only  because  he  had  been 
divinely  warned  that  there  would  be  a  sign.  The  Baptist  is 
not  represented  as  saying  that  he  knew  that  the  sign  would  be 
forthcoming  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  baptism. 

1  Irerueus  (Hat.  Hi.  17.  1)  associates  Isa.  it*  with  the  Baptism 

"*  See  Abbott,  Diat.  712  ft.,  for  speculations  as  to  why  Jn.  avoided 
the  word  rest  and  preferred  abide. 

*  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  cxlvi. 
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6  irf|i+as  fie.  Cf.  v.  6.  John’s  mission  to  baptize  was  from 
God. 

fxtivds  (explicit  and  emphatic,  see  on  v.  8)  poi  tlvtv  m-X. 
The  Hebrew  prophets  had  claimed  that  “  the  word  of  Yahweh  ” 
came  to  them,  and  John,  the  last  of  them,  makes  the  same  claim. 
“  God  said  tome";  of  that  he  was  assured. 

f4>’  4v  &»  ISjp  t6  Ttvtifia  KciTufl.  ktX.  Upon  whomsoever 
the  Spirit  descended  and  abode,  He  would  be  the  minister  of  a 
greater  baptism  than  that  of  John.  John  had  doubtless 
(although  this  is  not  recorded)  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  intense  spirituality  of  the  early  life  of  Jesus,  and 
his  intercourse  with  Jesus  previous  to  His  baptism  (according 
to  Mt.  314)  had  led  John  to  see  something  of  His  unique  per¬ 
sonality.  But,  as  the  story  is  told,  the  Baptist  was  not  finally 
assured  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  until  the  dove  rested  upon 
Him.  He  had  not  been  told  that  the  descent  of  tne  Spirit 
would  thus  be  indicated;  but  the  sign  was  sufficient,  and  he 
accepted  it  joyfully. 

o4t4$  eu-nv  6  floimtuv  tv  vmlpan  4y uf.  For  ovros,  cf.  1*, 
and  note  that  /3curri£w  is  a  prophetic  present  (cf.  a’pwv  in  v.  29). 
The  Spirit  descended  on  Jesus,  so  that  He  might  baptize 
men  therewith,  and  that  the  Spirit  might  rest  on  them  as  it 
rested  on  Him,  although  not  in  the  same  plenitude  (cf.  3“). 

titan  .  .  .  tv  irk£U|xuTt  Aytw.  Baptism  as  administered  by 
John  was,  according  to  the  Synoptists,  symbolical  of  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  soul.  It  was,  according  to  Mk.  i4,  ^awTurpn 
fitravolas  eis  Zjiunv  aftapn&v.  There  may  be  a  hint  at  3® 
of  some  association  of  John’s  ministry  with  the  idea  of  puri¬ 
fication,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  anywhere  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  that  his  baptism  was  one  “  of  repentance  with  a  view  to 
the  remission  of  sins.”  It  has  been  pointed  out1  that  the 
language  of  Josephus  {Anti,  xviii.  5.  2)  about  John's  ministry 
of  baptism  suggests  that  it  was  not  addressed  so  much  to  peni¬ 
tents  as  to  those  who  were  dedicating  themselves  very  specialty 
to  an  ascetic  life  of  virtue.  That  it  was  symbolical,  at  any  rate, 
of  dedication,  as  well  as  of  purification,  is  plain  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  Jesus  submitted,  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry, 
to  be  baptized  by  John. 

In  all  the  Gospels  the  primary  contrast  between  the  ministry 
of  John  and  the  ministry  of  Jesus  is  that  the  first  was  fv  J&m, 
the  second  lv  vvtvp.an  ayim.  Jn.  makes  the  Baptist  insist  three 
times  (w.  26,  31,  33)  that  his  baptism  was  only  lv  vSnn — that 
1  Jackson  and  Lake,  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  i.  102. 
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idpaita,  Kal  /MfiapTvpTjKa  on  ovrot  itmv  o  Ylos  to»  ©<ov. 

is,  it  was  only  the  symbol  of  a  baptism  iv  sW^art  which  he 
could  not  minister.  In  the  prophets  water  is  used  several 
times  as  an  image  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  Isa  44s,  Ezek.  36“,  and 
note  the  verb  in  Joel  2“,  “  I  wilt  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh  ”).  Jn.  is  fond  of  this  image  (cf.  414  7“) ;  and  the  contrast 
of  “water”  and  “spirit”  in  the  Baptist’s  references  to  his 
ministry  of  baptism  is  intended  to  convey  that  it  was  only 
preparatory  to,  and  symbolical  of,  a  greater  ministry  that  was 
at  hand. 

Mt.  311  and  Lk.  3“  (but  not  Mk.  1®  or  Acts  15)  speak  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  as  a  baptizing  “  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with 
fire.”  But  Jn.  says  nothing  about  a  baptism  with  fire.  Fire  is 
the  symbol  of  judgment,  and  Jesus  “  came  not  to  judge  the 
world,  but  to  save  the  world  ”  (i2*7;  cf.  9®*),  in  the  Johannine 
presentation  of  His  teaching. 

84.  itdyii  Wpaxa,  xal  jiejj.apTupY|Ka.  John’s  testimony  was 
that  of  an  eye-witness.  He  had  seen  the  sign  of  the  dove,  and 
he  bears  witness  accordingly,  the  perfect  ptc/ioprupijKo  indicat¬ 
ing  that  his  testimony  was  continuous  up  to  the  time  of 
speaking,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God. 

In  Jn.,  4  ui4$  toO  fltou  is  a  recognised  title  of  Messiah, 
Nathanael  (i4®)  and  Martha  (11®7)  employing  it  as  the  Baptist 
does  here.  With  this  the  Synoptists  agree  (Mk.  311,  Mt.  14s3 
26“  271®,  Lk.  22™) ;  the  title  had  a  definite  meaning  to  Jewish 
ears,  and  was  applied  in  the  sense  of  “  Messiah.”1  In  this 
sense  it  had  its  roots  in  the  O.T.  j  cf.,  e.g.,  Ps.  27,  where  the  theo¬ 
cratic  king  is  Yahweh’s  Son,  and  Ps.  89s7.  The  evidence  for  its 
use  in  Apocalyptic  literature  is  scanty,  only  one  instance  being 
found  in  Enoch  (cv.  2)  of  Messiah  being  called  “  my  Son  ” :  cf. 
2  Esd.  7s®  13®2*  ”• 62  14®. 

Jn.  is  die  only  evangelist  who  represents  Jesus  as  using  this 
tide  of  Himself  (5“  io”  114,  where  see  notes).  In  these 
passages,  if  they  stood  alone,  no  higher  meaning  than 
“  Messiah  ”  need  be  ascribed  to  it;  but  when  they  are  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  peculiar  claims  of  sonship  made  by  Jesus, 
in  the  Synoptists  as  well  as  in  Jn.  (see  on  317),  the  phrase  “  the 
Son  of  God  ”  seems  intended  by  Jn.  to  have  a  deeper  significance 
(cf.  31®  s“  1 97  20”). 

For  4  uios  here  there  is  a  Western  reading,  6 
(K*  e  Syr.  cur.,  probably  supported  by  Pap.  Oxy.  208).  Cf. 
Mt.  27*  with  Lk.  23®. 
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35.  Tjj  iwavpiov  1 raXir  ilo-rijKtt  6  Tioanys  Kal  ix  Tthv  /mdifruiv 
avrov  8vo,  36.  *ai  t^i/3Xti/'os  np  Tjjirov  TrcpiiraTovvn  Xeyci  T8t  <5 
'Apvos toC  ®eo5,  37.  ml  r/Kowav  ol  &lo pad ijral  aitrov  XoAowtos  ml 

The  first  disciples  of  Jesus  iyv.  33-39) 

36.  rjj  firau'ptor  (cf.  v.  29).  This  is  the  third  day  of  the 
story  (see  on  i1®),  and  the  first  day  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus: 
“  primae  origines  ecclesiae  Christianae  ”  (Bengel). 

irdXo>  is  a  favourite  word  with  Jn.,  occurring  over  40  times, 
while  it  only  occurs  twice  in  Lk.  (Mk.  has  it  27  times,  and  Mt. 
17  times).  Jn.  uses  it  as  a  sort  of  resumptive  conjunction,  where 
a  new  section  is  introduced  (e.g.  812-  21  io7- 12  ax1,  etc.),  the  idea 
of  repetition  not  being  prominent  in  such  cases. 

ir4Xu>  eumjati.1  The  next  incident  is  that  the  Baptist  was 
standing  awaiting  Jesus,  whom  he  had  acclaimed  on  the 
previous  day.  On  this  occasion  he  had  two  of  his  own  disciples 
with  him. 

Ik  twit  padijTUf  auTOu  Suo.  For  the  COnstr.  Sv'o  1*  tw  .  .  ., 
see  on  i4tl.  A  fia&jnjs  is  one  who  learns  from,  and  associates 
himself  with,  a  respected  teacher.  The  padrinU  of  John  the 
Baptist  are  mentioned  again  3“  41  (cf.  Mk.  218,  Mt.  xr*  1412, 
Lk.  71®  1 11),  See  one2. 

One  of  these  two  disciples  of  the  Baptist  (cf.  3s5  4*)  was 
Andrew  (v.  40);  the  other  is  not  named,  and  nothing  more  is 
said  about  him.  But  the  Synoptic  account  of  the  call  of  the 
first  disciples  of  Jesus  (Mk.  i16,  Mt.  418)  indicates  that  the  first 
pair,  Andrew  and  Peter,  were  quickly  followed  by  the  second 
pair,  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  These  are  never  mentioned  explicitly 
in  Jn.,  except  in  211,  but  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  unnamed 
disciple  of  v.  35  was  one  of  them,  viz.  either  James  or  John; 
and  it  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  reticence  in  regard  to 
himself  displayed  throughout  by  the  eye-witness  whose  re¬ 
miniscences  lie  behind  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  he  should  here 
be  referred  to,  i.e.  that  the  unnamed  disciple  was  John  the  son 
of  Zebedee  (see  on  w.  19, 40).2 

36.  Kai  ijipktyos.  The  verb  (only  again  in  Jn.  at  v.  42) 
signifies  an  intent,  earnest  gazing;  cf.  Mk.  ioa  14®7. 

Jesus  was  not  coming  towards  the  Baptist  (cf.  v.  29)  on  this 
occasion,  but  moving  away.  John  again  designates  him  as 
“  the  Lamb  of  God  ”  or  the  Christ,  in  the  hearing  of  the  two 
disciples  who  were  in  his  company. 

1Thls  form  (plpft.  with  sense  of  impft.),  "was  standing,”  occurs 
again  7”  i8»-  “  20“  The  MSS.  vary  between  ei<m)jr«  and  i<mj*ei.  the 
latter  being  always  adopted  by  Westcott-Hort. 

*  Cl.  Introd.,  p.  zzzvi. 
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^oXovftjo-QV  rip  T*r»5.  38.  <rr panels  8i  6  Tijaow  «ai  beawpevos 

avroiis  cUoAouflowras  Acyct  axrroU  Tt  &F€LTt  i  OL  ct^av  avru 
'Pa/9/3ct  (5  A^ycrai  ^^c^VfWftcvov  AiSa<™aAc),  irov  jurat; 

37.  «B  place  afiroD  after  pa&mni,  but  a vrm  comes  first  in 
C*LTb  33,  and  even  before  oi  Suo  in  AC3NrA©W. 

The  two  disciples  heard  John’s  words,  and  heard  them  with 
understanding  and  appreciation,  for  such  (see  on  f)  is  the  force 
in  Jn.  of  Axavtiv  followed  by  a  genitive. 

■cal  VoXoi5Bn<w  T$  >l1tro5.  “and  went  after  Jesus-  Here 
was  no  decision  to  follow  Him  throughout  His  ministry  and 
attach  themselves  to  His  Person,  for  the  aorist  only  indicates 
their  action  at  one  definite  moment.  Jesus  had  not  “  called  ” 
them,  or  invited  them  to  be  His  companions  and  disciples 
(cf.  Mk.  i»  and  parallels);  nor  were  they  constrained  to  go 
after  Him  by  anything  that  they  had  seen  Him  do.  John  s 
striking  and  repeated  designation  of  Him  as  the  Expected  One 
arrested  their  attention,  and  His  own  Personality  did  the  rest. 

38.  vTpo+eis  8f  ktX.  He  turned  round  (cf.  so14),  for  He 
had  heard  their  steps  behind  Him. 

For  etavdjMTOs,  always  used  of  bodily  vision,  see  on  v.  14. 

He  asks,  tC  fo-reiTe;  “What  do  you  seek?  what  are  you 
looking  for  ?  ”  Their  answer  is,  “  Where  are  you  staying  ?  ” 
for  they  desired  an  opportunity  of  private  conversation  with 
Him  They  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  discipleship ; 
they  wished  to  know  a  little  more  about  Him. 

Abbott  {Dial.  2649^)  finds  an  illustration  of  ri 
in  Philo  {quod.  del.  pot.  8)  who,  commenting  on  rt  tppM;  of 
Gen.  37“  explains  it  as  the  utterance  of  the  cXeyxos  to  the 
wandering  soul.  Later  on  (c.  40)  the  eXc-y^os  is  identified 
with  the  Xoyos.  But  the  parallel  is  not  close  enough  to  prove 
that  Jn.  is  indebted  to  Philo  for  the  use  of  so  familiar  a  phrase 
asrfftwiT*;  Cf.l8*2o,B. 

The  disciples  address  Jesus  as  Rabbi,  a  title  which  Jn., 
writing  for  Greek  readers,  at  once  interprets,  8  Xtysrai  |w0ep- 
urn*iH5tMvor,  AiWoitoXe.  For  similar  interpretations  of  Aramaic 
or  Hebrew  words,  cf.  vv.  41,  42,  4s5  5a  97  n1*  i9ls*  17>  2°1®- 

They  may  have  addressed  Jesus  thus  because  they  took 
Him  for  a  Rabbi  travelling  alone,  but  more  likely  they  used 
Rabbi  as  an  ordinary  title  of  respect.  It  was  the  title  which  the 
Baptist’s  disciples  were  accustomed  to  use  when  addressing 
their  master  (3“);  and  it  appears  from  1318  that  afterwards  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  habitually  addressed  Him  either  as  Rabbi 
(teacher)  or  as  Mari  (lord).  The  distinction  is  only  this,  that 
the  antithesis  to  Rabbi  is  “  scholar,”  and  to  Mar  is  “  servant  ” 
or  “  slave  ”  (cf.  15U);  the  terms  being  often  used  without  any 
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dear  sense  of  a  difference  between  them.  Either  might  be 
rendered  “  Sir,”  without  going  wrong.  Thus,  in  the  Synoptic 
narratives  of  the  Transfiguration,  where  Mk.  (9s)  has  Rabbi , 
Lk.  (9s3)  renders  it  by  imarara,  and  Mt.  (174)  by  icSptt.  So  in 
the  story  about  the  storm  on  the  lake,  where  Mk.  (4”)  has 
SiSoo-icaAe,  Lk.  (8s4)  has  iirurrara,  and  Mt.  (8*®)  has  m Iptc. 
But  while  mlpw  may  thus  sometimes  represent  Rabbi,  or  be 
used  (as  at  12*1  2116)  merely  as  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
“Sir,”  it  generally  points  to  an  original  'ID  or  Mari.1 

The  Johannine  usage  of  these  terms  is  interesting.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  Gospel  the  disciples  are  always  represented  as 
saying  Rabbi ,  while  others,*  such  as  the  woman  of  Samaria 
(4“),  the  nobleman  ofCapemaum  (449),the  sick  man  at  Bethesda 
(5O,  the  blind  man  after  his  cure  (9s*),  Mary  and  Martha  of 
Bethany  (n3-*1-*7-**,  but  cf.  11“  and  note  there),  say  «vpw. 
The  multitude  who  were  fed  with  the  five  loaves  first  say  Rabbi 
(6**);  but,  after  they  have  heard  the  discourse  about  the 
heavenly  bread,  say  rvpte  (6*4).  The  first  occasion  on  which  a 
disciple  is  represented  as  saying  mpit  is  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  discourse,  when  Peter  says,  “  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  ” 
(6*).  We  have  'Paft8«  used  again  by  the  disciples  at  11*,  but 
Kvpu  at  111*;  and  thenceforward  Rabbi  disappears  from  their 
speech,  and  they  say  Lord  (ij**  “  14s-  **  211*,  etc.),  the  change 

in  address  indicating  a  growing  reverence.  The  title  Rabbi 
was  not  employed  after  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  who  was 
afterwards  spoken  of  as  Maran  or  6  Kuptos  (cf.  1  Cor.  i6“, 
and  see  note  on  41). 

Thus  Jn.’s  report  as  to  the  use  of  these  titles  by  the  disciples 
is  not  only  consistent,  but  is  probably  historical.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  can  be  traced  in  the  Synoptists,  who  do  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  BiSdo-iraXe  and  xvpie  as  modes  of  address, 
both  being  in  use,  as  they  represent  the  facts,  at  all  stages  of 
the  association  of  the  Twelve  with  Jesus.  Indeed,  Lk.  (n1) 
puts  the  phrase  nvpt*  StSaiov  ojpas  into  the  mouth  of 
the  disciples.  In  this  regard,  a  more  primitive  tradition  is 
preserved  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  Aramaic  Rabbi  is  not  found  in  Lk.,  and  in  Mt.  only 
in  the  greeting  of  Judas  to  his  Master  (26*®-  **).  Mk.  has  it  in 
the  corresponding  place  (Mk.  14“),  and  also  places  it  twice 
in  Peter’s  mouth  (Mk.  9®  11*1).  Rabboni  is  found  in  Mk.  io®1. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  Synoptists  always  translate  '3T, 
and  do  not  reproduce  the  title  itself. 


lSee  on  the  whole  subject.  Data 
pp.  324-340,  and  Burkitt,  Christian  Be 
•Nicodemus,  naturally,  says  Rabbi 
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39.  Aeyii  abroU  "Ep^co-flc  nal  etyttrlh.  tjXBav  ovr  mil  cBor  ttou 
pivtl,  Kal  trap  airm  ipavav  t rp>  rjpepav  iKtivqV  &pa  rjv  ws  StKarr). 

Lk.  and  Jn.,  both  of  whom  wrote  for  Greek  readers,  thus 
differ  markedly  as  to  the  title  Rabbi,  Lk.  never  mentioning  it, 
while  Jn.  has  it  again  and  again,  giving  the  Greek  rendering 
of  it  on  its  first  occurrence.  Probably  the  explanation  is  that 
behind  Jn.  we  have  the  report  of  one  who  spoke  Aramaic,  and 
who  was  present  at  many  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes; 
while  Lk.  rests  on  documents  and  on  information  gained  at 
second  hand.  In  the  reminiscences  of  his  first  intercourse  with 
Jesus,  as  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  dictated  them,  he  employed 
the  term  Rabbi,  which  he  remembers  that  he  used;  and  his 
interpreter,  Jn.,  naturally  translated  it  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Greek  readers,  but  preserved  the  original  word. 

80.  *Epx((70e  sal  S^eafle.  For  otl/iadz  (BC*LT*’W  and  syrr.), 
the  rec.  has  Sere  with  ttAC*NA®  and  latt.  Lightfoot  (Hor. 
Hebr.  in  loc.)  and  Schlatter  note  that  “  Come  and  see”  is 
a  common  formula  of  authoritative  invitation  in  Talmudic 
authors;  but  parallels  are  unnecessary  to  cite  for  so  simple 
a  phrase.  Cf.  i48  11s4,  tp\°v  Kal  Tit. 

“  Come  and  ye  shall  see.”  This  is  the  method  of  discovery 
which  Jesus  commended  to  the  first  inquirers,  and  it  is  Still  the 
method  by  which  He  is  revealed.  Not  by  dialectic  or  argu¬ 
ment,  although  these  have  their  place,  is  the  soul’s  quest 
satisfied.  For  that  there  must  be  the  personal  following,  the 
“  abiding  ”  in  His  presence.  Cf.  8S1,  and  see  on  6s8. 

-i  etSar  irou  ucVei.  Observe  the  historic  present 
following  “they  saw  ”  (cf.  214). 

Accordingly,  the  two  inquirers  rap’  cu)tu  ipeirav  t}|k  V|p£par 
Ut'iyr\r,  “  abode  with  Jesus  that  day,”  sc.  that  eventful  day 
which  the  narrator  recalls  (see  on  ri4*  for  a  like  use  of 
<«uw).  Perhaps  it  was  the  Sabbath  day  (see  on  21).  The 
addition  “  it  was  about  the  tenth  hour  ”  is,  no  doubt,  a  personal 
reminiscence.  That  is,  it  was  ten  hours  after  sunrise,  or  about 
4  p.m.,  when  the  two  disciples  reached  the  place  where  Jesus 
was.  lodging. 

The  evangelists  uniformly  follow  the  practice,  common 
throughout  the  Roman  world,  of  counting  the  hours  from 
sunrise.  Thus  Josephus  reports  (  Vita,  54)  that  it  was  a  Jewish 
custom  to  dine  (ap«mnrontcr^ai)  on  the  Sabbath  day  at  the 
sixth  hour.  Now  the  apurrov  was  the  usual  midday  meal 
(itlirvov  being  supper),  so  that  “  the  sixth  hour  ”  means  noon, 
i.e.  the  day  began  about  6  a.m.  The  parable  of  the  Discon¬ 
tented  Labourers  shows  this  clearly  (Mt.  20s*  *).  So,  in  the 
present  passage,  “  the  tenth  hour  ”  was  about  4  p.m.  There 
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40.  ’Hv  ‘AvSptas  6  aScX^oc  St/ttei'ot  Ilfrpov  «ls  fu  tS>v  twv 
Akouowiw  irapa  ’Iwdi/ov  Kal  dKoAouSija-dyriuy  avrip-  41.  ivpusxd 

were  “twelve  hours  in  the  day”  (rr®),  but  as  the  day  was 
reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  length  of  an  “hour ’’de¬ 
pended  on  the  time  of  year.  No  doubt,  the  precision  of  reckon¬ 
ing  habitual  to  people  with  watches  and  clocks  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  among  Orientals  of  the  first  century;  but  it  is  re¬ 
markable  how  prone  Jn.  is  to  note  the  time  of  day  (cf.  4®- 6a 
i8M  1914  2o18),  and  his  exactitude  suggests  that  he  is  repro¬ 
ducing  the  report  of  an  observer  of  the  events  recorded.1 

The  call  of  Peter  (w.  40-42) 

40.  ’ArSfdas.  Jn.  alone  tells  that  Andrew  was  a  disciple 
of  the  Baptist  (v.  35).  The  Synoptic  story  of  the  call  of  Peter 
and  Andrew  (Mk.  rwf-  and  parls.)  may  be  another  version  of 
w.  40-42,  but  it  probably  narrates  a  more  formal  call  to 
apostleship  which  came  later  (see  on  v.  37,  and  Introd.,  p.  xxxv). 
Andrew  is  introduced  as  “  Simon  Peter’s  brother,”  being  the 
less  famous  of  the  two  (cf.  also  6*  and  Mk.  ils,  Mt.  4“  io*, 
Lk.  614) ;  and,  except  at  r2“,  he  is  always  associated  with  Peter. 
Jn.  assumes  that  every  one  will  know  who  Simon  Peter  was, 
a  similar  assumption  being  made  by  Lk.,  who  mentions  “  the 
house  of  Simon  ”  and  “  Simon’s  wife’s  mother  ”  (Lk.  4s8), 
before  anything  is  told  about  Simon  himself.  See,  further, 
on  6*  for  the  prominence  of  Andrew  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

its  Ik  twk  Silo  ktX,  Jn.  prefers  to  write  cts  «  rather  than 
tlv  simpliciter  when  speaking  of  one  of  a  number  of  persons 
(cf.  7®  rr4*  12*  r321- 24  18“  20“).  The  Synoptists 

generally  omit  in,  as  Jn.  does  on  occasion  (71®  124). 

TUV  dKouodvTUF  irapA  ’lurfvou,  SC.  V.  35.  The  COnstr.  waph 
tivos  occurs  again  6“  7*1 826-40 15“;  it  is  quite  classical. 

41.  The  text  is  uncertain.  «*LWrA  give  irpSros.  This 
would  mean  that  Andrew  was  the  first  to  find  his  brother  Peter; 
implying  that  the  unnamed  disciple  had  also  set  out  to  find 
his  brother  (i.e.,  presumably,  James,  the  elder  son  of  Zebedee), 
and  that  he  did  find  him,  but  later.  But  if  the  sentence  means 
all  this,  it  is  very  obscurely  expressed. 

irpoiTw,  accepted  by  most  modem  editors,  is  supported 
by  N'ABT*’©  fam.  r3,  and  the  vss.  generally.  This  would  mean 
that  Andrew  found  Peter  first,  before  he  did  anything  else,  there 

1The  Idea  (adopted  by  Westcott)  that  Jn.  follows  a  method  oi 
counting  the  hours  from  midnight  has  been  shown  by  W.  M.  Ramsay 
(D.B.,  475-479)  to  be  untenable  ;  cf.  A.  Wright.  N.T.  Problems . 
pp.  147  fl. 
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oSros  syxiK  tok  aS(\<f>ov  rov  "Slot*  St pueva  xai  Xcyct  avr<p  Evp^xa/tev 
ror  Mta-a-iay  (o  iorw  prfhpjuiji'evo/itvoy  Xparros).  42.  rjyayn 

being  no  suggestion  of  John  looking  for  any  one,  or  of  any  other 
disciple  being  found  by  either  of  them.  The  emphasis  on 
tSioc,  “  his  own  brother,”  would  be  consistent  with  this. 

Whether  we  read  T-pCrros  or  irpOrov,  a  good  deal  of  time 
elapses  between  v.  39  and  v.  43.  Andrew  and  the  innominatus, 
presumably,  have  a  full  and  convincing  conversation  with 
Jesus,  staying  with  Him  for  the  afternoon  and  night  ;  Andrew 
goes  out  and  finds  Peter,  who  is  brought  back  to  Jesus,  wel¬ 
comed,  and  renamed  Kephas.  Modem  editors  (Alford  is  an 
exception)  try  to  find  time  for  all  this  between  4  p.m.  and  the 
next  morning  (bravpiw,  v.  43),  although  this  is  not  stated.  It 
would  be  easier  to  understand  the  sequence  of  events  if  we 
suppose  “  that  day  ”  (v.  39)  to  mean  a  full  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  from  sunset  to  sunset,  and  allow  two  nights,  instead  of 
one  only,  to  intervene  between  hravpior  of  v.  35  and  bra vpiov 
of  v.  43.  This  would  be  consistent  either  with  TTpOKTOS  or  Trp&rov, 
both  being  awkward  on  any  hypothesis. 

But  there  is  another  reading,  vpuL,  supported  by  the  O.L. 
texts  3,  e,  and  (apparently)  r,  all  of  which  have  mane,1  An 
original  rrpajiroN&ieXtfoN  would  readily  be  corrupted  to  nput- 
ton&AeAcJhjn,  which  leads  to  TTpojTONTON&AeAdwiN.  We  con¬ 
clude  that  irjxiit  is  the  true  reading.  Jn.  uses  this  form  (not 
vpata)  again  at  r8“  201;  and  it  gives  an  excellent  sense  here. 
“  He  finds  early  in  the  morning  his  own  brother  Simon,” 
having  stayed  the  night  at  the  lodging  where  Jesus  was.  Then 
imypiov  in  v.  43  stands  for  the  day  after  the  finding  of  Simon, 
which  occupies  Day  iv.  of  the  spiritual  diary  covered  by  this 
chapter  (see  on  v.  29  above).  This  is  certain  if  jrpwi  be  accepted 
as  the  true  reading,  and  even  if  we  read  irpurov  it  is  highly 
probable. 

cOp^icaper  t4i>  Mcatrlap.  This  was  (and  is)  the  Great  Dis¬ 
covery.  Andrew  speaks  for  his  unnamed  companion  as  well 
as  for  himself:  “  We  have  found  the  Messiah.” 

tAp  Mbtow.  The  Aramaic  title  ITTO  is  found  in  the  N.T. 
elsewhere  only  at  4“  See  on  v.  38  for  the  preservation  of  such 
Aramaic  forms  in  Jn.,  although  not  in  the  Synoptists,  the  Greek 
interpretation  being  added.  Cf.  Ps.  2a,  Dan.  9“-  “. 

According  to  Jn.,  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
by  Andrew,  by  Philip  (v.  45),  and  by  Nathanael  (v.  49)  was 
swift  and  unhesitating;  although  it  is  noteworthy  that  nothing 
of  this  kind  is  told  of  Peter,  whose  confession  of  faith  is  not 


1  The  Old  Syriac  does 


any  word  like  vpCrrar  or 
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flVTOV  irpos  top  Ty<roSr.  oirip  o  ’Iycrovs  el Vr<p  2v  el  Uptitv 

o  viosTuidvov,  (TV  KXrjfajarj  K r/ijias  (8  Ipprjvevtrai  TUrpot). 

recorded  until  6s8,  ®*.  The  Synoptists  suggest,  as  is  probable 
a  priori,  that  the  disciples  did  not  reach  full  conviction  all  at 
once,  but  that  it  came  to  them  gradually,  the  critical  point 
being  Peter’s  confession  (Mk.  8s®,  Mt.  161',  Lk.  9*®).  Perhaps 
we  should  regard  the  full  assurance  which  Jn.  ascribes 
to  Andrew,  Philip,  and  Nathanael  on  their  first  meeting  with 
Jesus  as  antedated.  It  is,  however,  legitimate  to  treat  their 
utterances  (w.  41,  45,  49)  as  the  expressions  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  became  dulled,  as  the  novelty  of  their  intercourse  with 
Jesus  passed  away,  and  which  did  not  become  a  reasoned 
conviction  until  later.1 

42.  The  rec.  has  Tm£  (with  AB*rA)  for  the  better  supported 
’hadrerv  (nB*LW  33,  etc.).  A  similar  variation  appears  at 

{pP\A|ras,  sc.  “  having  looked  intently  on  him.”  This  verb 
has  already  (v.  36)  been  used  of  the  Baptist’s  earnest  look  at 
Jesus;  it  is  used  by  the  Synoptists  of  the  piercing,  scrutinising 
gaze  of  Jesus  (Mt.  19“,  Mk.  ro*1,  w,  Lk.  2017),  and  of  His 
“l  ooking  ”  upon  Peter  after  his  denial. 

It  is  plain  from  this  verse  (cf.  2i15'17  and  Mt.  1617)  that 
Simon  was  known  as  “  Simon,  son  of  John,”  to  distinguish  him 
from  others  bearing  the  common  personal  name  “  Simon.” 
By  the  Synoptists  he  is  generally  called  “  Peter,”  but  often 
simply  “  Simon  ”  ;  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles  it  being  added 
that  he  was  sumamed  ‘ 1  Peter  ”  (Mt.  io2,  Mk.  31*,  Lk.  6U),  this 
addition  being  necessary  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
apostle  called  Simon.  The  designation  “  Simon  Peter  ”  marks 
a  later  date  than  “  Simon  ”  simply  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
while  in  Jn.  he  is  described  as  Stjiw  H£rpo?  17  times  (see 
further  on  1816),  this  double  name  appears  in  the  Synoptists 
only  at  Mt.  16“  (a  passage  peculiar  to  Mt.  and  later  than  the 
Marcan  tradition)  and  at  Lk.  5®.* 

Jn.  states  here  that  Jesus  gave  Simon  the  Aramaic  name  or 
nickname  of  Kephas,  which  became  nfrpos  in  Greek,  when 
He  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  discerning  his  strong  character 
at  a  glance.  Mk.  (31*)  rather  suggests  (although  he  does  not 
say  expressly)  that  Simon  was  given  the  name  of  Peter  when  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  Twelve,  much  as  John  and  James 
were  called  Boanerges  or  “  sons  of  thunder.”  This  is  not 
suggested,  however,  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles  in  Lk.  (6Mt)  and 

1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  cxxxiv. 

*  See  a  full  note  on  *'  The  Names  of  St  Peter "  in  Hort,  1  Peter, 
P •  15X- 
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43.  TjJ  eiravpiov  rjBiXrjtrev  l£eX8tiv  cts  ti/v  raXtAmav,  Kal 
cvpKTKCt  <t!Xlirrov,  ko!  Xeyti  air <j>  b  TyiroSs  ’A  koXovBil  poi.  44.  rjV 

Mt.  (to*;  Mt.  has  St'/iwv  6  A^d/xevos  n*7-/>os).  It  is  obviously 
appropriate  that  Mt.  should  call  the  apostle  “  Simon  Peter" 
(i616)  when  relating  his  great  confession,  and  that  Jesus, 
addressing  him  on  that  occasion  as  “  Simon,  son  of  John,” 
should  have  reminded  him  of  the  name  Kephas :  cri  eT  n«rpo«, 
kcu  «tl  ravrg  rjj  irerptf  oucoSo/iycru  juru  hueXifolav.  Jn.  may 
have  ante-dated  the  giving  of  the  new  and  significant  name, 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  this. 

To  give  a  new  name  in  the  O.T.  history  sometimes  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  relation  to  God ;  e.g.  Jacob  was  called 
Israel  (Gen.  32“),  and  Abram  became  Abraham  (Gen.  17*), 
after  a  spiritual  crisis  (cf.  also  Isa.  62*  65“).  When  adult 
converts  from  heathenism  are  baptized,  they  are  given  a  new 
name  for  a  similar  reason.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
is  in  Jn.’s  mind  to  suggest  this  when  he  recalls  that  Jesus  called 
Simon,  Kephas,  “  the  rock  man,” 1  although  such  an  inference 
might  be  drawn  from  Mt.  1 6I6t  if  it  stood  alone.  Jn.’s  narrative 
here  is  quite  simple,  and  there  is  no  subtlety  in  the  telling. 
See,  however,  on  6“ 

The  Aramaic  name  Kephas  (perhaps  the  same  as  Kaiaphas) 
is  familiar  in  Paul,  who  uses  it  to  designate  Simon  always  in 
1  Cor.  (i“  322  9®  if)  and  generally  in  Gal.  (iw  P-  ”• 14 ;  but 
cf.  a7- *).  It  appears  in  no  other  Gospel  but  Jn.,  and  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  Aramaic  RD’a  is  a  touch  that  could  hardly  have 
occurred  to  any  one  whose  mother  speech  was  not  Aramaic 
(see  on  w.  38,  41,  and  cf.  p.  lxxix).  By  the  end  of  the  first 
century  Simon  was  best  known  as  IIcVpos,  and  he  has  been 
generally  called  by  this  name  ever  since. 

The  call  of  Philip  and  Nathanael  (vv.  43-51) 

43.  Tjj  firaupioy,  i.e.  on  Day  v.  of  this  eventful  week  (see 
on  v.  9),  Jesus  resolved  to  go  forth  into  Galilee;  for  d|eXflcw 
cl?  iV  raXiXaiax  cf.  4",  and  note  that  Jesus  is  now  on  the 
E.  side  of  Jordan.  Either  as  He  was  starting,  or  on  the  way, 
He  found  Philip,  who  was  a  Galilsean  like  Andrew  and  Peter, 
and  who  was  probably  brought  into  touch  with  Him  by  their 
means. 

The  rec.  text  adds  b  ’Iiprovs  after  yflcAyo-cv,  omitting  the 
name  after  ab™,  but  the  better  reading  (itABW©)  omits  it  after 
rjdiXrprtv  and  inserts  it  after  avr<*. 

Thus,  we  might  suppose  from  the  order  of  the  words  that 
1  See  Moffatt,  Introd.,  p.  524, 
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Sc  6  $tXunros  djro  ByOvnlSa,  ck  rijs  ttoAobs  'AySptov  Kal  TStrpov. 
45.  tbpurm  $iAunros  rov  Na^arayX  ko.1  Xtyei  avrtji  ‘Of  typtu/itv 

the  subject  of  4)6iXi)crev  and  tbploKei  is  not  b  ’LjuoBs,  but  Ilcrpov, 
who  has  been  mentioned  immediately  before.  Then  we  should 
have  the  attractive  sequence:  Andrew  finds  Peter,  Peter  finds 
Philip,  Philip  (in  his  turn)  finds  Nathanael  (v.  45),  all  being 
fellow-Galilaeans  and  friends.  But  if  Ilerpos  is  the  subject  of 
tipurxtL,  it  must  also  be  the  subject  of  rjOiXiiaev. 

44.  Philip  is  said  to  be  dvo  Bi]9<rai$a,  i.e.  from  Bethsaida 
Julias,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (see  on  61- 14 1 2a). 
Bethsaida  had  been  rebuilt  by  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Itursea 
(Lk.  31),  as  Josephus  records  (Anti,  xviii.  2.  r);  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  apostle  Philip  was  named  after  the  ruler  of  the 
district. 

After  Btj&raiSd,  Jn.  adds  i*  rijs  woX&w  ’Ai-Spdov  kol  lUrpou. 
The  house  of  Andrew  and  Peter  was  not  at  Bethsaida,  but  at 
Capernaum  (Mk.  i”*  **),  a  town  which  Jn.  mentions,  212  4** 

“•  “,  and  of  which  he  knew  the  situation  precisely.  The 
discrepancy  is  unimportant. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  in  Jn.  between 
o7ro,  as  indicating  habitation,  and  ck,  birthplace  (see  Abbott, 
Diat.  2289).  If  this  could  be  sustained,  we  might  say  that 
Philip  was  a  native  of  Capernaum,  whose  home  was  at  Bethsaida. 
But  it  appears  from  63a-  “■ 11 7“,  that  died  and  ck  are  used  almost 
interchangeably,  as  they  were  beginning  to  be  in  Greek  authors 
generally.  Cf.  Ps.  1401, 

cfcAoB  ptc  c£  hvOpiirov  wovr/pov 
djro  avbpbs  oSikov  pvovu  fie, 

where  no  distinction  can  be  traced.  Moulton-Milligan,  s.v. 
ck,  quote  from  papyri  the  phrase  01  ck  rl/s  Kiipy s  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  (not  necessarily  the  natives)  of  a  village.  See  further 
on  111. 

AkoXovOcl  jaoi.  This  probably  means  no  more,  in  this  con¬ 
text,  than  that  Jesus  asked  for  Philip’s  company  on  the  journey 
into  Galilee.  The  same  call  was  afterwards  addressed  to  others 
with  a  more  exacting  meaning  (cf.  Mk.  214,  Mt.  8”  19”,  and 

^It  has  been  suggested  that  Philip  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
disciple  who  wished  to  bury  his  father  before  he  obeyed  the  call 
to  follow  (Mt.  8al),  but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

46.  Nathanael  is  a  Hebrew  name,  (’Ran:,  meaning  “  God 
has  given,”  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Theodore.  He  was  of 
Cana  of  Galilee  (214),  and  it  was  perhaps  there  that  Philip 
found  him,  as  Cana  is  the  next  place  mentioned  (21). 
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Monjirijv  o'  rip  vofiM  (cat  o!  vpvfrjjrai  cvptjxaptv,  Tjjaow  vlov  tov 
*l<acn}0  TOV  a iro  Hafaptr.  46.  icat  ilvtv  airy  Na0av<wfX  ’Etc 
N a£aper  iwarat  rt  a.ya6bv  «Ivai;  Xfysi  avrS  A  #iXiinros  'Ep^ov 
(Cal  ISe.  47.  eISev  Ttjctovs  tov  NatfavaiyA  ^p^opcvov  ?rpos  avrAy  Kat 

Nathanael  has  been  identified,  e.g.  by  Renan  and  Zahn, 
with  Bartholomew,  because  (1)  in  the  Synoptic  lists  of  the 
apostles,  Philip  is  associated  with  Bartholomew  as  he  is  here 
with  Nathanael,  and  (2)  while  the  name  Nathanael  does  not 
occur  in  the  Synoptists,  Bartholomew  (which  is  only  a 
patronymic,  Bar  Tholmai)  is  not  found  in  Jn. 

This  group  of  disciples  are  represented  as  students  of  the 
O.T.  As  Andrew  says,  “  We  have  found  the  Messiah  ”  (v.  41), 
so  Philip  says,  “  We  have  found  Him  of  whom  Moses  and  the 
prophets  wrote.”  This  is  what  was  explained  to  the  disciples 
at  Etmnaus  (Lk.  24”).  The  reference  to  “  Moses  ”  includes 
at  any  rate  Deut.  i8“. 

The  Person  in  whom  these  prophecies  were  fulfilled  is 
described  by  Philip  as  “  Jesus,  a  son  of  Joseph  (not  the  son, 
tov  vlbv  of  the  rec.  text  being  erroneous),  the  man  from 
Nazareth.”  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
did  not  regard  Jesus  as  a  “  son  of  Joseph  for  him  Jesus  was 
povoy<vt)«  6t6*  (v.  18).  But  he  does  not  stay  to  explain  that 
Philip’s  confession  fell  short  of  the  truth,  just  as  he  does  not 
comment  on  the  query,  “  Is  not  this  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  ?  ” 
(61J).  Jn.  is  sure  that  his  readers  are  of  one  mind  with  himself 
as  to  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  and  that  they  will  not  misunderstand. 
This  characteristic  of  Jn.’s  style  has  been  called  “  the  irony  of 
St.  John,” 1  and  it  appears  several  times.  (Cf.  6*s  7“  18®  191*.) 

tSv  dirA  NafapET.  “The  man  from  Nazareth”  (so  Acts 
ro”)  was  the  natural  designation  of  Jesus  by  those  who  only 
knew  where  He  lived  (see  on  186).  “  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ”  is 

still  a  descriptive  phrase  on  the  lips  of  many  who  are  assured 
that  He  was  6t6t  U  dtov. 

46.  Nathanael’s  rejoinder  has  been  taken  by  some  to  be  a 
meditative  comment  on  what  Philip  has  said  rather  than  a 
question,  viz.  “  Some  good  might  come  out  of  Nazareth.” 
But  the  order  of  the  words  is  in  favour  of  it  being  taken  inter¬ 
rogatively,  “Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?” 
Nazareth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  O.T.,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
to  connect  the  place  with  the  prophecies  of  Messiah.  See  on 
But  Nathanael’s  question  has  something  of  scorn  in  it, 
as  if  Nazareth  had  a  bad  name;  however,  of  this  there  is  no 
evidence.  Nathanael  was  of  Cana,  and  the  rivalry  between 
neighbouring  villages  might  account  for  his  expression  of 
1  Salmon,  Introd.  to  N.T.,  p.  280 ;  cf.  p.  xxxiv  above. 
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\eyti  irtpt  avrov  TS«  aXijtfws  ’Io-payAtirys,  Av  SoXos  owe  c<mv. 
48.  XtyEl  airig  NofiavaiJX  HoOtv  pc  yuwo-KEis ;  Aj rcxpiSc}  'Iijcrovs 
vat  <1 ircv  ai!Tt?i  Hpo  tov  (te  ®cAttnrov  ^cyvijcrcu  ovra  vro  rrp  trvKrjv 

incredulity  as  to  Nazareth  being  a  prophet’s  home.  That  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  Jesus  before  shows  how  retired 
His  life  had  been  before  He  began  His  public  ministry. 

47.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  Jesus  overheard  Nathanael’s 
incredulous  query,  He  speaks  from  His  previous  knowledge 
of  the  man  (v.  48). 

Be.  See  on  v.  29. 

dXi)9w«  'lcrpo»iX«iTr|s  <v  »  SiSXo?  ouk  Aotiv.  Isaac  complained 
of  Jacob’s  guile  (SoAot,  Gen.  27“)  ;  but  that  was  before  he 
received  the  new  name  of  Israel  and  had  a  vision  of  heavenly 
things.  The  Psalmist  hails  as  blessed  the  man  “in  whose 
spirit  there  is  no  guile  ”  (Ps.  32®);  and  of  the  ideal  Servant  of 
Yahweh  it  was  declared,  “  neither  was  any  guile  found  in  his 
mouth  ”  (Isa.  53®).  Thus  he  who  is  truly  an  Israelite  (cf. 
Rom.  2**),  representing  Israel  at  its  best,  must  be  without  guile, 
and  such  a  man  Nathanael  was  declared  by  Jesus  to  be. 

Jn.  has  dX^Ss  again,  4“  6“  40  8s1,  1  Jn.  2». 

48.  ir<S9ev  fxE  ytvi&rKeuj  “Whence  do  you  know,  me  ?  ” 
Nathanael  had  overheard  the  remark  of  Jesus,  and  expresses 
wonder  that  He  should  have  known  anything  about  him. 

yivcio-KEiv  is  a  favourite  word  with  Jn.,  occurring  about 
twice  as  frequently  as  it  does  in  the  Synoptists,  which  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  as  Jn.  never  uses  the  nounyv5<r«  (Lk.  1”  iim, 
and  often  in  Paul).  For  the  supposed  distinction  between 
ftScW  and  y ivdirKciv,  see  on  v.  26;  cf.  2s4, 

AiTEKp.  ‘14.  R®  insert  A  before  ’Iijo-ovs,  but  om.  ABLWrA; 
see  on  vv.  29,  50. 

irpA  toO  ate  ♦fAiwirov  <^wvclv  is  the  word  used  in 

Jn.  for  calling  any  one  by  his  personal  name  or  usual  title : 
cf.  103  11“  ia17 13*  r8M. 

iirA  tV  a»KT\v  etSov  n,  “  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig  tree.” 
AvA  is  not  found  with  the  acc.  elsewhere  in  Jn.  (see  on  vr-oitaTw  in 
v.  50).  Perhaps  it  indicates  here  that  Nathanael  had  withdrawn 
to  the  shelter  of  the  fig  tree,  under  which  Jesus  had  seen  him. 

AirA  t!)v  vuKrjv.  The  fig  tree  is  a  very  familiar  object  in 
Palestine,  where  it  was  specially  valued  for  the  grateful  shade 
of  its  leaves.  National  tranquillity  is  often  pictured  by  the 
image  of  every  man  sitting  “  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig 
tree  ”  (1  Kings  4“,  Mic.  44,  x  Mace.  141*).  When  Jesus  says  to 
Nathanael,  “When  thou  wast  under  the  fig  tree,”  i,  e.  probably 
the  fig  tree  in  the  precincts  of  his  own  house.  He  alludes  to  some 
incident  of  which  the  evangelist  gives  no  explanation.  What- 
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tthdv  rxt.  49.  iiriKpidrj  aira  Naftj vaijX  P a  ij  fj  t  L,  oil  d  o  wos  rov 
®£oI,  iru  fitunktvs  cl  tow  'JaysaijA.  50.  intepiOr)  Tiju-oD?  mu  civs*’ 

ever  it  was,  the  fact  that  Jesus  should  have  known  it  impressed 
Nathanael  so  much  that  he  broke  out  into  the  confession, ' 1  Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.”  The  power 
which  Jesus  had  of  reading  the  secrets  of  men’s  hearts  is  alluded 
to  again,  2M-  28  41*-  M. 

This  episode  has  been  compared1  with  the  Story  of  the 
prolonged  meditation  of  Gautama  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  where 
he  attained  Buddha-hood,  and  thenceforward  began  to  gather 
disciples.  But  there  is  no  real  parallel.  It  was  not  Jesus, 
but  His  disciple  Nathanael,  who  meditated  under  the  fig  tree, 
nor  is  there  any  hint  (as  in  the  Buddha  legend)  that  Jesus 
received  “  enlightenment  ”  thus. 

Cheyne  4  gets  rid  of  the  fig  tree  by  the  supposition  that 
there  has  been  a  misreading  of  an  Aramaic  original,  the  words 
pnno  nnNl,  “when  thou  wast  making  supplication,”  being 
mistaken  for  ruswn  nnri  rrntti,  “  when  thou  wast  under  the 
fig  tree.”  This  is  not  convincing. 

Other  fanciful  hypotheses  about  Nathanael  are  that  the 
incident  indicated  here  is  another  version  of  the  story  of 
Zacchseus  in  the  sycamore  tree  (Abbott,  Dial.  3375  f.);  or  that 
in  him  we  are  to  see  a  figure  symbolical  of  Paul,  an  Israelite  who 
broke  through  the  prejudices  of  his  early  training  (sufficiently 
answered  by  MofTatt,  Introd.  to  N.T.,  p.  565) ;  or  that  we  are  to 
equate  him  with  the  Beloved  Disciple  (cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxvii). 
But  the  simplest  interpretation  is  the  best.  Nathanael  was  a 
real  figure,  and  his  call  was  vivid  in  the  mind  of  the  aged  disciple 
whose  recollections  are  behind  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

49.  ‘pnpgcL  See  on  v.  38. 

oil  cl  &  11! os  tou  6eou.  Cf.  Peter’s  <ru  «t  o  ctyiw  tou  6fo 5 
(6**),  and  Martha’s  <rv  ct  6  Xpurrdt,  6  ulos  rov  Stov  (n*7);  and 
see  below  on  v.  sr.  Nathanael  sees  in  Jesus  One  who  has 
displayed  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  his  past  life  (cf.  4“’  *),  and 
so  he  identifies  Him  with  the  expected  Messiah.  For  the  title 
o  vtos  rov  0EoS,  see  on  v.  34  above. 

oi  pcunXcus  et  tou  ’ivpatjX.  This,  to  us,  is  a  lesser  title 
than  6  ulAs  row  6to S,  but  not  so  to  Nathanael;  see  on  I2U. 
Nathanael  has  been  hailed  by  Jesus  as  an  “  Israelite,”  a  worthy 
and  representative  son  of  Israel,  and  he  replies  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  “  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel,”  and  therefore 
Nathanael’s  King.  Both  Messianic  titles,  “  Son  of  God  ”  and 
“  King  of  Israel,”  have  their  roots  in  Ps.  2. 

1  By  Seydel.  See  D.C.G.,  ii  288. 

*E.B.,  s.P.  "  Nathanael." 
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avnp’Ort  clirw  001  oti  tTSov  <rc  mromrui  rijs  oaticijs,  ?r«rrcv«v;  fieifto 
tovtuv  oify.  51.  nat  Xrysi  a  ir§  'A pr/v  ifii/v  Xtym  i/iiv,  oijrtaOt 
60.  4ir€Kpl$>)  ‘l-q.  mu  etmr.  In  the  Synoptists  (except  at 
Mk.  718)  the  formula  is  d  ivoicpiOtU  cTtcev,  but  in  Jn.  the 
almost  invariable  use  is  “  answered  and  said,”  two  co-ordinate 
verbs  being  used  (see  on  v.  26).  In  the  L  XX  both  constructions 
are  found. 

Burney  {Aramaic  Origin ,  etc.,  p.  53)  claims  isrtiepiOr)  T rj. 
xal  eTwev  as  a  literal  rendering  of  an  Aramaic  original,  as  it 
is  in  Theodotion’s  Daniel.  The  constr.,  however,  is  common 
in  the  LXX,  where  the  original  is  Hebrew  (not  Aramaic),  e.g. 
1  Sam.  I448  1932,  2  Chron.  29”  3415,  Joel  21*  (of  Yahweh). 
A  more  plausible  argument  for  an  Aramaic  original  of  Jn.  is 
found  by  Burney  in  the  large  number  of  asyndeton  sentences. 
This  is  a  specially  Aramaic  (not  a  Hebrew)  characteristic. 
If,  however,  the  narrative  parts  of  the  Gospel  were  dictated 
(as  we  hold  to  be  probable)  by  one  to  whom  Aramaic  was 
his  native  language,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  reproduced 
sometimes  in  Greek  with  an  Aramaic  flavour. 

’[tpous  often — perhaps  generally — takes  the  def.  art.  in 
Jn.  (see  on  v.  29) ;  but  the  phrase  antKptffn  Tijo-oOs  is  common, 
e.g.  4 10  814-  “  9s  i37-  48  1 88*-  ®,  eta 

Jti  etirdr  001  8tl  ktX.  The  second  on  introduces  the  words 
actually  said.  The  first  on  is  “  because,”  a  favourite  use 
with  Jn.,  and  is  here  employed  suspensivefy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  as  again  at  14“  15“  16*  20”  (and  also  in  the 
Apocalypse;  cf.  Abbott,  Dial.  2176). 

diroK&ru  is  not  found  again  in  Jn. ;  it  is  more  emphatic  than 
fcro  of  v.  48,  and  perhaps  indicates  concealment  “  under  the 
cover  of  the  fig  tree.”  But  the  variation  \mh  rrjv  o-wJjy  .  .  , 
mroxaTia  ttj<;  otjktjs  is  thoroughly  Johanmne  ;  when  repeating  a 
phrase,  Jn.  is  apt  to  alter  it  slightly,  either  by  a  change  in  the 
order  of  the  words,  or  by  using  a  different  word. 

I*c*l«  rouW  o+r).  Perhaps  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the 
designation  of  Nathanael  as  iXyOun  ’IirpuyAttn/s  (v.  47).  Jacob, 
to  whom  the  name  of  “  Israel  ”  was  given,  was  pre  eminently 
a  man  of  vision.  The  ancient  (although  erroneous)  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  new  name  equated  it  with  ntp  tP'K  uir  uidens 
Deum.  This  etymology  was  adopted  by  Philo,  who,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  story  of  Jacob  at  Peniel  (Gen.  32),  says  (de  somn.  i. 
21):  “He  compels  him  to  wrestle,  until  He  has  imparted  to  him 
irresistible  strength,  having  changed  his  ears  into  eyes,  and 
called  this  newly  modelled  type,  Israel,  i.e.  one  who  sees" 

{’lirpaijX,  0 pSvro). 

Nathanael,  who  is  “  an  Israelite  indeed,”  must  also  be  a  man 
VOL.  I.— 5 
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of  vision,  and  the  vision  which  is  promised  him  is  greater  even 
than  that  which  he  has  already  recognised,  viz.  that  Jesus  is 
“  the  King  of  Israel  ”  (v.  49). 

61.  teal  Xly*1  adrS,  ’Apijv  4(*Ik.  Despite  the 

singular  auriS,  the  plural  v/uy  suggests  that  the  words  which 
follow  were  addressed  to  others  besides  Nathanael.  When 
Jesus  prefaces  a  saying  addressed  to  an  individual  by  this 
solemn  introduction.  He  is  represented  by  Jn.  as  putting  it  in 
the  form  apyv  op.ijv  Xiyw  o- oi  (3*' *-  u  2118).  Further,  although 
the  promise  is  in  the  singular  pti£< i>  toctw  oipy,  the  vision  is 
described  as  to  be  seen  by  more  than  one,  a^etrOt  ktX. 
Nathanael  is  only  one  of  those  who  are  to  see  “  the  heaven 
opened  and  the  angels  ascending  and  descending,”  etc. 

djiV  djiV  Afyo  4j«v.  The  authority  with  which  Jesus  was 
accustomed  to  speak  has  been  noted  above  (Introd.,  p.  ex). 
His  authoritative  manner  of  speech  is  indicated  sometimes  in 
the  Synoptists  by  the  mere  addition  of  X<yo>  trot  or  X«y<o  tytlv, 
e.g.  Mk.  2U  ii21,  Lk.  5"  6M  7“  to12-  “  ii«-»  etc.,  Mt.  5“  1618 
21“  33s*  etc.  This  is  often  found  in  the  expanded  form  *pyv 
X«y<a  vptv  (30  times  in  Mt.,  13  in  Mk.,  and  6  in  Lk.,  who  also 
translates  JDS  by  v«,  dXijftSs  or  «r‘  aXyfcws).  Jn.  always  gives 
it  in  the  form  dpyv  dpr/v  X«y»  vptv  (25  times;  cf.  4®  13s*  for 
Xtym  ipir  simply).  In  Jn.  the  formula  is  usually  associated 
with  sayings  not  given  by  the  Synoptists ;  but  cf.  f  i3ls-  20.  It 
is  clear  from  the  Gospels  that  this  was  a  characteristic  usus 
loquendi  of  the  Lord  (Himself  the  Amen,  Rev.  311;  cf.  Isa,  6s1*), 
who  never  rested  His  sayings  on  the  authority  of  other  masters, 
as  the  Rabbinical  habit  was,  but  spoke  as  One  possessed  of 
the  secrets  of  life. 

Why  the  &pr)v  is  doubled  in  the  Johannine  reports  cannot 
be  confidently  explained.  There  are  instances  in  the  other 
Gospels  of  Jesus  repeating  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
the  name  of  the  person  addressed,  for  greater  emphasis,  e.g. 
Martha,  Martha  (Lk.  10*1),  Simon,  Simon  (Lk.  22*1),  Eloi, 
Eloi  (Mk.  15*1);  but  this  does  not  provide  an  exact  parallel. 
It  would  appear  that  aprjv  was  for  Him  a  form  of  solemn 
attestation  (see  also  on  4*1);  and  it  may  be  that  the  solemnity 
was  emphasised  by  Him  sometimes  by  doubling  the  dpijv.  He 
forbade  oaths  (cf.  4s1),  but  where  people  wished  to  be  emphatic 
He  allowed  them  to  say  Yea,  yea,  ml  vai  (Mt.  sw),  and  this 
is  Verify,  verify?-  See  Lk.  7“  11“  for  vat  as  equivalent  to 
iprjv.  Hence,  in  Mt.  s*7,  Jesus  reoommends  as  a  form  of 
solemn  affirmation  dpyv  ip-jv,  which  we  find  from  the  report  of 

1  Allen,  in  Matthew  5®,  writes  :  "  The  Talmud  Sanhei.  36*  discusses 
whether  Yes  and  No  are  oaths,  and  decides  that  they  are  oaths  ii 
repeated  twice.” 
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riv  oupavov  dvOjiyoT a  ku'l  toSs  dyydXous  rou  6eou  dva^atVovras  eat 
xarapatvovTas  eiri  tot  Yiov  too  avfffmmm. 

Jn.  to  have  been  frequently  adopted  by  Himself.  The  duplica¬ 
tion  of  iprp  impressed  the  disciple,  who  remembered  it,  the 
Synoptic  record  having  lost  this  characteristic  feature. 

In%  Jn;  (as  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  where  Xcyw  vptv  only 
or  Apyv  Xiya>  vptv  is  found)  apyv  bpijv  key®  vptv,  while  special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  words  which  follow,  always  carries  a 
reference  to  what  has  gone  before — either  a  reply  <0  an  obser¬ 
vation  (e.g.  3*  623- 82  519  8»- 68  13“ ;  cf.  Mk.  10“  Mt,  26s*),  or  an 
explanation  and  expansion  of  something  that  has  already  been 
said  (e.g.  i*1  5“-“  101- ’  12“  I31S-  ao- 21  i6“- 22  i4ls  ;  cf.  Mk. 
i3»,  Mt.  261S).  Even  8“  goes  back  to  8**,  6«  to  610,  S2*  to  5“ 
although  the  connexion  is  not  so  obvious.  But  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  in  Jn.  the  prelude  dpyv  Apyr  Xeyto  iptv  never 
introduces  a  new  saying  unrelated  to  what  precedes  (see  on 
io1).  In  like  maimer  in  the  O.T.  we  find  apyv  prefacing 
a  responsive  agreement  to  something  that  has  been  already 
said  (1  Kings  1*  Neh.  51*  Jer.  n*);  or  in  its  doubled  form, 
ipyr  ipyv,  as  concluding  a  sort  of  liturgical  response  (Num.  5“ 
Judith  1320,  Ps.  41“).  But  in  the  O.T.  we  do  not  find  dpfy 
used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  to  strengthen  what  is  to 
follow. 

The  phrase  dir*  ipn  (for  which  see  on  1312)  is  prefixed  to 
di f/etrdt  by  ArA©  and  the  Syriac  vss.,  but  is  omitted  by 
nBLW  latt.,  etc.,  and  must  be  rejected.  It  has  been  added  by 
scribes  because  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  which  follow  (cf.  Mt.  26M).  The  vision  which  is 
described  is  not  one  which  was  to  be  revealed  henceforth,  i.e. 
from  the  time  of  speaking;  it  was  for  the  future,  perhaps  the 
distant  future. 

o+«r(h.  S-rrrapai  (but  not  opav  in  the  pres,  or  perf.  tenses) 
is  always  used  in  Jn.  (3“  ii»  1618,  1  Jn.  3s)  of  the  vision  of 
heavenly  or  spiritual  realities,  as  distinct  from  a  seeing  with 
the  eyes  of  the  body.  The  same  usage  is  common  in  the  rest 
of  the  N.T.,  but  there  are  exceptions  (e.g.  Acts  7s6  20“).  For 
the  difference  in  usage  between  dirro/iai  and  6™priv,  see  on 
2**,  and  cf.  Abbott  (Diet.  1307,  1597  f.). 

dij'cofe  riv  ovpavSv  dveuydra  ktL  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  some  words  here  are  taken  from  the  story  of  Jacob’s  vision 
at  Bethel,  viz.  Mpa$  loryptypary  cv  rjj  yg,  1}  K«paXy  atfiiKVUTo 
els  TOV  oupavov,  (Cat  oi  ayyfXot  row  Oeav  dvcjfiaivov  «ai  (tar e- 
fiaivov  eir  avrys.  0  Se  ccupto?  inttrrypiKTO  fc*  avrys  icat  tlirtv  ktX. 

(Gen.  28is-  I2).  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  no  Christian 
writer  before  Augustine  seems  to  have  noticed  that  Jn.  iM 
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is,  in  part,  a  quotation  (see,  for  the  patristic  interpretations 
of  the  passage,  Additional  Note,  p.  70  f.).  The  promise  to 
Nathanael,  as  an  “  Israelite  indeed,”  that  he  (with  others) 
shall  see  angelic  visions,  is  couched  in  terms  which  recaE 
the  vision  of  Jacob,  the  father  of  his  race,  of  whom  Nathanael 
is  no  unworthy  descendant.  That  the  vision  of  Bethel 
was  seen  by  Jacob  before  he  received  the  new  and  pregnant 
name  of  Israel  does  not  constitute  a  difficulty,  for  we  are 
not  concerned  with  the  details  of  Jacob’s  vision.  The  evan¬ 
gelist’s  report  does  not  indicate  that  he  thought  of  it  as  fulfilled 
in  Nathanael.  The  words  ascribed  to  Jesus  have  to  do  with 
Jacob’s  vision  only  in  so  far  as  they  suggest  to  Nathanael  that 
he  was  not  the  first  Israelite  to  have  visions  of  heaven  and  the 
angels. 

Whatis  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  vision  promised  toNathanael 
and  his  companions  ?  The  direction  in  which  an  answer  must 
be  sought  is  indicated  by  the  use,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Gospel 
of  the  strange  designation  of  Jesus  as  “  the  Son  of  Man.”  We 
have  already  seen  (Introd.,  p.  cxxvii)  that  the  title  1 1  the  Son  of 
Man,”  applied  by  Jesus  to  Himself,  most  frequently  appears  in 
eschatological  passages,  which  have  reference  to  His  final  and 
glorious  Advent,  after  which  His  indestructible  kingdom  is  to 
be  fuUy  established  (cf.  Dan.  71S).  The  vision  of  this  Advent 
seems  to  be  what  is  promised  to  Nathanael  and  his  believing 
companions.  Nathanael  is  represented  as  acknowledging 
that  Jesus  is  “  the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of  Israel  ”  (v.  49), 
i.e.  that  He  is  the  Messiah  as  looked  for  under  the  aspect  of 
King,  the  “  political  ”  Messiah  (see  on  v.  34)  of  Israel’s  hope. 
But  there  was  a  higher  conception  than  this,  a  more  spiritual 
picture  than  that  of  an  earthly  prince;  and  it  was  to  this  (as 
suggested  by  the  words  of  Dan  713)  that  Jesus  pointed  His 
followers,  when  He  spoke  of  Himself  as  the  Son  of  Man.  It 
was  a  greater  thing  to  see  Him  as  the  Son  of  Man  than  as  the 
King  of  Israel.  The  vision  which  would  be  the  condemnation 
of  the  high  priest  who  presumed  to  condemn  Jesus,  viz.  oj/ecr8( 
TQV  tiiov  roO  uvBpumov  Ik  8 i£uav  KrUhjpevov  rrji  Swd/«ti>s  ««u  ipxpp.tvov 
fitra  tSsv  vtefctXujv  toC  obpavov  (Mk.  14“),  would  be  the  reward  of 
disciples  who  faithfully  accepted  Him  as  the  Messiah. 

The  parallel  to  this  passage  in  the  Synoptists  is  the  promise 
which  followed  upon  the  confession  of  Peter  and  the  rest. 
Peter’s  confession.  Eke  that  of  Nathanael,  was  mi  it  6  Xpurris, 
and  in  making  it  he  was  the  spokesman  of  the  others.  And  the 
promise  which  foUows  is  the  counterpart  of  the  promise  to 
Nathanael,  viz. :  “  The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of 
His  Father  with  His  angels.  .  .  .  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There 
be  some  of  them  that  stand  here  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of 
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death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  His  Kingdom  ” 
(Mt.  id*7-  38 ;  cf.  Mk.  8“  91,  Lk.  9“-  **).  The  paralleEsm  with 
Jn.  i®1  is  remarkable,  and  the  difficulty  of  explaining  both 
passages  (for  they  are  left  unexplained  by  the  evangelists) 
shows  that,  alike  m  the  Synoptists  and  in  Jn.,  they  embody  a 
genuine  reminiscence  or  tradition.1  See  on  6®  for  Jn.’s  version 
of  Peter’s  confession. 

There  is  in  Jn.  a  third  confession  of  faith,  which  should  be 
placed  beside  that  of  Nathanael  and  that  of  Peter,  viz.  that  of 
Martha  (1  r27),  who  says  <rv  el  6  X  purr  os,  o  vlos  roS  Otov,  o  tls  rbv 
Koofiav  Ipxpiuvo*.  No  reply  of  Jesus  is  recorded  until  we 
reach  v.  40,  when  He  says,  with  apparent  reference  to  her 
previous  confession,  “  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  be- 
lievedst,  thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God  ?  ”  That  is, 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  Nathanael,  Vision  is  the  reward  of 
Faith :  the  vision  of  the  Divine  glory,  as  exhibited  in  the  power 
over  death  which  Jesus  had  (see  note  on  1 14®). 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  trace  a  detailed 
correspondence  between  what  is  said  about  Jacob’s  vision 
at  Bethel  and  the  vision  promised  to  Nathanael  are  quite 
unsuccessful.  Nathanael,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  here 
typified  by  Jacob  or  Israel  as  “  the  man  who  sees.”  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  take  Jacob  as  the  type  of  Christ  or  the 
Son  of  Man;  and  this  rules  out  several  modem  interpretations. 
E.g.,  to  take  (see  Meyer)  the  angels  ascending  and  descending 
as  typical  of  the  continuous  intercourse  between  God  and  Christ, 
the  Father  and  the  Son  (see  on  519  6"),  presupposes  that  Jacob  at 
Bethel  typifies  Christ,  not  to  mention  that  the  idea  of  the  inter¬ 
course  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  being  carried  on  by  the 
ministry  of  angels  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Gospels. 

Burney  *  points  out  that  the  Hebrew  ia,  which  is  rendered 
at  Gen.  2813  (V  airyjs  by  the  LXX,  and  by  the  English  versions 
“  on  it,”  se.  on  the  ladder,  might  also  be  rendered  “  on  him," 
se.  on  Jacob.  He  cites  a  Midrash  where  this  interpretation  is 
proposed,  and  where  it  is  said  of  the  angels  at  Bethel  that  they 
were  ascending  on  high  and  looking  at  Jacob’s  (which 
was  in  heaven),  and  then  descending  and  finding  his  sleeping 
body.  Burney  suggests  that  the  heavenly  eluiy  of  Israel  was 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  that  Gen.  2813  is  quoted  here  by  Jn.  from 
the  Hebrew,  la  being  rendered  “  on  Him,”  i.e.  the  heavenly 
Ideal  of  Israel.  If  the  heavens  were  opened,  Nathanael  would 
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then  see  the  angels  of  God  “  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  Man.”  But,  as  we  have  said,  Jn.  certainly  does 
not  intend  Jacob  at  Bethel  to  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  so  this  interesting  interpretation  does  not  help  us. 

Additional  Note  on  the  Promise  to  Nathanael 

I.  61.  No  commentator  before  Augustine  suggests  any 
connexion  between  Gen.  2813  and  Jn.  i51.  When  the  proneness 
of  the  early  exegetes  to  seek  O.T.  testimonia  is  remembered, 
this  is  remarkable.  A  few  passages  may  be  cited  to  illustrate 
the  various  interpretations  that  were  plaoed  on  both  texts. 

(a)  Philo,  as  one  would  expect,  has  much  to  say  about 
Jacob’s  vision  at  Bethel  ( de  somtt.  i.  22).  Between  heaven  and 
earth,  he  says,  there  is  the  air,  the  abode  of  incorporeal  souls, 
immortal  citizens.  The  purest  of  the  beings  who  pass  to  and 
fro  are  angels,  who  report  the  Father’s  orders  to  His  children, 
and  their  needs  to  Him.  Here  (§  23)  is  an  image  of  man’s  soul, 
of  which  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  is  earthly  (aX<r6i jo-is),  but  the 
head  is  heavenly  (yoCs).  And  the  A6yoi  of  God  move  in¬ 
cessantly  up  and  down,  ascending  that  they  may  draw  the 
soul  heavenwards,  condescending  that  they  may  impart  life 
from  above.  This,  despite  some  verbal  similarities,  has  no 
bearing  on  the  exegesis  of  Jn.  i61. 

(S)  Origen  (c.  Celsum,  vi.  21)  recalls  the  Platonist  doctrine, 
favoured  by  Celsus,  that  souls  can  make  their  way  to  and  from 
the  earth  through  the  planets,  and  speaks  with  approval  of 
Philo’s  exposition  of  Gen.  281*  which  has  been  cited  above. 
He  says  that  Gen.  2S1S  either  refers  to  the  Platonic  view  or  to 
“  something  greater,"  but  he  does  not  explain  what  this  is. 

(e)  Origen  quotes  Jn.  1“  several  times.  In  Horn,  in  Luc. 
xxiii.  (Lommatzsch,  v.  178)  he  quotes  it  to  show  that  visions  of 
angels  are  seen  only  by  those  to  whom  special  grace  is  given; 
and  similarly  in  de  Orat.  n  (Lommatzsch,  xvii.  128)  he  says 
that  the  angels  ascending  and  descending  are  visible  only  to 
eyes  illuminated  by  the  light  of  knowledge  (yvwr«).  In  another 
plaice  (c.  Celsum ,  i.  48)  he  interprets  the  phrase  iw  oipavov 
avcyyira  of  the  opening  of  the  heavens  at  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
forgetting  that  Jn.  represents  the  Baptism  as  prior  to  the  call 
of  Nathanael.  In  none  of  these  passages  is  it  suggested  that 
Gen.  28la  had  occurred  to  him  as  a  parallel. 

(d)  Tertullian  refers  twice  to  Jacob’s  ladder.  Just  as  some 
men  behave  badly  in  time  of  persecution,  and  others  well,  so  in 

K>’s  dream  some  mount  to  higher  places,  others  go  down  to 
(de  Fuga,  1).  More  interesting  is  his  comment  in  another 
place  (c.  Marcion.  iii.  24) :  By  the  vision  of  Jacob’s  ladder,  with 
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God  standing  above,  is  shown  the  way  to  heaven,  which  some 
take  and  others  fall  from.  “  This,”  said  Jacob,  “  is  the  gate  of 
heaven,”  and  the  gate  is  provided  by  Christ.  Tertullian  never 
mentions  Jn.  i51.  It  may  be  added  that  Cyprian  quotes  neither 
Gen.  281’ nor  Jn.  i61. 

(e)  Irenseus  (Hem.  45)  says  that  Jacob’s  ladder  signifies 
the  Cross,  “  for  thereby  they  that  believe  on  Him  go  up  to  the 
heavens,”  adding  that  “  all  such  visions  point  to  the  Son  of 
God,  speaking  with  men  and  being  with  men.”  He  does  not 
quote  Jn.  1s1  anywhere. 

(f)  Justin  (Tryph,  58,  86)  quotes  in  full  the  story  of  Jacob 
at  Bethel.  He  urges  that  it  was  not  God  the  Father  who 
stood  above  the  ladder  (Gen.  28“),  but  the  Angel  of  His 
presence;  and  he  finds  the  type  of  Christ,  not  in  the  ladder, 
but  in  the  stone  which  Jacob  had  used  for  a  pillow,  and  which 
he  anointed  (Gen.  2818).  He  does  not  allude  to  Jn.  i». 

(g)  Chrysostom  (in  loe.)  regards  the  ministry  of  angels  in 
Gethsemane  (Lk.  22**)  and  the  Resurrection  (Jn,  20“)  as  a 
fulfilment  of  Jn.  i61,  an  inadequate  explanation.  In  an  obscure 
passage  (in  Col.  ii.  5),  he  refers  to  Gen.  28'*  as  a  sign  of  the 
Divine  Sonship  of  Christ,  but  he  does  not  associate  it  with 
Jn.  t«. 

(A)  Jerome  alludes  to  Jacob’s  ladder  several  times  (e.g. 
EPP-  98.  3,  n8.  7,  123-  iS.  and  Tract,  de  Ps.  cxix.).  It 
represents,  he  says,  the  Christian  life,  the  Lord  standing  above 
holding  out  His  hand  to  help  those  going  up,  and  casting 
down  the  careless.  Like  Justin,  he  takes  the  stone  of  Jacob  as 
a  type  of  Christ  the  cornerstone;  but  he  does  not  quote  Jn.  i61 
in  this  context. 

(0  Augustine  is  the  first  exegete  to  find  in  Jn.  i*1  an  allusion 
to  Gen.  2818.  He,  too,  regards  Jacob’s  stone  as  a  type  of 
Christ;  and  he  suggests  that  the  confession  of  Nathanael  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  was  like  the  anointing  of  the  stone  by  Jacob 
(Gen.  23“).  The  “  angels,  ascending  and  descending,” 
typify  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Augustine,  however,  intro¬ 
duces  two  ideas  not  altogether  consistent  with  each  other. 
First  the  angels  “  ascend  and  descend  upon  the  Son  of  Man,” 
because  He  is  at  once  above  and  below,  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

“  Filins  enim  hominis  sursum  in  capite  nostro,  quod  est  ipse 
Salvator;  et  Filius  hominis  deorsum  in  corpore  suo,  quod  est 
Ecclesia.”  Secondly,  he  explains  that  the  Ladder  is  a  type  of 
Christ,  who  said,  “I  am  the  Way”;  and  it  is  notable  that 
Augustine  is  the  first  Christian  writer  to  suggest  this  thought 
(e.  Faustum,  xii.  26).  He  refers  again  to  the  association 
between  Gen,  281S  and  Jn.  i51  in  de  Civ.  Dei,  xvi.  39,  and  in 
Serm.  cxxiii.  3,  4;  but  he  does  not  elsewhere  speak  of  Jacob’s 
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ladder  as  typifying  Christ.  Augustine  does  not  seem  to  be 
clear  as  to  the  correspondence  between  the  details  of  Jacob’s 
vision  and  the  promise  to  Nathanael ;  and,  in  fact,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  cannot  be  set  out  precisely.  But  his  general  idea 
has  left  its  mark  on  modem  exegesis. 

The  First  Sign  ;  the  Marriage  at  Cana  (II.  1-13) 

H.  1.  Cana  of  Galilee,  to  which  the  narrative  now  brings 
us,  is  named  twice  again  in  Jn.  (4“  2 i*),  but  nowhere  else  in 
the  N.T.  It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  ( Vita,  §  16)  Kmprj  rijs 
TaAiXautc  t)  vfxxrayoptvtra.1  Kava,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  another  Cana  in  Ccelo-Syria.  Its  exact  situation  is  not 
certain.  The  traditional  site  is  Kefr  Kenna,  miles  N.E.  of 
Nazareth;  but  'Ain  K&nd,  a  little  nearer  Nazareth,  and  Khirbet 
Find,  8  miles  N.  of  Nazareth,  have  also  been  suggested. 

rij  tj  rpiTj).  So  StALAW,  but  B0  and  fam.  13  have 

rg  rptTQ  vpcpf. 

Jesus  reached  Cana  on  the  third  day  after  the  call  of  Philip 
and  N athanael  (i4®),  when  a  start  was  made  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bethabara  for  Galilee.  This  is  a  journey  that  would 
occupy  two  days  (i“),  and  no  incident  is  recorded  of  the  last 
day  of  travel. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  (on  i1®)  that  we  have  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Gospel  (i1®  to  z11)  a  record  of  six  or  (more  prob¬ 
ably)  of  seven  eventful  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  public 
ministry  of  Jesus.  Which  of  these  days  was  the  Sabbath  ? 
Most  probably  it  was  the  day  of  the  call  of  Andrew  and  John, 
who  “  abode  with  Him  that  day  ”  (1®*).  There  was  no  travel¬ 
ling,  such  as  there  was  on  the  days  of  the  journey  from  Bethany 
to  Cana.  If  this  be  so,  we  reach  an  interesting  coincidence,  for 
then  the  day  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana  would  be  the  fourth  day 
of  the  week;  and  a  Talmudical  direction  ordained  that  the 
marriage  of  a  virgin  should  be  on  the  fourth  day,1  or  our 
Wednesday.  Marriage  feasts  in  Palestine  were,  and  are, 
generally  held  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

ij  jiijrr)p  toB  ’It).  Jn.  never  gives  her  name  (cf.  4“  6“  191*), 
just  as  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee 
or  that  of  James  his  brother,  Mary,  who  had  apparently  some 
special  interest  in  the  wedding  (4®- 6),  had  come  over  to  Cana 

1  So  Lijghtfoot,  Hot.  Hebt. ,  in  loc.  j  so  too  there  is  an  old  English 
rhyme  which  declares  that  for  weddings  Wednesday  "  is  the  best  day 
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from  the  neighbouring  village,  Nazareth,  or  from  Capernaum 
(see  a1®).  Perhaps  it  was  the  wedding  of  a  relative,  which  would 
account  for  Jesus  being  invited  to  attend. 

Joseph  is  not  mentioned,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  dead 


1 1  a  Sahidic  apocryphal  fragment  edited  by  Forbes  Robin¬ 
son,1  Mary  is  said  to  be  the  sister  of  the  bridegroom’s  parents. 
The  fragment  (which  seems  to  be  part  of  a  sermon  on  the 
Marriage  at  Cana)  adds  that  the  parents  told  Mary  that  the 
wine  was  failing,  and  asked  her  to  use  her  influence  with  Jesus, 
who  replied  to  her  “  in  a  kindly  voice,  Woman,  what  wilt  thou 
with  me  ?  ”  (see  on  v.  4  below).  According  to  this  account,  the 
waterpots  were  prepared  that  the  guests  might  wash  before  the 
meal  (see  on  v.  6). 

The  Monarchian  Preface  to  the  Gospel  (see  Introd.,  p.  lvii) 
begins:  “  Hie  est  Iohannes  euangelista  unus  ex  disdpulis  dei, 
qui  uirgo  electus  a  deo  est,  quern  de  nuptiis  uolentem  nubere 
uocauit  deus,  etc.”  This  legend  that  the  bridegroom  was 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee  (whose  mother  Salome  was  sister  of 
Mary)  had  much  currency  in  later  times.  That  Jesus  had 
dissuaded  John  from  marriage  is  told  in  the  second-century 
Gnostic  Acts  of  John  (§  113). 


2.  (ia8»]Tai.  In  all  the  Gospels  the  followers  of  Jesus  are 
so  described,  the  title  sometimes  indicating  members  of  the 
apostolic  Twelve  or  all  of  them,  sometimes  being  used  in  a 
wider  sense.  Thus  in  Mk.  a18  3’,  Mt.  8*1,  Lk.  6W,  Jn.  6®»- 81  ■ 1)8 
20*°,  paBifrat  is  not  restricted  to  die  Twelve. 


At  first  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  called  «  padifrai  afow, 
thus  distinguishing  them  from  the  disciples  of  other  Rabbis 
(cf.  on  1*);  but  as  time  went  on  they  began  to  be  described 
absolutely  as  oi  paApxu,  "the  disciples”  being  a  Christian 
phrase  which  no  one  would  mistake.  The  earlier  description 
is  found  in  Mk.,  as  is  natural,  much  oftener  than  the  later,  and 
the  same  habit  of  phrase  is  found  in  Jn.® 

Thus  oi  pa0i)Tal  avrov  stands  for  the  general  body  of  the 
apostles  in  6®-  *• ls- u-  “■  u  12*- 18  13s®  i6>7-  *®  iS1-  »■  »  20“, 
and  perhaps  2r*.  The  phrase  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  at 
2n.  &  4®  680- «. 88  and  perhaps  3“  At  4®* 17  9®  it  is  not  clear 
which  or  how  many  of  oi  fiaOrfrat  axrrov  were  present,  and  the 


same  is  true  of  the  present  verse. 

The  later  phrase,  oi  nafrqraiy  used  absolutely,  is  only  applied 
once  in  Jn.  to  the  collected  Twelve  (13®,  followed  consequenti- 
ally  by  13“).  It  often  stands  for  the  disciples  already  mentioned, 
e.g.  40“  (two),  4i*- 11  (seven),  20“-  »  (ten).  At  4s1-  ®*  and 


1  Coptic  Apocryphal  Gospels,  p.  164. 

%Ct  Turner,  J.T.S.,  April  1925,  p.  236. 
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hT.s.  12.  m  perhaps  20“),  in  like  manner,  ol  paStpral 

indicates  only  the  disciples  present  on.  the  occasion,  whose 
number  is  not  specified,  ol  paBvfral  is  used  in  the  widest  sense 
at  20s0,  as  including  all  the  eye-witnesses  of  Jesus’  works. 

It  is  plain  from  a  comparison  of  these  passages  that  not 
only  does  Jn.  follow  the  earlier  rather  than  the  later  phrase 
when  speaking  of  the  Twelve,  but  that  paBijrai  is  often  used 
by  him  when  the  Twelve  are  not  in  the  picture. 

Jn.  tells  nothing  of  the  selection  of  the  Twelve,  although 
he  has  oi  &i8«a  as  a  distinctive  description  of  them  (6m-  71 

20**;  cf.  61*).  He  never  gives  the  title  dn-ocrroAot  to  the  Twelve, 
the  word  dvooroAos  only  occurring  13“  in  its  general  sense  of 
1 1  one  that  is  sent  ” ;  cf.  2021. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  ol  paB^ral  avrov  in  this 
verse  is  meant  to  include  all  the  new  disciples,  five  in  number, 
that  have  been  named  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Jesus  asked 
Philip  (i48)  to  accompany  Him  to  Galilee,  and  Nathanael  was 
himself  of  Cana.  These  two  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
present.  Perhaps,  also,  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  whom  we 
have  identified  with  the  unnamed  disciple  of  i87,  was  there; 
for  there  are  hints  that  the  narrative  goes  back  to  an  eye¬ 
witness  (see  on  v.  6).  But  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the 
brothers  Andrew  and  Peter  were  present.  And  the  absence 
of  any  mention  of  this  incident  in  Mk.,  which  is  based  on 
Peter’s  reminiscences,  would  be  natural  if  Peter  was  not  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  it. 

In  any  case,  as  Jesus  had  not  yet  declared  Himself  for  what 
He  was,  and  as  the  “  disciples  ”  had  been  attracted  only  during 
the  previous  week,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  invited  to  the 
wedding  in  their  capacity  as  His  disciples.  They  were  probably 
present  as  friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Nothing  in  the 
narrative  supports  the  suggestion  of  some  commentators  that 
they  were  unexpected  guests,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  wine 
was  due  to  this  sudden  addition  to  the  wedding  party. 

ilitX^Ehj  is  perhaps  to  be  rendered  “  there  had  been  bidden,” 
as  if  it  were  a  pluperfect. 

3.  For  iwrrepTto-ai'Tos  otvou  (NlABLWA®)  is  found  in  H*  a  bff* 
a  Western  paraphrase,  otvov  oi*  etx01',  on  <rovtTtXi<r(h)  6  olvat  roS 
ydpovt  tlra  .  .  .  For  otvo*  oi*  txoutnl'  at  the  end  of  the  verse, 
K*  has  accordingly  substituted  otvos  oi*  con*. 

Wine  was  always  provided  on  occasions  of  rejoicing  (cf. 
Gen.  1418);  and  there  was  a  Jewish  saying,  “Without  wine 
there  is  no  joy  ”  ( Pesachim ,  109*).  That  there  should  not  be 
enough  for  the  guests  would  be  deemed  unfortunate ;  and  Mary, 
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who  is  represented  as  having  some  kind  of  authority  in  the 
house,  or  at  any  rate  as  sufficiently  intimate  to  give  orders  to  the 
servants  (v.  5),  calls  the  attention  of  Jesus  to  the  deficiency. 
That  she  should  tell  Him  of  this,  rather  than  the  host  or  the 
“  governor  of  the  feast,”  suggests  at  least  that  she  had  un¬ 
bounded  trust  in  His  resourcefulness.  But  probably  something 
more  is  meant.  Jesus  had  now  for  the  first  time  gathered 
disciples  round  Him,  and  Mary  may  well  have  thought  that  the 
time  had  come  for  Him  to  show  Himself  for  what  she  knew 
Him  to  be. 

.  .  .  Trpis  a&rAv.  The  more  usual  constr.  A eyti  oi™ 
occurs  in  the  next  line.  The  constr.  tt pit  two  after  Xlytiv  is 
not  found  in  Mk.,  Mt.,  the  Apocalypse,  or  the  Johannine 
Epistles,  but  it  is  often  found  in  Jn.  (3*  4“-  “• 48  &  fo  gsi)  as 
well  as  in  Lk. 

4.  t£  ipol  *ol  ml}  is  a  phrase,  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
occurring  several  times  in  the  Greek  Bible,  and  always  sug¬ 
gestive  of  diversity  of  opinion  or  interest.  Thus  in  Judg.  n« 
Jephthah  says  n  ipol  *al  o-ot;  in  hostile  challenge  to  the  King 
of  the  Ammonites.  David  (2  Sam.  1610)  says  ri  ip tot  *ot  ip.lv ; 
to  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  meaning  that  he  does  not  agree  with 
their  advice.  The  Woman  of  Sarepta  (1  Kings  171*)  reproaches 
Elijah  with  the  same  phrase.  Elisha  uses  it  in  declining  to  help 
King  Jehoram  (2  Kings  318).  Neco,  King  of  Egypt,  says  to 
Josiah,  rt  Ipol  *at  trot;  meaning,  “  Why  should  we  fight  ? 
I  am  not  marching  against  you  ”  (2  Chron.  35s1).  And  in  Mk.  57 
the  man  with  the  unclean  spirit  says  the  same  thing  to  Jesus, 
“Why  do  you  concern  yourself  with  me  ?  Let  me  alone  ” 
(cf.  Mk.  i84,  Mt.  8“). 

.  The  phrase  does  not  always  imply  reproach,  but  it  suggests 
it.  Here  it  seems  to  be  a  gentle  suggestion  of  misunderstanding : 
“I  shall  see  to  that;  it  will  be  better  that  you  should  leave  it  to 
me.”  This  is  the  view  of  Irenseus:  “  Dominus  rcpellens  eius 
intempestivam  festinationem,  dixit,  etc.”  (Hcer.  iii.  17.  7). 

yuW,  as  a  vocative,  does  not  convey  any  idea  of  rebuke 
or  reproach,  as  is  clear  from  the  tender  ywai,  l&t  0  vlot  <rov  of 
ig78.  It  was  thus  that  Augustus  addressed  Cleopatra  (Dio,  li. 
12,  5)  and  Ulysses  addressed  Penelope  ( Odyssey ,  19.  555).  But, 
nevertheless,  that  Jesus  should  call  His  mother  yvwn,  and  not 
pyrtp,  as  would  be  natural,  indicates  that  the  time  is  past  for 
the  exercise  of  any  maternal  authority  on  her  part, 

ouiru  ij*<t  <3 pa  pou  means  primarily,  in  this  context,  that 
the  moment  had  not  come  for  Jesus  to  intervene;  that  He  was 
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fojnjp  avrov  rots  Suucovoi?  *0  ti  Av  Aeyjj  i/uv,  ironjoart.  6.,  rj<ra.v 
Si  (Kfi  Xtffirai  vSpiai  If  Kara  riv  KaSapurpov  rSi  TovSouW  KUptvai, 
xapovaa  1  ava  perptyrat  Svo  f)  TptU.  7.  A(y«  ovtois  o  IiproSs 

conscious  of  the  failure  of  the  wine,  and  did  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  it.  At  the  proper  moment,  He  would  act,  if 
necessary. 

The  evangelist,  however,  means  something  more  by  the 
record  of  this  saying  of  Jesus.  He  places  similar  words  in 
His  mouth  more  than  once.  &  tempos  o  ipi s  oJrrw  rrapamv 
(irejrXijpotrai)  (/•  *)  means  that  the  time  had  not  come  for  the 
public  manifestation  of  Himself  as  Messiah.  At  1 2s*  Jesus  says 
that  the  hour  of  His  Death  has  come  :  iX^XvStv  y  &pa  ba 
So(aa6y  A  uios  too  avSpuiirov  (cf.  I2a7)>  and,  again,  Ilarcp, 
iXyXvtffv  jj  u>pa  (171;  cf.  131).  Jn.  in  his  own  person  speaks 
similarly  of  the  appointed  hour  of  the  manifestation  and  death 
of  Jesus,  e.g.  o£V<u  iXrjXvQa  4  upa  ovrov  (780;  cf._  8s®). 

Twice  in  Mt.’s  account  of  the  Passion,  similar  phrases  are 
used,  viz.  o  tempos  pov  cyyvs  Itrri  (Mt,  26ls)  and  yyyiictv  r/  upa 
(Mt.  26",  Mk.  14“);  and  Jesus  frequently  in  the  Synoptic 
narrative  predicts  death  as  the  conclusion  of  His  public 
ministry.  But  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  written  from  beginning 
to  end  sub  specie  os  t emit  at  is ;  the  predestined  end  is  foreseen 
from  the  beginning.  (See  on  3“  for  Jn.’s  use  of  8».)  It  is  as 
inevitable  as  is  the  hour  of  a  woman’s  travail  (16s1).  Bear¬ 
ing  this  in  mind,  it  is  probable  that  Jn.  meant  his  readers 
to  understand  by  the  words  “  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come  ” 
spoken  at  the  Marriage  Feast  at  Cana,  that  the  moment  had  not 
yet  come  for  the  public  manifestation  by  Jesus  of  Himself 
as  Messiah,  the  first  sign  of  this  Epiphany  being  the  miracle 
of  the  water  turned  into  wine. 

6.  Mary  did  not  take  amiss  the  words  of  Jesus.  She  has 
been  assured  that  He  is  aware  of  all  the  facts,  and  that  is  enough 
for  her.  So  she  bids  the  servants  to  execute  promptly  any 
order  that  He  gives,  for  she  feels  certain  that  He  will  intervene, 
when  the  time  has  come.  She  is  represented  in  the  story  as 
expectant  of  some  “  sign  ”  that  will  show  Jesus  for  what  He  is. 

ireiVjTOTe.  In  Jn.,  the  aorist  imperative  often  occurs,  as 
“more  authoritative  than  the  pres,  imper.,  which  may  denote 
continuous  action.”  1  Cf.  W.  7,  8  yipia-ate  .  .  .  A^tA rprart, 
and  also  2"-  «  4W‘  *  6™  7**  9?  «*  «"  1327  i5»  aiM. 

6.  ij<mv  Se  <K£ t  ktX.  Jn.  often  uses  Sc  to  introduce  a  new 
point:  “  New  there  were  six  waterpots,  etc.”  Cf.  61#  18". 

X«po6vni  Ac  A  jitTpiiris  ktA.,  “  containing  two  or  three  firkins 
apiece.”  avd  does  not  oocur  again  in  Jn.;  cf.  Rev.  4®.  For 
1  Abbott,  Dial  2437. 


IL  6-8  ] 

Tepuran  ras  bSplas  vSaros.  <ccu  iylpurav  ovtAs  cm?  icu.  8.  *at 
Xiyti  avrois  ’AvtAijo-ot*  not  k<u  </>tpt re  ri  apxtrpucAa/u.  ot  Si 

this  classical  use  of  (see  on  8s7)  cf.  2  Chron.  4®  xoipovtrav 
perpTjras  rptir^iAiovs. 

uBpini.  It  was  customary  to  have  large  water-jars  of  stone 
in  or  near  the  room  where  a  feast  was  being  held,  in  order 
that  water  might  be  available  for  the  ceremonial  washing  of 
hands  prescribed  before  and  after  meals.  The  water  was 
carried  from  the  jars  in  pitchers  or  basins,  and  was  poured  over 
the  fingers,  so  that  it  ran  down  to  the  wrist  (cf.  Mk.  7®) ;  and  it 
was  a  special  duty  of  one’s  servant  to  see  to  this  (cf.  2  Kings 
3U,  where  Elisha  is  described  as  he  “  who  poured  water  on  the 
hands  of  Elijah,”  i.e.  as  his  servant).  A  “  firkin  ”  or  bath 
(iurpynjs  ;  cf.  2  Chron.  4®)  was  about  8|  gallons,  so  that 
the  huge  water-pots  of  the  narrative  (quite  distinct  from  wine 
vessels)  contained  about  20  gallons  each.  A  smaller  sized 
vSpla  was  used  for  carrying  water  from  a  well  (cf.  4“). 

kotA  tSc  naSapiopdi'  tCiv  ’IouWwk  (cf.  3*®).  The  Fourth 
Gospel  was  written  for  Greek,  not  for  Jewish,  readers;  and  so, 
as  at  many  other  points,  an  explanatory  note  of  this  kind  is 
added  (cf.  v.  13).  The  Jewish  customs  as  to  ceremonial 
washings  were  common  to  Galilee,  as  to  the  rest  of  Palestine ; 
and  no  special  emphasis  should  be  laid  here  on  the  term  “Jews  ” 
as  distinguished  from  Galiheans.  See  above  on  i1®,  and  cf. 
21®  641. 

7.  Jus  fiwtf,  “up  to  the  brim ”  (cf.  Mt.  27®1  for  cus  koto, 
“  down  to  the  bottom  ”).  This  is  mentioned  to  show  that  no 
room  was  left  for  adding  anything  to  the  water  in  the  jars. 

&  ActAVoti  cGv  ktX.,  “Draw  out  now,  and  bear  to  the 
governor  of  the  feast.”  The  dpxirpiKXivoi  is  called  the  -Ijympcrot 
m  Ecclus.  321.  It  was  customary  for  one  of  the  principal 
guests  to  preside  as  arbiter  bibendt  (Horace,  Od.  ii.  7)  or 
av/iirotriapxos,  and  it  is  this  person  who  is  indicated  here  by 
apxwpiVAivos,  a  word  which  elsewhere  means  a  butler  who 
arranged  the  triclinium ,  or  three  couches,  each  for  three,  at 
the  table. 

dvrAijouTf  vvv  has  been  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the 
servants  were  bidden  to  draw  water  from  the  great  jars  and 
convey  it  in  pitchers  to  the  ruler  of  the  feast.  Westcott  argues 
that  a.i’rXijtraTc  vw  means  rather  “draw  out  now  from  the 
well,"  whence  water  had  previously  been  taken  to  fill  the  jars 
“  up  to  the  brim  ” ;  and  that  no  miracle  was  wrought  upon  the 
water  in  the  jars,  but  only  upon  water  freshly  drawn  from  the 
well  in  response  to  the  command  of  Jesus.  It  is  true  that 
dvrAcu'  is  naturally  used  of  drawing  water  from  a  well  (cf. 
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yjvfyKCLV.  g.  u?  SJ  tyeutraTO  o  ipjarpuiXivoy  to  i&iop  olrov  yryevt/- 
fic'roy,  Kai  ovk  ySa  TroOtir  iorlv,  oi  Si  Stanovoi  -gSitoav  oi  Tp^X^norti 

41  and  Gen.  24“,  Ex.  2“  Isa.  12*).  But  the  difficulties  of  this 
interpretation  are  considerable : 

(1)  If  Westcott’s  view  be  token,  the  act  (v.  7)  of  filling 
the  large  jars  with  water  was  quite  otiose  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  story.  There  was  no  reason  to  mention  the  water- 
pots  at  all,  if  the  miracle  consisted  in  the  conversion  to  wine  of 
water  freshly  drawn  from  the  well  in  pitchers1  and  brought 
direct  to  the  dp^iTpocAtvos. 

(2)  dvrXetv  can  quite  properly  be  used  of  drawing  or 
pouring  a  liquid  from  a  large  vessel  into  a  smaller  one;  and  in 
its  compounds  c|avrA.ftv,  KaTarrAcw,  it  means  “  to  pour  out,” 
“  to  pour  over.”  The  drawing  from  the  large  hy  drift  in  the 
story  would  have  been  done  by  ladles  (k&oBqI)* 

(3)  That  SlvtXcIv  could  be  used  of  drawing  wine  appears 
from  a  passage  in  the  comic  poet  Pherecrates  (see  D.C.G.  ii. 
815);  and  that  a  hydria  was  sometimes  used  to  hold  wine  can 
be  shown  from  Pollux,  Onomasticon,  x.  §  74,  .  .  .  fyy  YS plav 
8am£av  wcvtcxovv  rj  ova,  mar  ov  pjovov  vSaros  rlAAa  *a!  otvav 

tltj  iyyiiar  i 7  iSpla.  This  last  quotation  shows  that  the 
&pXirp(ic\ivo$  would  have  had  no  reason  for  being  surprised  at 
wine  being  brought  from  the  waterpots. 

Jn.  ctearly  means  his  readers  to  believe  that  what  was 
served  to  the  ruler  of  the  feast  was  drawn  from  the  water-jars; 
and  that  it  was  then  served  as  a  beverage.  Had  it  been  brought 
by  the  attendants  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  it  on  the  hands 
of  the  ttpjjirpcVAu'os,  it  would  have  been  brought  in  a  different 
kind  of  vessel,  and  he  would  not  have  proceeded  to  taste  it. 

We  must  further  notice  that  Jn.  does  not  say  that  either 
the  ruler  of  the  feast,  or  the  wedding  guests  generally,  found 
anything  miraculous  in  the  wine  that  was  served  at  the  end. 
It  was  the  disciples  only  who  are  said  to  have  “  believed  ”  in 
Jesus,  in  consequence  of  this  “  sign.”  See  Introd.,  p.  clxxxii. 

9.  ws  Si  iycvvoTo  i  &p\iTp.  kt\.,  the  aorist  being  used  like 
a  pluperfect:  “when  the  ruler  of  the  feast  had  tasted,  etc.” 

Cf.  7. 

ri  JSwp  oIkok  yeyenj^rov.  The  words  have  been  generally 
understood  to  imply  that  all  the  water  in  the  six  waterpots, 
amounting  to  about  120  gallons  (see  on  v.  6),  had  been  turned 
into  wine.  Jn.  may  have  meant  this ;  but  if  so,  the  new  supply 


1  See  Abbott,  Dial.  2281—2. 
s  Dr.  L.  C.  Purser  refers  me 
in  Daremberg  and  Saglio's  Dictii 
2239 ;  and  also  to  the  passages  n 


lustrations  of  hydria  and  cyathi 
es  antiq.,  Figs.  3921-3926,  2235- 
uted. 
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would  have  been  a  large  over-provision  for  the  needs  of  the 
guests  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  they  had  already  consumed 
what  had  been  provided  by  the  host.  In  tiie  story  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  six  firkins,  or  50  gallons  of  wine,  offered  daily  to 
the  idol  are  regarded  as  sufficient  for  70  priests  with  their 
wives  and  families.  A  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  would  be 
so  unnecessarily  large  a  supply  that  the  residue  of  the  twelve 
baskets  left  after  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  (6“)  does 
not  furnish  any  analogy.  Here  there  would  have  been  a 
prodigality,  not  indeed  inconceivable  in  the  case  of  One  whom 
the  narrator  describes  as  the  Agent  of  creation  (1s),  but  without 
parallel  in  the  record  of  the  other  “  signs  ”  of  Christ. 

The  difficulty  arising  from  the  quantity  of  wine  that  would 
have  been  left  over  perhaps  affects  modem  readers  more  than 
it  would  have  affected  contemporaries.  Wine  might  be  abused, 
and  drunkenness  was  always  blameworthy;  but  the  idea  that 
it  is  wrong  to  use  wine  in  moderation,  like  any  other  gift  of 
God,  would  have  been  foreign  to  primitive  Christianity  or  to 
Judaism.1  The  modem  notion  that  “  wine  ”  in  the  N.T.  means 
unfermented,  non-intoxicating  wine  is  without  foundation.8 
Indeed,  it  was  just  because  Jesus  did  not  condemn  the  use  of 
wine  that  He  was  reproached  as  a  “  winebibber  ”  (Mt.  11“ 
Lk.  7m)  by  those  who  wished  to  disparage  Him.  Unlike  John 
the  Baptist,  Jesus  was  not  an  ascetic. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  Jn.  does  not  say  ex¬ 
plicitly  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  water-jars  were  turned 
into  wine.  “  The  water  which  had  become  wine  ”  was  that 
which  was  served  to  the  ruler  of  the  feast,  and  Jn.  says  nothing 
of  any  other.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  he  means  us  to  understand 
that  the  servants  had  noticed  any  change  in  the  beverage  which 
they  served.  They  knew  that  they  had  token  it  from  the 
waterpots  (or  from  one  of  them) ;  that  is  all. 

To  change  one  pitcher  of  water  into  wine  is  no  less  “  super¬ 
natural  ”  than  to  change  120  gallons;  and  we  do  not  escape 
difficulty  by  refusing  to  exaggerate  the  story  as  it  stands.  Jn. 
certainly  implies  that  some  objective  change  took  place  in  the 
water  served  for  drinking  purposes  (cf.  4**).  To  reduce  the 
powers  of  Christ  to  human  standards  was  no  part  of  bis  design. 
It  has  been  thought,  indeed,  by  some  that  a  suggestion  made  by 
Jesus  that  the  water  had  become  wine  may  have  wrought  so 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  those  present  that  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  even  so.  The  belief  of  the  ap^irpinhivot 
that  he  had  been  drinking  wine,  when  he  had  only  been  drinking 

1  There  is  a  reference  to  the  Marriage  at  Cana  in  a  characteristic 
discussion  of  drunkenness  by  Clem.  Alex.  (Pad.  ii.  2.  184  P). 

•  Cf.  Unfermented  Wine,  by  H.  E.  Ryle  and  others  (1917). 
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TO  iSmp,  tov  vvfixjjiov  6  ipxiTpUXwos,  Io.  Kal  Xcytt  tiwrijj 

Has  av&pm ros  irpirav  tov  ko Aov  olvo v  tl&tjitiv,  *al  orav  pt6vcr6u(riv 
tov  i\dcraa‘  vi  TerjjpijKai  tov  aaXbv  otvov  c<us  aprri.  II.  Tovnjv 

water,  may  have  been  an  illusion  due  to  the  magnetic  and  com¬ 
pelling  force  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  But  we  cannot  tell  pre¬ 
cisely  what  happened,  and  must  be  content  here  with  the 
endeavour  to  discover  what  Jn.  meant  his  readers  to  believe. 

The  indirect  manner  in  which  the  statement  of  the  miracle 
is  made  should  be  observed.  “  When  the  ruler  of  the  feast 
had  tasted  the  water  that  had  become  wine.”  The  story  is  not 
told  for  the  first  time.  It  is  recorded  as  if  the  facts  were  well 
known.  The  dpxiTpOtXivK  on  tasting  the  beverage  served 
to  him,  not  knowing  anything  of  its  source,  says,  “  It  is  veiy 
good,  even  better  than  that  which  was  served  first.”  It  is  this 
observation  of  the  ruler  of  the  feast  that  is  emphasised  by  the 
narrator,  rather  than  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  “  sign  ” 
which  he  records. 

Another  feature  of  this  story  is  that  it  does  not  lead  up  to 
any  great  saying  of  Jesus  or  to  any  discourse  like  that  which  Jn. 
appends  to  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  Nor  does  the 
evangelist  draw  any  moral  from  it.  He  notes  it  as  the  first 
of  the  “  signs  ”  of  Jesus  by  which  He  exhibited  His  glory 
(v.  n),  but  he  says  no  more.  In  short,  the  way  in  which  the 
story  is  told  goes  far  to  support  the  view  that  it  is  a  genuine 
reminiscence,  or  tradition,  of  an  actual  occurrence,  although 
it  is  impossible  now  to  discern  exactly  what  took  place.  See 
Additional  Note  p.  81,  and  cf.  Introd.,  p.  clxxxii. 

10.  Adtrcru.  The  rec.  text,  with  ttcANrA@,  prefixes  r ore, 
but  om.  «*BLTbW. 

The  dp^irpinAivos  speaks  of  a  common  practice  at  feasts  as  he 
knew  them;  viz.  that  when  men’s  palates  had  become  dull  by 
drinking — cum  inebriati futrint  (vg.),  “  when  men  be  dronke,” 
as  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  translate — inferior  wine  was  served. 

Schlatter  quotes  a  Rabbinical  tradition  as  to  the  wine  drunk 
on  the  occasion  of  a  boy’s  circumcision:  the  father  says  to  the 
guests  as  he  offers  it,  “  Drink  from  this  good  wine;  from  this 
I  will  give  you  to  drink  also  at  his  wedding.”  In  the  present 
case,  the  surprise  of  the  ruler  of  the  feast  was  due,  not  to  good 
wine  being  served,  but  to  its  being  served  last.  It  was  kept 
jus  SpTi  (cf.  S1T  and  i  Jn.  a®  for  this  phrase). 

For  the  adj.  koXiSs,  see  further  on  io11,  koXo's  is  used  of 
wine,  as  here,  in  a  fourth-century  papyrus  quoted  by  Moulton- 
Milligan,  s.v. 

tAv  koXAv  otvov  ri9i)<ro>.  This  suggests  that  the  wine  was 
placed  on  the  table,  as  is  our  modem  custom. 


n.  11.]  ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  MIRACLE  AT  CANA  8l 

cVotyi rev  &pxhy  ruik  <n)fif(wv  o  "IyvoSs  iv  Kava  rfjs  raXiXatas  «txi 
itfaaviptiMrcv  rijv  Sdfav  aoroS,  mu  (irurrrotrav  tts  afirov  oi  paOiftax 
avrov. 

11.  Taurr]k  iiroii)cr*k  ApxV  rwk  <r>||ic2<uv.  We  have  now 
passed  from  the  “witness”  of  the  Baptist  to  the  “witness” 
of  the  works  of  Jesus  (see  on  i7).  The  Miracle  of  Cana  was 
the  first  of  the  “  signs  ”  which  Jesus  wrought  during  His 
earthly  ministry.  By  them,  according  to  Jn.,  “He  made 
manifest  His  glory  ”  (see  on  iM).  They  were  not  merely 
wonders  or  prodigies  (rcpara),  but  “  signs  ”  by  which  men 
might  learn  that  He  was  the  Christ  (2c?1)  and  ‘ 1  believe  on 
Him.”  (For  the  phrase  twtmiW  <!$  aMv,  see  on  i“.) 
The  highest  faith  is  that  which  can  believe  without  a  sign 
(20s*),  but  signs  have  a  useful  function  as  bearing  their 
witness  to  the  glory  of  Jesus.  This  aspect  of  His  signs  is 
asserted  by  Jesus  Himself  (5®*).  When  the  tidings  reached 
the  disciples  that  Lazarus  was  dead,  He  said  that  it  was 
well,  for  the  miracle  of  his  recovery  would  be  all  the  greater 
(nls).  He  rebuked  the  multitudes,  because  they  followed 
Him  for  what  they  might  get,  and  not  because  of  His  signs 
(6*®).  Gf.  10"  i4u.  And  the  same  aspect  of  mirades 
appears  in  the  Synoptists  (Mk.  210,  Mt.  n“,  etc.).1  See  on 
4“  and  roM. 

The  “  disciples  ”  who  are  here  said  to  have  “  believed  on 
Him  ”  as  a  consequence  of  what  they  saw  at  Cana,  or  rather 
whose  new  faith  was  thus  confirmed,  were,  as  yet,  few  in 
number,  Philip  and  Nathanael  and  John  being  among  them 
(see  on  v.  2). 

Additional  Note  on  the  Miracle  at  Cana 

Some  exegetes  have  supposed  that  this  incident  fore¬ 
shadowed  (or  was  intended  by  the  evangelist  to  indicate)  the 
replacement  of  the  inferior  dispensation  by  the  superior,  the 
Law  by  the  Gospel.  Such  a  view  of  Jn.’s  literary  method  has 
been  discussed  in  the  Introduction  (p.  lxxxv) ;  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  arguments  assembled  to  prove  that  this 
particular  narrative  is  an  invention  of  the  evangelist,  designed 
to  teach  spiritual  truth  in  an  allegorical  way,  seem  peculiarly 
weak. 

(1)  Six,  it  is  said,  is  a  significant  number — the  perfect 
number — and  so  there  are  6  waterpots.  But  there  is  no  number 
from  1  to  10  which  could  not  be  given  a  mystical  interpretation; 
and  the  idea  that  6  represents  the  6  days  of  creation,  which 
•  See  further  s.v.  "  Miracles  ”  in  D.B.  iii.  388. 
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is  the  best  that  Origen 1  can  do  with  the  waterpots,  is  not  very 
convincing. 

Origen  also  suggests  that  the  “  two  or  three  firkins  ”  in 
each  waterpot  of  purification  intimate  that  the  Jews  are 
purified  by  the  word  of  Scripture,  receiving  sometimes  “  two 
firkins,”  i.e.  the  psychical  and  spiritual  sense  of  the  Bible,  and 
sometimes  “  three  firkins,”  i.e.  the  psychical,  spiritual,  and 
corporeal  senses.  That  is,  he  thinks  that  on  occasion  the 
literal  or  corporeal  sense  is  not  edifying,  although  it  generally 
is  (see  Introd.,  p.  lxxxv).  But  Origen  does  not  say  that  he 
abandons  the  literal  or  historical  sense  of  Jn.  a1'11,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  did  not  mean  this,  while  he  found  allegorical 
meanings  in  some  details  of  the  story.3  In  the  same  way, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  is  not  to  be  taken  as  questioning  the  historicity 
of  the  narrative  when  he  says  that  “the  Jewish  waterpots 
which  were  filled  with  the  water  of  heresy,  He  filled  with 
genuine  wine,  changing  its  nature  by  the  power  of  His  faith.”  ' 
That  an  incident  can  be  treated  by  a  commentator  in  an 
allegorical  manner  does  not  prove  that  he  regards  it  as  un- 
hist  orical,  and  still  less  that  the  narrator  had  invented  it  to 
serve  a  spiritual  purpose. 

For  example,  there  must  be  few  preachers  who  have  not 
drawn  out  lessons  of  a  spiritual  sort  from  the  incident  of  the 
wine  that  was  served  at  the  end  of  the  wedding  feast  being  the 
best.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  therefore  a  law  of  God,  that 
the  best  comes  last,  being  that  for  which  all  that  goes  before 
has  prepared.  So  it  is,  to  take  the  illustration  suggested  by  the 
story,  in  a  happy  marriage.  The  best  wine  of  life  comes  last. 
The  fruits  of  autumn  are  richer  than  the  flowers  of  spring.  So 
perhaps  it  will  be  in  the  next  life : 

“ .  .  .  the  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made.” 

Such  reflexions  are  legitimate.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  they  were  in  the  mind  of  the  evangelist,  or  that  the 
story  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana  was  invented  to  teach  them. 

(2)  A  modem  attempt  to  explain  the  story  of  the  Sign 
at  Cana  as  merely  a  parable  of  edification  is  that  of  E.  A. 
Abbott.4  He  finds  the  germ  of  the  story  in  the  account  of 
Melchizedek  given  by  Philo,  as  bringing  forth  “  wine  instead 
of  water  ”  {Leg.  Alleg.  iii.  26);  and  he  explains  that  “  the  six 

1  De  princ.  iv.  1.  12. 

*  Hippolytus  {Ref.  v.  3)  reports  that  the  Naassenes  allegorised  the 
water  turned  into  wine,  but  he  gives  no  details. 

*  Oral,  in  Meletium. 

*  S.v.  “  Gospels  "  in  E.B.,  1796.  1800. 
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waterpots  represent  the  inferior  dispensation  of  the  weekdays, 
i.e.  the  Law,  preparing  the  way  for  the  perfect  dispensation  of 
the  Sabbath,  i.e.  the  Gospel,  of  which  the  wedding  feast  at 
Cana  is  a  type.”  He  adds  a  Philonic  quotation  about  the 
number  6  “  being  composed  of  2X3,  having  the  odd  as  male 
and  the  even  as  female,  whence  originate  those  things  which 
are  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature.  .  .  .  What  the 
number  6  generated,  that  the  number  7  exhibited  in  full  per¬ 
fection  ”  {de  septen.  6). 

Moffatt 1  favours  yet  a  third  Philonic  explanation  of  the 
number  6,  suggesting  that  the  six  iSpl™  correspond  to  Philo’s 
principle  that  six  is  the  “  most  productive  ”  {yovipwrarrj)  of 
numbers  {decal.  30). 

These  are  desperate  expedients  of  exegesis,  and  if  Jn.  really 
had  any  such  notions  in  his  mind  when  he  said  there  were  six 
waterpots  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  wedding  guests,  he  wrote 
more  obscurely  than  is  his  wont.  The  truth  is  that  mention 
of  this  unusually  large  number  of  vSpiai  is  more  reasonably  to 
be  referred  to  the  observation  of  an  eye-witness,  who  happened 
to  remember  the  circumstance,  than  to  elaborate  symbolism  of 
the  narrative. 

,  (3)  The  case  for  treatment  of  the  whole  story  as  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  some  figurative  saying  can  be  put  more 
plausibly.  Wendt  2  puts  it  thus :  “  It  is  quite  possible  that  an 
utterance  which  the  apostle  originally  made  in  a  figurative 
sense — Jesus  turned  the  water  of  legal  purification  into  the 
wine  of  marriage  joy — was  afterwards  interpreted  by  the  circle 
of  Johannine  disdples  as  recording  an  actual  conversion  of  such 
water  of  purification  into  wine  for  a  marriage.”  This  is  not 
to  say  that  Jn.  did  not  mean  to  narrate  the  incident  as  historical ; 
it  is  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  doing  so’ 
and  that  the  story,  in  all  its  intimate  detail,  has  been  built  up’ 
from  vague  hearsay.  Quite  different  is  such  a  theory  from 
that  which  would  regard  the  narrative  as  invented  in  order  to 
teach  that  the  wine  of  the  Gospel,  which  Jesus  provides,  is  better 
than  the  unsatisfying  water  of  the  Law;  but  it  has  its  own 
difficulties.  See  Introd.,  p.  clxxxii. 

Interlude  at  Capernaum  (».  12) 

18.  ji*t4  toSto.  This  phrase  does  not  occur  in  the 
Synoptists,  but  appears  4  times  in  Jn.  (cf.  n»-  u  19s8),  and 
always  connotes  strict  chronological  sequence,  as  distinct  from 
1  Introd.  to  N.T.,  p.  524.  •  St.  John’s  Gospel,  p.  241. 
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airov  it ai  oi  A&tXfal  K al  oi  /taOrfral  airroZ,  Kal  i««  Ipavav  oi 
iroXAas  rj/ttpat. 

the  vaguer  per*,  ravra  (see  Introd.,  p.  cviil).  pera  rav to  is 
read  here  in  the  fourth  century  Pap.  Oxy.  847  and  also  in 
M  124*  with  b  fff*  q. 

icaWp!)  eis  KatfmpvtxotJii.  (this  is  the  best  attested  spelling). 
Jesus  “went  down”  to  Capernaum,  Cana  being  on  higher 
ground:  Jn.  uses  the  same  phrase  again  (447)  for  the  journey 
from  Cana  to  Capernaum.  The  distance  by  road  is  about 
zo  miles.  To  assume  that  the  party  walked  by  way  of  Nazareth 
(which  is  in  a  different  direction),  and  that  this  journey  to 
Capernaum  is  to  be  identified  with  that  mentioned  Mt.  41*, 
lacks  evidence. 

Capernaum  is  to  be  located  at  Tell  Hum  (more  properly, 
Telhum) ;  or,  less  probably,  at  Khan  Minyeh A  These  places 
are  about  3  miles  apart,  both  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

Nothing  is  told  about  this  short  visit  to  Capernaum,  so  that 
mention  of  it  has  no  allegorical  significance.  V.  12  is  merely 
an  historical  note. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mother  and  “  brethren  ”  of  Jesus 
were  with  Him  now,  on  the  return  of  the  wedding  guests  from 
Cana;  but  thenceforth  they  do  not  travel  about  with  Him. 
His  public  mission  has  begun. 

They  stayed  at  Capernaum  1 1  not  many  days  ”  (oi  iroXXos 
ijpfpos),  the  note  of  time  being  characteristic  (see  Introd.,  p.  cii) 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

After  4SeX+o i,  BLT^W,  with  Pap.  Oxy.  847,  omit  airov,  but 
ins.  ttANrA®,  and  most  vss.  xabejpiq,  with  some  cursives 
and  the  Coptic  Q,  omit  k«u  oi  pa0i]Tal  au-roi. 

Additional  Note  on  the  Brethren  or  Jesus 

The  mother  and  “  brethren  ”  of  Jesus  accompanied  Him 
on  this  journey.  The  “  brethren  ”  are  always  (except  in  Jn. 
7st)  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  in  connexion  with  Mary  (cf. 
Mk.  3s1,  Mt.  12“,  Lk.  8“  and  Mk.  6s,  Mt.  1368);  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  she  shared  their  home  until  (see  19”)  she  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  her  nephew,  John  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
The  evangelists  consistently  represent  them  as  incredulous  of 
the  claims  of  Jesus  (see  reff.  above),  and  as  regarding  Him  as 
out  of  His  mind  (Mk.  3U,  for  “  His  friends  ”  here  are  appar¬ 
ently  to  be  identified  with  “  His  mother  and  His  brethren  ” 

1  Cf.  Rix,  Tent  and  Testament,  pp.  285  S.,  and  Sanday,  D.C.G., 
i  269. 
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in  v.  31).  Their  names  were  James,  Joseph,  Simon,  and  Jude 
(some  of  the  commonest  names  in  Palestine),  and  they  had 
sisters  (Mt.  1366,  Mk.  6s).  James,  “  the  Lord’s  brother,” 
became  a  believer  after  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  (Acts  i14); 
St.  Paul  reports  that  the  Risen  Lord  appeared  to  him  (1  Cor. 
IS1)  ;  and  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (see  Acts 
1217  15“).  Grandsons  of  Jude  (who  probably  also  confessed 
Christ  afterwards,  Acts  i14)  were  leaders  of  the  Church  in 
the  time  of  Domitian  (Eus.  H.E.  iii.  19,  20,  32). 

The  ancient  problem  as  to  the  “brethren  of  the  Lord” 
cannot  be  fully  discussed  here.  (1)  The  theory  known  as  the 
Hieronymian ,  because  it  was  started  by  Jerome,  is  that  they 
were  the  sons  of  Alphas  us,  who  is  identified  with  Clopas,  and 
Mary,  who  is  regarded  as  the  Virgin’s  sister  (but  see  on  19® 
as  to  both  these  equations).  Thus  they  were  maternal  cousins 
of  Jesus,  and  were  loosely  called  His  “  brethren.”  This  would 
involve  the  identification  of  “  James  the  Lord’s  brother  ” 
with  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  who  was  one  of  the  Twelve. 
But  the  Lord’s  brethren  remained  incredulous  throughout  His 
public  ministry,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  numbered 
among  the  Twelve  (see  on  7s).  That  James  the  lord’s  brother 
is  called  an  “  apostle  ”  at  Gal.  iu  is  nothing  to  the  point,  for 
the  circle  of  “  apostles  ”  was  much  larger  than  the  circle  of  the 
Twelve.  Further,  despite  the  vague  use  of  in  a  few 

passages  in  the  LXX,  where  a  cousin  is  addressed  or  indicated 
(cf.  2  Sam.  20*,  1  Chron.  23s1-  Ja,  Tobit  7*- 4),  we  cannot  equate 
i.&eXtji6s  and  avoids  or  give  any  reason  for  the  evangelists’  use  of 
the  word  “  brethren  ”  when  “  cousins  ”  would  have  been  more 
literally  exact.  (2)  The  Helvidian  theory,  against  which 
Jerome’s  polemic  was  addressed,  is  that  these  “  brethren  ”  were 
sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  born  later  than  Jesus,  and  appeal  is 
made  by  its  advocates  to  the  phrasing  of  Mt.  1®  as  indicating 
that  Mary  did  not  remain  a  virgin.  But  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  doctrine  of  the  Virginity  of  Mary  could  have 
grown  up  early  in  the  second  century  if  her  four  acknowledged 
sons  were  prominent  Christians,  and  one  of  them  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  (3)  The  most  probable,  as  it  is  the  most  ancient, 
view  is  that  expounded  by  Epiphattius,  viz.  that  the  “  brethren 
of  the  Lord  ”  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife.  Thus 
they  were  really  the  stepsons  of  Mary,  and  might  naturally 
be  called  the  “  brothers  ”  of  Jesus;  the  fact,  too,  that  Mary 
shared  their  home  would  be  accounted  for.  Hegesippus 
O?.iso;  cf.  Eus.  H.E.  iii.  11, iv.  22)  stated  that  Clopas  (Jn.ig*5) 
was  a  brother  of  Joseph,  a  view  which  Epiphanius  adopted. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  have  to  distinguish  three  groups  of 
persons  bearing  the  same  names,  viz. : 
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i.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  James  the  son  of  Alphseus; 
Simon  Peter,  Simon  Zelotes;  Judas  the  son  of  another  James, 
also  called  Thaddseus,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  were  all  of  the 
Twelve  (Mt.  io«-,  Mk.  3l,S  Lk.  614*-). 

ii.  James  called  the  Just,  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
Simon,  Judas,  and  Joseph,  the  Lord’s  brethren,  were  sons  of 
Joseph  by  his  first  wife  (Mk.  6s,  Mt.  1365). 

in.  James  the  Little  (o  ^«pos),  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
more,  and  Joses  were  sons  of  Clopas  and  another  Mary  (Mk. 
IS40,  Mt.  if1-,  see  on  Jn.  19“).  They  had  another  brother, 
Symeon,  who  was  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  office,  according  to  Hegesippus,  because  he  was 
the  Lord’s  “  cousin  ”  (Eus.  H.E.  iii.  11,  iv.  22).  This  phrase 
is  used  because  Clopas  was  brother  of  Joseph,  the  foster  father 
of  Jesus. 

Hence  it  would  seem  that  James,  Joses,  and  Symeon  in 
Group  iii.  were  first  cousins  of  James,  Joseph,  Simon,  and  Judas 
in  Group  ii.1 

The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  (vv.  13-22) 

18  ff.  This  incident  is  placed  in  the  traditional  text  of  Jn.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (a1®*17),  while  the 
Synoptists  place  it  at  the  end  (Mk.  it1®"17,  Mt.  ai“‘ “,  Lk. 
iy46-  “).  Before  examining  this  discrepancy,  we  must  review 
the  differences  between  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  narratives, 
and  also  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
action  of  Jesus  on  this  occasion. 

The  Synoptic  tradition  is  based  on  Mk. ;  Mt.  and  Lk. 
having  no  details  that  are  not  in  Mk.,  and  omitting  some  of  his. 
It  is  convenient,  then,  to  begin  by  comparing  Jn.  with  Mk. ;  and 
it  appears  at  once  that  Jn.  (as  often  elsewhere ®)  knows  Mk.’s 
narrative,  which  he  amplifies  and  alters  in  some  details. 

Both  evangelists  tell  of  the  upsetting  of  the  tables  of  the 
moneychangers.  Jn.  omits,  as  do  Mt.  and  Lk.,  a  point  pre¬ 
served  by  Mk.,  viz.  that  Jesus  forbade  the  carrying  of  goods  or 
implements  through  the  Temple  courts,  a  practice  probably  due 
to  the  desire  to  make  a  short  cut  between  the  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Mk.  ii1*).  Jn.  alone  states  that  sheep  and 
oxen  were  being  sold  in  the  precincts  (to  lepov),  the  sale  of 
pigeons  only  being  mentioned  by  Mk.  Jn.  adds  that  Jesus 

1  For  full  treatment  of  this  problem,  see  especially  Lightfoot, 
Galatians,  pp.  252-291 ;  J.  B.  Mayor,  Up.  of  St.  James,  mtrod.,  c.  1  ; 
and  C.  Harris,  D.C.G.,  s.v.  “  Brethren  of  the  Lord."  Dom  Chapman 
defends  the  Hieronymian  view  in  J.T.S.,  April  1906. 

*Cf.  Introd.,  p.  xcvii. 
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used  a  whip  to  drive  out  the  beasts,  while  he  ordered  their 
owners  to  take  the  pigeons  away,  with  the  rebuke,  “  Make  not 
my  Father’s  house  a  house  of  business.”  The  rebuke  in  Mk. 
is  different,  being  made  up  of  quotations  from  Isa.  sfi7  and 
Jer.  711,  ‘  ‘  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the 
nations,  but  you  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves."  That  is  to 
say,  Mk.  represents  Jesus  as  denouncing  the  dishonesty  of  the 
traffic  which  was  carried  on  within  the  Temple  precincts;  while 
from  Jn.  it  would  seem  as  if  the  traffic  itself,  apart  from  its 
honesty  or  dishonesty,  were  condemned.  The  Scripture  which 
the  burning  zeal  of  Jesus  recalls  to  Jn.  is  Ps.  69°;  and  he  notes 
that  the  Jews  asked  for  a  sign  of  His  authority,  to  which  Jesus 
replied  by  saying,  “  Destroy  this  temple,  and  I  will  raise  it 
up  in  three  days  ” — enigmatical  words  which  (according  to 
Jn.)  the  Jews  misinterpreted.  None  of  this  is  in  Mk.,  who 
adds,  however,  that  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  began  to  seek 
the  death  of  Jesus,  fearing  Him  and  being  alarmed  at  the  effect 
of  His  words  upon  the  people. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  action  of  Jesus  in  “  cleansing  ” 
the  Temple  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  any 
special  incident.  According  to  all  the  accounts,  it  was  quite 
spontaneous. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  is  that  the  action  of  Jesus  was  a 
protest  against  the  whole  sacrificial  system  of  the  Temple.1 
The  killing  of  beasts,  which  was  a  continual  feature  of  Jewish 
worship,  was  a  disgusting  and  useless  practice.  The  court  of 
slaughter  must  have  been  like  a  shambles,  especially  at  Passover 
time.  And  Jesus,  by  His  bold  action,  directed  public  attention 
not  only  to  the  impropriety  of  buying  and  selling  cattle  in  the 
sacred  precincts,  with  the  accompanying  roguery  which  made 
the  Temple  a  den  of  thieves,  but  also  to  the  futility  of  animal 
sacrifices.  He  had  declared  Himself  against  Jewish  Sabba¬ 
tarianism.  He  now  attacks  the  Temple  system.  This  it  was 
which  set  the  temple  officials  against  Him.  The  cry,  “  Thou 
that  destroyest  the  temple,”  disclosed  the  cause  of  their  bitter 
enmity. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  hint  that  Jesus  interfered  directly  with 
the  work  of  the  priests.®  He  quoted  a  prophetic  passage 
(Hos.  6®)  which  deprecated  the  offering  of  animal  victims 
(Mt.  gls  127),  but  not  on  this  occasion.  Nor  is  He  said  to  have 
prevented  any  animal  from  being  led  to  sacrifice.  What  He 
interfered  with  was  a  market,  not  held  in  the  court  where  the 
altars  were,  but  in  the  outer  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  Yet  some 

*  So  Oesterley  in  D.C.G.,  ii.  712  ;  cf.  Caldecott,  J.T.S.,  July  1923, 

*  So  Burkitt,  J.T.S.,  July  1924,  p.  387  f. 
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such  market  was  necessary,  if  animal  sacrifices  were  to  go  on. 
It  was  inevitable  that  oxen  and  sheep  and  pigeons  should  be 
available  for  purchase,  in  or  near  the  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
by  the  pilgrims  who  came  up  to  worship  at  the  great  feasts,  and 
particularly  at  the  Passover.  If  this  practice  were  stopped, 
the  whole  system  of  sacrificial  worship  would  disappear.  It 
may  therefore  have  been  the  purpose  of  Jesus,  by  His  action  of 
“  cleansing  the  Temple,”  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  Temple  system 
in  general  (cf.  431).  But  if  so,  it  was  not  immediately  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  His  purpose  by  His  own  disciples,  who  continued 
to  attend  the  Temple  worship  after  His  Passion  and  Resur¬ 
rection  (Acts  2**3l;  cf.  61). 

Whether  this  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  drastic  action 
of  Jesus,  or  whether  we  should  attach  a  lesser  significance  to  it 
by  supposing  that  His  purpose  was  merely  to  rebuke  those  who 
profaned  the  Temple  courts  by  chaffering  and  bargaining,  it  is 
not  possible  to  decide  with  certainty.  We  pass  on  to  consider 
whether  it  is  more  probable  that  the  incident  occurred  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  His  ministry.  Mk.  (followed  by 
Mt.  and  Lk.)  places  it  at  the  end;  Jn.  seems  to  place  it  at  the 
beginning.  Which  is  more  likely  ? 

It  is  true  that  Mk.  only  tells  of  one  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jeru¬ 
salem;  and  so,  if  he  mentioned  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  at 
all,  he  had  to  put  it  at  the  end  of  the  ministry.  Nor  is  the 
Marcan  dating  of  events  in  the  last  week  always  to  be  accepted 
as  accurate.  As  to  the  date  of  the  Day  of  the  Crucifixion,  e.g., 
Jn,  is  to  be  preferred  to  Mk.  (see  Introd.,  p.  cvi).  So  that 
it  is  not  to  he  taken  for  granted  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort, 
Mk.  must  be  right  and  Jn.  wrong.  But  if  we  reflect  how  deep 
must  have  been  the  indignation  aroused  by  such  an  act  as  that 
recorded  in  Jn.  9“,  how  the  vested  interests  of  the  cattle-dealers 
must  have  been  affected  by  it,  how  little  disposed  men  are  to 
yield  to  opposition  which  will  bring  them  financial  loss,  we  shall 
find  It  hard  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  a  comparatively  unknown 
person  in  Jerusalem  when  He  “  cleansed  ”  the  Temple.  The 
one  moment  at  which  such  an  action  could  have  been  carried 
through  without  instant  retaliation  was,  apparently,  the  moment 
after  His  triumphal  entry,  when  even  the  Pharisees  began  to 
despair  of  diverting  the  crowds  from  following  Him  (1  a“) .  On 
psychological  grounds,  the  incident  is  hardly  credible,  if  it  is 
to  he  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  At  that 
time  the  Temple  officials  would  have  made  short  work  of  any 
one  who  attempted  to  stop  the  business  of  the  Temple  courts 
by  violence. 

Our  conclusion  accordingly  is  that  there  is  some  mistake 
(which  cannot  now  be  explained)  in  that  account  of  the  Cleansing 
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13.  Kal  eyyiif  rp>  to  T<av  ’IovS ahoy,  irat  &v(/3i)  tU  'Iepocro- 

XvfUL  o  Tyo-ous,  14.  tvptv  iv  t(£  Upi 3  tows  nwXoiWa;  /loas  *ai 

of  the  Temple  which  places  it  immediately  after  the  miracle  of 
Cana,  as  the  traditional  text  of  Jn.  places  it.1  Some  expositors 
have  postulated  two  cleansings,  one  at  the  beginning,  the  other 
at  the  close  of  Jesus’  ministry;  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
this  duplication  of  similar  incidents  is  improbable,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  suppose  that  this  particular  incident,  or  anything 
like  it,  could  have  happened  at  so  early  a  stage  in  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  as  is  suggested  by  the  traditional  order  of  the  chapters 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.* 

IB.  iyyOs  fjv  ri  Tr<fvx“  ’lou&awjy.  rvyu's  is  used  again 
6*  7*  ii*4  of  the  approach  of  a  feast;  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel 
it  is  used  of  proximity  in  space,  not  time. 

ro  iraurxa  tSv  ’lovSaitov.  Jn.  is  accustomed  to  describe 
the  Passover  festivals  which  he  mentions  as  “  of  the  Jews  ” 
(cf.  51  6*  ii66),  and  he  speaks  in  the  same  way  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (7*).  The  Synoptists  never  speak  thus.  Westcott 
suggested  that  the  qualifying  phrase  “  of  the  Jews  ”  implies  the 
existence  at  the  time  of  writing  of  a  recognised  Christian  Pass- 
over,  from  which  Jn.  wishes  to  distinguish  those  which  he 
records.  But  this  explanation  will  not  cover  the  language  of 
7*,  for  there  was  no  Christian  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  It  is 
simpler  to  say  that  Jn.  is  writing  for  Greek  readers,  and  that 
the  qualifying  clause  is  explanatory  for  them  (cf.  v.  6  and  1940). 
Paul  was  proud  of  being  a  Jew,  but  he  speaks  nevertheless 
of  ’lov&aurpos  (Gal.  xls)  as  something  quite  foreign  to  his 
present  religious  convictions;  and  so  there  is  nothing  in  the 
addition  “  of  the  Jews  ”  inconsistent  with  the  nationality  of 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  even  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  he 
wrote  these  words  with  his  own  hand,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
Christian  life,  lived  for  the  most  part  out  of  Palestine,  during 
which  he  had  dissociated  himself  from  his  Jewish  past. 

<wp>]  els  "UpocnSXufia.  ava/3alvtiv  is  the  verb  regularly 
used  of  “going  up  ”  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feasts  (51  7*  n*6  12s0). 
In  this  context  it  does  not  connote  the  idea  of  ascending  from 
lower  to  higher  ground  (as  in  v.  12),  but  of  journeying  to  the 
metropolis. 

14,  15.  The  itphf,  or  sacred  precinct,  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  roos,  or  Temple  itself.  Here,  the  t epov  is  the 
Outer  Court,  or  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  where  the  animals  needed 
for  sacrifice  or  offering  were  bought.  To  those  coming  from  a 

1  See  Introd.,  p.  xxx. 

*  See  Drummond  ( Character  and  Authorship,  etc.,  p.  61)  and  Cadoux 
U.T.S.,  July  1919). 
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wpoflara.  xal  mpiortpas  «ai  toms  Ktpparurras  KafhpUvov s,  Ig.  koi 
Troti/oas  ^paye'XXioM  Ik  oyoivlmy  iroira!  ii^3aX«K  iic  tov  StpoM,  ti£  « 
vpoj Sara  xal  tous  /Boas,  k«u  twm  koXXm/Jiotwm  Ta  xippara 

Kai  TOS  TpaW£as  AvtTpojrty,  1 6.  «al  toIs  to?  vepio-Ttpas  jrwXowrev 

distance,  as  well  as  to  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  a  convenience 
to  be  able  to  buy  on  tbe  spot  the  oxen  or  sheep  or  pigeons 
(Lev.  s’  IS14'  “  *7®,  that  were  required  for  sacrifice  or  for 
offerings  of  purification.  So,  too,  the  trade  of  the  money¬ 
changers  was  a  necessary  one,  because  Roman  money  could 
not  be  paid  into  the  Temple  treasury.  The  capitation  tax  or 
“  atonement  money  ”  of  half  a  shekel  (see  Ex.  3o1#,  Neh.  io*2, 
Mt.  1724)  had  to  be  tendered  in  the  orthodox  coinage. 

Ktp/ta  signifies  a  small  coin,  and  hence  we  have  K<pjumo-n)s, 
11  a  moneychanger."  So  too,  «>XAuj8o?,  KoXXufhcrnj?,  with 
like  meanings  (v.  15).  Lightfoot  quotes1  a  Talmudic  rule: 
“  It  is  necessary  that  every  one  should  have  half  a  shekel  to 
pay  for  himself.  Therefore,  when  he  comes  to  the  exchange 
to  change  a  shekel  for  two  half-shekels  he  is  obliged  to  allow 
him  some  gain,  which  is  called  plSp  or  koXXv/So?.”  That  is, 
the  koAXm/Bos  was  the  discount  charged  by  the  moneychanger 
for  exchanging  a  shekel  into  two  half-shekels. 

For  tX  *.{ppa.Ta  (BLTbW  33,  with  Pap.  Oxy.  847)  the 
rec.  has  to  * tppa  with  «ANA®,  apparently  treating  it  as  a 
collective  noun:  “  He  poured  out  the  coin  {pecuniam)  of  the 
moneychangers.” 

For  Avirpttytv  (BW®,  with  Pap.  Oxy.  847)  the  rec.  has 
avforpe^tv  with  ALNA,  N  fam.  13  having  KaTeorpn/rtv  (from 
Mk.  nu).  irturrpt<fiav  is  not  used  in  the  N.T.  in  the  sense  of 
“  upsetting  for  ivarpettay,  cf.  2  Tim.  2“. 

Tp4ire£a  is  classical  for  a  moneychanger’s  table,  and  we 
have  Trp>  rpairt^or  dmTpeirctv  “  to  upset  the  table  ”  in  Demos¬ 
thenes  (403.  7). 

For  the  redundant  4K0dXXcu>  fa,  see  on  6W. 

irxnivid  means  “  a  bunch  of  rushes,”  while  c-xotvtov  is  a 
“cord”;  and  some  have  thought  that  the  scourge  or  whip 
used  by  Jesus  was  made  from  the  rushes  used  for  bedding  for 
the  cattle.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  +payAW  Ik  o-xoinut- 
is  adequately  translated  by  “  a  whip  of  small  cords.”  The 
whip  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists,  and  the  detail  is 
suggestive  of  the  recollections  of  an  eye-witness. 

irdrras  i|fp»Xek  .  .  .  rd  «  irpdflara  sal  rolls  poas.  It 
would  seem  that  the  whip  was  used  on  the  owners  of  the 
cattle  as  well  as  on  the  sheep  and  oxen,  wavra.-,  {£lfSaktv 
in  the  Synoptist  accounts  (Mt.  2112;  cf.  Mk.  11“  Lk.  19“) 
1  Hor.  Hebr.,  ii.  275. 
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dirty  Apart  Taira  ivTtvdcv,  pr)  ttokltc  tom  oIkom  tov  llarpus  poo  oTkov 
ipvoplav.  1 7.  ipvTj<j(h}<Ta.v  ol  paOr/ral  airov  do  ytypappevov  itniv 

certainly  applies  to  the  men;  the  Synoptists  do  not  mention  the 
driving  out  of  the  cattle. 

Jerome  (in  Mt.  2ils)  says  that  the  cattle-dealers  did  not 
resist  Jesus:  “  a  certain  fiery  and  starry  light  shone  from  His 
eyes  and  the  majesty  of  Godhead  gleamed  in  His  face.” 1 

16.  The  doves  or  pigeons  could  not  be  driven  out  as  the 
cattle  were;  but  the  order  to  those  who  sold  them  is  per¬ 
emptory  :  Spar*  Taura  brcuScr,  “  take  them  hence.”  For  the 
aor.  imper.  apart,  see  on  v.  5. 

The  reason  given  for  this  action  is  different  from  that  given 
by  the  Synoptists.  They  represent  Jesus  as  indignant  at  the 
dishonesty  of  the  traffic  pursued  in  the  Temple :  “  Ye  have  made 
it  a  den  of  thieves.”  According  to  Jn.,  Jesus  seems  to  object 
to  the  traffic  in  itself,  honest  or  dishonest,  as  secular  business 
that  ought  not  to  be  transacted  in  a  sacred  place :  “  Make  not 
my  Father’s  house  a  house  of  merchandise  ”  (but  see  above, 
at  p.  87).  The  remarkable  phrase  11  my  Father” — not  “ our 
Father  ” — is  not  found  in  Mk.,  but  it  occurs  4  times  in  Lk., 
16  times  in  Mt.,  and  27  times  in  Jn.  We  have  thus  the 
authority  of  Mt.  and  Lk.,  as  well  as  that  of  Jn.,  for  regarding 
it  as  a  phrase  which  Jesus  used  habitually.  It  indicates  a 
peculiar  relationship  between  Him  and  God,  the  Father  of  all, 
which  is  not  shared  by  the  sons  of  men  (cf.  Jn.  2017). 

4  o'ko$  tou  rlaTpos  fio u  is  the  earthly  Temple.  So  the  Lord 
is  represented  by  Lk.  (24*)  as  saying,  “Wist  ye  not  that 
I  must  be  in  my  Father’s  house  ?  ”  (cm  toU  tov  Harpo%  pov). 
But  Tj  oixla  tom  riarpos  pov  (14s),  “  the  Dwelling  Place  of 
my  Father,”  in  which  are  many  mansions,  is  the  heavenly 
temple,  the  Eternal  and  Changeless  Home  of  the  Eternal. 

The  Temple  is  often  described  in  the  O.T.  as  “  the  house  of 
God,”  and  Jesus  so  described  it  (Mk.  z28,  Mt.  121,  Lk.  64). 
It  was  to  make  an  unmistakable  claim  for  Himself  to  substitute 
for  this  familiar  expression  the  words  “the  house  of  My  Father.” 
Here  is  an  express  assertion  that  He  was  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
God,  as  Nathanael  had  already  perceived  Him  to  be  (i4*). 
Cf.  s1’. 

17.  ol  pothp-al  afroi,  sc.  who  were  present  (see  on  2*). 
They  saw  in  the  action  of  Jesus  in  purifying  the  Temple  courts 
an  illustration  of  that  burning  zeal  of  which  the  Psalmist  had 
sung,  “  The  zeal  of  thy  house  hath  consumed  me  ”  (Ps.  69*). 
No  Psalm  is  so  frequently  quoted  in  the  N.T,  as  this.  The  rest 
of  v.  9,  “The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproach  thee  are  fallen 

1  See  James,  Apocryphal  N.T.,  p.  8. 
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upon  me,”  is  applied  by  Paul  to  the  Christ  (Rom.  15*).  Jn. 
represents  Jesus  as  citing  v.  4,  “  They  hated  me  without  a 
cause,”  as  fulfilled  in  His  own  experience  (15“),  and  as  saying, 
'*  I  thirst,”  on  the  Cross  in  fulfilment  of  v.  21.1  It  appears, 
then,  that  Ps.  69  was  regarded  as  prophetic  of  Messiah,  and  the 
disciples,  as  they  watched  Jesus,  seem  to  have  regarded  His 
Cleansing  of  the  Temple  as  a  Messianic  action  (cf.  Mai.  31"®). 
They  foresee  that  the  fiery  energy  which  He  displays  will  wear 
Him  out  at  last,  and  they  substitute  for  the  past  tense  of  the 
Psalmist,  “  hath  consumed  me  ”  (m.T€<j>aytv),  the  future 
KaTa$iiy<Tai,  “  will  consume  me.” 

The  rec.  text  here  has  Karitfiayt,  but  the  uncials  give 
KaTa<f>aytrau  The  true  text  of  the  LXX  at  Ps.  6910  seems  to 
be  Karetlxayt  (following  the  Hebrew),  but  B  reads  *ara£<£yeT«u. 

Other  citations  from  Ps.  69  are  found,  Acts  1s0  (v.  25),  Rom. 
u».  10  (w.  22,  23).  Cf.  also  Mt.  27s4*48. 

The  Synoptists  always  have  yeypairrtu  for  citations  from 
the  O.T.  ;  Jn.  prefers  ycypnmiA'OK  l<niv  (as  here  and  at 
gsi.  45  I0si  j  2u .  but  see  817  and  critical  note  there). 

18.  The  Jews  (see  on  1“  51®)  did  not  view  the  action  of  Jesus 
as  His  disciples  did.  They  wished  to  know  by  what  authority 
He  had  taken  upon  Himself  the  r61e  of  a  reformer  (cf.  Mk.  n®, 
Mt.  ai*3,  Lk.  201).  If  He  had  authority,  what  “  sign  ”  could 
He  perform  in  proof  of  it  ?  It  has  always  been  true  of  un¬ 
educated  people  that  “  except  they  see  signs  and  wonders, 
they  will  not  believe  ”  (4“).  And  even  the  educated  Pharisees 
and  scribes  asked  Jesus  for  “  signs,”  although,  probably,  they 
asked  because  they  did  not  think  that  He  could  gratify  their 
request  (cf.  Mk.  8U,  Mt.  161).  See  on  v.  1 1  for  the  value  of  the 
witness  of  such  signs. 

Jesus  gave  no  sign  such  as  the  crowds  asked  for.  His 
words  (see  on  v.  19)  did  not  provide  anything  more  than  a  fresh 
assertion  of  His  power.  This  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
Synoptic  reports  of  His  refusal  to  work  “  signs  ”  for  Herod 
(Lk.  af)  or  for  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt.  1  z’®). 

19.  Xutot«  -rile  toJv  toutov  ktX.  We  must  distinguish  this 
saying  of  Jesus  from  the  interpretation  which  the  evangelist 
puts  upon  it  in  v.  21.  That  it  is  an  authentic  saying  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that,  perhaps  in  a  distorted  form,  it  was  made  a 
topic  of  accusation  against  Jesus  at  His  trial  before  the  high 

1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  dv. 
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priest  (Mk.  14“,  Mt.  26s1;  cf.  Mk.  15“,  Acts  611).  That  by  the 
vaos  which  would  be  destroyed  Jesus  was  understood  to  mean 
Herod’s  Temple  is  certain  from  the  retort  of  the  Jews  (see  on 
v.  20).  But  the  precise  form  of  words  is  uncertain,  nor  were  the 
witnesses  at  the  trial  agreed  about  this.  According  to  Mk.,  the 
witnesses  falsely  reported  the  saying  in  the  form,  “  I  will 
destroy  this  temple  made  with  hands,  and  in  three  days  (Sta  rpmv 
fjfUpSiv)  I  will  build  another  made  without  hands  ”  (Mk.  14“). 
This  is  softened  down  by  Mt.,  according  to  whom  the  witnesses 
alleged  that  Jesus  said,  “  I  can  destroy  the  temple  of  God  and 
build  it  in  three  days  ”  (Mt.  26*1).  According  to  Jn.  in  the 
present  passage,  Jesus  only  said  that  if  the  Jews  destroyed  the 
Temple,  in  three  days  He  would  raise  it  up.  It  is  a  question 
whether  any  of  these  reports  precisely  reproduces  the  words  of 
Jesus  at  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple.  On  another  occasion 
He  is  reported  by  the  Synoptists  (Mk.  13s,  Mt.  24®  Lk.  21*) 
to  have  predicted  the  downfall  of  the  Temple,  and  this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  authentic.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  He  should 
have  declared  that  He  would  rebuild  it  or  raise  it  up  again.1 
A  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  would  mean  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Jewish  system  of  ritual  and  sacrifice,  and  we  know  that  this 
was  not  the  purpose  of  Jesus  (see  above,  pp.  87, 88).  He  told  the 
Samaritan  woman  that  He  did  not  accept  the  principle  which 
rile  attributed  to  Him,  that  Jerusalem  was  the  special  place 
where  men  ought  to  worship  (4*®'  S1).  The  worship  of  the 
future  was  to  be  of  a  spiritual  sort,  and  not  to  be  confined  to 
any  one  centre.  To  the  vision  of  the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse, 
there  was  no  temple  in  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev.  2112).  That 
Jesus  should  have  said  that  He  would  rebuild  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  if  it  were  destroyed,  is  not  credible.  The  Temple 
was,  indeed,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  His  gospel 
by  the  Jews. 

But  the  Marcan  version  of  His  words,  or  rather  the  Marcan 
version  of  the  witnesses’  report  of  His  words  (Mk.  14“),  has  no 
such  improbability.  It  lays  stress  on  the  contrast  between  the 
temple  made  with  hands  and  the  temple  made  without  hands 
(cf.  Acts  7“  17“,  Heb.  911),  between  the  temple  built  by  Herod, 
which  was  the  centre  of  Jewish  worship,  and  the  “  spiritual 
house  ”  of  Christian  believers,  which  was  to  offer  up  “  spiritual 
sacrifices  ”  (1  Pet.  2s;  cf.  2  Cor.  61*).  That  Jesus  foresaw  the 
passing  of  the  Temple,  and  its  replacement  by  a  less  exclusive 
and  less  formal  worship  is  certain,  however  we  try  to  explain 
His  prescience. 

Next,  we  observe  that  it  is  common  to  all  the  reports  of  this 

1  Notwithstanding  a  suggestion  in  Enoch  xc.  28  that  Messiah  was 
to  reconstruct  the  Temple  (based  on  Hag.  2,<-). 
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saying  of  His  that  He  asserted  that  the  replacement  of  the  old 
by  the  new  would  be  “  in  three  days.”  Salmon  suggested 1 
that  Jesus  may  have  had  in  His  thoughts  the  words  of  the 
prophet  about  reconstruction  after  apparent  destruction : 
“  After  two  days  will  He  revive  us:  on  the  third  day  He  will 
raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  before  Him  ”  (Hos.  6*).  The 
Synoptists,  however,  tell  again  and  again  that  Jesus  predicted 
that  His  Death  would  be  followed  by  His  Resurrection  “  on  the 
third  day”  (Mk.  8*1,  Mt.  16“  Lk.  9**;  Mk.  9“  Mt.  17s"; 
Mk.  io«,  Mt.  201*,  Lk.  18”;  cf.  also  Mt.  27**).  it  is  more 
natural  to  bring  the  “  three  days  ”  of  Mk.  14“,  Mt.  26®', 
Jn.  2 18  into  connexion  with  these  passages  than  to  presuppose 
a  reminiscence  of  Hos.  6s — a  prophetic  text  which,  it  is  curious 
to  note,  is  never  quoted  of  the  Resurrection  in  the  Apostolic 
age.® 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Jesus  at  the  Cleansing  of  the 
Temple  declared  (1)  that  the  Temple,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
Jerusalem,  would  be  destroyed  at  no  distant  date,  and  that  the 
Temple  worship  would  pass  away;  (2)  that  He  would  Himself 
replace  it  by  a  spiritual  temple;  and  (3)  that  the  transition  from 
the  old  order  to  the  new  would  occupy  no  more  than  “  three 
days.”  His  hearers  were  at  once  indignant  and  incredulous, 
for  they  understood  His  words  as  a  threat,  and  that  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  which  He  spoke  was  a  literal  rebuilding  with  stones  and 
mortar. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (§  16)  states  explicitly  that  the 
spiritual  temple  then  being  built  up  was  the  company  of  Chris¬ 
tian  believers :  “  I  will  tell  you  concerning  the  temple  how  these 
wretched  ones  [«,e.  the  Jews]  being  led  astray  set  their  hope 
on  the  building,  and  not  on  their  God  that  made  them,  as  if  it 
were  the  house  of  God.”  He  quotes  Isa.  4917  and  Enoch  Ixxxix. 
56  as  predictive  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  proceeds, 
"  Let  us  inquire  whether  there  be  any  temple  of  God.”  He 
concludes  that  there  is,  quoting  words  of  Enoch  (xd.  13), 
‘ 1  When  the  week  is  being  accomplished,  the  temple  of  God  shall 
be  built  gloriously.”  He  goes  on,  “  Before  we  believed  in 
God,  the  abode  of  our  heart  was  corrupt  and  weak,  a  temple 
truly  built  by  hands  but  the  temple  of  the  Lord  is  now  built 
gloriously,  for  “  having  received  the  remission  of  sins  and 
having  set  our  hope  on  the  Name,  we  became  new,  being 
created  again  from  the  beginning,  wherefore  God  truly  dwelleth 
in  our  habitation  within  us.  .  .  .  This  is  a  spiritual  temple 
built  for  the  Lord.”  The  allusion  to  “  the  temple  made  with 
hands  ”  is  reminiscent  of  Mk.  1458,  and  the  whole  passage  shows 
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Tcoo-cptxKOvra  mu  erariv  olKoSopi/j$ii  o  vabs  ovtos,  jcot  <nV  tv 
Tpurlv  eycptU  abror;  SI.  Ufuan  Si  iXcyev  xtpi  rov  vaov 

that  the  antithesis  between  the  Jewish  temple  of  stone  and  the 
Christian  temple  of  faithful  hearts  was  familiar  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age.  We  have  it  again  in  Justin  ( Tryph .  86),  who 
says  that  Jesus  made  His  disciples  to  be  “  a  house  of  prayer 
and  worship  ”  (oTkos  rfx?*  *0'1  •»7»er*wij<rt(us).  The  idea 
probably  goes  back  to  sayings  of  Jesus  such  as  Mk.  14*®  and 
the  present  passage,  although  it  is  not  suggested  here  that 
Barnabas  knew  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

“  In  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.”  The  Agent  of  the 
revival  is  to  be  Jesus  Himself.  This  suggests  at  once  that  it 
was  not  to  His  own  bodily  Resurrection  that  Jesus  referred 
here.  For  by  the  N.T.  writers  God  the  Father  is  always 
designated  as  the  Agent  of  Christ’s  Resurrection  (Acts  2s4  31® 
410 104o  13»  Rom-  4s4  8U  io®,  1  Cor.  614  15“,  2  Cor.  414,  Gal.  i1, 
Eph.  Is®,  1  Thess.  i10,  Heb.  13*°,  1  Pet.  i®1).  Jesus  is  not 
represented  as  raising  Himself.  Hence  we  have  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  conclusion  already  reached,  that  it  was  not  the 
resuscitation  of  the  Body  of  Jesus  from  the  tomb  that  was  in 
His  thought  here,  but  rather  the  passing  of  the  old  (and  material) 
temple  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  (and  spiritual)  temple  of 
Christian  believers.  See  on  v.  21,  and  note  the  passive  rfytp&q 
atv.  22;  butcf.  also  io1®. 

80.  Jn.  relates  several  conversations  of  Jesus,  cast  in  some¬ 
what  similar  form  to  this .  That  is;  there  is  first  a  difficult  saying 
of  His.  It  is  misunderstood  and  its  spiritual  significance  is  not 
discerned,  a  too  material  interpretation  being  given  to  it  by  His 
hearers.  Then  either  He  Himself,  or  the  evangelist,  adds  an 
explanatory  statement.  Cf.,  for  instances  of  this,  3*  411,  88 
6“- S1L.  See  In  trod.,  p.  cxi. 

4k  Tpurlf  4p4pois,  “ within  three  days,”  not  "after  three 
days,”  the  preposition  perhaps  being  significant.1 

T«v«pitico(Ta  nal  Jtivic  «tX.  Abbott  {Dial.  2021-4) 
would  refer  these  words  to  the  original  building  of  the  Temple 
in  the  time  of  Ezra.  If,  with  the  LXX,  we  omit  the  words  "  of 
Babylon  ”  after  “  Cyrus  the  king  ”  at  Ezra  51®,  and  assume 
that 1  ‘  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  ”  (Ezra  i1)  is  intended,  we  may  take 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  i.e.  559  b.c.,  for  the  year  in 
which  the  edict  to  build  the  Temple  was  issued.  But  according 
to  Josephus  (Ante.  xi.  i.  1),  it  was  completed  in  513  b.c.,  i.e. 
forty-six  years  after;  and  so  it  is  stated  in  the  chronology  of 
Eusebius.  This  is  a  summary  of  Abbott’s  argument,  winch 
seems,  however,  to  depend  on  too  many  subsidiary  hypotheses 
*  Cf.  Abbott.  Dial.  2331. 
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to  be  satisfactory.  Heracleon  refers  the  words  to  Solomon’s 
Temple,1  which  Origen  refutes,  but  gives  no  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  own.  It  seems  more  likely,  as  has  generally 
been  held  by  modem  editors,  that  Herod’s  building  is  the 
subject  of  the  allusion  in  this  verse. 

TfinrfpdKoinra  sal  Itcvik  ktX.  The  aor.  oiKoSopijOij 

does  not  imply  that  the  building  was  completed,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  parallel  sentence  in  Ezra  51®  (appositely  cited  by 
Alford)  describing  the  building  of  Ezra’s  Temple,  diro  tot* 
Suit  to v  fw  yKoSofiy&r)  koI  ovk  tTt\e<r&ri  :  it  only  implies  that 
building  operations  had  been  in  progress  for  forty-six  years. 
In  fact,  Herod’s  Temple  was  not  completed  until  64  a.d.,  in 
the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa. 

According  to  Josephus,  Herod  the  Great  began  to  repair 
and  rebuild  the  Temple  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign 
(Antt.  xv.  xi.  1),  i.e.  *0-19  B.c.  This  would  give  either  27  a.d. 
or  28  a.d.  as  the  year  of  the  Passover  indicated  in  these  verses.* 
The  year  of  the  Crucifixion  is  not  certain,  but  it  was  probably 
29  a.d.  or  30  a.d.  It  is  not  possible  to  draw  exact  chronological 
inferences  from  the  “  forty  and  six  years  ”  of  this  verse,  but  the 
phrase  agrees  well  enough  with  the  probable  date,  as  gathered 
from  other  considerations.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
attribution  of  so  definite  a  statement  of  time  to  the  Jewish 
objectors  if  it  did  not  embody  a  reminiscence  of  fact.  As  to 
the  fact  itself,  the  Jews  must  have  been  well  informed. 

As  at  other  points  in  the  Gospel  (v.  6  5®  2iu),  some  critics 
have  supposed  that  the  number  mentioned  here  is  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  an  esoteric  fashion,  after  the  methods  of  Gematria. 
The  name  ‘ASdp.  has  46  as  its  numerical  equivalent,  and  thus 
the  occult  reference  *  in  “  forty-six  years  hath  this  Temple  been 
in  building  ”  would  be  to  some  contrast  between  the  first  and 
second  Adam.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  such  extrava¬ 
gances.4  Hardly  less  fanciful  is  it  to  suppose,  as  Loisy  does, 
that  the  forty-six  years  refer  to  the  actual  age  of  Jesus  at  the 
time,  He  being  taken  for  a  man  forty-nine  years  old  (8s7),  near 
the  end  of  His  ministry. 

31.  <K«wos  81  IXcyo-  ktX.,  “  but  He  was  speaking  about  the 
temple  of  His  body.”  «cdrosis  emphatic,  "  but  He,  on  the 
contrary  .  .  .”  See  on  i6  19*. 

For  Jn.’s  habit  of  commenting  on  sayings  of  Jesus,  cf. 
Introd.,  p.  xxxiv.  This  comment  seems  to  convey  that  by  the 

1  So  also  ps. -Cyprian,  it  montibus  Strut  et  Sion,  4. 

•Turner  (D.B.  1.  4036)  gives  27  a.d.,  and  von  Soden  (E.B.  804) 
gives  28  a.d. 

•  This  is  suggested  in  ps.-Cyprian,  dt  rnont,  Sina,  etc.,  4. 

•  Cf.  Introd.,  p,  Ixxxvii. 
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TOV  I Ta/MTOS  avrov.  22.  or*  oJv  rjylpOy)  fK  vtxpuiv,  ifivrjrrBtja-ay  ol 
fui6ipal  avrov  ort  t&Oto  £V«y<v,  ual  ittttmvaw  Ty  ypatfiy  xai  t$ 
\6ytf>  ov  threv  i  Tij<to5s. 

words  “  Destroy  this  temple,”  Jesus  meant  “  Destroy  this  body 
of  mine.”  But  this  is  hardly  possible  (see  on  v.  19).  Had  He 
meant  that.  He  would  have  spoken  with  less  ambiguity.  He 
plainly  meant  Herod’s  Temple,  and  was  so  understood.  Chris¬ 
tian  believers  are,  indeed,  spoken  of  as  the  “  Temple  of  God  ” 
(2  Cor.  6“),  but  not  Christ  Himself.  He  was  “  greater  than 
the  Temple  ”  (Mt.  12*).  But  the  comment  is  much  condensed, 
and  may  mean  only  that  the  “  temple  of  His  body  ”  of  which 
Jesus  spoke  was  the  “  spiritual  house  ”  of  Christian  believers 
(x  Pet.  2®),  who  are  collectively  the  Body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  1227); 
the  “  three  days  ”  carrying  an  allusion  to  the  interval  between 
the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  which  marked,  as  it  seems 
to  the  evangelist  looking  back,  the  watershed  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity. 

toO  vullotos  uutou.  Jn.  is  not  fond  of  the  word  oaifta  (see 
p^cboti) ;  ^he ^always  uses  it  of  a  dead  body,  not  of  a  living  one 

23.  ol  pa8r|Ta£  (see  on  v.  2)  in  v.  1 7  recalls 

what  the  disciples  remembered  at  the  time,  i.e.  they  thought 
of  Ps.  69*  when  they  saw  the  burning  zeal  of  their  Master;  in 
this  verse  it  recalls  what  they  thought  after  His  Resurrection 
of  the  meaning  of  His  words  recorded  in  v.  19.  So,  again,  in 
12“  Jn.  tells  that  it  was  not  until  after  Jesus  was  glorified  that 
the  disciples  understood  the  forward  reference  of  Zech.  9*;1 
cf.  Lk.  24®  and  Jn.  13“  14s®. 

iirumwraF  t§  ypa+if.  y  ypcutf  seems  to  refer  in  Jn.  to  a 
definite  passage  of  Scripture,1  as  it  does  throughout  the  N.T., 
rather  than  to  the  O.T.  generally  (which  would  be  al  ypa<f>a t). 
At  Jn.  ro®  13“  (17“)  19s4-  **■  **- 17  the  actual  passage  is  quoted; 
at  Jn.  7m-4>  (which  see)  the  reference  is  not  quite  certain; 
while  here  and  at  20®  no  clue  is  given  to  the  passage  to  which 
allusion  is  made.  But  as  it  is  plain  from  Acts  2®1  13s6  that 
Ps.  16“,  “  Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption,”  was  cited  by  Peter  and  Paul  alike  as  predictive 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  we  may  conclude  that  this  is 
the  verse  in  the  evangelist’s  mind  when  he  says  that  the 
disciples  after  the  Resurrection  “believed  the  Scripture.” 


terrftd  tart  {Har.  iv.  26). 

•  Abbott,  Diat.  1722  a-i,  ai 
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23.  'Os  Si  %v  Iv  rois  'ItpoeroXv/iois  tv  rj,  inwr^o  tv  rp  ioprji, 
iroXAo!  t7r«rrti«vav  t«  to  Sropa  auTOU,  OtwpoIvTts  oiroS  to  <nj/teta 
4  riroiti-  24.  avrds  Si  ’Ir/trow  ovk  Arortiwv  avrov  avroU  &a  to 


Ps.  i<510  was  the  “  proof  text  ” 
referred. 


Koi  rfi  \iyif  Sv  ttirtv  &  ’ll).,  “ 

spake,”  t.e.  the  saying  in  v.  19.  c 
“  saying  ”  of  Jesus;  e.g.  tjricrrtwi 
aiT^S  -1V.  (4s0) ;  cf.  6W  71®  15”  I8»- : 
the  rec.  having  <f  with  ANWrA®. 


to  which  the  Apostolic  age 

and  the  saying  which  Jesus 
0  Xoyos  is  often  thus  used  of  a 

tv  o  dvSpwiros  t£  Aoy<p  ov  (Irrtv 

34  2  Is*.  Sv  is  read  by  KBLTh, 


Sojourn  at  Jerusalem  (vv.  23-25) 

33.  iv  Tots  ‘itpoooXdpois.  This  is  the  true  reading  here, 
although  rec.  text  with  a  few  minuscules  omits  tom,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Jn.’s  usual  practice.  He  has  the  article  with 
'UpmoXvfia  (see  on  iw  for  this  form)  3  times  only,  viz.  2s*  5* 
nM  (see  on  to**).  No  other  N.T.  writer  has  this  usage,  but  it 
appears  2  Macc.  118  12’.  Perhaps  to  'Upoo-oXv/ta  means  “  the 
precincts  of  Jerusalem  ”  in  these  exceptional  passages. 

If  the  traditional  order  of  the  verses  2la~311  be  correct,  then 
the  statement  of  v.  23  is  not  easy  to  interpret.  Nothing  has 
been  said  hitherto  of  “  signs  ”  at  Jerusalem,  and  yet  both  here 
and  at  3*  they  are  mentioned  as  notorious.  The  only  “  sign  ” 
that  has  been  mentioned  is  the  “  sign  ”  at  Cana  of  Gahlee. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  if  we  could  assume  that  w.  z14^*1 
belong  to  the  last  week  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  The  “  signs  ” 
would  then  be  those  which  were  wrought  at  Jerusalem  or  in  its 
neighbourhood  on  His  last  visit,  “the  signs  which  He  was 
doing  ”  (broxfi).  The  Raising  of  Lazarus  is  given  by  Jn. 
special  prominence  among  these  (12“),  and  there  was  also  the 
Blasting  of  the  Fig  Tree  (Mk.  it14),  as  well  as  others  not 
described  in  detail  (i2w;  cf.  7s1). 

But,  as  the  text  stands,  we  must  suppose  that  Jn.  refers  here 
to  “  signs  ”  at  Jerusalem  wrought  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  which  he  does  not  describe  (cf.  3*  4“). 

■troXAot  tma-rtwav,  including  not  only  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  but  some  from  among  those  who  had  come  up  to  the 
feast  from  the  country  parts. 

For  the  phrase  dirumucrav  tls  tA  Svopa,  see  on  I1*.  Al¬ 
though  these  people  had  been  attracted  to  Jesus  because  of 
the  ‘  ‘  signs  ”  that  they  saw,  their  belief  was  neither  stable  nor 
adequate.  A  similar  thing  happened  in  Galilee,  y<toAovtf«  airrm 
ixXos  jtoAvs,  Sri  iSeiapavv  ra  orjptXa  £  irroiti  (6s),  the  same 
phrase  that  we  have  here. 
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avrov  ycvaoxciv  irdvros,  95.  xai  on  ov  XP«<*v  <?x«v  tva  ns  paprv- 
pijivij  jrtpi  toS  avdpaurov  avrbs  yap  tylrourKtv  T l  rjv  iv  Tip  av6pimw. 

etwptiv  is  a  favourite  verb  with  Jn.,  occurring  23  times; 
cf.  also  1  Jn.  317.  It  only  occurs  twice  in  the  Apocalypse 
(1 111- 1S),  and  never  in  Paul.  It  may  be  used  either  of  bodily 
vision  (20s- 14)  or  of  mental  contemplation  (12“  14”),  but 
always  connotes  intelligent  attention.  The  English  word 
which  most  nearly  represents  Btuptlv,  as  used  by  Jn.,  is  “  to 
notice.”  Here  and  at  6*  7s  it  indicates  the  notice  which  the 
observers  took  of  the  “  signs  ”  of  Jesus.  See  for  the  difference 
between  Oaapiiv  and  mr ro/uu  on  Is*,  and  cf.  161*. 

_  34,  36.  OIJK  iirurrcuev  ovrbv  ainU,  “  He  was  not  trusting 
Himself  to  them.”  The  kind  of  faith  that  is  generated  by 
* 1  signs  ”  is  not  very  stable ;  cf.  448  and  614-  “ 

ri  auTov  yivdirKciv  mivTos,  “  because  He  knew  all 
men."  See  i48  s42  for  other  instances  of  this  penetrating  insight 
into  men’s  characters  (yivwa-Kttv  being  used  in  both  cases), 
and  6«»-«  1311  (where  offia  is  used  in  the  same  way;  see  on 
1“  above).  Another  illustration  of  the  same  faculty  of  insight 
is  found  in  4“'  *  Cf.  Mt.  94,  Jn.  2117. 

oAtJ*  yip  iyivuoKtv  t l  Jjv  iy  ™  dvflpdvu,  “  He  knew  what 
was  in  man,”  6  avtfptoxos  being  used  genetically  (cf.  7s1).  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  Divine  attribute,  and  is  so  represented  in  the 
O.T.,  e.g.  Jer.  17*°  201*,  where  Yahweh  is  said  to  “search  the 
heart  and  try  the  reins.”  But  it  is  also,  in  its  measure,  a 
prerogative  of  human  genius;  and  (with  the  possible  exception 
of  i48)  it  is  not  clear  that  Jn.  means  us  to  understand  that  the 
insight  of  Jesus  into  men’s  motives  and  characters  was  different 
in  kind  from  that  exhibited  by  other  great  masters  of  mankind. 

The  Discourse  with  Nicodemus  (III.  1-15) 

in.  1.  Nicodemus  appears  three  times  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(see  on  7“  1999),  but  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  evangelist, 
unless  we  may  equate  him  with  the  apyvv  of  Lk.  1818  (see 
below  on  v.  3).  The  attempt  to  identify  him  with  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea  has  no  plausibility  (see  on  1930) ;  and  the  suggestion 
that  he  is  a  fictitious  character  invented  by  Jn.  to  serve  a  literary 
purpose  is  arbitrary  and  improbable  (see  Introd.,  p.  lxxxiii  f.). 
Nt K&typot  is  a  Greek  name  borrowed  by  the  Jews,  and  appears 
in  Josephus  (Anti.  xiv.  iii.  2)  as  that  of  an  ambassador  from 
Aristobulus  to  Pompey.  In  the  Talmud  ( Taanith ,  20.  1) 
mention  is  made  of  one  Bunai,  commonly  called  Nicodemus 
ben  Gorion,  and  it  is  possible  (but  there  is  no  evidence)  that  he 
was  the  Nicodemus  of  Jn.  He  lived  until  the  destruction  of 
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III.  i.  ’Hi'  8e  a^pois-os  «  <w  Qapuntvr,  NwoSifpos  ovopa  owru, 
&PX<m  rCiv  TouSatoif  2.  o5ros  ljA0«k  *p'<*  avrbv  wktoi  ml  *lmv 

Jerusalem,  which  would  accord  very  well  with  the  idea  that 
Jn.  has  the  ‘ 1  young  ruler  ”  of  Lk.  i818  in  his  mind,  although  in 
that  case  yipw  of  v.  4  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
person  in  question  was  really  “  old  ”  at  the  time  of  speaking. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  of  the  Nicodemus  of  the  test 
is  that  he  was  a  Pharisee,  and  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(7*°),  and  apparently  a  wealthy  man  (193*).  He  seems  to  have 
been  constitutionally  cautious  and  timid  (see  on  7“). 

Some  points  in  the  narrative  of  31_“  would  suggest  that  the 
incident  here  recorded  did  not  happen  (as  the  traditional  text 
gives  it)  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  First,  at 
v.  2,  mention  is  made  of  <ryp««  at  Jerusalem  which  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  Nicodemus;  but  we  have  already 
noted  on  a**  that  no  1 njpriov  in  that  city  has  yet  been  recorded. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  “  signs  ”  which  had  been  wrought  at 
Jerusalem  during  the  weeks  before  the  end  had  excited  much 
curiosity.  That  Nicodemus  should  have  come  secretly  during 
the  later  period  would  have  been  natural,  for  the  hostility  of  the 
Sanhedrim  to  Jesus  had  already  been  aroused  (7")  ;  but  that 
there  should  have  been  any  danger  in  conversing  with  the 
new  Teacher  in  the  early  days  of  His  ministry  does  not 
appear.  Again,  at  v.  14  (where  see  note),  Jesus  predicts  His 
Passion;  but  if  this  prediction  be  placed  in  the  early  days  of  His 
ministry, we  are  in  conflict  with  the  Synoptists,who  place  the  first 
announcement  of  His  Death  after  the  Confession  of  Peter.  No 
doubt,  Jn.  is  often  in  disagreement  with  the  earlier  Gospels, 
but  upon  a  point  so  significant  as  this  we  should  expect  his 
record  to  agree  with  theirs. 

However,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  us  in 
transposing  the  text  here;  and  we  leave  the  story  of  Nicodemus 
in  its  traditional  position,  although  with  a  suspicion  that  the 
original  author  of  the  Gospel  did  not  intend  it  to  come  so 
early.1 

For  the  constr.  Nmo&rjpos  owpa  wStS,  see  on  1®. 

S.  For  the  rec.  r'ov  ’IWoZv  (N),  NABLT'*W@  have  aSrik. 

oStos  flX8«k  wp&s  afook  vukt<5s.  This  was  the  feature  of  the  visit 
of  Nicodemus  which  attracted  attention :  he  came  by  night. 
Cf.  7“  1 9s®.  He  was  impressed  by  what  he  had  heard,  and  he 
gradually  became  a  disciple;  cf.  12“. 

The  form  into  which  the  conversation  is  thrown  is  similar 
to  that  in  c.  4.®  There  is  a  mysterious  saying  of  Jesus  (3®  4“), 
1  See  Introd.,  p.  xxx. 

*  See,  for  a  fuller  discussion,  Introd.,  p.  cxL 
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oflr$  'Po/3jS(i(  olSafiat  on  <hro  ®toS  fAifAtiftis  SiSoo-KaXo?'  oiStls 
yap  Swaxat  ralra  ra  o^ytia  voiiiv  S  <ru  rir  J  1  ®«os 

per’  abrov.  3.  irnKfiSi)  Ty<row  mu  tTwtv  aura  ‘Afiijv  Ap.r)v  Aiyo, 

at  which  the  interlocutor  expresses  astonishment  (3*  4“* 1!), 
whereupon  the  saying  is  repeated  (3s1-  4“-  «),  but  still  in  a  form 
difficult  to  understand.  That,  in  both  cases,  there  was  an 
actual  conversation  is  highly  probable;  but  the  report,  as  we 
have  it,  cannot  in  either  case  be  taken  to  represent  the  ipsissima 
verba.  Nothing  is  said  in  c.  3  of  any  one  being  present  at  the 
interview  between  Jesus  and  Nicodemus;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the  presence  of  a  disciple, 
and  hence  the  account  of  the  interview  may  be  based,  in  part, 
on  his  recollections. 

Ktti  rfirev  ai3r<5  'Papfief.  See  on  1“  Nicodemus  was  ready 
to  address  Jesus  as  Rabbi ,  because  he  recognised  in  Him  a 
divinely  sent  SiSdroaXog.  This  was  not  to  recognise  Him  as 
Messiah;  but  Nicodemus  and  others  of  his  class  (note  the 
plural.  oKapcv,  “  we  all  know,”  as  at  9“  and  Mk.  1214),1  like 
the  blind  man  of  9“  were  convinced  by  the  signs  which  Jesus 
did  that  He  had  come  duA  (cf.  13®  16®).  That  “  signs  ” 
are  a  mark  of  Divine  assistance  and  favour  was  a  universal 
belief  in  the  first  century;  and  Jn.  repeatedly  tells  that  this 
aspect  of  His  signs  was  asserted  by  Jesus  Himself  (see  on  2U 
above,  and  cf.  Introd.,  p.  xcii).  The  declaration  of  Nicodemus 
that  no  one  could  do  the  miracles  which  Jesus  did,  lay  pi;  ij  i 
fids  p*r  afiroS,  however  foreign  to  modem  habits  of  thought, 
expressed  the  general  belief  of  Judaism.  That  Jesus  went  about 
doing  good  and  healing,  on  o  %v  per  avroG,  is  the  declara- 
don  ascribed  to  Peter  in  Acts  10“  The  otipria  to  which 
Nicodemus  referred  were  those  mentioned  2“  as  having  in¬ 
spired  faith  at  Jerusalem.  See  note  in  loc. 


“  Verily,  verily,”  see  on  i51. 

Jesus  answers  the  thought  of  Nicodemus,  rather  than  his 
words.  Nicodemus  was  prepared  to  accept  Him  as  a  prophet 
and  a  forerunner  of  the  Messianic  kingdom;  but  he  mis¬ 
understood  the  true  nature  of  that  kingdom.  It  was  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  “not  of  this  world,”  as  it  is  described  in  the  only 
other  place  in  Jn.  where  it  is  mentioned  (18®).  It  did  not 
come  “  with  observation  ”  (Lk.  17®-  ”),  and  no  appreciation 
of  signs  or  miracles  would  bring  a  man  any  nearer  the  under¬ 
standing  of  it. .  A  new  faculty  of  spiritual  vision  must  be 
acquired  before  it  can  be  seen.  The  answer  of  Jesus  is  startling 
1  Cf.  also  the  use  of  otSopef  in  20®, 
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(toj,  eav  pr)  tis  y cwrjBy  ArtaOtv,  oi  Sivarat  ISelv  Trjv  fiatriAeiav  tow 
®«ou.  4.  kryu  jrpos  aurov  A  NikoSijjwk  USs  Swcrrat  th>$pavos 

and  decisive  :  d^V  tyV  (see  on  i*1)  Mw  wot  (the  saying  is  of 
general  application,  but  it  is  personally  addressed  to  Nicodemus), 
Ihv  pfj  tis  yei,n]8fj  AraBtr,  ofi  Sutotoi  I8*tv  TY]r  pcuriXciay  tow  8eofi. 

This  saying  is  the  Johannine  counterpart  of  Mk.  io15  Apyv 
Atyui  ipiv,  os  fay  pi)  ttjv  flatriXtttat  tow  <?coC  ire  imtZtov,  oi 

pi)  ture\6 7j  «s  avnjv  (cf.  the  parallels  Mt.  18s,  Lk.  i817).  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  saying  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  comes  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  colloquy  with  the  rich  young  man,  whom 
Lk.  describes  as  a  “ruler,”  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
“  ruler”  is  to  be  identified  with  Nicodemus  (see  on  v.  i).1 
In  any  case,  “  the  kingdom  of  God”  or  “  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ’’  is  a  main  topic  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  reported 
by  the  Synoptists ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  passage 
(the  only  passage  where  Jn.  reproduces  the  phrase  in  full)  the 
saying  which  introduces  it  is  terse  and  epigrammatic,  quite  in 
the  Synoptic  manner.  That  we  have  here  a  genuine  saying 
of  Jesus  is  certain,  given  in  another  shape  at  Mk.  io18.  It  is 
repeated  in  an  altered  form  at  v.  5  (cf.  v.  7),  and  reason  is  given 
in  the  note  there  for  regarding  the  form  in  v.  3  as  the  more 
original  of  the  two.  For  the  repetitions  in  Jn.,  see  further 
on  3“. 

chi oQcy,  in  the  Synoptists  (generally)  and  always  in  the 
other  passages  (331 1911-  **)  where  it  occurs  in  Jn.,  means  “  from 
above,”  desuper ;  so  also  in  James  i17  3“* 17 .  This  is  its 
meaning  here,  the  point  being  not  that  spiritual  birth  is  a 
repetition,  but  that  it  is  being  bom  into  a  higher  life.  To  be 
begotten  avo>$ty  means  to  be  begotten  from  heaven,  "  of  the 
Spirit."  * 

No  doubt,  to  render  AvuBtv  by  denuo,  “  anew,”  “  again,” 
as  at  Gal.  4*,  gives  a  tolerable  sense,  and  this  rendering  may  be 
defended  by  Greek  usage  outside  the  N.T,  Wetstein  quotes 
Artemidorus,  Onirocr.  i.  13,  where  a  man  dreams  that  he  is 
being  bom,  which  portends  that  his  wife  is  to  have  a  son  like 
himself:  oAroi  yap  avioBtv  airos  8o$ti<  yarraorBai.  So  Josephus, 
Anti.  I.  xviii.  3,  tfn\ia.v  arwBev  nmeinu  irpos  atrrov,  “  he  made 
friends  with  him  again.”  But  desuper  suits  the  context  in  the 
present  passage  better  than  denuo. 

oi  SuVarai  ISeiy  t}|v  pacnXuar  row  fltou.  “To  see”  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  to  participate  in  it,  to  have  experience 
of  it,  as  at  Lk.  For  this  use  of  ISelv,  cf.  Acts  2”  “  to  see 
corruption,”  Lk.  2“  and  Jn.  861  “to  see  death  (cf.  Ps.  89“, 

J  This  view  is  taken  by  Bacon,  Fourth  Gospel,  pp.  382,  320. 

*  See  Abbott,  Diat.  2573. 
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ytvv-qQrjvai'  yeputv  <ov ;  pr}  SwVarai  efr  Tr/v  ko May  Ttjs  pyrpos  oArou 
Scvrtpov  turtXBfiv  teal  yewi/Br/vat  f  5.  avatpiBi)  ’I?) trows  'Aprjv  Api/v 

Heb.  11s),  Rev.  187  “  to  see  mourning,”  1  Macc.  13*  “to  see 
distresses,”  Eccl.  9*  “to  see  (that  is,  to  enjoy)  life.”1  No 
doubt,  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  linguistically  between  “  see¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God  ”  and  “  entering  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,”  which  is  the  phrase  used  in  v.  5.  Thus  in  Hennas, 
Sim.  ix.  15,  the  wicked  and  foolish  women  see  the  kingdom 
while  they  do  not  enter  it.  But  no  such  distinction  can  be 
drawn  here;  v.  5  restates  v.  3,  but  it  is  not  in  contrast  with 
it.  “  Seeing  the  kingdom  of  God  ”  in  Jn.’s  phraseology  is 
“  entering  into  it  it  is  identical  with  the  “  seeing  ”  of 
“  life  ”  in  v.  36,  where  see  note.1 

4.  Xfyei  irpos  o4t4»>  A  N.  For  this  constr.  of  Xcyuv,  see  on  2*. 

Nicodemus  is  represented  as  challenging  the  idea  of  rebirth. 
From  one  point  of  view  this  is  easy  to  understand.  He  was 
probably  familiar  with  the  Jewish  description  of  a  proselyte  as 
“  one  newly  bom  ”  (see  Introd.,  p.  ebeiii).  But  for  Jews  a 
Gentile  was  an  alien,  outside  the  sheltering  providence  of 
Yahweh.  Certainly,  he  must  begin  his  spiritual  life  anew,  if 
he  would  be  one  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it  was  incredible 
that  any  such  spiritual  revolution  should  be  demanded  of  an 
orthodox  Jew. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  objection  which  Nicodemus  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  urging.  The  words  placed  in  his  mouth  rather 
suggest  that  he  took  the  metaphor  of  a  new  birth  to  mean 
literally  a  physical  rebirth.  “  How  can  a  man  be  bom  again, 
when  he  is  old  ?  ”  (as  may  have  been  his  own  case,  but  see  on 
w.  1,  3).  “  Can  he  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother’s 

womb  ?  ”  This  would  have  been  a  stupid  misunderstanding 
of  what  Jesus  had  said,  but  yet  it  is  to  this  misunderstanding 
that  the  reply  of  Jesus  is  directed.  It  is  not  a  fleshly  rebirth 
that  is  in  question,  but  a  spiritual  rebirth,  which  is  a  different 
thing. 

Nicodemus  says  Seirtpov,  where  Jesus  had  said  AvwBcv,  thus 
mistakenly  understanding  by  avwOcv,  denuo  rather  than  desuper ; 
see  on  v.  3  above. 

irfis  Suvarai  ktX.  ;  This  is  a  favourite  turn  of  phrase  in 
Jn.  Cf.  3*  5“  6«>  91*. 

8.  4  must  be  omitted  before  'li)<rous,  as  in  v.  3.  See  on  i“. 

For  yem)8p  nearly  all  the  Latin  versions  have  renatus 
(/  alone  has  natus),  which  may  point  to  a  Western  reading 

1  Cf.  also  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  Tr„  108. 

7  Cf.  TertuUian,  tie  bapt.  12 :  “  nisi  natus  ex  aqua  quis  erit,  non 
habet  nitam," 
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\iy<o  <rot,  &v  M  tk  ytvyrj&y  l£  vHaroe  «ecU  IWfiaTos,  oS  Swarai 
eUrt\6<iy  Ac  ttiv  /JatnAtiav  ro5  @wv.  6.  rb  yeyeyvrjpivov  in  njs 


Avay <vvT,9fi.  But  probably  the  Latin  rendering  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  interpretation  (with  a  reminiscence  of  yewytt jj 
armStv  in  v.  3),  the  verb  ayayavaa  occurring  in  N.T.  only  at 


Another  Western  variant1  is  fiaaiXwv  rSr  cvpa™*  for 
the  rec.  ri^  j)aa.  tov  Seov,  which  is  supported  by  R°ABLNWTA®. 
H*  511  e  tn  support  two  obpavuv,  which  is  also  read  in  Justin 
(Apol.  i.  61),  Hippolytus  (Ref.  viii.  to),  Irenaeus  (Frag. Tocsin., 
ed.  Harvey),  and  ps. -Cyprian  de  Rebapiismate  3.  Tertullian 
has  in  regnum  caelorum  (de  Bapt.  13) ;  but  in  another  place 
in  regnum  dei  (de  Anima  39).  Origen’s  witness  is  alike 
uncertain,  his  Latin  translation  giving  both  caelorum  (Horn. 
xiv.  in  Lucam ,  and  Comm,  in  Rom.  ii.  7)  and  dei  (Horn.  v. 
in  Exod.).  Perhaps,  as  Hort  says,  the  Western  reading  was 
suggested  by  the  greater  frequency  of  the  phrase  turipxurdai  «s 

rijv  ficurikstav  iw  obpavCay  in  Mt. 

The  seal  of  the  baptismal  waters  is  thrice  mentioned  by 
Hennas  (Sim.  ix.  rs,  16)  as  a  pre-requisite  to  entering  the 
kingdom  of  God-,  and  in  2  Clem.  6  (before  140  A.D.)  we  have 
“  if  we  keep  not  our  baptism  pure  and  undefiled,  with  what 
confidence  shall  we  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  t"  It  is 
possible  that  here  we  have  reminiscences  of  the  language  of 
v.  5.  See  Introd.,  p.  Ixxvi. 

The  reference  in  the  word  SSotos  is  clearly  to  Christian 


baptism  (see  Introd.,  p.  cbdv).  But,  so  far  as  Nicodemus  was 
concerned,  this  would  have  been  an  irrelevant  reference;  the 
argument  being  darkened  by  the  presence  of  SSaroc  ml  before 
mein “TOS.  Jesus  explains  that  Nicodemus  must  be  “be¬ 
gotten  from  above  ”  before  he  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God, 
i.e.  that  a  spiritual  change  must  pass  upon  him,  which  is 
described  in  v.  6  as  being  “  begotten  of  the  Spirit.”  The 
words  iSSaros  rat  have  been  inserted  in  v.  8  by  N  a  be,  etc.  (see 
note  in  loci),  although  they  form  no  part  of  the  true  text ;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that,  in  like  manner,  in  the  verse  before  us 
they  are  only  an  interpretative  gloss.1  There  is,  however,  no 
MS.  evidence  for  their  omission  here  (although  the  Sinai  Syriac 
transposes  the  order  of  words  and  testifies  to  a  reading  “  be¬ 
gotten  of  Spirit  and  of  water  ”),  nor  is  there  extant  any  patristic 
citation  of  the  verse  which  speaks  of  “  being  begotten  of  the 


1  Many  examples  of  this  are  given  by  Ezra  Abbot,  Fourth  Gospel, 

^  3»See  Kirsopp  Lake,  Influence  of  Textual  Criticism  on  Exegesis  of 
N.T.  (1904),  p.  18,  and  Wendt's  St.  John’s  Gospel,  p.  120. 
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Spirit  ”  and  does  not  mention  the  water.  The  passage  from 
Justin  (Apol.  i.  61)  by  which  Lake  supports  his  argument  is  as 
follows  :  txeira  ayoyrat  vij>  rjfuov  evda  v&up  «m,  Kai  rporor 
hyayewipretec,  by  eat  fjptU  avrdi  b.v*y<vri)(hj/ccv,  avayewieVTat  .  .  . 
koX  yap  b  Xpunbc  eti rev,  *Av  pr)  ivaytwrjO^rf,  oi  pr/  AcrtbOrpre  «is 
rijv  /3 ao-tXAay  tu>v  mpay&v.  Justin  is  quoting  loosely  (after  his 
manner),  and  it  is.  not  certain  whether  it  is  Jn.  3s  or  Jn.  3* 
that  he  has  in  his  mind.  But  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
the  reading  before  him  was  lav  py  tk  -ytwyOjj  U  Uyevparoc  ktX. 
Indeed,  in  another  place  (Tryph.  138)  he  has  the  phrase  toS 
hyaytyvrjOivros  vir  abrov  St’  iSaros  mil  irf<jT«i)s  *al  £vAov. 

We  conclude  that  the  words  v&wov  mu  cannot  be  extruded 
from  the  text  of  Jn.,  but  that  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
representing  precisely  the  saying  of  Jesus.  They  are  due  to  a 
restatement  by  Jn.  of  the  original  saying  of  v.  3,  and  are  a  gloss, 
added  to  bring  the  saying  of  Jesus  into  harmony  with  the  belief 
and  practice  of  a  later  generation1 

i&y  pri  Tis  y*m)8iJ  ktX.  We  have  seen  (on  i“)  that  those 
who  believe  on  the  name  of  Christ  are  described  as  “  begotten 
of  God,”  Ik  6eov  ytyewyperoi,  and  the  references  given  in 
the  note  show  that  this  is  a  characteristic  Johannine  phrase. 
It  is  necessary  to  interpret  the  words  o  ytycvnj/twos  Ik  tov 
nveiparoi  (w.  S.  6,  8)  in  similar  fashion,  and  to  understand 
them  as  describing  the  man  who  “  is  begotten  of  the  Spirit.” 
“  God  is  Spirit  ”  (4“),  and  the  phrases  “  begotten  of  God”  and 
“  begotten  of  the  Spirit  ”  mean  the  same  thing.  At  1  Jn.  3* 
we  have  nac  o  yeyeyytjpeyos  Ik  tov  ffeov  hpaprlar  ob  iroici,  ort 
arrtppa  airrov  fv  air* I  pint,  but  a  few  verses  later  (1  Jn.  3**)  it 
is  said  of  those  who  keep  God’s  commandments  ytvwtrimptv 
on  peye  1  Tjptv,  Ik  rov  xW/iotos  oil  Tjpiy  t&aixty.  The  “  seed  of 
God”  is  the  “  Spirit,”  whereof  believers  are  made  partakers 
by  a  spiritual  begetting.  That  is  to  say,  the  words  «  toS 
IWpaTos  in  this  verse  point  to  the  Spirit  as  the  Begetter  of 
believers. 

To  translate  “  born  of  the  Spirit  ”  suggests  that  the  image 
is  of  the  Spirit  as  the  female  parent  of  the  spiritual  child, 
whereas  Johannine  usage  (and  O.T.  usage  also,  as  we  have 
seen  on  ils)  shows  that  the  image  is  that  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
Begetter.  It  has  been  pointed  out  already  (on  i1*)  that  the 
Latin  rendering  natus  must  not  be  taken  as  excluding  the 
meaning  begotten.  ... 

In  Semitic  languages  the  Spirit,  Ruh,  is  feminine;  e.g.  the 
Old  Syriac  of  14“  runs,  “  The  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  she  shall 
teach  you  all  things.”  Thus  the  phrase  “begotten  of  the 
Spirit,”  which  we  have  found  reason  for  accepting  as  Johannine, 
»  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  clxv. 
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<rapx6t  i rapt  ioriv,  *o»  to  yeytvrtjpJvov  e*  tov  rvrvfiaTm  nvtvpA 
ioriv.  7.  /it]  ffavp.dtrg';  on  «irw  tsO 1  A  el  b/ias  ytvvrj&jval  avwOtv. 
8.  to  rrtv/ia  bwov  WAei  7ire^  *al  rijv  <j> wvfjv  alrov  anovus,  aAA’  ou* 

would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Aramaic  origin  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  If,  as  Burney  held,  Jn.  were  originally  written  in 
Aramaic,  then  the  original  behind  rb  ytytwqpivov  f*  tov 
Hvev/xaros  must  have  meant  “born  of  the  Spirit.”  But  this 
does  not  harmonise  with  ils  or  1  Jn.  3*. 

8.  After  odp|  «tmK,  i6t  Syr.  cur.  and  some  O.L.  texts 
add  the  explanatory  gloss  on  U  t^s  wapnos  lyanr/fit).  After 
■tirtSjid  liniv,  a  similar  group  with  Syr.  sin.  add  5rt  Ik  roi  ot'cu- 

/U ITOS  to TIV. 

Flesh  and  Spirit  are  distinct,  and  must  not  be  confused. 
They  are  contrasted  with  each  other  in  6M,  where  the  property 
of  “  quickening  ”  is  ascribed  to  spirit,  while  flesh  has  no  such 
quality,  where  eternal  life  is  in  question.  Both  are  constituent 
elements  of  man’s  nature,  and  so  of  the  nature  of  Christ  (Mk. 
14®,  1  Pet,  31®  4*).  They  represent  the  two  different  orders  of 
being,  the  lower  and  the  higher,  with  which  man  is  in  touch. 
Flesh  can  only  beget  flesh,  while  spirit  only  can  beget  spirit. 

1.  fj.it  flaufiiivtis  ktX.  “  Marvel  not  that  I  said  to  thee, 
Y ou  must  l)e  begotten  from  above.”  The  aphorism  is  repeated 
in  the  original  form  (v.  3),  which  we  have  shown  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  to  have  been  amplified  in  v.  5.  i/sas  includes  all  men, 
and  not  Nicodemus  only;  observe  that  it  is  not  jj/xar,  for  Jesus 
Himself  did  pot  need  re-birth.  Of  His  natural  birth  it  could  be 

said  To  yap  iv  aurjj  ytnrq$iv  Ik  wnyiaroT  Arm-  ayiou  (Mt.  I*°). 

id)  Saupfin);  :  cf.  5®,  1  Jn.  3“.  0av^df«*  in  Jn.  generally 
indicates  umntelligent  wonder. 

.  841  •  ■  -  See  on  314  (cf.  2*  4“)  for  the  thought  of  the 

Divine  necessity  involved  in  Jn.’s  use  of  Set. 

8.  Ik  toO  irytujiaTos.  Kobe  fl*  m  Syr.  sin.  and  Syr.  cur.  give 
Ik  tov  vSaro*  mm  tov  nvcv/mToc,  an  expansion  of  the  true  text 

t4  irccGfio  Jttoo  tekti  ir«t,  nol  tV  <t><wri)K  airoG  daouns. 
m-dpa  may  be  translated  either  “wind”  or  “Spirit.” 
It  is  true  that  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  wvctpa  never  has  its 
primitive  meaning  * 1  wind  ”  (except  in  the  quotation  of  Ps.  1044, 
in  Heb.  i*j  cf.  *  Esd.  8®) ;  but  this  meaning  is  often  found  in 
the  LXX,  e.g.  Gen.  81,  1  Kings  18“  19“  2  Kings  3”,  Isa. 
n“,  Ps.  148®,  Ecclus.  43l?,  Wisd.  sa*. 

The  verb  wily  occurs  5  times  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  and  is 
always  applied  to  the  blowing  of  the  wind  (cf.  6W).  In  the 
LXX  it  is  found  5  times  with  the  same  application,  there  always 
being  in  the  context  some  allusion  to  the  Divine  action.  Cf. 
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Bar.  6*1  TO  8"  afrro  rat  nvn )/ia  iv  ircfinj  «■ vti,  and  esp. 

Ps.  I471®  irvcwrn  tA  wvtvpa  abrov  eat  pv^otrru  vSara. 

is  properly  articulate  speech,  but  is  often  equivalent 
to  “  sound.”  In  the  LXX  “  the  Voice  of  God  ”  is  a  common 
form  of  expression,  and  $u>vjj  is  often  used  of  thunder  as  God’s 
Voice  in  nature  (Ex.  1  Sam.  7M,  Ps.  181®,  etc.).  It  is  twice 
used  of  the  sound  of  wind,  in  Ps.  29®  (of  a  tempest,  as  the  Voice 
of  Yahweh)  and  1  Kings  19”  (<£u>uij  avpas  Atirrijs,  “  the  still 
small  voice  ”  which  Elijah  heard).  In  Jn.  it  is  always  used  of 
a  Divine  or  heavenly  voice  (except  10s  where  the  1 1  voice  ”  of 
strangers  is  contrasted  with  the  “  voice  ”  of  the  Good  Shepherd). 

There  is  no  etymological  objection  to  translating  “  The 
wind  blows  where  it  will,  and  thou  hearest  its  sound  but  we 
may  equally  well  translate  “  The  Spirit  breathes  where  He  will, 
and  thou  hearest  His  Voice.”  There  is  a  like  ambiguity  in 

Eccles.  ri6,  iv  ols  OVK  lo-TW  ytvibtrKiav  TIS  4  ASA?  TOV  TrytV/iaTOS, 

where  the  “  way  ”  which  is  unknown  by  man  may  be  the  “  way 
of  the  Spirit  ”  or  the  “  way  of  the  wind.”  To  the  Hebrew 
mind  the  wind,  invisible  yet  powerful,  represented  in  nature 
the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  is  indicated  in  Gen.  ia  and 
often  in  the  O.T.;  and  so  in  some  places  the  precise  rendering 
of  irvaj/M  may  be  doubtful.  That,  however,  it  never  stands 
for  “wind”  in  the  N.T.  elsewhere  is  a  weighty  consideration 
for  the  translator  of  the  verse  before  us.  may  mean,  as  we 
have  seen,  “  the  sound  ”  of  wind;  but  it  is  also  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  <£iun?  from  heaven  of  Rev.  14“  was  the  Voice  of 
the  Spirit.  The  $x°r  from  heaven  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
was  said  to  be  like  a  “  rushing  mighty  wind  ”  (Acts  2*). 

The  context,  however,  seems  to  remove  all  ambiguity  in  the 
present  passage.  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  must 

refer  to  the  same  subject  as  wvtvparas  at  its  close,  and  in 
w.  s,  6.  The  argument  is  that,  as  the  Divine  Spirit  operates  as 
He  will,  and  you  cannot  tell  whence  or  whither  (ou*  otSas 
TrdSev  ipxnai  nal  wot  virdyti),  so  it  is  with  every  one  begotten 
of  the  Spirit.  That  which  is  begotten  of  the  Spirit  shares 
in  the  quality  of  spirit  (v.  6).  Thus  Christ,  who  was  pre¬ 
eminently  o  ytvrtj8(U  f*  wvf.vp.aTor  (Mt.  i”),  said  of  Himself, 
in  words  identical  with  those  of  this  verse,  vpeU  ou*  otSare 
iroQtv  ipxopsu,  t  wot  bwdyu  (814;  cf.  9").  So  it  is  in  his 
measure  of  every  child  of  God  who  is  begotten  of  the  Spirit 
(cf.  ila).  Not  only  do  the  laws  of  physical  generation  not 
govern  spiritual  generation  (for  natural  law  does  not  always 
hold  in  the  spiritual  world),  but  you  cannot  standardise  or 
reduce  to  law  the  manifestations  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  the 
teaching  of  Jn.  (8s*),  just  as  clearly  as  of  Paul,  that  “  where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty  ”  (2  Cor.  3”). 
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otSos  vodfv  tpxtrtu  ml  m>v  xriraytf  ovruiv  lorty  jrat  6  yey«nj/teVos 
«/c  TOU  TrvcvjMTm.  9.  avtKpiOr]  Nuto'&yios  <tat  thriv  avrui  Ha* 
SiWrai  raura  ytvtadai ;  10.  «t fKpidrt  Tijarous  aal  ciwtv  avrw  2u 

tl  6  SiScurzaAos  rov  'l<rparj\  kcu  ravra  oi  yiviocrKtK ;  II.  apljv  dfnpv 


The  rendering  of  «v«fyia  as  Spirit  rather  than  wind  is 
supported  by  the  Latin  versions,1  which  have  “  spiritus  ubi  uult 
spirat  ”j  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  earliest  patristic  allusion 
to  the  passage,  viz.  Ign.  Philad.  7,  is  decisive  for  it.  Ignatius 
says:  “Even  though  certain  persons  desired  to  deceive  me 
after  the  flesh  (*ara  <rdpm)  yet  the  Spirit  (to  mtvjia.)  is  not 
deceived,  being  from  God,  oTSev  yap  roflev  fy^crat  xal  wav 
vwiyti,”  the  last  phrase  being  an  exact  quotation  from  the 
verse  before  us.*  Other  early  authorities  for  the  same  view  are 
Origen  (Fragm.  in  loc.,  ed.  Brooke,  ii.  252),  and  the  author  of 
the  third-century  treatise  de  redaptisma/e,  15,  18.  It  is  not 
until  we  reach  the  later  Fathers  that  the  interpretation  “  the 
wind  blows  where  it  lists  ”  makes  its  appearance. 

For  the  use  of  u-n-Aycu’  in  Jn.,  see  on  7“,  167. 

au-rou  AkoJ«$.  The  construction  of  Akouciv  in 
Jn.  is  remarkable.  When  it  governs  the  acc.,  as  here  (cf. 
5n  8“,  etc.),  it  means  merely  “  to  perceive  by  hearing  but 
when  it  takes  the  gen.  it  generally  means  “  to  hearken  to," 
i.e.  to  hear  and  appreciate  (cf.  i37  5“-  28  660  9s1  io3,  “•  20  18s7).* 
In  the  present  passage  “  thou  hearest  His  voice  ”  does  not 
connote  obedience  to  the  Spirit’s  teaching.  See  on  i40  for  the 
constr.  iiKovet-v  Trapd  rivos. 

8.  inis  Siikotoi  Ttturtt  ycrifrBat ;  Here  is  no  repetition  of 
the  former  question  (v.  4).  Nicodemus  is  puzzled  by  the 
teaching  of  w.  6-8  about  the  spiritual  birth  and  the  freedom 
and  unexpectedness  of  the  spiritual  life  in  one  who  has  been 
“  begotten  of  the  Spirit.” 

10.  ttN  69  read  6  ’Iijo-oCs,  but  om.  6  ABLA®W. 

4  8i8doxaXos  -roO  ‘icrpaijX.  Both  articles  are  significant: 


1  So,  too,  the  early  Armenian  version  ;  see  J.T.S.,  1924,  p.  237. 

1  The  words  following  iriyet  in  Ignatius  are  <roi  ri  Kpmri  A*yx«, 
and  Schmiedel  (E.B.  1830)  argues  that  Ignatius  is  dependent,  not  on 
Jn.,  but  on  a  Philonic  interpretation  of  Gen.  16“.  Philo  (de  Prof.  37) 
comments  on  the  story  of  Hagai  thus  :  "  Conviction  (6  fXeyyos) 
speaking  to  the  soul,  says  to  her  ri»er  tpxv  *«1  roS  jroptiSj : "  But  this 
is  not  so  verbally  like  the  Ignatius  passage  as  Jn.  3“  is,  and  there 
is  no  similarity  whatever  in  thought  between  Ignatius  and  Philo 


*  Charles  (Revelation,  p.  cxl.)  observes  that  this  distinction  is  not 
observed  in  the  Apocalypse.  Cf.  Blass.  Gram.,  p.  103,  and  Abbott, 
Dial.  1614,  The  usage  of  inotur  in  Acts  9'  22*  seems  to  be  the 
reverse,  viz.,  with  it  means  "  to  hear  the  articulate  words," 

but  with  forqt,  to  hear  a  sound  only. 


Aeyw  <701  OTI  o  oZSa/iev  XaXoZptv  sal  o  iotpdmpev  paprvpovptv,  ml 

“  Art  thou  the  authorised  (or,  the  well-known)  teacher  of  the 
Israel  of  God  ?  ” 

iat  touto  qu  YtvdtrKcis ;  He  might  have  been  expected 
to  recognise,  when  he  was  told  it,  the  doctrine  of  the  various 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  in  man’s  life. 

11.  For  the  introductory  Ajity  Apr}/,  see  on  i“. 

With  this  verse  v.  32  is  closely  parallel  :  o  idpancv  zal  i jKOixrtv, 
tovto  fmprvpii'  ml  rifv  paprvpiav  avrov  o88ets  kapfidvii.  We 

should  expect  «<ut<m  rather  than  mi  in  the  second  member  of  the 
sentence  in  both  cases,  but  Jn.  never  uses  miroi.  See  on  i10. 

8  oiSaptr  Xtt\oS(i£T.  Cf.  8s8  I250  16“ 

The  verb  kaXtlv  is  used  with  special  frequency  in  Jn.  It 
occurs  nearly  60  times  in  the  Gospel;  and  30  times  it  is  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  the  first  person  singular,  the  only 
Synoptic  instance  of  this  latter  use  being  Lk.  24“.  The  general 
distinction  between  Acynv  and  AaActv,  viz.  that  ktyeiv  relates 
to  the  substance  of  what  is  said,  while  AaA«v  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  and  the  manner  of  utterance,  holds  good  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Jn.,  as  it  does  in  classical  Greek.  But  in  Jn. 
the  two  verbs  cannot  always  be  distinguished  in  their  usage 
and  meaning,  any  more  than  “say”  and  “speak”  can 
always  be  distinguished  in  English.  Here  8  olSapev  \a\ovp.er 
should  be  rendered  “  we  speak  of  what  we  know,”  the  words 
spoken  not  being  given;  but  then  ravra  rd  pi 'yutra  e’A aAijatv 
(8*®)  means,"  He  spoke  these  words,”  viz.  the  very  words  that 
have  just  been  cited  (cf.  16“  17L  “,  etc.).  See,  in  particular, 
io*  1410  124*  1618,  in  which  passages  the  verb  Xnktiv  is  used 
exactly  as  Xiyav  might  be;  cf.  843. 

If  there  is  any  special  tinge  of  meaning  in  AaAav  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Xfyetv  in  Jn.,  it  is  that  AoA«k  suggests  frankness 
or  openness  of  speech.  Jn.  *  *  assigns  it  to  Christ  33  times  in  the 
first  person,  whereas  it  is  never  thus  used  by  the  Synoptists, 
except  at  Lk.  24”  after  the  Resurrection”  (Abbott,  Dial. 
2251A).  See  on  18s0. 

The  plural  forms  olSa/xcv,  XoAoS/wv,  etc.,  arrest  attention. 
The  verse  is  introduced  by  the  solemn  aprjv  apr/v,  and  so  is 
represented  by  Jn.  as  spoken  by  Jesus.  Now  the  plural  of 
majesty  is  not  ascribed  to  Jesus  anywhere,  and  in  v.  12  He 
employs  the  singular  iimv.  Abbott  (Diat.  2428)  suggests 
that  the  plurals  here  associate  the  Father’s  witness  with  that  of 
the  Son  (cf.  532-  ”) ;  but  this  would  be  foreign  to  the  context. 
Further,  v.  32,  8  iwpaMv  mi  touto  puLprvpet  is  clearly 

a  repetition  of  what  is  said  in  this  verse. 

The  plurals  otSaptv  are,  therefore,  explained  (cf.  4**)  by 
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T^v  /ta/rmplav  fjpuv  oi  Xapfldvert.  12.  ti  rot  «ny«a  (Titov  bplv 
Koi  ov  irtorcverr,  Tries  lav  iijrrj}  vjj.iv  to.  iirovpdvta  irurrtvtrerc  ;  13.  (cat 

some  exegetes  (e.g.  Godet,  Westcott)  as  associating  His  disciples 
with  Jesus  in  the  testimony  with  which  He  confronts  Nico- 
demus.  “  We,”  i.e.  my  disciples  and  I,  “  speak  of  what  we 
know.”  But  this  is  markedly  unlike  the  authoritative  tone 
of  the  rest  of  the  discourse.  Nor  is  there  any  other  instance  of 
the  disciples’  testimony  being  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  aa 
His  own  testimony.  They  bore  witness,  indeed,  because  they 
had  been  with  Him  from  the  beginning  (1527),  but  He  did  not 
rely  on  this  while  He  was  in  the  flesh.  Even  if  we  adopt  the 
reading  jpfic  for  ipi  at  g*  (where  see  note),  we  do  not  get  a  true 
parallel  to  S  Iu>pd«ca/*€v  paprvpovpev  of  the  present  verse. 

The  similarity  of  the  language  used  here  to  that  which  Jn., 
in  other  passages,  uses  to  associate  his  own  witness  with 
that  of  his  fellow-disciples  is  very  close:  e.g.  8  A«p<oaptv,  S 
lupa.Kap.ni  .  .  .  o  lOean-dptOa  .  .  .  aTrayyiWo/iev  Vjjxy  (1  Jn.  Ifc; 
cf.  I  Jn.  414),  or  I8iaa6.jj.ida  tt)v  &b£av  airrov  (iM),  or  the  use  of 
at&afiev  in  i  Jn.  3** 14  516- IJ-  And,  having  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  commentary  and  free  narrative  are  inter¬ 
mingled  in  this  chapter  (see  on  v.  16),  we  seem  to  be  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  v.  n  Jn.  is  not  reproducing  the  actual 
words  of  Jesus  so  much  as  the  profound  conviction  of  the 
Apostolic  age  that  the  Church’s  teaching  rested  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  eye-witnesses  (cf.  1  Jn.  4“).  He  has  turned  the 
singular  liipaea  (see  v.  32)  into  the  plural  iupoKO.jj.tv  (v.  11), 
just  as  in  v.  5  he  has  added  If  vSaros  to  the  original  saying  of 
the  Lord  about  the  need  of  spiritual  birth. 

itol  iV  paprupitu'  tj(j.5i-  06  XapPrfi'ET€  This  is  repeated 
(v.  32),  and  is  a  frequent  theme  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Cf. 

I11  j4S  J287. 

12.  The  contrast  between  tA  Imyeia  and  tA  Iireupdvia 
appears  again,  1  Cor.  15",  2  Cor.  51,  Phil.  2“  3“,  James  3*; 
the  word  cVfyoos  appearing  in  these  passages  only  in  the 
Greek  Bible.  The  thought  of  this  verse  is  like  Wisd.  91*- l7, 
“  Hardly  do  we  divine  the  things  that  are  on  earth,  and  the 
things  that  are  close  at  hand  we  find  with  labour;  but  the  thing* 
that  are  in  the  heavens  who  ever  yet  traced  out  .  .  .  except 
thou  gavest  wisdom  and  sentest  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  on  high  ?  ” 

The  Uiytia  or  “  earthly  things  ”  as  to  which  Jesus  has 
already  spoken  include  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  was  to  be  set  up  on  earth,  and  accordingly  of  the  New 
Birth  which  Nicodemus  found  it  difficult  to  accept.  Such 
matters  are  wonderful  in  the  telling,  although  imyna  all  the 
time,  in  contradistinction  to  the  deep  secrets  of  the  Divine 
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nature  and  purpose  («rovpavta),  of  which  no  one  could  tell 
except  “  He  that  cometh  from  heaven  ”  (v.  32). 

iriimiWre.  So  ttABL.  jrwTewnjTc  is  read  by  TA®W  font. 
13,  etc. 

13.  oiS«ls  Avaf3Ij3i]KO'  «ts  tAk  oupavAr  ktX.  The  argument 
is  that  none  can  speak  with  authority  of  tA  «Vovpdvta,  except 
one  who  has  been  Iv  oipavu,  and  has  come  down  from  thence. 
And  of  no  one  can  this  be  said  but  the  “  Son  of  Man  ” 
(see  Introd.,  p.  cxxx),  for  no  man  has  ever  ascended  thither.  To 
the  question  of  Prov.  304  ti's  ivt^ij  «Es  tic  ovpavov  ica!  Kart  (ip; 
the  suggested  answer  is  “  God  alone  ”  (cf.  Deut.  30“  and  the 
reference  thereto  in  Rom.  io8).  So  too  in  Bar.  3*,  “  Who 
hath  ascended  to  heaven  and  taken  her  (sc.  Wisdom),  and 
brought  her  down  from  the  clouds  ?  ”  the  answer  is  “  No 
one.”  There  is  a  Talmudic  saying  which  taught  this  explicitly: 
“  R.  Abbahu  said :  If  a  man  says  to  thee,  I  ascend  to  heaven,  he 
will  not  prove  it,” 1  i.e.  the  thing  is  impossible.  This  was  the 
accepted  Jewish  doctrine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  apocalypses  have  legends  of 
saints  being  transported  to  heaven  that  they  might  be  informed 
of  spiritual  truth,  e.g.  Enoch  ( Enoch  Ixx.  1,  etc.),  Abraham  (in 
the  Testament  of  Abraham),  Isaiah  (Ascension  of  Isaiah,  7), 
etc.2  But  of  such  legends  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  no  trace. 
‘  ‘  No  one  has  ascended  into  heaven,  save  He  who  descended 
from  heaven,  viz.  the  Son  of  Man.” 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  Ascension  of  Christ  in  this 
passage  (cf.  68>  2017),  which  merely  states  that  no  man  has 
gone  up  into  heaven  to  learn  heavenly  secrets.  It  is  only  the 
Son  of  Man  who  came  down  from  heaven,  which  is  His  home, 
who  can  speak  of  it  and  of  tA  nrovpavia  with  the  authority  of 
knowledge.3 

The  phrase  (cara/latvctv  Ik  tov  ovpavov  is  used  again  of 
Christ’s  coming  in  the  flesh  at  6M-  “• 41  • 43,  “• sl-  •,  but  in  that 
sense  nowhere  else  in  the  N.T.  In  1  Thess.  41*  «ar.  If  ovpavov 
is  used  of  the  Advent  of  Christ  in  glory,  and  in  iM  above  of 
the  Descent  of  the  Spirit  at  the  Baptism  of  Jesus.  (cara/Jatv«v 
is  also  used  Eph.  4*  of  the  Desoent  into  Hades.  The  phrase 
here,  however,  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Descent  of  Christ  to 

1  Quoted  by  Schflrer  irom  Jer.  Taanith,  ii.  I. 

*  See  my  article,  "  Assumption  and  Ascension,"  B.R.E.  ii.  131. 

*  A  curious  passage  in  Irenaeus  (Har.  iv.  xii.  4)  speaia  of  the  Word 
of  God  being  in  the  habit  of  ascending  and  descending  for  the  welfare 
of  men  ("  ab  initio  assuetus  Verbum  Dei  ascendere  et  descenders  ”), 
with  allusion  to  Ex.  3’-  *. 
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earth  in  His  Incarnation,  and  the  use  of  the  title  “  the  Son  of 
Man  ”  in  this  context  has  no  Synoptic  parallel  (see  Introd., 
p.  cxxx). 

It  may  be  added  that  the  pre-existence  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  heaven  is  a  tenet  of  the  Book  of  Enoch:  “  That  Son  of  Man 
was  named  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits  and  His  name 
before  the  Head  of  days.  And  before  the  sun  and  the  signs 
were  created,  before  the  stars  of  the  heaven  were  made,  His 
name  was  named  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits  ”  (xlviii.  a.  3).  See 
on  6®a. 

6  otos  tou  dvOpwTrou.  So  NBLTbW  33,  but  the  clause  o  In' 
iv  no  ofipavip  is  added  by  ANrA®,  with  the  Lat.  and  some 
Syr.'vss.  (not  Dialessaron).  If  the  clause  were  part  of  the 
original  text,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  its  omission.  It 
does  not  contain  any  doctrine  different  from  that  of  the  Pro¬ 
logue  as  to  the  pre-existence  of  the  Son;  cf.  6  &v  «s  tok  koAu-ov 
tov  irarp6s  (i“).  Nor  does  it  add  anything  to  the  argument, 
which  is  complete  in  itself,  if  the  verse  ends  with  6  vios  tov 
n.v8pwirav.  Indeed,  it  makes  the  argument  more  difficult  to 
follow.  The  point  is  that  the  Incarnate  Son  of  Man  is  the 
only  person  on  earth  who  can  speak  with  authority  of  heavenly 
things,  and  that  because  He  has  come  down  from  heaven  itself. 
If  we  retain  b  &v  o-  tih  olpwai  we  must  interpret  the  phrase  of 
the  timeless  existence  of  the  Son  in  the  heavenly  places,  while 
yet  He  is  manifested  on  earth.  But  this  thought  suggests  later 
developments  of  Christology.  The  clause  is  probably  an 
interpretative  gloss,  added  at  an  early  period,  possibly  in  the 
second  century.1 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  w.  13-15  really  belong  to  the 
discourse  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus,  or  whether  they  should  not 
lather  be  taken  as  part  of  the  commentary. which  Jn.  subjoins 
(see  on  v.  16  below).  If  the  latter  alternative  be  accepted,  the 
report  of  the  discourse  ends  quite  naturally  with  the  question 
of  v.  1 2 .  But  the  title  “  the  Son  of  Man  ”  is  never  used  in  the 
Gospels  in  narrative,  or  in  evangelistic  comment,  being  found 
only  in  the  report  of  words  of  Jesus  Himself.*  This  considera¬ 
tion  is  conclusive  for  taking  the  comment  of  Jn.  as  beginning 
with  v.  16,  and  not  with  v.  13. 

14.  iiaflus  Muua-ijs  tok  5<f>t  k  ktA. 

iiftovv  means  “  to  lift  up,”  either  literally  or  figuratively, 
when  it  is  equivalent  to  “  exalt.”  In  Acts  2s8  (rfi  8«£ia  tou 
6<o C  v\j/iv6f(-i)  and  Acts  5*1  (tovtok  b  S«os  .  .  .  ityoicro'  rjj 
abrov)  it  is  used  of  the  exaltation  by  God  of  Jesus  to  His 
1  See  Hort,  Select  Readings,  in  loo.  *  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  exxii. 
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right  hand,  i.e.  of  the  Ascension.  Cf.  Phil.  2*  and  Isa.  521*, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  vi/wtfrjo-cTai  xai 

SofacFyo-fTai  <r<j>b8pa. 

But  the  word  is  not  used  thus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where 
it  is  always  applied  to  the  “  lifting  up  ”  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross, 
and  is  always  found  in  connexion  with  the  title  “  Son  of  Man  ” 
(see  Introd.,  p.  cxxxii).  Jesus  said  to  the  incredulous  Jews  (8s8) 

brav  bij/tinr^re  tok  vIok  tou  avOpanrov,  tots  y viinrterBe  bn  eyd»  d/u, 
“  When  ye  shall  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  ye  shall 
know,  etc.”  This  “  lifting  up”  is  to  be  the  act  of  the  Jews, 
not  of  God  (as  in  Acts  2113  sal)»  and  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  it  does  not  refer  to  the  Ascension,  but  to  the  Crucifixion. 
Again  in  I288  we  have  &k  ty<u0S  «  r$s  yfjs,  7r auras  iAkiVw  vpos 
ifk avrov,  on  which  Jn.’s  comment  is,  ‘‘this  He  said,  signi¬ 
fying  by  what  death  He  should  die.”  And  that  the  people 
understood  the  word  thus  appears  from  their  rejoinder  (128*); 
while  they  knew  that  the  Christ  “  abides  for  ever,”  they  were 
puzzled  by  the  saying  that  the  ‘  ‘  Son  of  Man  ”  was  to  be  “  lifted 
up.”  If  vilnvOrjvat  were  to  be  understood  merely  as  “  exalta¬ 
tion  ”  (as  the  Ascension  was)  they  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  admitting  Set  v^w&rjvai  tok  uiok  tov  avBpunrov  (see  note  in  loe.). 

In  the  present  passage,  there  can  in  like  manner  be  no 
reference  to  the  Ascension  of  Jesus,  as  in  that  case  the  type  of 
the  brazen  serpent  would  not  be  applicable.  In  the  story  in 
Num.  nM-,  Moses  set  his  brazen  serpent  “  upon  the  standard,” 
or,  as  the  LXX  turns  it,  iorr/trev  abrov  twl  o-ijpelou,  so  that 
those  who  had  been  bitten  by  the  poisonous  serpents  might 
look  upon  it  and  live.  As  the  story  is  explained  in  Wisd.  i6“4  ’, 
the  brazen  serpent  was  a  <n ^Sokov  owvpt'as :  “he  that 
turned  towards  it  was  not  saved  because  of  that  which  was 
beheld,  but  because  of  thee,  the  Saviour  of  all  (tok  sravrwv 
trurrrjpa.).”  The  word  bij/ovv  is  not  used  anywhere  in  the  LXX 
of  the  act  of  Moses  in  “  lifting  up”  the  serpent  and  exposing 
it  to  the  gaze  of  the  people,  nor  is  the  word  used  anywhere  in 
the  N.T.  outside  Jn.  of  the  “  lifting  up  ”  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross. 
But  this  is  undoubtedly  the  parallel  which  is  drawn  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  in  31*.  Those  who  looked  in  faith  upon  the  brazen 
seipent  uplifted  before  them  were  delivered  from  death  by 
poison;  those  who  look  in  faith  upon  the  Crucified,  lifted  up  on 
the  Cross,  shall  be  delivered  from  the  death  of  sin. 

The  early  Greek  interpreters  are  quite  unanimous  about 
this.  Thus  Barnabas  (§  12)  says  that  Moses  made  a  brazen 
serpent,  the  tuVos  of  Jesus,  that  he  set  it  up  conspicuously 
(rfflijoTK  ivS6£w),  and  bade  any  man  that  had  been  bitten 
“  come  to  the  serpent  which  is  'placed  on  the  tree  («rl  tov  fv'Aov 
twiKtiiuvov)  and  let  him  hope  in  faith  that  the  serpent  being 
vol.  1.— 8 
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himself  dead  can  yet  make  him  alive  (avras  tn>  vtvpos  Swarai 
lumroujo-m),  and  straightway  he  shall  be  saved.”  This  is  but 
an  elaboration  of  the  idea  in  Jn.  314,  going  beyond  what  is  there 
said,  for  Barnabas  emphasises  the  point  that  the  brazen  serpent 
is  a  type  of  Jesus,  whde  all  that  is  said  in  Jn.  314  is  that  as  the 
first  was  “  lifted  up,”  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  “  lifted  up.” 

Origen  ( Exhort .  ad  martyr.  50,  arguing  that  death  by 
martyrdom  may  be  called  i^uxris),  and  Cyprian  {Test.  ii.  20) 
apply  Jn.  314  to  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus;  cf.  Justin,  Tryph.  94. 
Claudius  Apollinaris  (about  171  A.D.)  writes  of  Jesus  as  itfitiiOii s 
nrt  <c<pa™v  povoKtpwTos,  where  wpom  evidently  means  to  lift  up 
on  the  Cross;  cf.  Ps.  22*1  (Routh,  Reliq.  Sacr.,  i.  161).  See 
also  the  passage  from  Artemidorus  quoted  on  21“- u  below, 
for  the  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  vipos  and  of  crucifixion. 

We  have  then  here  a  prediction  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus,  not  only  of  His  death,  but  of  the  manner  of  that  death. 
The  Synoptists  represent  Jesus  as  more  than  once  foretelling 
His  death  by  violence  (Mk.  831  9s1  10“  and  parallels),  but  only 
in  Mt.  2019  is  death  by  crucifixion  specified;  cf.  Lk.  24* .  But 
by  the  use  of  the  word  iifrow  (cf.  also  8®  and  12s2)  Jn.  con¬ 
sistently  represents  Jesus  as  predicting  that  He  would  be 
crucified,  which  would  carry  with  it  the  prediction  that  He 
would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  authorities,  and  not  by 
the  Jews  (cf.  Jn.  18s1-  5I!). 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  Synoptic  tradition  (cf.  Mk.  8*1, 
Mt.  16“,  Lk.  9®)  to  represent  Jesus  as  foretelling  His  Passion 
so  early  in  His  Ministry.  We  should  expect  not  to  find  any 
indication  of  this  until  after  the  Confession  of  Peter  (6®-®). 
And  if  w.  n-15  are  intended  by  the  evangelist  to  be  taken  as 
words  of  Jesus,  rather  than  as  reflexions  of  his  own  (see  on 
v.  13),  then  it  is  probable  that  they  are  recorded  here  out  of  their 
historical  context.  See  on  v.  1  above. 

It  has  been  suggested,  however  (e.g.  by  Westcott  and  E.  A. 
Abbott)  that  we  must  see  a  deeper  significance  in  the  word 
{aliow  as  placed  in  the  lips  of  Jesus.  Abbott  holds 1  that  the 
Aramaic  word  which  is  rendered  by  in^oCv  was  'ipt,  and  that 
this  actually  has  the  double  meaning  (1)  to  exalt,  (2)  to  crucify. 
But  Burkitt  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be  accepted  because 
t|pr  could  not  be  used  of  a  “  lifting  up”  such  as  the  Ascension 
was.®  In  short,  (a)  Jn.  clearly  states  his  own  view  of  what 
Jesus  meant  by  the  words  which  he  ascribes  to  Him  here; 
(6)  all  the  early  Greek  exegetes  agree  with  him;  (c)  if  we  try 
to  get  back  to  the  Aramaic  word  lying  behind  inflow,  we  cannot 
find  one  which  has  this  special  ambiguity.  D'lN  will  fit 
*  Diat.  2998  (xxiii)o.  *  J.T.S.,  July  19x9,  p.  337. 
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in  the  sense  of  “  exalt,”  but  not  in  that  of  “  crucify.”  t|p?  will 
fit  {>\[tow  in  the  sense  of  “crucify,”  but  not  in  that  of  “exalt.” 
We  cannot  therefore  accept  Westcott’s  view  that  “the  lifting 
up  includes  death  and  the  victory  over  death.”  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  hint  of  this  in  any  of  the  passages  in  which 
vi fiow  occurs  in  Jn. 

The  Jewish  commentators  on  Num.  2iw-  give  little  help  as 
to  the  significance  of  the  brazen  serpent,  being  perplexed  by 
the  inconsistency  of  the  story  with  the  general  prohibition  of 
all  images  in  the  religion  of  Israel.  Indeed,  Hezekiah  found 
it  necessary  to  destroy  “  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had 
made  ”  (2  Kings  184)  because  it  had  led  to  idolatrous  practices. 
Philo  (Legg.  All.  ii.  19)  allegorises  the  narrative  after  his 
manner.  As  the  poisonous  serpents  signify  the  pleasure 
(qSory)  which  is  dangerous  to  the  soul,  so  the  brazen  serpent 
signifies  temperance  (a-'ixppoo-ovr/)  ;  then  the  man  who  sees 
psychically  the  beauty  of  <rwf>po<rvrt),  ml  8<a  rovrov  tov  6sov 
uurov,  £>j<r«Tai, 

Jesus,  however,  explicitly  takes  this  story  as  a  type  of  His 
Cross,  which  must  have  fulfilment :  8«,  “  it  is  necessary  ”  that 
so  “  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  lifted  up,”  as  Jn.  reports  His  words 
here.  Something  has  already  been  said  (see  note  on  3*)  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Predestinarian  Doctrine  of  Jn. ;  see 
also  Introd.,  p.  clii,  where  Jn.’s  use  of  the  phrase  “  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  ”  is  examined.  A  similar  Divine  necessity  is 
indicated  several  times  elsewhere  in  this  Gospel  by  the  word 
S«.  The  evangelist  uses  it,  when  writing  in  his  own  person,  of 
the  inevitableness  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  But  he  also 
ascribes  the  employment  of  this  way  of  speech  to  Jesus  Himself. 
“  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day  ” 
(91)  >  “  Other  sheep  I  must  bring  ”  (io1*) ;  and  again  at  1 2s4  the 
people  charge  Jesus  with  saying,  as  here,  vifno&rjvat  rdv 
vlov  tov  avSpilarov.  Cf.  also  3“.  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  this.1  The  Synoptists  and  Paul  alike 
share  the  belief  that  it  is  not  Fate  but  Providence  that  rules 
the  world,  that  God  foreknows  each  event  because  He  has 
predetermined  it,  and  that  therefore  it  must  come  to  pass.  To 
reconcile  this  profound  doctrine  with  human  free  will  was  the 
problem  of  a  later  age. 

See  note  on  1 2s®. 

16.  Before  <xfl  the  rec.  text  interpolates  [ijj  diroAiyrat  aXV 

*  See  a  discussion  of  the  predestjnarian  teaching  of  Jn,  in  West¬ 
cott,  Epistles  of  St.  John,  p.  9*. 
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(from  v.  1 6)  with  ArA®,  but  the  words  are  omitted  here  by 
KBLTbW  33/am.  1,  etc. 

The  rec.  has  *U  after  msmumv  (a  common  constr. 

in  Jn. ;  see  on  t1J)  with  kTA® ;  but  recent  editors  have 
generally  followed  BTbW  in  reading  iv  ovtS.  Yet  the  constr. 

y  Tm  never  appears,  in  Jn  so  that  if  we  read  tv 
airy,  ■wnfar  must  be  taken  m  an  absolute  sense  (see  on  1’ 
for  this  usage),  and  we  must  translate,  with  the  R. V.,  Whoso¬ 
ever  believeth  may  in  Him  have  eternal  life.”  (Cf.  for  the 
constr.  i4.)  The  thought  of  the  believer  being  “  in  Christ  is 
thoroughly  Johannine  (151,  1  Jn.  5s®)  as  well  as  Pauline.  But 
we  prefer  the  reading  els  airrov,  which  has  good  MS.  support. 

The  connexion  between  faith  and  eternal  life^runs  through 
the  Gospel,  the  purpose  of  its  composition  being  f*a  irwrcuoym 
trnnr  tvriTf  bf  TtS  ovo/ian  airrov  (20s1).  Cf.  647  o  nurrevmv 
faiijv  auoviov  and  3“  0  vurrtvmv  els  rov  vlov  (“•  where 
see  note.  .  .  . .  „  , 

The  adj.  alwnos  is  always  associated  m  Jn.  with  Junj 
(never,  as  in  Mt.  or  Mk.,  with  “  sin  ”  or  “  fire  ”),  the  expression 
{mb  almvtos  occurring  17  times  in  the  Gospel  and  6  times  in 
r  Jn.  (in  the  form  ij  4  a‘“v*0!  1  Jn-  **  2“)-  o«5vkk  as 

the  portion  of  the  righteous  is  mentioned  Dan.  12®,  and  there¬ 
after  the  expression  is  found  in  the  Psalter  of  Sotomon  (in. ,16) 
and  in  Enochs  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Synoptists  and  m 
Paul,  and  always  in  the  sense  of  the  future  life  after  death 
(but ’see  on  12“).  This  significance  it  has  also  in  Jn.  many 
times-  e.g.  in  the  present  passage  this  is  the  primary  meaning. 
Cf.  esp.  12“,  and  see  note  on  4“.  But  for  Jn.,  and  for  him 
alone  among  N.T.  writers  (although  cf.  1  Tim.  61®), M 
may  be  a  present  possession  of  the  believer  (3”  5“ 
6«  1  Jn.  51S),  which  continues  and  abides  after  the  shock  of 
death  (6®*).  “  To  have  eternal  life  ”  means  more  than  “  to 

live  for  ever  the  stress  is  not  so  much  upon  the  duration 
of  the  life,  as  upon  its  quality.  To  have  eternal  life  is  to  share 
in  the  life  of  God  (5“)  and  of  Christ  (r*),  which  is  unfettered  by 
the  conditions  of  time.  And  so  it  is  defined  as  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  Christ  (17s),  for  true  knowledge  cannot  be  without 
affinity.  Thus  6  TV  (*  Jn-  Sla)-  ®ee 

Introd.,  p.  clx. 

1  See  Dal  man,  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  Tr.,  p.  157,  for  illustrations 
tom  the  later  Jewish  literature. 
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16.  OvT<us  yap  Tjyd-irtjaev  b  ©tot  roy  vdcrpov,  mart  rov  YEov  Tor 

The  Evangelist's  comment  on  the  preceding  Discourse 
(w.  16-21,  31-36) 

16.  This  “  comfortable  word  ”  is  described  in  the  Anglican 
Liturgy  as  one  of  those  which  “  our  Saviour  Christ  saith.” 
But  it  would  seem  that  Jn.  does  not  mean  to  place  w.  16—21 
in  the  mouth  of  Jesus;  these  verses  are  rather  reflexions  and 
comments  by  the  evangelist  on  the  words  which  he  has  already 
ascribed  to  Jesus  in  His  discourse  with  Nicodemus.  The 
dialogue  framework  is  dropped;  past  tenses,  {Saucer,  direVrctAev, 
lkrj\v9ev,  are  used,  as  would  be  natural  if  the  writer  is  medi¬ 
tating  on  the  great  events  of  the  past;  the  word  povoy tvfc, 
which  occurs  twice,  w.  16,  18,  is  not  elsewhere  placed  on  the 
lips  of  Jesus,  while  it  is  thoroughly  Johannine  (see  i**- 18  and 
1  Jn.  4®).  Indeed  v.  16  is  repeated  almost  verbatim  1  Jn.  4*: 
iv  Tovrip  i<f>a.vcpdi(h)  f)  dydirr)  rov  9(ov  iv  i )pxv,  on  Toy  idor  airrov 
rov  povoytvrj  dire'crraAicev  b  Bros  (Is  tov  Koopav  Ira  (rpn opev  81 

The  passage  w.  16-21  is  introduced  by  oStu?  yip  ,  . 
which  is  quite  in  Jn.’s  style  when  he  is  making  a  comment: 
cf.  airrbs  yap  .  .  .  (2s5),  ol  yap  pa/hyrat  (4s),  0  yap  Tijcmk  .  .  . 
(513),  o  yap  iranjp  (5®0),  awos  yap  iJSci  .  .  .  (6®),  jjStt  yap  .  .  . 
(6®*  I3ll)>  ovttui  yap  rp>  .  .  .  (7®®),  oibinrw  yap  ySftaav  .  .  .  (20*). 

Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  wore  does  not  occur  again 
in  Jn.,  and  that  the  constr.  ovrus  .  .  .  oVr<  with  indicative, 
although  classical,  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  (see 
Abbott,  Dial.  2203,  2697).  No  new  theme  is  introduced  at 
v.  16,  but  the  teaching  of  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus  is 
recapitulated,  the  opening  sentence  being  a  summary  of  the 
“  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,” 

It  is  the  constant  teaching  of  Jn.  that  in  the  order  of  re¬ 
demption  God’s  Love  precedes  the  movement  of  man’s  soul  to 
him.  1 1  We  love  because  He  first  loved  us  ”  (1  Jn.  41® ;  cf. 
1  Jn.  41®).  Cf.  “  Ye  did  not  choose  me,  but  I  chose  you  ” 
(151®)  and  also  13“  See  Rom.  5®.  In  this  verse  the  Love  of 
God  is  represented  as  prior  to  the  faith  of  man.  Indeed,  God 
is  Love  (1  Jn.  4s). 

The  verb  dyaxdio  is  generally  used  by  the  Synoptists  for 
the  love  which  man  has  for  man  or  for  God  (Mk.  12s0);  and 
Jn.  in  like  manner  uses  it  of  the  love  of  man  for  his  fellows 
(1334  i5la- w),  or  for  Jesus  (8“  i4is-  “•  “  21“)  or  for  God 
(1  Jn.  41®).  It  is  used  once  in  the  Synoptists  for  the  love  of 
Jesus  for  man  (Mk.  io41),  and  this  is  frequent  in  Jn.  (nB 
131.  **■  *  14s1  15*’ 12  2 11,  ”)•  iyarrdm  is  never  used  in  the 


Synoptists  of  the  Love  of  God  for  man,  although  this  central 
fact  is  behind  many  of  the  parables;  but  Jn.  employs  it  thus, 
not  only  here  but  at  14s®,  17s3,  1  Jn.  31  410  (cf.  Rom.  5®,  Eph. 
z4,  2  Thess.  216).  The  mutual  love  of  God  and  Christ  is  implicit 
in  the  Synoptists  (cf.  6  vlos  fxov  6  aycwnyrof,  Mk.  i11 97,  Mt.  317 1 7*» 
Lk.  3al),  but  Jn.  is  explicit  in  using  iyawdu  to  describe  it,  e.g. 
3s8  10”  15*  and  14".  See,  further.  Additional 

Note  on  2I15  on  ayarrav  and 

Here  the  Love  of  God  for  man  is  an  all-embracing  love: 
iiydi^aiv  4  0i4s  rie  (for  Koayios  see  on  i8).  It  was 

manifested  by  His  giving  “  His  only  begotten  Son  ”  (for 
fiovnytvTp  see  on  i11),  “  His  Beloved  Son,”  b  vlos  o  iyamfrot 
(Mt.  317).  The  language  is  perhaps  reminiscent  of  Gen.  221*, 
where  it  was  said  to  Abraham  obx  itfruvui  tov  tiloC  <rov  toS 
dyomyroC,  the  simple  efWev  conveying  the  sense  of  a  complete 
“givingup”;  cf.  Rom.  8s*.  . .  ,  . 

t4k  ulAr  Til'  liowryo-tj.  So  «*BW,  but  K’CALT1’®  add  avrav 


IwiTtas  6  muTi  ktX.  This  was  the  motive  of  the  Gift,  that 
all  men  might  have  eternal  life  (see  on  v.  1 5)  through  faith  in 
Christ.  For  the  phrase  vtoroW  «h  aiTov,  see  on  i1*. 

“  To  perish  ”  (d*nUiV<u)  is  contrasted  again  with  “  to 
have  eternal  life  ”  at  io*8  (cf.  I71S).  It  is  the  word  used  for 
1  ‘  losing  ”  one’s  soul ;  and  it  refers  here  to  a  man’s  final  destiny 
(cf.  Mt.  IO*8  Irutfia.  ajro\t<xai  iv  yetrvy) .  Hence  £<* ij  ilubwos  in 
this  verse  must  be  interpreted  of  the  future  (see  on  3“)  rather 
than  of  the  present,  although  it  includes  this. 

The  repetition  of  the  phrase  iva  jras  o  iri<mva>v  dt  airrm  ?xs 
£uf,v  alaviav  from  v.  15,  with  a  slight  change  (viz.  the  addition 
after  avT-w  of  /nj  awo A.i)rat  dAAd),  is  a  feature  of  Johannine 
style.1  Jn.  frequently  repeats  phrases  or  themes  of  special 
import,  often  with  slight  verbal  changes,  as  if  they  were  a 
refrain.  Cf.,  e.g.,  3»- 6  4U‘  “  6*'  “• 48 '  “  ^ 40  io8-  *•  “■  » 
I51* 6  i6m* 

17.  4irfoT€iX«K  4  0c4s  vWk  ktX.  The  “  sending  ”  of  Jesus 
by  God  is  a  conception  common  to  the  Synoptists,  to  Paul, 
and  to  Jn.  Two  verbs  are  used,  1 n/imo  and  axoariWu), 
the  former  being  more  frequent  in  Jn.,  and  the  latterin 
the  Synoptists,  no  distinction  of  meaning  between  them  being 
traceable  (cf.  1718  and  20“).  Paul  has  ve/imi  only  (Rom. 
8*);  Lk.  has  it qwno  once  (Lk.  201*),  but  the  parallels  Mk.  12®, 
Mt.  2 1*7  have  cbroor eAAo.  Elsewhere  the  Synoptists  always 
*  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  cxvL 
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have  dvwTeXAm  of  God  sending  His  Son,  e.g.  Mk.  9s7, 
Mt.  io*®  15“,  Lk.  44S  918  io18.  It  may  be  added  that  vip.i ru 
is  infrequent  in  the  LXX,  which  generally  has  djrovWAAw. 
There  is  a  fine  passage  in  the  Ep.  to  Diognetus  (§  7)  about 
God  “  sending  ”  His  Son,  in  which  both  verbs  are  used.1 
Westcott  attempts  to  distinguish  Jn.’s  usage  of  Wforui  and 
dTTwrreUa.  (see  his  Additional  Note  on  20“),  and  so  does 
Abbott  {Dial.  17  23^),  who  reverses  the  meanings  that 
Westcott  proposes.  No  distinction  can  safely  be  drawn. 

For  dTroorcXlim  in  Jn.  in  similar  contexts  to  the  present 
(i.c.  of  God  sending  His  Son),  cf.  3s4  5s8,  88  6s*- 87  7”  8“  io8* 
ii4*  17s- 18-  “■  ss-  “  2osl  and  1  Jn.  4*- 10- 14.  For  irc/urw  cf. 

4S4  52S.M.«0  638.  39.  44  71».  28.  *3  gl6.  18.  28.  28  gl  12U.U.U>  33*0 

14s4  IS11 16s. 

tAv  uUk.  The  rec.  text  adds  avrov,  with  A TA®,  but  om. 
RBLTbW/a«.  1. 

This  usage  of  o  vlos  absolutely,  as  contrasted  with  6  irarqp, 
is  common  to  all  the  evangelists,  and  by  all  of  them  is  attributed 
to  Jesus  when  speaking  of  Himself.  See  Mk.  13s2,  Mt.  11”, 
Lk.  10“,  and  Jn.  51*  640  8s*  1418  171,  besides  Jn.  3*  1  Jn.  2** 
414,  where  the  evangelist  thus  describes  Jesus.  He  uses 
oulos  absolutely,  at  this  point  for  the  first  time.  Cf.  1  Cor.  15**. 

This  verse  is  in  close  connexion  with  v.  16.  The  Divine 
purpose  in  redemption  embraces  all  humanity.  It  is  not 
confined  to  Jews  only,  or  to  elect  nations  or  individuals,  but 
embraces  the  whole  world.  This  Divine  intention  may  be 
thwarted  by  man’s  abuse  of  his  free  will,  but  none  the  less  it 
is  directed  to  all  mankind  (cf.  1  Tim.  24,  Tit.  a11). 

But  in  the  current  Jewish  eschatology*  Messiah  was  to 
come  as  the  Judge  of  mankind,  and  so  Jesus  taught,  both 
according  to  the  Synoptists  (Mt.  2Snt-)  and  to  Jn. :  cf.  Jn.  5”, 
where  we  have  the  Son  given  “  authority  to  execute  judgment, 
because  He  is  the  Son  of  man,”  the  context  showing  that  the 
Last  Judgment  is  indicated.  So,  again,  in  9“  we  have  A 
Kpiga  lyb>  cis  tov  noafiov  tovtov  i )\0ov,  the  reference  being 
indeed  to  a  present  rather  than  a  future  judging,  but  still  the 
coming  of  Jesus  being  represented  as  els  xpipa,  as  issuing  in 
judgment.  See  further  on  8“. 

How,  then,  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  universal 
purpose  of  love  in  the  mission  of  Christ  ?  Jn.  is  quick  to 
supply  the  answer.  The  purpose  of  this  mission  in  the  mind 
of  God  was  that  every  one  who  believed  in  Christ  should  have 
eternal  life.  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  is  to  be  the  Judge  of 
mankind;  he  does  not  question  that,  and  later  on  be  says  it 
explicitly  (s*7).  But  His  primary  office  is  that  of  Saviour, 
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voarpov  Iva  Kpivr)  TOV  Kwrpov,  AAA’  tva  traidy  o  *«rp5  Si'  aurov. 
18.  o  nurrtvmv  tit  airrbv  ou  KptveW  o  p.ij  martvav  ySy  xocpiTai, 

and  it  was  to  save  that  He  was  sent.  That  some  should  reject 
Him  is  no  part  of  the  Father’s  will;  but  if  they  do  reject  Him, 
they  bring  judgment  on  themselves.  And  so  Jn.  declares 
oi  yap  AvottbAo-  6  Oebs  top  viop  cts  top  teotrpov  tva  Kptvy  rbv 
Koapuav,  AM  tva  trutOr}  o  itotrpm  Si’  «vroS.  This  is  repeated  1 t47, 
where  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying  ^oi  yap  ?A5ov  tva  Kptvta 
TOV  Korrpov,  AW'  Iva  trarni  tov  teotrpov.  tva  ertaata,  not  tva  icpivta 
(as  Jewish-Apocalyptic  believed),  expresses  the  final  cause  of 
the  mission  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Cf.  Zech.  9®  4  /SaciAcvt  <rou 
ipyerat  <rot  StVaios  teal  <r< a(tav. 

For  the  universality  of  this  redemptive  purpose,  see  44a 
6  (Tain'ip  tov  xotrpov,  and  the  note  there.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  prayers  of  Jesus  that  the  world  should  come  to  recognise 
at  last  that  God  loved  it,  and  that  therefore  He  had  sent  His 
Son  (17s3). 

<Tuflg.  tni(ar  occurs  only  6  times  in  Jn.,  enarypCa  once 
(4“),  and  ertaryp  twice  (4“  where  see  note,  and  1  Jn.  414). 

In  the  LXX  it  generally  represents  W,  which  primarily 
means  “  enlargement  ”  and  hence  “  deliverance,”  njner>  being, 
at  last,  almost  equivalent  to  *  ‘  victory,”  and  often  used  in  the 
O.T.  of  the  final  Messianic  Deliverance.  In  the  N.T.  ino£«v 
sometimes  stands  for  deliverance  from  bodily  sickness,  or 
healing  (see  nla  and  cf.  Mk.  5“  6“  io52  etc.);  frequently  it 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  rescue  from  physical  death  (e.g.  I287, 
Mk.  34  15“);  and  in  other  passages  the  thought  is  of  spiritual 
deliverance  {e.g.  5“  io9  1247,  Mk.  102*  13“),  i.e.  of  the  transition 
from  death  to  life,  conceived  of  either  as  present  or  as  future 
(in  an  eschatological  reference),  wrought  by  the  life-giving 
power  of  Christ,  and  applied  to  the  individual  soul  by  an  act  of 
faith.  This,  the  deepest  meaning  of  tnarypta,  is  constantly 
present  to  the  mind  of  Jn.  See  on  442  for  o-cunjp. 

18.  To  the  thought  of  Jn.,  (tail  ntwtos  begins  in  the 
present,  and  is  not  only  a  hope  of  the  future  (see  on  3“  above); 
so,  also  the  xpia-ts,  or  the  inevitable  distinction  between  man 
and  man,  determined  by  the  use  or  abuse  of  his  free  will,  begins 
in  the  present  life. 

Hen  for  Jn.  is  the  supreme  test  of  the  human  spirit, 
whether  the  man  “  believes  in  ”  Christ  or  does  not  believe. 
A  nuniuw  cts  auriv  ou  Kptverai,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  later  on,  tls 

KpttTiv  ovk  2pxcrat,  AAAa  pfTnijtfirjxt  V  Ik  too  Hava  tov  cts  rijv  (taijv 

(5s4).  The  believer  has  eternal  life  in  Christ;  he  has  passed 
into  life.  There  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  final  judgment  for 
him. 
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on  pi]  ir&rttrTtvKtv  cts  to  ovopa.  tov  povo ycvovs  YtoD  tov  ®<ov. 
19.  avrr/  8c  coTiv  y  Kpuns,  art  to  4>ias  tirjkvHfv  cts  top  teotrpov  teat 

But  there  is  also  the  man  who  is  not  willing  to  come  to 
Christ  that  he  may  have  life  (s4®),  *.<.  not  willing  to  “believe.” 
Of  him  Jn.  says  6  gi;  mornAup  djSrj  icficpiTat,  “he  has  been 
judged  already  ”  by  his  unfaith,  the  present  judgment  being 
anticipatory  of  the  future.  This  is,  indeed,  the  judgment 
which  will  declare  itself  at  the  Last  Day  (1248).  But  that  the 
judgment  will  be  manifested  at  the  Last  Day  is  not  inconsistent 
with  its  having  been  already  determined  in  the  present  life  by 
the  unbelief  and  blindness  and  disobedience  of  the  man.  So 
it  is  said  of  the  prince  of  evil  that  he  “  has  been  judged  ” 
(i6u),  although  the  exhibition  of  this  tremendous  judgment 
is  not  yet. 

The  rec.  text  has  6  Sc  pi]  mcrr.  ktA.  with  ALTbTA® ;  but 
KBWjf4 1  om.  Sc.  The  two  sentences  o  jtkttciW  ,  .  .  and  4  pi\ 
Ttttrrrvaiv  are  co-ordinate  and  complementary;  and  it  is  quite 
in  the  Johannine  manner  to  place  them  side  by  side  without  any 
adversative  or  connecting  particle. 

Jn.  uses  pv  with  a  pres.  part,  over  20  times. 

3n  p?|  ircvujTcuxcp  .  .  .,  “  because  he  has  not  believed,”  a 
continuing  movement  of  unbelief  being  indicated  by  the  pft. 
tense.  Abbott  ( Dial .  2187)  compares  with  6  pi]  mtrreiwv  .  .  . 
or*  pi]  jrcvtorevKcp  ...  of  this  verse,  the  passage  1  Jn.  510  ,  .  . 
6  pi]  jtkttcuW  .  .  .  ort  ob  TTtiTt<TT€VK€v  .  .  .  “  In  the  latter  on  ofi 
states  the  fact  objectively  ;  in  the  former  ort  py  states  it 
subjectively ,  as  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Judge.” 
on  py  is  a  very  unusual  construction  (see  Diat.  2695),  and 
demands  some  such  explanation  here.1 

For  the  phrase  ttuftciW  cis  to  Svopa,  see  on  i1*. 

For  povoycnjs,  see  on  i14.  It  is  possible  that  the  repetition 
of  the  adjective  here  is  intended  to  mark,  not  only  the  greatness 
of  the  Father’s  love  (as  in  v.  16),  but  also  the  uniqueness  of 
Jesus  as  a  Saviour.  There  is  no  other  (cf.  Acts  41*). 

19.  a3ry  8 i  lonv  ij  uplm*.  The  form  of  the  sentence,  intro¬ 
ducing  an  explanation,  is  thoroughly  Johannine;  cf.  1  Jn.  iB 
5u.  14  “  This  is  the  judging,”  sc.  not  the  sentence  of  judg¬ 

ment  (vplpa),  but  the  way  in  which  the  judgment  is  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  no  arbitrary  sentence,  but  the  working  out  of 
a  moral  law.  The  root  of  unbelief  in  Christ  is  the  refusal 
to  turn  to  His  Light,  because  the  man’s  conduct  will  not  bear 
scrutiny.  Jn.  traces  unbelief  to  moral  causes. 

“  The  Light  came  into  the  world  ” ;  so  he  has  already  in  the 

1  The  uncial  fragment  T"  has  the  unique  reading  Art  06  pi)  rerritrrevKrv, 
which  indicates  that  the  scribe  felt  the  difficulty. 
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Tjydirrjcav  ot  (Lv&punr ot  [xdXXov  to  pkotos  to  tft Air  r)v  yap  avrmv 
TTQVTjpd  to  ipya.  20.  mis  yap  o  tfiavXa  vpdcrtTtov  pits  it  to  i pun  koi 
ovk  tpxfrai  rrpos  to  ^<05,  Iva  pi]  eXtyxS]]  tA  ipya.  avrov*  21.  o  8c 
ttolHiv  rijv  dXrjOuav  ipxtrtu  rrpos  to  iva  <fxu>tpt»dji  avrov  to 

ipya  Art  tv  @t(J  itrrty  tipyatrpeva. 

Prologue  described  the  Advent  of  Christ  (i4*  *•  ®);  “  and  men 
loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  Light,  for  evil  were  their 
works  ”  (see  on  r8).  The  comparison  of  wickedness  to  dark¬ 
ness  and  of  virtue  to  light  is,  of  course,  found  elsewhere,  e.g. 
Philo,  Quaest.  in  Gen.  ii.  22,  and  Test,  of  XII.  Pair.,  Naph.  ii. 
ro,  “  neither  while  ye  are  in  darkness  can  ye  do  the  works  of 
light.”  So  Job  says  of  the  wicked  that  they  “  are  of  them 
that  rebel  against  the  light  ”  (Job  2418).  The  image  occurs 
with  special  frequency  in  Jn.,  e.g.  8“  12s6-4®,  1  Jn.  i8  2s'  *• 11 ; 
that  Jesus  is  to  <j> Ss  tov  xio-pov  (81S)  is  one  of  his  central 
thoughts. 

With  Jjr  yAp  outSc  iron)pA  ri  ipya  cf.  77,  where  Jesus  is 
represented  as  saying  that  the  noo-pos  hated  Him,  on  tA  ipya 
avrov  TrtjvTfpd  cow.  The  same  phrase  appears  in  1  Jn.  312,  of 
the  deeds  of  Cain.  Jn.  always  takes  the  darkest  view  of  the 
world  apart  from  Christ ;  cf.  6  kov/cos  oXos  tv  rtp  rrovr/ptp 
kcltoi  (1  Jn.  s“).  Cf.  also  Col.  i!1,  2  Tim.  418,  for  ni  ipya  to 

wovT/pa. 

20.  Jn.  proceeds  to  explain  the  psychology  of  this  shrinking 
of  the  world  from  Christ  the  Light. 

eras  yip  i  $auXa  irp daatvv  ktK,  ' 1  far  every  one  who  prac¬ 
tises  base  things  hates  the  Light.”  Both  in  this  passage  and 
at  5W  (the  only  two  places  where  Jn.  has  the  adj.  <£av\os  or 
the  verb  trpdtrtrav),  we  have  <t> avXa  rrpdtrtruv,  but  dyad d  (ryv 
iXrjdtiav,  v.  21)  jroictv.  itpdatretv  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
idea  of  anything  accomplished,  or  abiding  as  the  result  of 
action,  whereas  vomIv  is  to  make  as  well  as  to  do;  and  per¬ 
haps  some  such  difference  is  intended  by  Jn.,  although  in 
Rom.  71*- 18  the  verbs  cannot  be  distinguished. 

The  base  liver  does  not  come  to  the  Light,  lest  his  works  be 
reproved.  We  have  iXeyguv  again  8“  168;  cf.  Eph.  513  tA  81 

wdvra  iXryxdpiva  in ro  tov  tfiwrdf  tjmvipovrat. 

We  should  expect  pujjrorc  for  Ira  pifj,  but  prpttyrt  never  occurs 
in  Jn.,  who  employs  the  constr.  ’va  pij  18  times.  Burney  points 
out 1  that  tva  p-q  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Aramaic 

81.  N*  omits  from  6  8i  a-oiSiv  to  tA  ipya,  because  of  the 
Aomoiote/euion  tA  ipya  avrov  v.  20  and  v.  21  (as  read  in  its 
exemplar,  instead  of  avrov  tA  ipya). 

A  Si  iroiur  rf]v  AXrjGciar  (cf.  1  Jn.  I8)  2pxET<u  tA  +ws. 

1  Aramaic  Origin,  etc.,  p.  loo. 


IH  21,  81.] 

31.  ’O  avwBtv  ipxppxvot  l-trdvtn  jr dvraiv  AoriV  0  tiv  in  rijs  yys  Arc 
rrp  yijs  itrnv  eat  Arc  rijs  yys  AaAct.  o  A/c  tov  ovpavov  ipxopevot 

This  is  a  universal  saying,  not  to  be  confined  to  those  who  are 
already  believers  in  Christ.  As  Christ  Himself  said:  was  6 
ttv  Ik  rijs  aX-rjOcCat  Sjcovti  pov  rijs  tfnovyts  (18s7).  Jn.  states  that 
every  honest  doer  of  the  truth  comes  into  the  light,  and  (as 
Christ  is  the  Light)  he  therefore  approaches  Christ;  he  does 
so  “that  his  works  may  be  made  manifest”  (cf.  9s).  See 
on  8s4. 

An  Av  6 ti>  Itrnv  eipyaopiva.  Sn  may  mean  “  because  ”  or 
“  that.”  The  latter  rendering  seems  preferable.  The  honest 
man  (“  in  whom  is  no  guile,”  i17)  comes  to  the  light  that  it 
may  be  made  plain  that  his  deeds  have  been  done  iv  dim, 
a  remarkable  expression  for  which  there  is  no  exact  parallel; 
cf.  Kowteiio-as  tv  Kypttp  (Rom.  i6ls).  See  Ps.  t39*8*  84  for  the 
prayer  of  the  righteous  man,  who  does  not  shrink  from  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  his  life. 

The  evangelist’s  commentary  continued  (to.  31-36) 

81-86  Reasons  have  been  given  in  the  Introduction  (p.  xxiii) 
for  taking  these  verses  in  sequence  to  w.  16-21,  w.  22-30 
having  been  displaced  from  their  original  position. 

The  argument  of  this  paragraph  is  as  follows:  He  that  is 
of  the  earth  can  testify  only  to  earthly  things  (v.  31 ;  cf.  v.  12). 
Christ,  who  is  from  heaven,  in  testifying  of  heavenly  things, 
testifies  to  that  which  He  has  seen  and  heard,  but  His  witness 
is  not  accepted  (v.  32;  cf.  v.  11).  Nevertheless,  he  who  does 
accept  it,  agrees  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messenger  of 
God  (v.  33;  cf.  v.  17).  He  speaks  the  message  of  God,  and 
thereby  shows  that  He  was  sent  by  God  (v.  34).  He  speaks  this 
message  in  its  completeness,  for  the  Spirit  is  not  granted  to 
Him  in  part  only  (v.  34);  He  is  the  Beloved  Son  (v.  33;  cf. 
v.  16). 

SI.  «*D  fam.T.  abejP  and  Syr.  cur.  om.  the  second  Airdrw 
v&vrmv  hrriv  at  the  end  of  the  verse;  but  ins.  NcABLTbA@W. 
Jn.  is  fond  of  repeating  phrases,  with  a  slight  verbal  change 
(see  on  v.  16). 

4  Svmdtv  ipxfycvos,  i.e.  Christ.  ivtoOtr  has  its  usual  Johan- 
nine  significance  of  desuper,  “from  above”  (but  see  on  3s); 
cf.  iym  Ik  m  dvm  dpi  (823)  and  I  Cor.  rs47. 

AttAvv)  jrdvrmv  itnlr.  This  is  expressed  by  Paul  in  the  same 
way  A  tiv  «rt  ndvrwv  (Rom.  9s;  cf.  Eph.  i21). 

4  »v  Arc  rijs  yf|v  .  .  .  XaXct.  There  is  a  similar  thought  in 
I  Jn.  4b:  avroi  Ait  tov  K&trpov  curt*  &A  tovto  Ak  tov  notrpov  AaXovtrtv, 


COMMENT  CONTINUED 
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brdvto  irdvnav  loriv  32.  8  iurpaKev  Kal  yKovoev,  rovro  paprvpet, 
mat  t^v  papropiav  avrov  oiBtif  Xap.fid.vti.  33.  o  kafiwv  avrov  rr/v 
paprvpCav  itr<l>pdyuTfv  oti  o  ®eos  dAyftjs  Iotlv.  34.  ov  yap  ani- 

the  only  difference  being  that  vdoyros  carries  the  idea  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  world  (see  on  1®),  while  yy  is  the 
physical  “earth”  simply.  Cf.  2  Esd.  441:  “Qui  super 
terrain  inhabitant  quae  sunt  super  terrain  intellegere  solum- 
modo  possunt,  et  qui  super  caelos  quae  super  altitudinem 
caelorum.”  See  on  3la. 

Ik  rjjs  yijs  &mv.  Jn.  is  inclined  to  the  constr.  elvai  U  .  .  . 
as  indicating  origin  and  affinity;  cf.  8 28  and  passim.  The 
constr.  ytym'i}<r0ai  tie  has  already  been  discussed  (3s  and  i“). 

For  XaXcl,  see  on  311. 

33.  ATA®  read  sat  8  t<ipaictv,  but  ttBDLThW  om.  soil  In 
this  verse  the  words  of  v.  rr  are  repeated,  the  evangelist  taking 
them  up  and  amplifying  them. 

8  dupaxtr.  This  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in  Jn.  where 
opav  in  the  perf.  tense  is  used  of  spiritual  vision  (see  also  8s*  147 
1524,  and  cf.  i18). 

8  .  .  .  ijitouatk,  touto  fiaprupct.  It  is  the  constant  teaching 
of  Jn.  that  Jesus  proclaimed  what  He  had  “  heard  ”  from  the 
Father  (840  15“  ;  cf.  iz48).  Jesus  is  the  “Faithful  Witness,” 
according  to  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  i5).  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  xcii. 

Kal  tJji'  papTvptar  afl-rou  ouScis  XapJUvn.  This  is  repro¬ 
duced  from  v.  11,  where  see  note.  In  the  traditional  order 
of  the  text,  this  sentence  would  be  inconsistent  with  v.  26, 
which  tells  of  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  Jesus;  but  it  is 
plain  that  John  the  Baptist  is  not  the  speaker  here  (see  Introd., 
p.  xxiii). 

Jn.  hastens  in  v.  33  to  correct  the  rhetorical  ov8«s,  just 
as  he  corrects  i11  by  ila;  cf.  also  815- 18 1 2UI-. 

For  the  position  of  ofiScts  in  the  sentence,  see  on  i18. 

38.  8  Xaf&v  avTou  Trji'  papniptav  ktX.,  i.t.  who  has  accepted 
as  convincing  the  witness  of  Christ  about  eternal  life  and 
God’s  love ;  cf.  w.  3-15,  upon  which  all  this  is  commentary. 

.a^payijcir  here  and  at  6*  (where  see  note)  is  the  equivalent 
of  “  to  attest,”  the  metaphor  of  sealing  being  a  common  one. 
He  who  accepts  the  witness  of  Jesus  thereby  attests  that  Jesus 
speaks  the  words  of  God  as  His  accredited  Messenger,  and 
in  this  attestation  virtually  testifies  to  his  belief  that  God  is 
true  (0  Sens  &kr)6ijs  tor 0) .  So  at  8“  it  is  urged  that  God, 
who  sent  Jesus,  is  true  (0  rripipas  p*  iX-r](trp  lorui),  and  that 
Jesus  speaks  what  He  has  heard  from  God,  the  implied  con¬ 
clusion  being  that  the  hearers  of  Jesus  may  believe  in  Him  and 
trust  what  He  says.  The  argument  of  1  Jn,  510  puts  the  same 


HL  88-88.) 

<tt«iA«v  o  ®eo$  to  prjpara  rov  ®cov  XaX«‘  ov  yap  Ik  pirpov  SlSuunv 
to  Ilrivpta,  35.  o  Ilaryp  dyairip  tov  Ylor,  «al  irdvra  SiSutKtv  iv  r% 

thing  in  another  way,  viz.  God  has  testified  of  His  Son,  and  so 
he  who  does  not  believe  this  testimony  makes  God  a  liar. 

Lightfoot  (Hor.  Hebr.  in  loc.)  quotes  the  Rabbinical  maxim 
that  “  the  seal  of  God  is  truth.” 

84.  8^  fai^oTeiXf  v  6  $cos.  See,  on  this  Divine  mission  of  the 
Son,  the  note  on  v.  17  above.  He  whom  God  has  sent  speaks 
God’s  words;  cf.  8s8  and  178  rd  pqpara  a  f<Was  pov. 

In  Jn.  prjpa  never  occurs  in  the  singular  ;  we  always  have 
ra  pijpara  (no  art.  at  6**),  and  in  Jn.  they  are  always  “  the  ” 
words  of  God  (cf.  847)  or  of  Christ  Himself.  In  contradistinction 
to  this,  to  prjpara  never  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  while  we  have 
instead  oi  koyoi,  used  for  Divine  words  or  sayings  (cf.  Introd., 
.  lxvi).  In  Jn.,  kayos  is  always  in  the  singular,  except  io1*  14“ 
see  on  io1*). 

t4  pifiasa.  Tou  fltoO  XaXcl,  sc.  Christ  speaks  the  sayings,  the 
full  message,  of  God  Himself ;  He  does  not  merely  proclaim 
fragments  of  that  message.  Cf.  1 7s,  and  see  on  3U  for  kakav. 

06  yip  <k  perptuj  SiGuaiv  to  m'cSjia,  “  for  [God]  does  not  give 
the  Spirit  [to  Him]  by  measure,"  but  in  its  fulness. 

The  rec.,  with  AC8DrA@,  adds  o  6*6*  after  Si&vorv,  but 
om.  KBC*LTbW  33;  it  supplies,  however,  the  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  words.  Origen  rightly  understands  “  God” 
to  be  the  subject  of  SiSoxnv,  although  some  have  supposed 
“  Christ  ”  to  be  the  subject  and  the  meaning  to  be  that  Christ 
gives  the  Spirit  in  its  fulness  to  those  who  believe  in  Him:  but 
this  latter  interpretation  destroys  the  argument  of  the  passage, 
and  introduces  a  thesis  which  is  very  questionable.  Christ 
gives  the  Spirit  to  His  own  (cf.  7“  15“),  but  could  it  be  said 
that  He  gives  it  ov*  «*  pirpov  ?  Only  of  One  could  it  be  said 
that  the  Spirit  was  given  in  its  fulness.  The  Talmudical 
saying  that  “  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  dwell  upon  the  prophets, 
nisi  mensura  quad  am,"  1  is  true,  whether  it  be  an  original 
Jewish  saying,  or  one  which  owes  its  form  to  Christian  influence. 

ck  pirpov  is,  apparently,  equivalent  to  pirpm,  “  by  measure  "  j 
but  the  constr.  e*  pirpov  is  not  found  again  in  the  Greek  Bible, 
nor  has  any  parallel  been  produced  from  Greek  literature.8 

God  the  Father  gives  the  Spirit  in  its  fulness,  and  not  “  by 
measure,”  to  Christ,  because  He  is  His  Beloved  Son,  as  v.  35 
explains. 

36.  8  ttgttjp  dyanji  tok  viiv.  It  is  characteristic  of  Jn.  to 

1  Vajikra,  R.  xv.,  quoted  by  Wetstein. 

*  See  Abbott,  Dial.  2324,  2714.  Dr.  L.  C.  Purser  compares  Soph. 
Phil.  563  iK  plat,  violently,  and  El.  279  ix  MX  ov,  treacherously. 
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gttp'i  avrov.  36.  o  rrurrevtav  ti $  r by  Yiov  fyit  frtiv  auivunf  o  8e 
djr«0fii<  ti  Y»<3  ovk  Sif/erat,  (unjy,  4AA*  y  opyi)  to3  ®eov  ptvei  err 
ahrov. 

use  the  verb  iytaray  of  the  mutual  love  of  God  the  Father  and 
Christ  (see  on  31*  above).  In  5“  we  find  0  yap  jrarr/p  rov 
viov,  in  a  context  similar  to  that  of  the  present  passage  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that,  in  describing  the  inmost  mystery 
of  the  Divine  Love,  Jn.  would  have  ventured  to  differentiate 
between  tf> tAeie  and  ayoirav.  As  to  the  alleged  distinction 
between  them,  see  on  2 117. 

For  the  absolute  use  of  o  vlos  in  Jn.,  see  on  317  above. 

Trdrra  8e"Wek  iv  rij  x«pl  aiTo3-  So  in  13s  (where  see  note) 
erayra  USeukev  avriS  &  xaT7jp  its  ras  xfpat.  K  >s  a  favourite 
thought  in  Jn.,  that  the  Father  has  given  all  things  to  the 
Incarnate  Son  ;  e.g.  judgment  5“-  ”,  to  have  life  in  Himself 
5*  authority  17®,  glory  17s4,  His  Name  I711,  His  command¬ 
ments  1 21*  (cf.  14“  if),  and  even  His  disciples  6s7  (where  see 
note).  The  parallel  in  the  Synoptists  is  xdvra  got  irapt&oOr} 
vtrb  rot  irarpos  pov  (Lk.  lo“,  Mt.  ii*7)  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
hesitation  in  accepting  the  saying  that  “  the  Father  gave  all 
things  ”  to  His  Son  as  a  genuine  saying  of  Jesus.  “  What 
grace  is  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  giving  is  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  ” 
(Abbott,  Dial.  2742). 

36.  i  iriSTTEuW  els  riv  vl&y  i\u  Ss»))E  aithvtoy  (see  on  6”’  **). 
We  have  had  almost  the  same  sentence  above,  3“,  where  see 
note,  and  cf.  also  611.  The  present  participles  xhtteiW  .  .  . 
iwetHuv  are  noteworthy,  as  indicating  continuous  belief  or 
disobedience.  A  single  Credo  does  not  gain  “eternal  life,” 
nor  for  a  single  act  of  disobedience  or  faithlessness  does  “  the 
wrath  of  God  ”  necessarily  “  abide  ”  on  a  sinner.  It  is  the 
temper  and  trend  of  the  life  that  count  with  God. 

diTEi0Eu  does  not  occur  again  in  Jn.  It  is,  strictly,  “  to  be 
disobedient,”  as  opposed  to  ntidopat,  “  to  allow  oneself  to  be 
persuaded  ”;  but  rather  implies  a  rebellious  mind  than  a  series 
of  disobedient  acts.  Sometimes  it  expresses  unbelief  rather 
than  disobedience,  as  at  Acts  14s.  In  the  present  passage  there 
is  a  variant  dviorw  for  Axei 6«n>  found  in  a  few  cursives,  and 
the  Vulgate,  following  the  “  European  ”  and  “  Italian  ”  O.L. 
versions,  has  accordingly  incredulus.  But  the  African  O.L. 
follows  the  better  reading  airttOSiy,  understanding  by  it  dis¬ 
obedience  rather  than  unbelief.  That  this  is  the  meaning  is 
confirmed  by  the  remarkable  parallel  in  Eph.  5®:  fp^erru  y 

ipyii  rov  8eov  ext  rows  vtovs  Tys  iireidtCas. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  the  two  shades  of 
meaning  in  AmiSiiv.  To  “  believe  ”  is  to  have  “  eternal  life,” 


22.  Metci  ravra  rjXdev  o  Tytrotis  kou  a!  paSrfraX  avrov  fit  rrjv 
’lov&aiav  yrjv,  xat  i«I  Sterpiftev  per  avruiv  «at  ifirlrrrt^ey.  23.  r\v 

and  this  “  eternal  life  ”  is  God’s  commandment  (y  ivro Ay 
avrov  {wy  auwids  tarty,  12s0);  SO  that  “to  believe”  is  “to 
obey.” 

00  K  Sketch  Cf.  V.  3,  oft  Svvara  1  JS<tv  Tyv  fiatnXei av  rov 

Ofov,  and  also  85I*Ba,  where  “  seeing  ”  death  is  equivalent  to 
“  tasting  ”  death.  The  rebel  (dx«A£v)  will  not  “  see  ”  life, 
because  he  cannot  appreciate  or  assimilate  it.  Cf.  6s*,  and  esp. 
I  Jn.  s1*,  o  prj  {gear  rov  viov  tov  6fov  TTjv  faiyv  ovk  egtt, 

1)  0py})  toO  0eoC  is  not  mentioned  again  in  Jn.,  although 
often  in  Paul  (Rom.  i“,  Eph.  5*  ;  and  cf.  Rev.  19?6  etc.).  It  is 
a  thoroughly  Hebraic  conception,  the  phrase  being  common 
in  the  LXX;  and  John  the  Baptist  spoke  of  “the  wrath  to 
come  ”  (Mt.  37,  Lk.  3*).  The  expression  does  not  appear  in  the 
Synoptic  reports  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  He  may  never  have 
used  it,  preferring  to  dwell  on  the  fatherly  love  of  God  rather 
than  on  His  hatred  of  sin.  The  phrase  y  4pyy  roS  0eoC  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Greek  philosophy  or  religion,  but  it 
has  its  roots  in  that  conception  of  God  as  essentially  a  moral 
Being,  to  whom  therefore  sin  is  hateful,  which  is  behind  all  the 
teaching  of  Christ. 

pivti  is  the  pres,  tense,  not  the  future  (p-evet),  as  some 
Latin  authorities  take  it  to  be.  Not  only  in  the  world  to  come, 
but  in  this  world,  the  “  wrath  of  God  ”  abides  upon  him  who  is 
continuously  rebellious,  in  will  and  deed,  against  the  heavenly 


The  second  witness  of  John  the  Baptist  (w.  22-30) 

22.  perk  toluth,  the  phrase  with  which  Jn.  is  accustomed 
to  introduce  new  chapters  to  his  story  (see  Introd.,  p.  cviii). 
After  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  and 
the  interview  with  Nicodemus  (2saff-),  He  moved  with  the 
disciples  whom  He  had  gathered  round  Him  (see  on  2*)  into 
the  country  districts  of  Judaea,  jV  ’lovSatat-  yjju  (the  only 
occurrence  in  the  N.T.  of  this  descriptive  phrase;  cf.  Mk.  iB), 
and  He  stayed  there  with  them,  baptizing.  Probably  the 
locality  was  somewhere  near  the  fords  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho. 

Biarpi^av  occurs  in  N.T.  elsewhere  only  in  Acts  (but 
see  on  11s*).  The  imperfect  tenses  Si£rpiPee  .  .  . 
imply  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  made  a  stay  of  some  duration 
in  the  district.  Here,  and  at  3“  41,  it  is  said  that  Jesus  baptized 
people;  but  the  editor’s  correction  at  4*  states  that  Jesus  did 
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8}  (cat  Tcucuojs  pcnrru^tDv  tv  Alvwv  tyyvs  rov  2aXct ft,  5rt  vSara 
iroAAa  fjv  cxtt,  icai  waptytvovro  (cat  c/jajrrt'^on’o'  24.  oJircu  yap  Jjv 

not  baptize  in  person,  that  being  the  work  of  His  disciples. 
This  is  the  only  ascription  in  the  N.T.  of  a  ministry  of  baptism 
to  Jesus,  whether  in  person  or  with  the  aid  of  others  (see  on  4*). 
But  there  is  no  historical  improbability  about  it.  He  had 
Himself  submitted  to  baptism  at  the  hands  of  John,  thus  (at 
the  least)  giving  the  seal  of  His  approval  to  the  ministry  which 
John  was  exercising.  His  first  disciples  were  taken  from 
among  the  disciples  of  John.  There  is  no  question,  at  this 
stage,  of  Christian  baptism,  i.e.  of  baptism  as  a  sacramental 
rite.  That  was  only  to  be  instituted  after  His  Resurrection 
(Mt.  28“);  cf.  7s8.  The  baptism  of  John  was  symbolic  of  a 
cleansing  of  the  soul  (cf.  3“  below),  and  making  a  fresh  start 
in  the  spiritual  life.  “  Repent  ye  ”  was  an  early  message  of 
Jesus  (Mk.  i“),  as  it  was  the  chief  message  of  John  Baptist. 
See  further  on  4*. 

S3.  For  the  constr.  5jt>  .  .  .  *i«.  pairritcjc,  where  we  would 
expect  ip6.imZ.tv  (as  in  the  preceding  verse),  see  on  i*8. 
rntpaylyro/tai  does  not  occur  again  in  Jn. 

John  also  was  carrying  on  his  ministry  of  baptism  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  viz.  at  Aenon. 

Alehy  iyycis  tou  XaXccfi.  These  places  cannot  be  identified 
with  certainty.  There  is  a  Salim  to  the  E.  of  Shechem,  and 
a  village  called  'Ainun  to  the  N.E.;  but  (1)  there  is  no  water 
at  ’Ainun,  and  Abciv  was  a  place  of  vSaTa  voXAa;  (2)  ’Ainun 
is  7  miles  from  Salim,  and  this  could  hardly  be  described 
as  “  near  ”  (cf.  11“  19“'  4a) ;  and  (3)  it  is  not  likely  that  John 
the  Baptist  was  labouring  among  the  Samaritans  (cf.  4®). 
The  site  assigned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (and  shown  to 
the  pilgrim  Aetheria  in  the  fourth  century)  is  probably  the 
true  site,  viz.  in  the  Jordan  valley  about  7J  miles  south  of 
Beisan,  the  ancient  Scythopolis.  “  Aenon  near  to  Salim  ”  is 
marked  at  this  point  on  the  mosaic  map  of  Madeba.  There  is 
still  here  1 1  a  remarkable  group  of  seven  springs,  all  lying 
within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  answers  well  to 
the  description  uSara  m>AAd.” 1  It  is  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  v.  26.  Cheyne  would  read 
“  Jerusalem  ”  for  “  Salim,”  and  finds  Aenon  in  ’Ain  Karim, 
which  is  near  Jerusalem  on  the  W.  side.*  But  this  is  merely 
guess-work. 

Those  who  find  allegory  in  Jn.’s  place-names,  interpret 
“Aenon  near  to  Salim”  as  indicating  “fountains  near  to 

1  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  in  Smith's  D.B.\  s.v,  "  Aenon." 

■  See  E.B.,  s.v.  "  John  the  Baptist." 
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peace,”  the  Baptist  preparing  for  the  higher  purification  by 
Christ  the  King  of  peace  (Melchi-zedek).1 

34.  This  verse  is  a  parenthetical  comment  of  Jn.  (see  Introd., 
p.  xxxiv),  which  indicates  the  time  at  which  the  events  happened 
which  he  records  (see  p.  cii).  The  Synoptists  tell  nothing  of 
this  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Judsea,  and  Jn.  is  careful  to  remark 
that  it  was  exercised  in  the  earlier  days  of  His  public  activity, 
before  John  the  Baptist  had  been  imprisoned.  It  is  quite  m 
his  manner  to  assume  that  his  readers  know  of  the  arrest  of 
John  and  his  martyrdom  (cf.  Introd.,  p.  xciv).  See  also 
on  5“ 

All  that  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  up  to  this 
point  seems  to  be  precedent  to  the  wonderful  ministry  in  Galilee 
(Mk.  i14-6®),  which  culminated  in  the  choice  of  the  Twelve 
(Mk.  3la)  and  their  subsequent  mission  (Mk.  S’).  Indeed  Mk. 
expressly  says  that  all  this  was  “  after  John  was  delivered  up  ” 
(Mk.  i“).  When,  therefore,  Jn.  speaks  of  the  “  disciples  ” 
who  were  with  Jesus  in  this  early  ministry  in  Judaea,  we  cannot 
assume  that  the  “  Twelve  ”  are  indicated,  the  presumption 
being  the  other  way  (see  on  2*  above).  That  episodes  like 
those  in  c.  3  and  the  beginning  of  c.  4  are  not  recorded  by  Mk. 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Peter,  upon  whose  reminiscences 
Mk.  has  largely  based  his  narrative,  was  not  present;  while 
their  appearance  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  explicable,  if  the 
authority  behind  it  was  one  of  the  disciples  who  witnessed  the 
ministry  in  Judaea  and  Samaria.  He  may  have  been  John  the 
son  of  Zebedee. 

35,  26.  iyiytro  oSv  rrX.  “  So  there  arose  a  questioning 
on  the  part  of  («)  John’s  disciples  with  Jews  about  purifying,” 
sc.  about  the  purificatory  baptisms  which  Jesus,  as  well  as 
John,  was  encouraging.*  The  turn  of  the  sentence  (Ik)  shows 
that  it  was  the  Baptist’s  disciples  who  began  the  dispute;  they 
were  puzzled  that  Jesus,  to  whom  John  had  pointed  as  One 
far  superior  to  himself,  should  carry  on  a  ministry,  outwardly 
similar  to  John’s,  and  thus  divert  disciples  from  their  own 
master,  who  was  pre-eminently  “the  Baptist.”  Naturally, 
they  would  cross-examine  the  Jews  who  flocked  to  Jesus’ 
ministry  of  baptism,  and  would  ask  them  what  was  its  special 
virtue. 

Finally,  they  came  to  John  with  their  complaint,  addressing 
him  as  their  Rabbi  (see  on  i38) :  “  He  who  was  with  thee  on  the 

1  So  Abbott,  E.B.,  1796. 

*  Abbott  (Diat,  x.  Hi.  332)  thinks  that  the  dispute  must  have  had 
reference  to  the  association  of  fasting  with  baptism. 
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other  side  of  the  Jordan  («.  at  Bethany  or  Bethabara;  cf.  1*), 
to  whom  thou  hast  borne  witness  (i33),  behold  (see  on  i2®),  He 
(oSros,  perhaps  implying  hostility;  cf.  6“)  is  baptizing  and  all 
are  coming  to  Him.”  They  were  jealous  and  angry  that  what 
they  counted  their  master’s  prerogative  should  be  invaded. 

Wt>|»is  does  not  occur  again  in  the  Gospels,  but  we  find 
the  word  in  1  Tim.  6®,  suggesting  meticulous  dispute  rather 
than  legitimate  and  profitable  inquiry. 

The  rec.  reading  ’louSaiui/  (k*®  fam.  13,  the  Latin  vss.,  and 
Syr.  cu.)  seems  preferable  to  ’IouSoiov  («°ABLNWrA),  which 
the  R.V.  has  adopted.  If  the  dispute  were  only  with  an 
individual  Jew,  we  should  expect  TovSauw  twos.1 

We  have  had  the  word  ko9  uploads,  of  ritual  or  ceremonial 
purification,  at  a®  above. 

27,  38.  dircKp.  *l«.  kb!  tlircv.  For  the  construction,  see  on  1“ 

John’s  reply  to  his  disciples’  outburst  of  jealousy  was  to 
remind  them  of  a  great  principle  of  life:  “  A  man  can  receive 
nothing,  except  it  have  been  given  him  from  heaven.  ”  As  Paul 
says,  “  What  hast  thou,  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  ”  (x  Cor. 
41).  The  same  principle  is  enunciated,  in  different  forms, 
Jn.  6W  1911.  As  to  John’s  baptism,  it  became  a  puzzle  to  the 
Jews  whether  it  was  “  from  heaven  or  of  men  ”  (Mk.  ii®°); 
John  would  certainly  have  claimed  that  his  commission  to 
baptize  was  “  from  heaven,”  but  he  could  not  go  beyond  its 
limitations.  ‘  ‘  Ye  yourselves,”  he  answers,  “  are  my  witnesses 
that  I  said  I  am  not  the  Christ  (i“-  “),  but  that  I  am  sent 
before  (i“)  Him  (ImIkou,  sc.  Jesus,  whom  you  know  that  I 
acclaimed  as  the  Christ).” 

After  Xappiww,  L®  fam.  13  add  off  tayroy. 

29.  4  ?xwv  tV  •'ty+’l*’  vup+los  tarty.  This  is  the  only  refer¬ 
ence  in  Jn.  to  the  representation  of  Christ  as  the  Church’s 
Bridegroom,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  mystic  phraseology  of 
the  O.T.  (see  on  i12).  Yahweh  is  described  as  the  jealous 
husband  of  Israel  (Ex.  34**,  Deut.  31“  Ps.  73s7),  or  as  betrothed 

1  Bentley  suggested  that  perk  'IouSoiov  was  a  corruption  of  perk,  t&y 
'Iipod,  a  violent  and  unnecessary  emendation,  although  Loisy  seems  to 
view  it  with  favour. 
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to  Israel  (Hos.  21®),  and  we  have  the  explicit  statement,  “  Thy 
Maker  is  thy  husband :  Yahweh  of  hosts  is  His  Name  ” 
(Isa.  54®).  The  Rabbis  held  that  Moses  was  the  paranymph 
or  “  friend  of  the  bridegroom.”  In  the  N.T.  Christ  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  Bridegroom,  and  the  Church,  the  spiritual  Israel, 
as  the  Bride.  The  image  appears  in  Paul  (Eph.  sM  and  2  Cor. 
n‘;  in  the  latter  passage,  Paul  regarding  himself  as  the 
paranymph),  and  also  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  New 
Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband,  the  Lamb  (Rev.  19*  21®).  This  doctrine,  according 
to  the  Synoptists,  goes  back  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself. 
The  parables  of  the  Marriage  Feast  and  of  the  Ten  Virgins 
(Mt.  221  251)  imply  as  much;  and,  above  all,  there  is  the  reply 
of  Jesus  to  the  question  why  His  disciples  did  not  practise 
fasting,  while  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  did:  “  Can  the 
sons  of  the  bridechamber  fast,  while  the  Bridegroom  is  with 
them?”  (Mk.  21*).  In  this  saying  Jesus  claims  to  be  the 
mystical  Bridegroom  Himself,  and  thus  answers  those  who 
would  put  Him  on  a  level  with  John  the  Baptist. 

The  answer  of  John  in  the  present  passage  is  similar.  His 
disciples  complain  because  his  work  is  being  invaded  by  Jesus; 
but  he  reminds  them  that  while  Jesus  is  the  wp<pim,  who 
naturally  has  the  Bride  for  His  own,  he,  John,  is  only  6  <f>t Aov 
row  vvp.<j> Cov,  the  Bridegroom’s  friend,  the  paranymph,  whose 
office  it  was  to  bring  the  Bride  and  the  Bridegroom  together. 
That  being  done,  his  task  is  accomplished. 

The  shoshben,  or  irapavip4,u>s,  was  a  well-recognised  per¬ 
sonage  in  Judaea  (not  in  Galilee,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
him  in  the  account  of  the  marriage  at  Cana).  He  stands 
expectant  (a  ;  cf.  12*®),  and  rejoices  when  he  hears 

the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  in  converse  with  his  bride  (for 
7}  <f>a 1K9  toS  yvpfpiov,  cf.  Jer.  7®*  16®,  Rev.  18*®). 

vapaxixipti  does  not  occur  again  in  Jn.,  but  is  found  Isa. 
661*,  1  Thess.  3®.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  Hebraism;  cf.  Plato, 
Symfos.  19s  B,  <f>cvy<av  4>vyrj  TO  yi jpas. 

^  XBpA  ij  tyd]  TreTrXrjpurai.  Cf.  for  the  same  phrase,  1511. 

ipo%  is  a  favourite  possessive  pronoun  with  Jn.,  occurring 
40  times,  as  against  one  appearance  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  2“). 
Cf.  Introd.,  p.  lxvi. 

30.  StL  aif<£«iv  ktX.  Again  (see  on  314)  we  have 

“  it  has  to  be.”  The  herald’s  task  is  over  when  He  who  has 
been  proclaimed  is  come.  It  was  divinely  ordered  that  John 
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the  Baptist’s  ministry  should  recede  into  the  background, 
while  that  of  Jesus  drew  1 1  all  men  ”  (v.  26)  more  and  more. 
“  He  must  increase,  while  I  must  decrease,”  is  the  final 
message  of  the  Baptist.  So  Jesus  had  said,  “The  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he  ”  (Mt.  II11). 

Jesus  leaves  Judaa  for  Galilee  by  way  of  Samaria  (IV.  1-4) 

IV.  1.  i  xiipio?.  This  is  read  by  ABCLTbW,  but  the 
Western  reading  (nD©  fam.  1,  with  abeeff*  l  Syr.  cur.)  is 
A  li7<row.  It  is  plain  that  the  text  has  been  tampered  with. 
The  verse  is  clumsily  expressed  and  seems  to  have  been  re¬ 
written,  6  Kvpios  having  probably  been  inserted  in  the  later 
draft  to  remove  any  ambiguity  as  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  (on  i*8)  that  His  disciples  were 
accustomed  to  address  Jesus  either  as  Rabbi  (Teacher)  or  as 
Mari  (Lord).  And  in  His  absence,  according  to  the  Synoptists, 
they  used  both  terms,  either  saying  o  8i8o<r<taAos  (as  Jesus  bade 
them  do,  Mk.  1414)  or  6  rvpio s  (Mk.  11s),  an  appellation 
which  He  approved  (Mk.  5“) .  In  Jn. ,  Martha  says  o  SiSoo-koAos 
(1 148) ;  Mary  Magdalene  says  6  rvpios  (20*-  >*),  and  so  do  the 
disciples  (zo“  217). 

In  direct  narrative,  when  the  evangelists  are  using  their 
own  words  and  not  reporting  the  words  of  others,  a  distinction 
must  be  made.  In  Lk.  (713  ro*  1  iw  1242  17*  2241),  “  tire  Lord  ” 
is  often  used  by  the  evangelist.  So  in  the  Marcan  Appendix 
(jg1*.  so)  we  have  “  the  Lord  ”  twice.  This  also  is  the  usage 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  But  Mk.  (followed  by  Mt.)  never 
writes  “the  Lord,”  but  always  “Jesus.”  The  primitive 
narratives,  that  is,  took  the  form  “  Jesus  said  .  .  .,”  “  Jesus 
did  .  .  The  form  “  the  Lord  said  ”  is  later. 

Now  in  the  direct  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  find 
“  Jesus  ”  as  in  Mk.,  and  not  “  the  Lord  ”  as  in  Lk.,  with  five 
exceptions  which  are  instructive.  In  41  6la  11®,  6  evpios  is 
the  true  reading;  but  these  verses  are  all  explanatory  glosses, 
not  from  the  hand  of  Jn.,  but  written  after  the  first  draft  of  the 
story  had  been  completed.  In  20“  2  ils,  where  we  have  o  xvpios, 
we  are  in  the  middle  of  the  post-Resurrection  narrative,  and  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  special  reverence  should  be  exhibited  in 
writing  of  Him  who  had  risen. 

Soon  after  the  Resurrection,  the  title  began  to  imply  that 
larger  and  deeper  meaning  of  o  xvpios  as  the  representative  of 
nim  which  is  frequent  in  Paul  and  is  found  in  the  Acts  (2s*  911). 
That  “  Jesus  is  Lord  ”  (r  Cor.  12*;  cf.  Phil.  211)  has  become 
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the  central  thought  of  the  Christian  profession;  but  now  the 
predicate  means  more  than  “  Master,”  for  it  expresses  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the 
passage  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  sense  begins  with  the 
citation  of  Ps.  no*  by  the  Master  Himself  (Mk.  12*). 

Thus  the  use  by  Jn.  of  the  form  of  narrative  in  which  the 
central  figure  is  designated  as  “Jesus”  (save  in  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  passages  cited)  rather  than  as  “  the  Lord,”  illustrates 
well  the  primitive  characteristics  which  the  Fourth  Gospel 
exhibits. 

.  Probably  some  time  had  elapsed  since  Jesus  had  begun  His 
mimstry  in  Judasa  (cf.  Sifrpifcv,  3s4);  and  it  is  possible 
that  His  departure  was  subsequent  to  John’s  imprisonment 
(“■3  )•  The  Pharisees  (see  on  rM)  had  begun  to  take  notice 
of  Him,  being  perhaps  even  more  suspicious  of  Him  than  they 
had  been  of  John  (iM),  because  they  had  heard  that  (Jn 
recitantis)  “Jesus  is  making  more  disciples  than  John”* 
and  so  He  moved  to  another  place  (cf.  71  to**).  At  this  stage 
He  was  anxious  to  avoid  open  collision  with  the  Pharisees.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  we  have  the  “  making  of  disciples  ”  and 
“  baptizing  ”  associated  closely  thus  early,  long  before  the 
charge  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  apostles  uotfm-nWt 
.  .  .  Pawri^avrts  abrovs  (Mt.  28“). 

The  art.  is  omitted  before  Wovs  floras  pa0.  con- 
trary  to  the  general  usage  of  Jn.,  who  prefers  to  write 
q  l^crow  (see  on  i89).  We  have  the  same  omission  at  447  6M, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  here,  viz.  that  Art  introduces  the 
words  which  were  actually  spoken  :  the  construction  is  not 
oblique,  but  that  of  on  recitantis. 

.  .  8.  If  this  verse  is  part  of  the  original  draft  of  the  Gospel, 
it  is  a  parenthetical  comment  or  correction  by  Jn.,  and  is  quite 
in  his  manner  (see  on  2®*).  He  wishes  to  prevent  his  readers 
from  making  any  mistake;  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus 
was  baptizing  disciples  in  large  numbers,  but  Jn.  pauses  to 
explain  that  the  report  which  reached  them  was  inaccurate 
in  so  far  as  it  suggested  that  Jesus  baptized  in  person.  And  it 
may  be  that  this  correction  of  Aprim-ifc,  in  3“  (where  see  note) 
is  well  founded. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  verse  4*  is  not  from  the  hand  of 
Jn,,1  but  was  added  at  a  revision  of  the  text,  because  of  the 
idea  that  it  would  detract  from  the  dignity  of  Jesus  to  perform 
the  ministry  of  baptism,  which  even  Paul  was  accustomed  as  a 
1  See  Introd.,  p.  xxxiii. 
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teat  air?}X0€v  iraAiv  cis  ttjv  T1 aAtXcuW.  4.  ’EStt  airov  $t€p)(t<r$<u 
8ia  rijs  Sapapias. 

5.  'Epxtrai  oZv  els  ttoXiv  rijv  Sapnpias  Xcyoflivrjv  Sv^ap,  vX-qvior 
TOV  gmplov  8  tSoMtev  ’ImttiijS  ‘l<0<rr)<t>  ™  nial  auroS"  6.  tjv  Si  jicu  Tryyij 

rule  to  leave  to  others.  There  are  slight  indications,  too,  that 
the  style  of  the  verse  is  not  Johannine.  mu-roiye  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.,  and  Jn.  is  apt  to  use  *af  where 
another  would  use  xalroi  (see  on  x11).  Again,  ’TycoSs  is  not 
preceded  by  the  def.  article,  as  is  the  general  usage  of  Jn. 
(see  on  i“).  For  oi  pa$«|Tai  aurou,  see  on  2*. 

3.  ifjKtr  rfir  ’louSaiof,  “  He  forsook  Judsea.”  d <^V‘  is 
an  unusual  word  to  use  of  leaving  a  place ,  but  cf.  16s*. 

D®  fam.  13  with  Latin  texts  read  rij^  TouSauw  y fjv  (cf.  3**). 

sal  diri)X9f>'  iriXir  els  iV  roXtXalor,  “  He  departed  again 
into  Galilee,”  the  first  ministry  in  Galilee  having  been  already 
described  (i4*-^12) ;  see  on  3“.  We  should  not  have  ex¬ 
pected  the  aor.  djrijXflo',  as  the  joumey  is  not  yet  completed, 
and  the  Samaritan  episode  comes  next.  But  it  is  quite  good 
Greek,  «!s  meaning  “  towards.”  “  He  left  again  for  Galilee,” 
is  the  exact  rendering. 

iriXu-  is  a  favourite  word  with  Jn.,  as  with  Mk.  It  is  used 
of  going  back  to  a  place,  as  it  is  here,  4“  616  10“  rr7  1833-  88 
194-9  20“.  AB*rA  omit  mfAtv,  but  ins.  *<BaCDLTbW®  fam. 
13  with  the  O.L.  and  Old  Syriac  vss. 

4.  eBti  8i  aSriv  ktX.,  sc.  “  He  had  to  go  through  Samaria,” 
unless  He  wished  to  make  a  detour.  Josephus  mentions 
(An It.  xx.  6.  1)  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Galilaeans  going 
to  Jerusalem  to  pass  through  Samaria,  this  being  the  direct 
route  (cf.  Lk.  9s1- 52).  But  apparently  Jesus  did  not  start 
from  Jerusalem,  but  from  Jericho  (cf.  3”);  and  the  road  that 
He  took  was  probably  the  north-western  road  from  thence 
to  Ai  and  Bethel,  where  He  would  strike  the  great  northern 
road  used  by  caravans. 

does  not  stand  here  for  any  Divine  necessity,  although 
Jn.  often  uses  it  thus  (see  on  z4  314). 

Discourse  at  the  well  with  the  Samaritan  woman  (w.  5-26) 

0.  Xuxdp.  “  Near  to  the  plot  of  ground  (x^plov,  cf.  Mt. 
26“)  that  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph,”  i.e.  to  the  E.  of  Shechem 
(Gen.  3318  48®®),  the  modem  Nablds.  Some  have  thought 
that  Sychar  and  Shechem  are  identical,  but  they  have  been 
distinguished  since  Eusebius.  Sychar  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  village  'Askar  ft)  having  displaced  K,  a 
linguistic  change  which  is  also  observable  in  the  Arabic  form 
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TOO  Taicw/3.  o  ovr  ’IijiroCs  k«c (nriaems  in  ri}s  oSonropta:  foadc&ro 
ourus  «rl  tjj  iryyjj-  uipa  rpt  <os  firry.  7.  ipyyrai  ywrj  Ik  t%  Safui- 

of  Ascalon).  ’Askar  is  situated  about  five  furlongs  N.E.  of 
Jacob’s  Well.1 

E.  A.  Abbott  finds  Sychar  in  the  root  hat?,  “drunken¬ 
ness  ” ;  i.e.  it  is  an  opprobrious  name  for  Shechem  (cf.  Isa.  281) : 
this,  he  suggests,  is  suitable  to  the  moral  of  the  dialogue,  which 
has  to  do  with  drinking.3  But  there  is  no  need  to  find  such 
subtle  and  obscure  allegory  in  a  place-name. 

6.  KKoiruxiuJs.  The  verb  is  used  again  by  Jn.  only  at 
v.  38.  iSonropt'a  appears  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  only  at 
z  Cor.  n“. 

fuaWJtTo,  “He  was  seated”;  cf.  n*°  2c1*.  no 0«'{o/uu  in 
the  N.T.  is  always  used  in  a  dvrative  sense.  T*  has  the  unique 
variant  cxaBumv. 

•3tus  may  mean  “  just  as  He  was,”  sc.  without  waiting  to 
select  a  place  deliberately;  but  more  probably  it  refers  to 
kckmtoikuis  fie  rys  oSouropta?,  “  tired  with  His  joumey,  He  was 
seated  by  the  well.”  Cf.  1  Kings  27  for  a  somewhat  similar 
use  of  ovrun.  ovriiis  is  omitted  here  in  some  cursives  and  in 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  vss. 

For  KCKomauis,  see  on  114  for  Jn.’s  emphasis  on  the  true 
humanity  of  Jesus.  He  saw  nothing  in  speaking  of  Jesus  as 
“  tired  ”  which  was  inconsistent  with  His  oneness  with  Him 
of  whom  the  prophet  wrote,  “The  Everlasting  God,  the  Lord, 
fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  ”  (Isa.  40s8). 

“Jacob’s  Well”3  is  at  a  fork  in  the  northern  road  to 
Samaria;  one  branch,  the  ancient  caravan  road,  going  N.E.  to 
Scythopolis,  the  other  going  W.  by  Nablfls  and  thence  N.  to 
Engannim.  The  well  is  about  too  feet  deep,  and  at  the  bottom 
the  water  collects,  probably  by  infiltration.  The  double  title 
iryyy  (v.  6)  and  <fipcap  (w.  11,  12)  is  thus  explicable.  Why 
any  one  should  have  taken  pains  to  sink  a  deep  pit,  when  there 
is  abundance  of  water  both  at  Nablus  and  ’Askar,  we  cannot 
tell;  any  more  than  we  can  explain  why  a  woman  should  come 
half  a  mile  from  ’Askar  to  draw  water  which  she  could  have 
got  in  the  village.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  well  is  there,  and 
probably  has  been  there  since  the  days  of  Jacob.  In  the 
absence  of  knowledge  of  the  exact  position  of  the  woman’s 

1  See,  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  site,  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geogr.  of 
Holy  Land,  ch.  18. 

■IJ.,  1801. 

*  For  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  tradition  that  the  well 
of  Sychar  was  "  Jacob’s  Well,”  cf.  Pal.  Explor.  Fund  Quarterly  State¬ 
ment,  April  1910,  p.  131. 
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(Ik  tt}s  lajiapia?:  cf.  I41). 


pias  bvTXrjoai  uStop.  X«y«i  avryj  6  TijtroSs  Ads  po t  irtlv,  8.  oi  yap 
paSrpoX  avrav  airtXrjXvSturav  tit  rijv  TroXtv,  tva  Tpo^as  aynptltraxriv. 

house,  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  motive  which  drew 
her  to  this,  which  was  even  then  a  sacred  well,  rather  than  to  the 
‘Ain  at  ’Askar. 

“  It  was  about  the  sixth  hour,”  that  is,  about  noon  (see 
on  i.  39),  the  natural  time  to  rest  while  the  sun  was  at  its  height. 
The  account  given  by  Josephus  of  Moses  resting  by  a  well  in 
Midian  (Ex.  2“)  provides  a  striking  parallel  :  naOto-OtU  art 
Tivos  ppiaros  «  toC  kotov  mu  rijt  raXaivtapiat  r/ptptt  pta-qpfSplas 
o5otjv  oi  Troppm  rijs  iroXtms  (An//.  It.  xi.  1).  As  in  the  Gospel 
story,  Moses  was  sitting  by  the  well  at  midday,  weary  with 
his  journey,  when  the  women  came  to  draw  water  for  their 
flocks.  No  doubt,  the  usual  time  for  this  was  in  the  evening, 
but  there  is  no  improbability  in  water  being  drawn  sometimes 
at  noon,  as  Josephus  represents  it,  and  as  Jn.  says  that  the 
woman  came  to  do. 

7.  “A  woman  of  Samaria”  (Ik  rfis  lajiapias :  cf.  I14). 
In  later  days  she  was  commemorated  as  St.  Photina,  on 
March  20. 

For  dirkew,  the  regular  word  for  drawing  water  from  a 
well,  see  on  2®-  *  above. 

Bds  pot  irtw.  So  tt*B*C*DL;  the  rec.  has  jr«iv.  This  is 
a  common  Greek  constr. ;  cf.  Xen.  Cyrop.  vil.  i.  1,  t(£  Si  Kvpy 
.  .  .  TrpoayveyKav  Ippayeiv  mu  jrtetv,  and  see  V.  33. 

8.  0!  yip  pa()t]T<u  aiTofi  ktX.,  “  For  His  disciples  had  gone 
into  the  city  (rr.  Sychar,  w.  5,  39)  to  buy  food.”  Had  they 
been  with  Him,  they  would  have  been  the  natural  persons 
to  draw  water  for  their  Master,  and  He  would  not  have  had 
need  to  ask  of  a  stranger.  Probably  they  carried  with  them 
an  avrXppa,  or  skin-bucket,  as  part  of  their  travelling  equip¬ 
ment,  in  which  water  could  be  drawn.  The  woman  notices 
that  Jesus  has  no  SvrXripa  (v.  ir). 

We  do  not  know  which  of  His  disciples  were  with  Jesus 
on  this  journey  (see  on  2s),  or  how  many  there  were.  See 
further  on  v.  18. 

Syr.  sin.  places  this  clause  in  its  chronological  order  after 
mjyp  (v.  6),  a  rearrangement  of  the  text  made  for  the  sake  of 
clearness; 1  but  the  use  of  parenthesis  is  quite  in  Jn.’s  style 
(see,  e.g.,  2*). 

rpo^ds,  victuals,  only  here  in  pi.  number. 

That  the  disciples  should  buy  victuals  in  a  Samaritan  town 
shows  that  the  barrier  between  Jew  and  Samaritan  was  not 
impassable.  The  rule  as  to  food  seems  to  have  varied  from 
1  See  Introd.,  p.  xxvii, 
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9.  \tyti  otv  avrw  r)  yvnj  rj  %apaptins  IIt«  irti  ‘IotjScuos  ujv  1 rap’  ipov 
rriiy  antis  ywancos  Sa/iapctTi&w  080175  ;  oi  yip  ow^pfiv rai  TavSatot 
Sa/iapuraiv.  10.  airtKpCOr)  Tyo-ous  Kai  tlirtv  aurj  Ei  fiSecs  Trjy  81 0ptS.11 

time  to  time.  One  Rabbinical  precept  is,  “  Let  no  man  eat 
the  bread  of  the  Cuthseans,  for  he  that  eateth  their  bread  is  as 
he  that  eateth  swine’s  flesh  ”  (M.  Shebhiith,  viii.  to),  and 
Samaritan  wine  was  forbidden  to  a  Jew.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  “  the  victuals  of  the  Cuthseans  are  permitted  if  not 
mixed  with  wine  or  vinegar”  Gerus.  Ab.  Zar.  v.  4),  and  their 
unleavened  bread  was  allowed  (Bab.  Kidd.  76a).1  There  was 
continuous  traffic  of  Jews  through  Samaria — from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  and  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee — and  it  is  unlikely, 
except  at  moments  of  intense  theological  excitement,  that  a 
hungry  traveller  would  have  scrupled  to  buy  bread  in  a 
Samaritan  village,  or  that  a  Samaritan  villager  would  have 
scrupled  to  sell  it. 

9.  nSs  oi  ’louSaios  mk  ktX.  The  Samaritan  woman  affects 
surprise — for  her  words  are  ironical— that  a  Jew  should 
ask  her  for  water.  There  was  nothing  strange  in  asking  a 
woman  for  water,  as  it  was  women  who  generally  drew  it  from 
the  wells;  cf.  Gen.  241?,  However  bitter  the  feeling  between 
Jew  and  Samaritan,  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  draught  of  cold 
water  in  the  noontide  heat  would  be  likely  to  be  refused  by 
either  to  other.  It  was  counted  the  mark  of  a  wicked  man 
“  not  to  have  given  water  to  the  weary  to  drink  ”  Qob.  2a7); 
and  the  precept  of  kindness  was  universal :  “  If  thine  enemy  be 
thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink  ”  (Prov.  25s1).  Yet  the  woman 
makes  her  little  gibe — half-jest,  half-earnest — recalling  to  Jesus 
the  old  feud  between  Jews  and  Samaritans.  She  recognised 
Jesus  as  a  Jew,  perhaps  by  His  dress  or  perhaps  by  His  manner 
of  speech  (cf.  Mt.  2673).  The  narrative  does  not  say  explicitly 
that  she  granted  the  request  of  Jesus,  Aos  pot  iriiv,  but  the 
reader  is  intended  to  understand  that  she  did  so. 

The  explanatory  comment  ofi  y4p  avrxpurrai  ‘louSatoi 
lapapeiTcus,  “  for  Jews  do  not  treat  familiarly  with  Samari¬ 
tans,”  is  omitted  by  R*D  ab  e,  but  it  must  be  retained  with 
«*ABCLTbWN@.  <nrfxpaadai  does  not  Occur  again  in  N.T., 
but  it  appears  in  Ignat.  Magn.  3,  vpiv  Si  *p«r a  pi)  wyxpSoeat 
rjj  rjXtKia  tqv  t7rw*ojrQK,  1 1  it  becomes  you  not  to  presume  upon 
the  youth  of  your  bishop,”  to  treat  him  with  undue  familiarity. 

If  <rvv)(p!l>vTaL  is  translated  “  have  dealings  with,”  coutun/ur, 
the  comment  would  not  be  accurate;  for  although  Jews  and 
Samaritans  were  intolerant  of  each  other  (cf.  Lk.  9“,  Jn.  818), 
of  necessity  there  was  much  business  intercourse.  As  v.  8 

1  See,  for  these  Talmudical  references,  D.C.G.,  s.v.  "  Samaria." 
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TOV  ®cov,  *a(  TIS  fVTtv  o  \eyav  <rot  Ads  pot  rritv,  <ru  &v  ^rrjo-as 
avrov  «w  cW«v  Zv  rot  J8 ap  £*v.  II.  X4ytt  ainp  rj  ywrf  K«ip«c, 

indicates,  Jews  could  trade  with  Samaritans,  as  indeed  they 
could  do  with  heathen  {cf.  Neh.  13**). 

The  comment  is  not  that  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  but  of 
the  evangelist,  and  is  quite  in  his  manner  (cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxiv). 

10.  iirtKp.  km  «lw.  For  the  constr.,  see  on  iM. 

<i  ^?€lS  -rt|K  Sup.  ktX.,  “  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God  5 
cf.  81*.  taped,  a  free  gift,  occurs  in  the  Gospels  adverbially 
(Mt.  io8),  and  is  always  used  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  a  divine 
gift.  It  refers  here  to  the  “  living  water  ”  mentioned  in  the 
next  sentence,  i.c.  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (which  Scoped 
always  indicates  in  the  Acts).  Some  commentators  have 
referred  to  31*,  and  have  interpreted  it  of  the  gift  which  God 
gave  of  His  Son,  and  the  revelation  of  salvation  through  Him. 

Tts  bnv  4  Xdyui-  croc.  The  woman  had  taken  Him  for 
a  Jew.  But  He  was  no  ordinary  Jew,  and  if  she  had  under- 
stood  who  He  was,  she  would  have  been  the  suppliant  (cri  4v 
n tv] eras  aurc5o,  “It  is  you  who  would  have  asked  Him),  and 
He  would  have  granted  her  request  (cf.  Mt.  y7)]  He  would 
have  given  her  “  living  water.” 

cSuiciy  or  croc  cJ8up  (uv.  This  saying  was  paradoxical  in 
its  form,  like  the  saying  with  which  the  attention  of  Nico- 
demus  was  arrested  (3*).  The  woman  did  not  understand  it 
(v.  11),  nor  could  she  have  been  expected  to  do  so.  But  Jesus 
is  here  following  the  method  by  which  He  was  accustomed 
to  convey  instruction  to  simple  people  who  were  willing  to 
learn;  and  the  discourse  which  follows  may  be  particularly 
compared  with  6Mt.  The  plan  of  these  instructions,  for  which 
there  are  Synoptic  parallels,  has  been  discussed  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  cxi. 

JScap  jur.  “  Living  water  ”  is  water  issuing  from  a  spring 
or  fountain,  unlike  the  water  in  Jacob’s  Well,  which  was  due  to 
percolation  and  rainfall,1  being  collected  in  a  kind  of  cistern 
or  pit  (to  tfiptap,  v.  12).  This  was  good  water,  but  had  not 
the  virtues  of  “  running  ”  or  “  living  ”  water,  such  as  was 
always  preferred,  especially  for  purposes  of  purification  (Gen. 

Lev.  14s,  Num.  19”). 

Water  was  full  of  symbolism  to  Eastern  thought,  and  in 
the  O.T.  it  is  often  symbolic  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  which  is 
the  source  of  life.  Thus  “  the  law  of  the  wise  ”  is  iryyij  fays 
(Prov.  13“ ;  cf.  Prov.  1417).  The  Son  of  Sirach  declares  that 
he  that  possesses  the  law  shall  obtain  wisdom:  “  with  bread 
of  understanding  shall  she  feed  him,  and  give  him  water  of 
1  SeeD.C.G.  ii.  40a. 
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ovTtdrrXrjfm  Koi  to  4>piap  Irrly  paOt'  rrodev  oBv  to  v&op 
to  (ay;  lx,  prj  <rv  putav  el  roS  7reTpos  rjpSrv  *1  uku/J,  os  ISayty  fjplv 

wisdom  to  drink  ”  (Ecclus.  15s-  “).  Zechariah’s  vision  of  hope 
is  that  “  living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem  ”  (Zech,  148; 
cf.  Esek.  471,  Joel  318),  i.e.  that  in  the  glorious  future  the 
blessings  of  the  Law  shall  be  extended  far  and  wide.  The 
promise  of  Isaiah  (ia#)  is  “  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of 
the  wells  of  salvation,”  a  passage  specially  parallel  to  the 
declaration  of  Christ  here. 

“  If  thou  hadst  known  who  it  is  that  speaketh  to  thee,  thou 
wouldest  have  asked  Him,  and  He  would  have  given  thee  living 
water.”  To  appreciate  the  depth  of  this  saying,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  according  to  the  O.T.,  it  is  Yahweh  Himself 
who  is  the  Fountain  of  living  waters  (Ps.  36*,  Jer.  2“  1718;  cf. 
Cant.  4“  where  the  mystic  Bride  is  described  as  ^piop  vSaros 
££vros).  So  also  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  river  of  the  Water  of 
Life  proceeds  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  (Rev. 
221;  cf.  Rev.  717).  Thus  the  statement  of  Jesus  to  the  Woman 
of  Samaria  that,  had  He  been  asked,  He  would  have  given 
her  living  water,  implies  His  claim  to  be  One  with  the  Lord  of 
the  O.T.  prophets,  who  is  alone  the  Source  and  Spring  of  the 
living  waters  which  refresh  the  soul  and  assuage  the  spiritual 
thirst  of  men.  See  further  on  v.  14. 

Note  that  Jesus  does  not  call  Himself  the  Living  Water, 
although  He  calls  Himself  the  Living  Bread  (6®1).  It  is  from 
Him  that  the  Living  Water  proceeds,  for  this  is  the  symbol  of 
the  Spirit  which  He  was  to  send  (7M). 

_  There  is  no  exact  parallel  in  Philo  to  this  doctrine  of  the 
Living  Water  which  flows  from  the  Word,  although  the  similar 
idea  expounded  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  10*)  of  the  mystical  meaning 
of  the  Rock  in  the  Desert  from  which  water  flowed  forth  for  the 
refreshment  of  Israel  is  found  in  Leg.  Alleg.  ii.  21  :  y  yet p 

axpoTopos  rrirpn.  rj  rotpta  rov  Otov  imy,  rpr  ixpav  <t<u  rrpmrttrrrjy 
irepev  irrii  twv  iavrov  Svya/ieav,  i(  i$s  jrort£«  Tots  <pi\o0eoK  ^as. 

In  the  Messianic  forecast  of  Isa.  35’  one  of  the  promised 
blessings  was  cJs  ryv  Stifratrar  yijv  x-r/yr/  SSaros,  and  at  v.  26 
below  (where  see  note)  Jesus  is  represented  as  declaring  that 
He  was  Messiah.  See  on  91  for  a  quotation  of  this  Messianic 
passage  by  Justin  Martyr. 

U.  «Jpie.  She  is  impressed  by  the  Speaker,  and  so 
addresses  Him  now  (cf.  vv.  15-19)  in  terms  of  respect  (see  on 
1”).  How  could  He  provide  spring  water,  or  water  of  any 
kind,  without  a  bucket  (avrXrjpa  ;  cf.  v.  8)  P 

For  4»f>fap  and  its  depth,  see  on  v.  6.  The  broken  constr. 
evrf  .  .  .  xa(  is  found  only  once  again  in  N.T.,  at  3  Jn.10. 
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T'o  thplap,  ml  oir'm  it  «*ro3  cVtcv  «J  oi  viol  aOraS  ml  rh  Ofap* ira 
avrouj  13.  irtxpC&r,  T^trow  mil  ftircv  awtf  Has_  4  iruw  Ac  tov 
iSarm  roirov  S.^U  ttcUuV  14.  «*  *  tv  «D  «  tou  vSaros  «8  cyw 

VyH  afirfi  A  yurn.  B,  -with  the  Coptic  Q  and  Syr.  sin., 
omits  yywy;  but  ins.  ttcACDLTbW0. 

13.  It  could  not  be  from  the  well,  that  Jesus  would  provide 
living  water.  Whence  then  could  He  get  it?  Even  Jacob 
got  water  for  himself  and  his  household  from  this  well.  Was 
the  Speaker  greater  than  Jacob,  who  had  to  draw  the  water 
from  the  well  like  any  one  else  ?  .  . 

all  oil  |1«W  «t  ToC  lrarpAs  ijpfiv  land? ;  See  6  and  cf.the 
similar  question  put  by  the  Jews  (8s8),  "  Art  thou  greater  than 
our  father  Abraham  ?  ”  .  . 

“  Our  father  Jacob.”  The  Samaritans  claimed  descent 
from  Joseph,  through  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Josephus, 

AntU  IhL^jur  t4  Vop.  Field  compares  Pausan.  iiL  25*  3  : 
Itrri  Si  ip  tq  nvppt'xv  <t>P™P  *»  ri)  ayopy,  Wcu  S«  <r<f>urt  top 

^^IpeuiuaW  a  word  occurring  nowhere  else  in  the  Greek  Bible. 
Ti  BpWara  means  “cattle,”  a  usage  of  which  Wetstein  gives 
many  instances;  etymologically,  it  might  include  also  Jacob  s 
servants  or  retainers,  all  who  were  fed  by  him. 

13  14.  Jesus  explains  to  the  puzzled  woman  that  He  does 
not  speak  of  ordinary  spring  water.  Those  who  drink  of  it  will 
thirst  again  ;  but  the  Living  Water  satisfies  eternally  (oi  ri 
Suli>i<m  tit  Tiv  alum  :  cf.  6“).  The  parallels  between  this 
discourse  and  that  of  6asl-  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Introduc- 

0I14P  “  It  shall  become  in  him  a  fountain  of  water  springing 
up  unto  eternal  life.”  In  v.  10  the  thought  is  of  God  as  the 
Eternal  Fountain;  but  it  was  also  a  Hebrew  thought  that  the 
man  who  has  assimilated  the  Divine  Wisdom  becomes  himself, 
as  it  were,  a  fountain  from  which  streams  of  the  water  ot  hie 
proceed.  Thus  the  promise  of  Isa.  58^  is.  Thou  sbalt  be 
like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  waters  fail  not.  Schoettgen 
quotes  an  apposite  saying  from  the  Talmud:  ‘  Quando  homo 
se  convertit  ad  dominum  suum,  tanquam  fons  aquis  units 
impletur,  et  fluenta  eius  egrediuntur  ad  omms  generis  homines 
et  ad  omnes  tribus.”  And  similarly  Wetstein  quotes  from 
Tanchuma,  f.  17.  1  :  “  Unde  Abrahamus  didicit  legem  ?  R. 
Simeon  filius  Jochai  dixit;  bini  renes  eius  tanquam  binae 
lagenae  aquarum  factae  sunt,  ex  quibus  lex  promanavit. 

The*  passage  in  Ecclus.  24s1"*1  about  the  Divine  Wisdom 
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Smo-u  avru,  oi  pi)  Su^ijcrfl  fis  TOP  aiwra,  dWa  to  vSu>p  0  Suirrm 
airra  ■ymjo’erat  Ip  airra  2-jjyy  JSaT 05  aWofiipav  *is  almpLOP. 

presents  some  parallels  to  these  thoughts.  The  stream  of  the 
waters  of  Wisdom  comes  originally  from  God :  ‘ 1  Her  thoughts 
are  filled  from  the  sea,  and  her  counsels  from  the  great  deep  ” 
(v.  29).  Of  the  wise  man  increasing  in  wisdom  it  may  be 
said,  “  My  stream  became  a  river,  and  my  river  became  a  sea  ” 
(v.  31) ;  these  waters  of  Wisdom  lose  themselves  at  last  in  the 
same  eternal  Ocean  whence  they  sprang.  Cf.  Ps.  36*  napd 
trot  Tnyyy  £«»ys.  The  water  of  life  is,  as  Jesus  says  here,  iu|y*i 
u&aTos  dXXop^ou  els  S«V  ahSTLcv,  leaping  forth  to  eternal  life. 
C.  Wesley  puts  it  all  in  familiar  words: 

"Thou  of  life  the  Fountain  art. 

Freely  let  me  take  of  Thee ; 

Spring  Thou  up  within  my  heart. 

Rise  to  all  eternity." 

The  verb  SAAopm  does  not  seem  to  be  applied  elsewhere 
to  the  action  of  water.  But  water  in  this  passage  is  symbolic  of 
the  Spirit  (cf.  738f-);  and  “  SXhopat  or  e^dXAopat  in  LXX  is 
applied  to  the  action  of  a  ‘  spirit  of  God,’  forcing  its  way  or 
falling  violently  on  Samson,  Saul,  and  David.”  1  It  may  be, 
therefore,  as  E.  A.  Abbott  has  suggested,  that  ahXofievm  is 
used  here  with  special  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
vehement  like  that  of  rushing  waters.  If  that  be  so,  «is  (ai/v 
ailiptov  expresses  the  purpose  of  this  spiritual  torrent  of  grace; 
it  is  “  with  a  view  to  eternal  life.” 

There  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  this  passage  in  Ignatius, 
Rom.  7,  vSwp  Si  t&p  sal  AaXoSv  f  ip  «po«,  where  Lightfoot 
supposes  the  MS.  reading  to  be  a  corruption  of  vB< op  Si  £&p  mi 
a\Xo/icpop.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  also  a  trace  of  it  in 
Justin  ( Tryph .  69).  Commenting  on  Isa.  3s7  he  says:  mryi 
vSotos  £a»-TOS'  ?rapa  Oeov  .  .  .  av tflXvtrcv  (p.€.  has  gushed  forth) 
ofrros  6  Xpioros.  Cf .  also  Tryph.  1 14,  and  see  on  738. 

Verses  10  and  14am  quoted  explicitly  in  Pistis  Sophia,  c.141. 

In  one  important  particular,  at  least,  the  promise  of  Jesus 
about  the  Living  Water  transcends  what  is  said  about  the 
Water  of  Wisdom  by  the  Son  of  Sirach.  “  They  that  drink 
me  shall  yet  be  thirsty”  are  the  words  of  Ecclus.  24s1;  the 
spiritual  thirst  is  insatiable,  so  far  as  the  Hebrew  sage  knew. 
But  Jesus  said:  “  Whosoever  shall  drink  of  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst  ”  (cf.  6“).  To  him  who  has 
appropriated  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  there  is  no  sense  of 
imperfection  in  the  Divine  gift,  no  dissatisfaction  with  it  as 
insufficient.  The  Living  Water  is  always  quickening,  always 
1  Abbott,  Dial.  2315;  cf.  Judg.  !4*-«  15“  1  Sam.  10“  16“ 
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1 5.  Acy«  irpos  ainov  fj  yunj  Kvpit,  Sos  )iot  touto  to  v&op,  fvn  py 
Siij/iL  ptjol  tpx<vpt u  ivOaSt  dvrXetv.  16.  A4yfi  airrfi  "Yirayt  Qtamprov 


flowing  in  correspondence  with  human  need.  As  Bengel  puts 
it:  “  ubi  sitis  occurrit,  hominis  non  aquae  defectus  est.”  The 
promise  of  Jesus  is  that  those  who  “  thirst  after  righteousness 
shall  be  filled  ”  (xopToo-ftJcrovTot,  Mt.  s®). 

with  4k  toB  Karos  ou  tyii  5ii™  ainy  cf.  o  apTOS  ov  cyi  8(u<ru> 

of  6sl.  KDTbWN,  with  the  Lat.  and  Syr.  vss.  generally, 
insert  #yii  before  the  second  S<i<rw;  but  om.  ABCLTA®. 

els  r&t  aiura,  “  for  ever.”  This  is  a  common  phrase  in  the 
LXX  and  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.;  but  it  is  especially 
frequent  in  Jn.  (651-  “  8s5-  ”• "  10s8  n26  1284  13®  1418,  1  Jn.  2", 
2Jn.*). 

The  phrase  els  ouinov  first  appears  in  4  Macc.  is8, 
where  a  mother  prefers  to  the  temporal  safety  of  her  sons  rrjv 
twrtfitiav  ,  .  .  rtjv  <ru£owr av  els  auovtov  £<mjv  Kara  6t6v.  It 
appears  again  in  Jn.  4s8  6”  12“  Rom.  5s1,  1  Tim.  i“,  and 
Jude81,  and  in  each  case  the  reference  is  to  the  future  life,  the 
life  after  death  (see  note  on  318). 

16.  Xfyci  wpos  nMr.  For  the  constr.,  see  on  28.  For  Kvpu, 
cf.  v.  11. 

80s  pot  TOUTO  ri  JSwp.  Cf.  6s4  80s  jj/j-ty  Toy  Spray  toutov. 

The  woman  did  not  understand  Jesus’  words  about  the  Water 
which  assuages  thirst  for  ever;  and  her  reply  is  a  puzzled 
request:  “  Give  me  this  water,  that  I  may  not  be  thirsty,  and 
need  not  come  hither  continually  to  draw  from  the  well.”  She 
speaks  half  in  irony;  for  she  does  not  believe  in  any  rjpi 
vSutot  such  as  Jesus  had  incomprehensibly  spoken  of  as  being 
“  in  ”  the  recipient  of  His  gift. 

The  rec.  text  has  ipxmpai  with  ACDWrA® ;  but  K*B 
support  Si4pXuptu.  As  Field  points  out,  SiepX<»pat  may  have 
arisen  from  a  mistake  in  transcribing  wHieepiwMAi ;  but  in 
any  case  the  prep.  Sta  does  not  add  special  force  to  the  verb 
here  (cf.  Lk.  215). 

Ivo  pi]  Su|iu  ktX.  For  JW  with  the  pres,  subj.,  cf.  6®,  1  Jn.  i* 
2”  5®- 


18.  The  exact  bearing  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  “  Go,  call 
thy  husband,  and  come  hither,”  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Per¬ 
haps  the  woman  was  going  off,  after  her  last  retort,  and  Jesus 
bade  her  come  back  again  with  her  “  husband,”  as  He  wished 
to  carry  on  His  ministry  at  Sychar  (v.  39).  He  had  observed 
her  intelligence,  and  He  knew  her  need.  Another  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  words  is  that  Jesus  wished,  by  mentioning  her 
“  husband,”  to  recall  her  to  a  sense  of  her  sad  condition,  that 
thus  the  way  might  be  opened  for  a  fuller  presentation  to  her 


TOY  Svipa  trov  Kat  iXSi  ivBaSi.  1 7.  &mKp(6rj  rj  yvvi)  K<u  fhrtv 
Ovk  SvSpa.  Aeyei  av rjj  o  Tytrols  KaXSs  ttircs  Sri  'AvSpa  ovk 
?X<“'  18.  rim  yap  avSpas  foxes,  *al  vw  ov  ?x«s  ovk  arrtv  <rou 
itnjp’  TOUTO  aXij&s  c XpyjKas.  1 9.  Atyti  aunji  yj  yvyrj  Kvptt,  Btapit 

of  His  message.  We  cannot  in  any  case  assume  that  more 
than  a  fragment  of  the  conversation  has  been  preserved,  and 
much  that  was  said  is,  no  doubt,  omitted  in  the  narrative  of 
Jn.  (see  on  v.  18). 

For  the  verb  ivdyEiv,  see  on  i6?;  and  for  the  aor.  imper. 
fyiyr\oav,  see  on  28. 

17.  Kol  etirev.  So  st'ADLNTA®,  but  BCW  Syr.  sin.  and 
Syr.  cur.  add  evr$. 

The  woman,  by  this  time,  feels  that  she  is  in  the  presence  of 
One  to  whom  she  cannot  lie,  and  she  confesses,  “  I  have  no 
husband.”  Jesus  gently  shows  her  that  He  knows  all  about 
that,  and  about  her  past.  “  You  had  five  husbands,  and  he 
whom  thou  hast  now  is  not  thy  husband.”  Jn.  frequently  lays 
stress  on  the  power  which  Jesus  had  of  reading  men’s  hearts 
(cf.  i48,  2s4*  “).  If  the  report  of  His  words  here  is  precise.  He 
showed  more  than  natural  insight,  and  this  the  evangelist 
evidently  means  to  suggest.  But  (see  on  v.  18)  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  record  of  this  conversation  probably  depends 
on  the  subsequent  report  of  the  woman  (v.  27),  and  in  regard 
to  some  details  she  may  have  confused  what  her  own  guilty 
conscience  told  her  with  what  Jesus  saw  in  her  face.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  have  had  five  husbands  in  succession  would  be 
an  unusual  experience,  and  the  woman  may  have  been  notorious 
for  the  number  of  her  marriages.  But  there  is  no  hint  in  the 
narrative  that  Jesus  had  heard  of  her  before,  although  there  is 
nothing  to  exclude  this  possibility. 

18.  -rim  fivSptw.  It  is  remarkable  that  Heracleon  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Origen)  read  t£  SvSpa s,  a  reading  unknown  elsewhere. 
Origen,  himself,  finds  allegory  in  the  number  five,  and  says 
that  it  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  only  recognised 
as  canonical  the  five  books  of  Moses.1 

For  dXr;Ws,  K  has  SX-rjOm. 

Upon  the  words  tt4vt«  yelp  ctvSpas  Skrycs  ktX.  has  been 
built  a  theory  that  the  narrative  of  the  Samaritan  woman  at 
the  well  is  an  allegory  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  the 
woman  is  a  symbol  of  the  Samaritan  people.  It  is  recorded 
(2  Kings  I?141)  that  the  King  of  Assyria  brought  colonists  from 
Babylon,  Cuthah,  Awa,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim,  and  planted 
them  in  Samaria ;  and  that  each  set  of  colonists  brought  with 
them  the  cult  of  their  former  national  deities,  who  were  wor- 
1  Conun.  in  Jn.  (ed.  Brooke),  ii.  271. 
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shipped  side  by  side  with  Yahweh.  Here  then  are  the  five 
“  husbands  ”  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  while  the  husband  who 
was  “  not  a  husband  ”  stands  for  the  spurious  cult  of  Yahweh, 
which  to  the  Jews  was  little  better  than  heathenism.1  But  this 
ingenious  interpretation  will  not  bear  analysis.  It  appears 
from  the  narrative  in  2  Kings  17s0,  31  that  not  five,  but  seven, 
strange  deities  were  introduced  into  Samaria  from  Assyria.* 
Further,  these  were  not  the  objects  of  worship  in  succession, 
but  simultaneously,  so  that  the  supposed  analogy  to  the  suc¬ 
cessive  husbands  of  the  Samaritan  woman  breaks  down.  Again, 
the  allegory  would  imply  that  the  heathen  deities  had  been  the 
legitimate  gods  of  Samaria,  while  Yahweh  whom  she  came  to 
worship  was  not  a  true  “  husband  ”  at  all,  and  that  therefore 
Samaria’s  relation  to  Yahweh  was  that  of  an  illegitimate  and 
shameful  sort,  shame  equally  resting  on  her  and  Him  who  was 
not  her  “  husband.”  No  Christian  writer  of  the  first  century, 
or  of  any  century,  would  have  ventured  to  construct  an  allegoiy 
so  blasphemous  when  its  implications  are  examined.  This 
fancy  may  safely  be  rejected. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  “  he  whom  thou  hast  is  not 
thy  husband  ”  alludes  to  Simon  Magus,  who  had  a  great 
influence  in  Samaria  (Acts  88'11). 

But  the  simplest  interpretation  is  the  best.  The  narrative 
is  a  genuine  reminiscence  of  an  incident  that  actually  happened, 
recorded  many  years  after  the  event,  and  probably — so  far  as 
the  words  of  the  conversation  are  concerned — with  much 
freedom.  That  Jesus  expressed  Himself  so  tersely  and  even 
enigmatically,  to  an  ignorant  woman,  as  the  deep  saying  of 
v.  14  would  suggest,  without  explaining  what  He  said  more 
fully,  is  improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vividness  and 
simplicity  of  the  story  have  the  note  of  actuality.  The  narra¬ 
tive  brings  out  clearly  the  main  features  of  the  interview  be¬ 
tween  Jesus  and  the  woman,  and  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  general 
lines  of  their  conversation. 

When  the  woman  got  back  to  her  friends  (v.  29)  she  re¬ 
ported  in  eager  haste  what  her  experience  had  been,  and  told 
them  what  Jesus  had  said  to  her.  She  may  have  exaggerated 
or  confused  words  here  and  there,  but  that  the  incident  became 
known  to  any  one  was  probably  due  to  her  own  talk  about  it. 
Jesus  seems  to  have  been  alone  with  her  (v.  27),  but  this  is  not 
certain.  If  we  could  suppose  that  one  of  the  disciples  remained 
with  his  Master  at  the  well,  while  the  others  went  into  Sychar 
to  make  their  purchases  (which  would  a  priori  be  probable), 
then  we  should  be  able  to  refer  the  report  of  the  conversation 

*  So  Pfleiderer,  Primitive  Christianity,  iv.  30. 

•Nevertheless,  Josephus  (Antt.  ix.  14.  3)  counts  them  as  pvt. 
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on  jrpo4>rjnj9  et  ov.  20.  oi  TraripK  ijpw  iv  T<f  op«  Tovrtp  Trpotrt- 
Kvvrj<ra.v  *ai  u/teis  Aeycrc  oti  iv  'Itpoo-oXvpots  torlr  6  toxos  ojtoii 

to  the  disciple’s  recollection,  as  well  as  to  the  woman’s  account 
of  it.  And  that  the  disciple  who  remained  with  his  Master  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  evangelist  would  not  surprise  us  if  he 
were  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  who  is  kept  so  much  out  of  sight 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  while  at  the  same  time  his  reminiscences 
are  behind  large  parts  of  it.  But  this  only  can  be  affirmed  with 
certainty,  that  the  woman  told  the  story  to  her  fellow-villagers, 
and  with  such  emphasis  that  many  of  them  “  believed  on  ” 
Jesus,  so  that  He  (and  no  doubt  His  disciples)  stayed  at  Sychar 
for  two  days  (v.  40).  All  the  disciples  who  were  present  (see 
on  v.  8)  must  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  her  report. 

19.  For  Kupie,  see  v.  11,  and  for  the  shades  of  meaning  of 

itupti,  Bcupu  ktX.,  “  Sir,  I  perceive,”  sc.  from  what  you 
have  said,  “that  you  are  a  prophet”  (cf.  9”,  Lk.  7“,  “a 
prophet  ”  not  “  the  prophet  ”).  A  prophet  was  one  who  had 
special  powers  of  insight,  as  well  as  of  foresight.  Cf.  Lk.  7“ 
where  the  Pharisee  objects  that  if  Jesus  were  really  a  prophet 
He  would  have  known  that  the  woman  with  the  cruse  of  oint¬ 
ment  was  a  sinner.  The  Samaritan  woman  was  astonished  at 
the  knowledge  of  her  personal  history  which  Jesus  displayed, 
and,  by  her  reply,  she  virtually  confesses  that  it  is  with  her 
even  as  He  had  said. 

30.  The  woman  diverts  the  conversation  to  another  subject, 
and  proceeds  to  raise  a  theological  difficulty,  either  to  evade  the 
personal  issue,  or  because  she  was  honestly  anxious  to  learn 
what  a  prophet  with  such  wonderful  insight  wornd  say  about 
the  standing  controversy  between  Jews  and  Samaritans. 
Probably  both  motives  affected  her. 

oi  varies  ktX,,  “  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this 
mountain,’’  i.e.  Mount  Gerizim,  at  the  foot  of  which  Jacob’s 
Well  is  situated.  Abraham  (Gen.  127)  and  Jacob  (Gen.  33“) 
had  set  up  altars  at  Shechem;  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
at  Deut.  27*  recorded  the  setting  up  of  an  altar  in  Mount 
Gerizim  (the  true  reading  being  Mount  Ebal) ;  cf.  also  Deut. 
it*9  271*.  After  the  Return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity, 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  parted  company,  and  a  temple  was 
erected  on  Mount  Gerizim  about  400  B.c.  It  was  destroyed 
by  John  Hyrcanus  about  129  b.c.  ;  but  the  odium  theologicum 
grew  more  bitter  thereafter,  and  in  the  first  century  the  hatred 
between  Jew  and  Samaritan  was  ready  to  break  out  at  any 
moment. 

nai  fipets  Xiytn  ktX.,  “  and  you  {.i.e.  the  Jews)  say  that 
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npoo-Kwiiv  8*1.  2 1.  Aeyei  airy  6  'IijtroSs  Uurrttd  pot,  ywtu,  on 

ipxtrai  Sipa  oTt  o5rt  iv  tu  opa  rovrtp  ovrc.  tv  ’lipotroAvpois  vpotncwy- 


jn  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  one  ought  to  worship.”  i  -riiros 
is  “  the  place  (Deut.  12s)  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose 
...  to  put  His  Name  there  ”  (cf.  Deut  162  26s),  but  the  name 
of  the  place  is  not  given  in  the  Books  of  the  Law,  and  the 
Samaritans  recognised  no  later  Scriptures  (as  they  deemed 
them).  Thus  such  passages  as  2  Chron.  6*  712,  Ps.  78*®,  to 
which  Jews  appealed  as  justifying  their  claim  for  Jerusalem 
as  the  appointed  religious  centre,  were  not  recognised  as 
authoritative  by  Samaritans.  For  rowos  as  indicating  the 
Temple,  see  rr18. 

J.  Lightfoot 1  illustrates  this  passage  by  the  following  from 
JSereshilh  Rabba,  §  32  :  “R.  Jochanan  going  to  Jerusalem 
to  pray,  passed  by  Mount  Gerizim.  A  certain  Samaritan, 
seeing  him,  asked  him,  ‘  Whither  goest  thou  ?  ’  ‘I  am,’  saith 
he  ‘  going  to  Jerusalem  to  pray.’  To  whom  the  Samaritan, 
1  Were  it  not  better  for  thee  to  pray  in  this  holy  mountain  than 
in  that  cursed  house  ’  ?  ”  Cf.  Lk.  9s3  and  Jn.  8“ 

The  verb  irpooKVKetr  is  used  absolutely  here  and  at  i2*>; 
it  may  be  followed  either  by  a  dative,  4a-  23  y88  (as  always  in 
Mk.  and  Paul),  or  by  an  accusative,  4s2- 28  (as  in  Lk.  24s2).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  it  occurs  25  times, 
there  is  the  same  variety  of  construction  as  in  Jn.  Cf.  Rev.  5“ 
for  the  same  absolute  use  as  here.2  The  word  always  stands 
in  Jn.  for  divine  worship,  while  elsewhere  it  sometimes  signifies 
no  more  than  respect  (cf.  Mt.  1 and  perhaps  Mt.  82). 

SI.  mvrcirt  pot,  yiirot,  is  read  by  nBC*LW;  the  Tec.  has 
yvvtiL,  TTWTtvaov  pM  (ADNTA®). 

irlortut  pot,  a  unique  phrase  in  the  Greek  Bible,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  what  follows  is  deliberately  said :  the 
more  usual  Apyr  Aptjv  does  not  occur  in  this  chapter  (see  on 
iH).  In  a  monastic  Rule  formerly  ascribed  to  St.  Benedict 
it  was  laid  down  that  no  stronger  form  of  asseveration  than 
this  is  to  be  used  :  “  iuramentum  aliud  nemo  proferat,  nisi 
Ctede  mi  hi,  sicut  in  euangeliis  legimus  dominum  Samaritanae 
affirmasse,  aut  Certe  aut  Sane.”  2 
ytii'u;  see  on  2*. 

IpycTtu  <5pa,  “an  hour  is  coming”:  so  v.  23,  5s*-2* 
*  Hone  Hebr.  iii.  279. 

‘Abbott  (Dint.  1647  B.)  distinguishes  vpomvrttr  with  dat.  as  a 


meaning  to  pros.. 
:  oonstr.  indicating 
really  involved. 


<r*.  followed  by 
of  "  worship." 


*  From  the  document  called  Or  do  qualiter  (Migne,  P.L.  Lxvi.  938), 
an  eighth-century  supplement  to  the  Benedictine  Role. 
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i62,  “• 22.  That  the  phrase  occurs  7  times  exactly  is  noted 
by  Abbott  (Dial.  2625). 

It  is  not  ij  S> pa,  for  the  thought  of  the  inevitableness  of  the 
predestined  hour  (see  on  24)  is  not  present  here;  cf.  Lk.  17“. 

out*  .  .  .  o3t*  ....  “  not  (only)  in  Gerizim  and  not 
(only)  in  Jerusalem.”  These  ancient  rivalries  will  disappear 
when  the  spirituality  of  true  religion  is  fully  realised.  The 
prophets  had  already  taken  this  wide  view.  “  Men  shall 
worship  Yahweh,  every  one  from  his  place,”  was  the  vision  of 
Zephaniah  (211) :  “  in  every  place  incense  is  offered  unto  my 
Name,  and  a  pure  offering,”  was  Malachi’s  forecast  (i11). 
The  words  ascribed  to  Jesus  here  are  in  entire  harmony  with 
His  saying  about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  its  replace¬ 
ment  by  the  spiritual  temple  of  believers  (see  on  212).  Cf. 
Acts  7“  17s4'  “. 

“  The  Father,”  not  as  contrasted  with  “  the  Son  ”  (see 
3“),  but  as  the  Father  of  all  men.  The  Samaritan  woman  had 
referred  to  “our  father  Jacob,”  and  “our  fathers  (who) 
worshipped  ”  in  Gerizim  (w.  12,  20);  but  pride  of  ancestry 
is  to  be  replaced  by  the  thought  of  the  universal  Fatherhood 
of  God,  when  questions  pertaining  to  worship  are  being 
answered. 

o  Iran jp  is  a  very  frequent  designation  of  God  in  Jn. ;  but 
it  nearly  always  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  thought  of  the 
Sonship  of  Christ.  Here,  however,  it  is  rather  “  the  Universal 
Father  perhaps  we  may  compare  S27  i62M-  (see  on  627). 

22.  This  verse  is  an  assertion  of  the  superiority  of  the  Jewish 
religion  to  the  Samaritan,  not  based  on  any  difference  as  to  the 
place  of  worship,  but  rather  on  the  difference  as  to  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Object  of  worship.  “  Ye,”  i.e.  the  Samaritans, 
“  worship  that  which  ye  know  not  ”  (cf.  yv  vptU  ovk  olSart  in 
v.  32).  They  accepted  Yahweh  for  the  true  God,  indeed,  but 
they  knew  little  about  Him.  By  refusing  to  recognise  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  and  psalmists  they  had  shut  themselves 
off  from  all  revelation  of  God  except  that  which  was  contained 
in  the  Law.  The  Athenian  inscription  'AyvSxmv  Ottf  quoted  in 
Acts  17**  provides  no  parallel  to  the  ignorance  of  die  Samaritans. 
The  Samaritans  knew,  as  the  Athenians  professedly  did  not 
know,  the  Name  of  the  God  to  whom  they  erected  their  altar 
on  Mount  Gerizim;  but  their  ignorance  was  an  ignorance  of 
His  character  and  purposes. 

“  We,”  on  the  other  hand,  i.e.  the  Jews,  “  worship  that 
which  we  know  ”  (but  cf.  7“),  the  same  God  as  the  God  of  the 
Samaritans,  but  known  to  Jews  as  He  was  not  known  to 
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Samaritans;  cf.  Ps.  i471,,S0.1  The  Jews  were  the  chosen 
people, 1  ‘  whose  is  the  adoption  and  the  glory  and  the  covenants, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  (of  God),  and  the 
promises  ”  (Rom.  9*).  Paul’s  enumeration  of  their  preroga¬ 
tives  is  not  more  emphatic  than  the  calm  statement,  1 1  We 
worship  that  which  we  know.”  The  woman  of  Samaria  is 
not  permitted  to  suppose  that  the  Speaker  believes  the  Samari¬ 
tan  religion  to  be  as  good  as  the  Jewish,  although  He  tells  her 
that  in  the  future  their  poor  rivalries  as  to  their  respective 
sanctuaries  will  be  disregarded  as  of  no  consequence.  He 
gives  the  reason  why  the  Jewish  religion  is,  and  must  be, 
superior :  rj  rarfu  «  to>v  'ImiSniw  itrrlv. 

rj  vwnjpi'o,  “r he  salvation,”  the  Messianic  deliverance  (see 
on  317),  was  the  central  thought  of  Jewish  national  expectation 
(cf.  Lk.  ”,  Acts  13“- 47).  It  was  to  come  from  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  in  twk  ’louSaiuK,  as  distinct  from  the  other  tribes; 
cf.  Gen.  49l#  (a  passage  which  Samaritans  accepted  as  canonical, 
although  they  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  it  as  Messianic), 
Isa.  59“  (quoted  Rom.  11“).  Later  Judaism  held  firmly  to 
this  conviction  of  Jewish  prerogative.  Cf.  Test,  of  XII.  Pair., 
Dan.  v.  10,  ‘ 1  There  shall  arise  unto  you  from  the  tribe  of 
[Judah  and]  Levi  the  salvation  of  Yahweh”;  see  also  Gad 
viii.  1,  Naph.  viii.  2).  See  further  for  oarijp,  a-arr/pta,  on  4“. 
Here  the  point  is  that  the  Messianic  deliverance  was  to  be  « 
t£iv  ’lovStuW.  For  the  constr.  tlvai  ix  .  .  .  cf.  i*6  782- 62  io16; 
and  for  “  the  Jews  ”  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  see  on  iM. 

The  force  of  ijficis  must  be  observed:  “  We  worship  that 
which  we  know.”  Jesus,  here,  definitely  associates  Himself 
with  the  Jews;  He  is  a  Jew.  Their  God  is  His  God.  Nowhere 
in  the  Gospels  is  there  another  passage  so  emphatic  as  this,  in 
its  assertion  of  the  common  nationality  of  Jesus  and  the  Jews 
who  rejected  Him;  cf.  Mt.  15**.  Here  He  associates  Himself 
with  Jews  in  a  common  worship.  The  plural  olSapty  in  311 
(see  note)  is  not  a  true  parallel  to  this.  See  on  15“. 

,  In  this  verse  are  expressed  the  worthiness  of  Jewish  worship 
and  the  supreme  privilege  of  the  Jewish  race;  but  in  v.  23  we 
have  on  the  other  hand  the  simplicity  of  the  ideal  worship  of 
God  and  the  catholicity  of  true  religion.  Both  aspects  are 
included  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  evangelist  is  not  forgetful 
of  the  debt  which  Christianity  owes  to  Judaism,  while  he  views 
Christianity  sub  specie  aternitatis  as  for  all  men  and  for  all  time. 

2S,  24.  The  repetition  of  to4s  irpooxwovrTas  seems  to  have 
misled  scribes  and  translators,  so  that  there  are  a  good  many 
1  Cf.,  however.  8M. 
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minor  variants,  but  none  calling  for  special  notice.  Syr.  cur. 
exhibits  extraordinary  confusion  here,  for  in  it  v.  24  runs  as 
follows:  “  For  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  those  that  worship  Him 
in  spirit,  and  to  worship  for  them  it  behoves,  even  those  that 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  worship  Him.”  1 

23.  fpxcTai  Spa,  repeated  from  v.  21  (where  see  note),  the 
theme  ot  that  verse,  which  has  been  temporarily  abandoned 
in  v.  22,  being  resumed.  It  is  a  question  whether  nal  wv  lorlr, 
both  here  and  at  5“,  should  not  be  treated  as  an  editorial 
comment  on  the  words  of  Jesus.  But  probably  the  words 
“  and  now  is  ”  are  appended  to  “  an  hour  is  coming,”  to 
obviate  any  misunderstanding.  Jesus  has  told  the  Samaritan 
woman  that  the  old  rivalries  as  to  sanctuary  are  passing  away, 
and  that  in  the  future  “  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  But  that  is  not  confined  to  the 
future;  it  may  be  equally  asserted  of  the  present,  that  true 
worshippers  worship  thus.  See  on  5”. 

For  the  word  dXrjtfu'ds,  “  genuine,”  see  on  1®.  Here  ol 
&X>|9iral  irpo<ntw»]Tai  is  equivalent  to  “  the  genuine  wor¬ 
shippers  ” :  at  whatever  altar  they  worship,  they  worship  Iv 
iweupaTt  sal  AXiggeia. 

The  m>tvp.a.  is  the  highest  in  man,  for  it  associates  him  with 
God  who  is  Spirit.  In  so  far  as  a  man  walks  Kara  mcvpa,  does 
he  realise  the  dignity  of  his  being  (cf.  Rom.  8s).  To  worship 
iv  nvcdpan  is,  then,  to  worship  in  harmony  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  so  to  worship  in  truth  (cf.  i6ls  to  m>fvp.a  rye 
ikySuas).  This  is  a  general  statement,  and  we  must  not 
bring  in  here  thoughts  which  are  peculiar  to  Christian  doctrine, 
because  of  that  fuller  revelation  of  God  which  was  granted  in 
the  Incarnation.  Indeed,  Philo  has  a  passage  precisely 
parallel:  yvrjtrun  [Otpairciat]  Sc  cwriv  a!  ifniyrfi  tytkrpr  real  povrjv 
Ov <r!ar  tfctpovtnjs,  h\y$aav,  sc.  “  Genuine  religious  services  are 
those  of  a  soul  offering  the  plain  and  only  sacnfice,  viz.  truth  ” 
{quod,  det.pot.  insid.  7).  Cf.  Ps.  145“. 

sal  yip  only  occurs  again  in  Jn.  at  4s5;  it  seems  to  mean 
“  for  indeed  ”  (but  cf.  Abbott,  Dial.  2167). 

&  va-njp,  the  Universal  Father;  see  on  v.  at. 

Jqrei,  “seeks.”  It  is  not  only  that  the  true  worshippers 
are  accepted  of  God,  but  that  He  seeks  for  such.  The  approach 

1  See  Burkitt.  Evangelion  da  Mepharreshi,  ii.  219,  and  cf.  Rendel 
Harris,  Cod.  Btza,  p.  246.  who  would  trace  the  error  to  the  Western 
oolometry  of  D. 
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of  man  to  God  is  not  initiated  by  man;  the  first  movement  of 
love  is  on  the  side  of  God.  This  is  the  constant  teaching  of 
Jn.j  cf.  1  Jn.  41®,  and  Jn.  318  6“  151®.  It  is  a  phase  of  that 
doctrine  of  pre-destination  which  underlies  the  Fourth  Gospel; 
see  note  on  314.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  a  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  to  spiritual  worship. 

24.  wceufia  4  0£tSs.  The  spirituality  of  God  was  an  essential 
tenet  of  Judaism  (cf.  1  Kings  8”,  Isa.  31*),  although  all  its 
implications  were  not  recognised.  It  was  a  tenet  common  to 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  but  it  is  here  for  the  first  time  put  into 
three  words,  and  its  bearing  on  the  nature  of  worship  drawn  out. 
The  similar  phrases  o  foot  Itrrtv,  0  6*0 s  iyam)  iartv  (r  Jn. 
i°  48),  show  that  we  must  render  “  God  is  Spirit,”  not  “  God  is 
a  spirit.”  It  is  the  Essential  Being,  rather  than  the  Personality, 
of  God  which  is  in  question. 

The  consequence  of  this,  as  regards  worship,  is  repeated 
from  v.  23.  For  true  worship  there  must  be  affinity  between 
the  Worshipped  and  the  worshipper. 

wei/jwm  ital  AX.n|9eta.  k*  has  the  aberrant  reading  iv 
•Wfugan  iXrjffetas  (from  14"), 

For  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  “worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  ”  from  v.  23,  see  on  31®  above.  Such  refrains  or 
repetitions  are  a  special  feature  of  Johannine  style. 

26.  Little  is  known  about  the  Messianic  doctrine  of  the 
Samaritans,  but  that  they  cherished  Messianic  hopes,  although 
less  clearly  than  the  Jews  did,  is  known  from  other  sources. 
Josephus  {Anti.  xvm.  iv.  1)  tells  of  a  rising  in  Samaria,  quelled 
by  Pilate,  which  was  evidently  due  to  a  kind  of  fanaticism, 
similar  to  that  of  Simon  Magus  in  the  same  district  (Acts  8*) 
who  gave  himself  out  to  be  “  some  great  one." 1  The  Samari¬ 
tan  woman  thought  of  Messiah  as  a  prophet,  like  the  prophet 
foretold  in  Deut.  i8u  (cf.  v.  29  below).  This  was  common 
to  Jew  and  Samaritan,  that  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Revealer  of 
new  truths  about  God  and  man :  St<u>  «X8y|  fscwos,  dray^eXti 
(cf.  _  i6ls)  i]  fj.tr  Jiran-o.  Thus  in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch 
(xlvi.  3)  there  is  a  description  of  the  Son  of  Man  ‘ 1  who  reveals 
all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is  hidden,  because  the  God  of 
spirits  hath  chosen  Him.” 

otSa.  Kcbfam.  13  have  oXSapev. 

The  Samaritan  woman  had  already  confessed  that  Jesus 
was  “  a  prophet  ”  (v.  19);  but  now  she  begins  to  wonder  if  He 
*  Cf.  J  nstin,  A  pol.  j.  53,  for  a  vague  statement  of  Samaritan  doctrine 
as  to  Messiah,  similar  to  Jewish  belief. 
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may  not  be  more.  “  I  know,”  she  says  it  wistfully, 
“  that  Messiah  is  coming;  when  He  comes,  [He  will  declare 
all  things  to  us.”  Her  words  are  almost  a  query;  they  in¬ 
vite  a  further  declaration  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  which  He  gives 
forthwith. 

Messiah  is  here  without  the  article,  and  the  title  may  have 
been  used  as  a  kind  of  proper  name.  At  I41  (where  see  note) 
it  has  the  article,  and  there  as  here  is  explained  by  Jn.  for 
his  Greek  readers  (cf.  1”).  h  \cyip.tvos  is  not  “  which  is 
interpreted  ”  (o  Itrrtv  fitdtppvjrmoiievov,  i41),  but  is  equivalent 
to  “  which  is  commonly  called,”  Xptonfc  being  used  like  a 
roper  name  by  the  time  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written, 
ee,  for  a  similar  usage,  1 i18  and  cf.  5*. 

20.  Jesus  declares  Himself.  “I  who  am  talking  to  you 
(XaXwv)  am  He.”  So,  to  the  blind  man  whose  sight  had  been 
restored,  He  said  6  KaXSn>  p.cr<x  <708  cxctvds  i<mv  (9s7).  The 
usage  of  the  phrase  iy<&  eijn  in  Jn.  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Introduction,  p.  cxx;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  one  of  the 
cases  where,  although  the  predicate  is  not  expressed,  it  is  implied 
in  the  context:  “  I  that  talk  to  you  am  the  Christ.”  See  on 

Nevertheless,  the  phrase  iy<&  el/u  airos  6  \a\u>v  is  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  Yahweh  at  Isa.  52*,  and  it  may  be  that  Jn.  here 
intends  iya  tipu  to  indicate  the  style  of  Deity,  as  at  other  points 
(see  Introd.,  p.  cxxi).  Cf.  esp.  8“ 

fysi  elju,  4  \a\Civ  o-oi,  then,  if  not  an  assertion  of  the 
Speaker’s  Divinity,  is  at  any  rate  an  assertion  of  His  Messiah- 
ship.  That  it  should  have  been  made  so  early  in  His  public 
ministry  is  not  in  accordance  with  what  we  should  gather  from 
the  Synoptists.  Perhaps  Jn.  has  antedated  this  momentous 
declaration;  or  perhaps  it  was  actually  made  on  this  occasion, 
although  unheard  or  unnoticed  by  Peter,  who  may  not  have 
been  present  with  Jesus  on  His  journey  through  Samaria 
(see  on  v.  8  above). 

The  disciples  wonder  (v.  27) 

37.  Iirt  toiitu  ktX.,  “  upon  this  came  His  disciples,”  t.e. 
at  this  point  in  the  story.  «r«  rovr<p  is  not  used  elsewhere  in 
the  N.T.  in  this  sense,  but  the  reading  is  well  attested,  only 
K*D  having  iv  tovtw. 

tfaupatoK,  1 1  began  to  wonder  ”  or  “  kept  wondering.” 
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pera  ywairos  tXaXei'  obSeU  pivroe  cljrtv  Tt  frfrtU  y  rt  XaXcts  per 
avrijs; 

28.  ’kefryiecv  ow  Ttjv  vhplav  afaijs  y  ywrj  xal  AirrjX&v  elf  ryy 
*0X1 v,  ecu  Xiy«i  rots  ivBpmrOK  29.  Aturc  IStrt  avfynnrov  os  driy 
fUK  Ttdrra  4  <iro(ipra‘  pyre  atrrof  loriv  b  Xpurros;  30.  i(y\6 ov  tie 
ryt  itoXcok  xat  ypxorro  irpas  avrov. 

This  is  the  true  reading  («ABCDW@)  as  against  the  rec. 

eOavpeurav. 

To  talk  with  a  woman  in  a  public  place  was  not  consonant 
with  the  grave  dignity  of  a  Rabbi;  Lightfoot  quotes  the 
Rabbinical  precept,  “  Let  no  one  talk  with  a  woman  in  the 
street,  no,  not  with  his  own  wife.” 1 

Yet  the  disciples  had  learnt  by  this  time  that  Jesus  had  good 
reason  for  what  He  did,  and  they  did  not  venture  to  expostulate. 
They  did  not  ask  the  woman  t£  "What  do  you 

want  ?  ”  nor  did  they  ask  Jesus  Tl  XoXcIs  |«t‘  aA-rij? ;  “  Why 
are  you  talking  with  her?”  That  they  did  not  ask  these 
questions,  which  they  were  tempted  to  ask,  is  the  reminiscence 
of  some  one  who  was  of  the  company.  For  piy-roi,  see  on  r  a4’. 

The  Samaritan  woman  tells  her  friends  about  Jesus 
(w.  28-30) 

88.  The  woman  was  so  much  impressed  that  she  went  off 
to  tell  her  friends  in  Sychar.  She  left  her  waterpot,  or  fiSp£a, 
which  was  a  large,  heavy  vessel  (cf.  2*),  behind  her,  as  she 
intended  to  return  speedily.  Probably  it  had  not  yet  been 
filled,  as  she  had  been  engrossed  with  the  conversation  (cf.  v.  7), 
and  it  was  useless  to  carry  it  backwards  and  forwards. 

89.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  men  of  the  village  were 
not  working  in  the  fields,  and  so  she  found  them  readily.  In 
her  excitement,  she  uses  the  exaggerated  language  of  an  un¬ 
educated  woman,  “  Come  and  see  a  man  who  told  me  all 
things  that  ever  I  did.” 

virm  5,  So  kBC*  Syr.  sin.  Syr  cur.,  as  against  iravra  5aa 
of  the  tec.  text  (cf.  v.  39). 

pyre  oSris  io tu<  4  Xpiorrfc;  “  Is  this,  perhaps,  the  Christ  ?  " 
(see  on  v.  25).  Cf.  Mt.  t2**  pyre  oSroc  ioriy  4  uEos  AoveiS ;  and 
Jn.  8 23  (for  the  form  of  sentence)  pyre  Airoxrevtl  lavrov ;  The 
question  is  put  tentatively,  with  just  a  shade  of  hope  that 
the  answer  may  turn  out  to  be  in  the  affirmative.  But  cf. 
18“  and  21s,  where  pyn  introduces  a  question  to  which  it  is 
assumed  that  the  answer  will  be  "  No.” 

80.  We  have  seen  above  (v.  25)  that  the  Samaritans  had 
1  Hot.  Hebr.,  iii.  287. 
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31.  ’Ey  re S  )itra£v  ypelrroiv  avrov  ol  paSyral  Xeyov res  ’Paf3/3ee, 
<4<£ye.  32.  4  Sr  chrev  avrols  *EyBi  fipwriv  ix<o  eftaytev  rjv  vpeis  ovk 

otSare.  33.  tXryov  ow  oi  pathfral  jrpos  AXXijXous  Mij  ns  yveyiecv 

Messianic  hopes.  The  men  of  Sychar  were  so  much  impressed 
by  what  the  woman  told  them  that  they  left  the  village  and 
"  were  coming  ”  (ypxavra)  to  Him.  The  hnpft.  tense  is  used 
as  indicating  that  they  were  on  their  way  while  the  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Jesus  and  His  disciples  which  follows  was  being 
carried  on. 

The  rec.  text  has  ovv  after  AtfjX8ov,  which  is  rejected  by 
ABLrA®.  But  t?NW  have  it,  and  it  would  be  quite  in 
Jm’s  style.  The  omission  of  my  by  a  scribe  after  i£y\6ov 
would  be  a  natural  slip,  eiHXeoNoy  passing  into  elwXeoN. 

The  redundant  4{nX8ov  ix  oocurs  again  8“-  “  io3*,  1  Jn. 
2“;  and  cf.  18“ 

Discourse  with  the  Disciples  (vv.  31-38) 

81.  tr  t<J  fi£Ta(u  ( subaud .  xpbrif),  1 1  in  the  meanwhile,” 
sc.  before  the  Samaritan  villagers  arrived.  There  is  no  exact 
parallel  to  this  use  of  /icrafu  in  the  Greek  Bible;  but  cf. 
Acts  i34*  and  Lk.  81. 

jjprfiw  airiv  xrX.,  "the  disciples  begged  Him,  saying, 
Rabbi,  eat.”  For  ol  paOy me  used  absolutely  of  the  disciples 
who  were  present,  see  on  2*.  For  epwrav,  “  to  beseech,”  cf.  w. 
40,  47.  The  disciples  (see  w.  8,  31)  were  apprehensive  lest 
He  should  be  overcome  by  hunger  and  fatigue  (cf.  v.  6). 

See  on  1®  for  “  Rabbi  ”  as  a  title  of  address. 

82.  Jesus  had  been  fatigued,  but  He  was  sustained  by 
spiritual  support  of  which  the  disciples  did  not  know  (v.  34). 
iyei  and  Ajwis  are  both  emphatic. 

ppSkus  occurs  again  687-  “,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  more 
correct  form  ftpapa  (see  v.  34),  viz.  that  of  the  thing  eaten,  not 
of  the  act  of  eating  (as  in  1  Cor.  84).  The  only  other  occurrence 
of  /S peba-is  in  the  Gospels  is  in  Mt.  61*'  20 ,  where  it  means 
“  rust.” 

88.  The  conversation  pursues  the  course  usual  in  Jn.’s 
narrative.  Jesus  utters  a  profound  saying  (v.  32).  It  is 
misunderstood  and  its  spiritual  meaning  is  not  discerned 
(v.  33).  Then  He  enlarges  the  saying  and  explains  it  to  some 
extent.1 

Here  the  puzzled  disciples  say  to  each  other  (irpis  AXXijXous; 
cf.  1617),  “  Did  some  one  perhaps  bring  Him  something  to 
eat  ?  ” 

1  See  Introd,,  p.  cxi,  as  to  this  method  of  discourse. 
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avriii  cfiayuv ;  34.  Xeyct  avroti  6  TiJtroSs  "E/tov  fipuipa  i<mv  iva 

jrottjVai  ri  BtXrjpa  roC  rrtptj/avToi  pi  wm  rfXttwo-iu  airoS  to  ipyov. 

p(\  Tis  ^Ttypcev  afru  4.ay«k;  For  constr.,  see  on  47;  and  cf. 
v.  29  for  the  form  of  the  sentence. 

34.  is  read  by  BCDLNTWY ;  the  rec.  text  has 

woiS,  with  nATA.  Yet  iroiy<ra>  may  be  due  to  assimilation 
of  tense  with  tcXjujou  which  follows. 

Jesus  answers  the  disciples  by  reminding  them  that  it  was 
in  the  fulfilment  of  His  mission  that  He  had  His  strength  and 
His  joy.  He  had  been  tired  and,  no  doubt,  hungry;  but  the 
joy  of  perceiving  the  receptiveness  of  the  Samaritan  woman  and 
the  eager  welcome  which  the  villagers  gave  Him  was  sufficient 
to  renew  His  vigour  of  body  as  well  as  of  spirit. 

To  do  God’s  will  is  the  supreme  obligation  of  man  at  every 
moment  of  life,  and  to  it  is  attached  the  supreme  reward  (Mk. 
3s6,  Mt.  7a,  Jn.  71?  9s1  and  passim).  The  condition  “  Thy 
will  be  done  ”  (Mt.  610)  governs  all  Christian  prayer,  as  it 
governed  the  prayer  of  Christ  (Lk.  22w,Mt.  z64S)  at  Gethsemane. 
Christ’s  1 1  meat  ”  was  to  do  the  will  of  God,  the  metaphor 
being  similar  to  that  suggested  by  “  Man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God  ”  (Deut.  8s),  which  was 
the  Scripture  thought  that  supported  Him  in  His  Temptation 
(Mt.  44,  Lk.  44);  cf.  Job  2312,  Ps.  ng}m.  It  was  in  Him  that 
the  words  of  the  Psalm,  ‘ 1  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,” 
received  their  complete  fulfilment  (Ps.  4o7,  *,  Heb.  io7). 

Ppifiii  <OTiK  Iva  iroifyrw  ktX.  :  Xva.  has  no  telic  force 
here  (cf.  6“  15s  17s),  “  My  meat  is  to  do,  etc.”  Wetstein 
quotes  a  good  parallel  from  Thucyd.  i.  70  prjre  iopTrfv  S\\o  n 

■fyytitrOai  t)  to  ra  fic ovra  Tpapax. 

Ppapa.  is  found  in  Jn.  only  in  this  verse;  see  above  (v.  32) 
on  fipSttri*.  The  thought  is  one  which  appears  many  times 
in  Jn. ;  e.g.  “  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  me  ”  (5*0),  and  “lam  come  down  from  heaven  not 
to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me  ”  (6s8) ; 
cf.  T4*1  and  Acts  T322. 

tou  ir^pIramSs  p«.  For  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  "  sent  “ 
by  God,  see  on  317. 

koI  t«Xc(u<tu  aurofi  t4  ?pyov,  “  and  to  accomplish  His 
work.”  “  To  do  God's  will  ”  is,  in  a  measure,  within  the  reach 
of  any  man,  but  “  to  accomplish  His  work,”  to  perform  it 
perfectly  and  completely,  was  possible  only  for  the  Son  of  Man. 
This  perfection  of  achievement  bore  witness  to  the  uniqueness 
of  His  mission :  ‘ 1  The  works  that  the  Father  hath  given  me  to 
accomplish  bear  witness  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me  ”  (5*). 
So  at  the  close  of  His  ministry  He  could  say,  “I  have  accom- 
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35.  av\  vpilt  Xey m  on  "Eat.  Tcrpaprpros  cortv  ko!  o  Btpurpbs 
ipgtrai ;  !Soh  Xtytn  ipir,  impart  to  vs  6*p@a\povs  vpSL \v  «al  QtaaaaOi 

plished  the  work  which  Thou  hast  given  me  to  do  ”  (174); 
and  from  the  Cross  came  the  word  TtrcXtorai  (19s0). 

36.  The  illustration  of  the  harvest  used  by  Jesus  to  unfold 
to  the  disciples  the  significance  of  the  incident  just  narrated 
brings  Jn.  into  line  with  the  Synoptists,  who  repeatedly  tell  of 
His  parables  of  the  seed. 

He  was  the  Great  Sower  (cf.  Mk.  41*®-),  and  the  seed  just 
now  sown  in  the  heart  of  the  Samaritan  woman  was  springing 
up  already.  The  harvest  of  souls  at  Sychar  followed  forthwith 
upon  the  sowing,  contrary  to  the  natural  order  in  which  he  who 
wishes  to  reap  must  have  patience  and  wait.  Natural  law  does 
not  always  prevail  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  spiritual  harvest 
was  ready  to  be  reaped  with  joy  (v.  35),  so  that  Sower  and  reaper 
might  rejoice  together  (v.  36).  But  the  reaping  would  not  be 
for  Him.  It  was  the  apostles  who  were  to  reap  at  a  later  date 
the  harvest  which  originally  sprang  from  the  seed  that  He  had 
sown  in  Samaria. 

T*Tpdp|w>s.  So  ttABCDLNT8®,  as  against  the  rec.  r trpd- 
pprov.  Ttrpaprp'oi  does  not  occur  again  in  the  Greek  Bible, 
although  Ttrpdprp'ov  (used  as  a  substantive)  is  read  by  A  at 
Judg.  19s  2047,  The  meaning  “four  months  long”  is  not 
doubtful,  and  the  words  T*Tpd{iT|xi5s  Arriv  koi  S  dtp lop^s  cpxcrai 
mean  “  the  harvest  comes  in  four  months’  time.”  But 
we  cannot  interpret  this  as  indicating  that  the  harvest  of  the 
fields  of  Sychar  would  not  be  ready  for  four  months  from  the 
date  of  the  interview  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  with  Jesus,  for 
that  would  involve  the  scene  being  laid  in  January  or  early  in 
February.  That  was  the  rainy  season,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  getting  water  to  drink,  such  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  (w.  6,  7).  The  words  oix  fljieis  X^yrre,  “  Do  you 
not  say  ?  ”  which  introduce  the  sentence,  suggest  that  it  was  a 
proverbial  phrase. 

J.  Lightfoot  (Hot.  Hebr.,  in  loc.)  quotes  a  passage  from 
a  Rabbinical  writer,  showing  that  the  agricultural  year  was 
divided  into  six  periods  of  two  months  each,  viz.  seed-time, 
winter,  spring,  harvest,  summer,  and  the  season  of  extreme 
heat,  so  that  the  interval  between  sowing  and  harvest  would  be 
reckoned  roughly  as  four  months,  although  actually  it  might 
be  a  little  longer.  Thus  Jesus  here  reminds  His  disciples  of  a 
rural  saying,  “  Harvest  does  not  come  for  four  months,”  and 
then  he  points  to  the  contrast  with  the  spiritual  harvest  already 
ripe  for  gathering  in  the  hearts  of  the  Samaritan  villagers, 
although  the  seed  had  been  sown  only  that  day. 
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The  words  of  this  proverbial  saying,  with  a  trifling  change, 
form  a  line  of  iambic  verse:1 

rtTpdprjvot  ion  X"  Oeptopi s  <px<rtu. 

If  Jn.  represented  Jesus  as  quoting  Greek  iambics,  then 
there  would  be  some  ground  for  treating  the  narrative  of  c.  4  as 
an  allegory  rather  than  as  an  historical  reminiscence,  freely 
edited.  But  this  would  be  at  variance  with  the  general  lines 
on  which  the  Gospel  is  written.  The  disciples  elsewhere  (see 
on  i*5)  address  Jesus  in  Aramaic,  and  doubtless  He  spoke  in 
the  same  language  to  them.  That  Jn.  should  represent  them 
as  familiar  with  a  Greek  proverb  in  verse  is  incredible.  Further, 
not  only  is  this  proverb  unknown  in  Greek  literature,  but  it 
would  be  hard  for  it  to  have  currency  among  Greeks.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Greeks  had  a  sixfold  division  of  the 
agricultural  year  as  the  Hebrews  had;  and  if  they  did  not 
adopt  this  division,  four  months  would  not  be  as  likely  an 
interval  to  be  contemplated  as  normal  between  seed-time  and 
harvest  as  five  or  even  six  months. 

Again,  in  precedes  rerpdpijyds  ionv  k t\.  in  nABCNT^WA®, 
and  has  to  be  retained,  although  it  is  omitted  by  DL  fam.  13 
Syr.  cur.  But  In  spoils  the  iambic  senartus,  and  yet  it  must 
be  reckoned  with;  for  the  saying  which  Jesus  quotes  as  familiar 
to  the  disciples  is,  “  There  are  yet  four  months  (sc.  from  the 
time  of  sowing),  and  then  comes  the  harvest.” 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  rhythm  of  o  8tpurt 10s 
Zpxtrai  is  an  accident,  and  that  we  are  to  regard  the  whole 
phrase  as  the  Greek  rendering  of  an  Aramaic  agricultural 
proverb.  See  514  for  another  accidental  Greek  verse. 

With  the  paratactic  constr.  In  Ttrpdprjms  iorw  nal  6 
Otpurfiot  tpx<rai,  Milligan2  compares  the  illiterate  P  Par.  1814 
fn  Svo  yptpas  ixpptv  k<u  tfOdooptv  <!s  HyW<n. 

ISot)  \iyu  J|uc.  £8ou  is  unusual  in  Jn.,  occurring  again  only 
in  1632  19*  (i21!  is  a  LXX  quotation).  Jn.  generally  has  !£« 
(see  on  i2*).  ISov  here  and  at  r6,a  is  almost  equivalent  to 
“  but  ” ;  it  introduces  a  contrast  with  what  has  gone  before. 

brapan  rows  o<f>6aXp.ovt  is  an  expressive  phrase,  suggesting 
careful  and  deliberate  gaze,  which  we  have  both  in  O.T.  (Gen. 
13“,  2  Sam.  18“  1  Chron.  ai»,  Ezek.  i8«)  and  in  N.T.  (Lk.  i62S 
18“,  Mt.  178).  See  on  6s  (cf.  11“  171),  where,  as  here,  the 
phrase  is  followed  by  the  verb  OtSoOat,  which  in  the  N.T. 
(see  on  i“)  is  always  used  of  seeing  with  the  bodily  eyes.* 

1  See  Westcott,  St.  John,  L  179. 

*  Vocabulary  of  Greek  Testament,  p.  314. 

1  Abbott  (That,  *616-7)  attaches  a  spiritual  significance  to  Jn,'s 
mention  of  our  Lord's  “  lifting  up  "  His  eyes. 
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TO«  xupas,  on  Xtvxat  tuny  rrpd s  Otpurf u>v  ySy.  36.  A  8tpll<av 
purBov  Xapfjdvti  eai  trwdyti  napreinr  els  aiumov,  Iva  o  nrtlptov 

The  disciples  could  see  for  themselves  that  the  fields  (cf.  Lk. 
si*1  for  this  use  of  \iipa)  were  whitening  for  the  harvest  already. 
Jesus  does  not  say  that  the  material  harvest  of  the  fields  of 
Sychar  was  springing  up  immediately  after  it  had  been  sown; 
the  harvest  of  which  He  speaks  is  expressly  contrasted  with 
the  harvest  that  takes  months  to  grow  and  ripen.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  spiritual  receptiveness  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  the 
measure  of  faith  which  she  has  already  exhibited  (v.  29),  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  her  friends  and  neighbours  were 
even  now  coming  to  inquire  of  Jesus  for  themselves.  These 
were  the  fields  for  the  spiritual  harvest,  which  was  patent  not 
to  the  eye  of  faith  only,  but  to  the  bodily  eyes  of  the  disciples, 
for  these  people  were  hastening  to  meet  them  even  at  the 
moment  of  speaking. 

ijSij  may  be  taken  either  with  what  precedes,  or  with  what 
follows.  But  the  word  “  already  ”  seems  to  go  more  im¬ 
pressively  with  what  has  just  been  said  than  with  the  saying 
ofv.36. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  certainly  inferred  as  to  the  time  of 
year  from  this  verse.  The  fields  may  have,  literally,  been  ready 
for  the  reapers,  and  if  so,  it  was  the  harvest  season.  That,  in 
itself,  would  bring  home  to  the  disciples  the  meaning  of  the 
Lord’s  words  about  the  spiritual  harvest;  but  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  the  spiritual  harvest  which  is  primarily  referred  to  in  v.  35b, 
while  it  is  the  natural  harvest  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
proverb  of  v.  35“. 

86.  The  terse,  pithy  aphorisms  of  w.  35-37  recall  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  recorded  m  the  Synoptists,  by  their  form  no 
less  than  by  the  use  of  the  illustration  of  sowing  and  reaping. 
See  Introd.,  p.  cx. 

A  fepil&o'  paflii”  Xajj.pai'eL.  Cf.  the  more  general  saying, 
true  of  all  labour  and  not  only  of  that  in  the  fields,  &iun  y&p  6 
cpyanjs  roS  pioSov  avrov  (Lk.  107);  and  also  2  Tim.  2*.  Here 
the  reaper  reaps  in  spiritual  fields,  and  his  reward  is  that  he 
gathers  fruit  unto  life  eternal.  (For  this  phrase,  see  on  414,) 
The  reaping  is  itself  the  reward,  because  of  the  joy  which  it 
brings;  the  “  fruit  ”  which  is  gathered  is  that  of  the  spiritual 
harvest,  the  outlook  being  not  that  only  of  the  present  life, 
but  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

Jn.  does  not  use  the  word  piaBds  again,  but  of  Kapirfo  he 
h&s  much  (i5Jt)  to  say.  The  apostles  were  chosen  (15“) 
vptit  tirdyrjrt  ko1  Kaptniv  rjsipujrt,  Kal  o  KafTTOs  ip Stv  ptrg.  Just 
as  Paul  speaks  of  his  converts  as  itopjros  (Rom.  i1*),  so  here 
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the  “fruit”  which  the  disciples  were  to  gather  ««  auiviov 
was  the  harvest  of  souls  in  Samaria.1 

XADPA®  and  most  vss.  have  teat  after  La,  but  om. 

BCLN’PW. 

Zva  i  metipav  ktK.,  “so  that  the  sower  may  rejoice 
together  with  the  reaper.”  This  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
natural  order.  In  nature  the  rale  is  that  men  sow  in  tears,  if 
they  are  afterwards  to  reap  in  joy  (Ps.  is66, ').  The  labour  of 
the  sower  is  heavy,  and  it  precedes  by  a  long  interval  (cf.  v.  35) 
the  joy  of  the  reapers  at  harvest-time  (Isa.  91).  But  the  prophet 
had  sung  of  the  wonderful  days  of  Messiah,  when  ‘ 1  the  plow¬ 
man  shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him 
that  soweth  the  seed  ”  (Amos  913 ;  cf.  Lev.  26s),  so  fertile  should 
the  land  be.  Something  like  this  had  happened  at  Sychar.  The 
Sower  was  rejoicing  along  with  the  reapers,  who  were  already 
gathering  fruit  unto  life  eternal.  See  on  1 1“ 

ijiou  is  found  again  in  N.T.  only  at  2 o'*  21®  and  Acts  21; 
and  it  is  infrequent  in  the  LXX. 

S7.  The  rec.  text  has  o  before  4Xt]0wos,  but  om. 
«BC*LNTbWA. 

y*p  Tovru  ktX.,  “  Herein  is  the  saying  true  (AXtjOivos,  for 
which  see  on  1®),  One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth .”  Another 
proverb  is  cited  here,  for  which  many  parallels  can  be  found. 
Wetstein  quotes  4AAot  piv  vmCpownv,  SXkot  S’  ipyjo-ovrou. 

That  the  sower  should  not  have  the  joy  of  reaping  is  regarded 
in  the  O.T.  as  a  sad  thing  (Job  31s),  and  is  spoken  of  as  a 
punishment  for  sin  (Deut.  28s0,  Mic.  6W).  Yet  this  often 
happens,  not  through  sin  but  through  the  unselfishness  of  the 
sower  or  the  inevitable  conditions  of  his  work.  So  here,  Jesus 
was  the  Sower,  but  He  permitted  His  disciples  to  reap.  And 
the  labourer  in  the  field  of  the  spirit  must  be  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  “  One  sows,  another  reaps,”  may  be  a  condition  of 
his  highest  usefulness.  “  Sic  uos,  non  uobis  ”  is  his  Master’s 
challenge. 

But  more  was  involved  here,  and  a  greater  paradox  than  is 
suggested  by  the  reaper  being  a  different  person  from  the  sower. 
That  a  man  should  reap  where  he  had  not  sown  is,  indeed, 
ordinarily  a  matter  for  peculiar  thankfulness  on  his  part  (Deut. 
&1,  Josh.  241®);  but  this  privilege  is  the  natural  prerogative  of 
the  lord  of  the  fields,  who  sends  his  servants  to  sow,  but  takes 
the  harvest  for  himself  (Mt.  25®*).  Yet  Jesus,  who  was  here 

1  The  similarity  between  this  passage  and  Gal  ff  4  mrtlpap  els  tJ 
rrrvfia  4k  toO  rvrt/usTOt  Orplatt  fujr  aiiinor,  is  Only  verbal,  although 
remarkable ;  cf.  Rom.  6**. 
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otl  a\\ 05  toTti'  o  MTfCpuw  Kol  oAAos  6  Oipifav.  38.  eyi>  dnwrtiAn 
VfULS  Otptltiv  8  oux  v/ttU  KCKOTTioKtiTt-  aXXol  MKOiruunuTU',  *al  v/teis 
tit  tov  Kortav  airrCiv  eUreXrjXvdarf. 

the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  had  Himself  done  the  sowing,  while 
He  permitted  His  servants  to  gather  the  fruits. 

Hence  AXtjSivos  means  more  than  iAij&js  here.  The  pro¬ 
verb  is  not  only  accurate,  if  cynical,  in  regard  to_  the  physical 
harvest ;  but  the  highest  illustration  of  its  truth  is  seen  in  the 
spiritual  region.  Cf.  Abbott,  Diat.  1727*. 

88.  This  is  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said,  but  puts 
it  into  plainer  language,  iyii  is  emphatic;  it  was  /  who  sent 
you  to  reap  in  a  field  which  you  had  not  sown. 

If  we  confine  the  words  iyi>  AWerretXa  fi^ds  ktX.  to  the 
incident  just  narrated,  the  verse  yields  a  quite  intelligible  sense. 
The  disciples  had  not  “  laboured  ”  in  Sychar;  the  seed  was 
sown  there  by  Jesus  Himself,  and  in  some  measure  by  the 
Samaritan  woman.  Primarily,  Jesus  and  the  woman  were  the 
dXAoi  into  whose  labours  the  disciples  had  entered,  not  to  speak 
of  every  prophet  and  pious  teacher  of  the  past  who  had  prepared 
the  way  m  Samaria  for  the  message  of  Christ. 

The  verb  <Mro<7TtXW  is  frequent  in  Jn.  (see  on  3”);  but 
it  is  only  used  once  again  by  Jn.  of  Jesus  sending  forth1  His 
disciples,  viz.  at  1718,  nor  does  Jn.  use  the  title  dxoovoXos  of 
them  (cf.  13“).  But  4yi>  airioTtiXa  ifiat  at  once  suggests  a 
mission  such  as  those  recorded  Mk.  3“  67,  although  Jn.  has 
not  described  anything  of  the  kind;  and  it  might  be  thought 
that  these  words  placed  by  Jn.  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  here  have 
reference  to  a  former  sending  forth  of  the  Twelve,  such  as 
the  Synoptists  report,  rather  than  to  any  mission  confined  to  the 
disciples  (see  on  v.  8)  who  were  with  Jesus  at  Sychar.  But  the 
missions  of  the  Twelve  and  of  the  Seventy  were  of  men  who 
were  sent  to  sow  rather  than  to  reap,  nor  oould  they  be  fitly 
described  by  the  words,  “  I  sent  you  to  reap  where  you  had 
not  laboured.”  Nor  can  we  be  sure  that  the  missions  of  Mk. 
31*  67  had  been  initiated  before  this  Samaritan  journey  took 
place  (see  on  61). 

Pfleiderer 1  suggests  that  the  words  of  this  verse,  which 
might  fitly  be  applied  to  the  later  work  of  the  apostles  (e.g. 
Acts  8s'7-  “*•),  are  carelessly  applied  here  by  Jn.  to  an  early 
incident  in  Jesus’  ministry.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  words 
‘  *  others  have  laboured  and  you  have  entered  into  their  labours  ” 
will  fit  every  period  of  the  Church’s  life,  as  they  would  fit  every 
era  of  scientific  discovery.  That,  however,  does  not  supply  any 
ground  for  refusing  credence  to  the  statement  that  they,  or 
1  Primitive  Christianity,  Eng.  Tr.,  iv.  33- 
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39.  ’Em  8i  rijs  wdAews  tWnjs  woXXot  Iwi<rriv<rav  els  avrov  ™» 
SapaprirAv  Sta  tov  kiyor  rtj s  ywawcos  paprvpov<njs  on  Elwtv  ftoi 
mtyra  &  tirotijo-o.  40.  w s  otv  gX6ov  irpos  avrov  ol  Sa/iapnrai, 
^purrtiiy  avrov  pttvai  wap  avrois'  Kai  tptivtv  e««t  Su'o  1 tjpipa%.  41.  ko! 
woXXu  wAtiovs  briareuoav  Slot  r&v  Xoyov  avrov,  4a.  rg  re  yma txi 

words  like  them  (for  Jn.  writes  freely),  were  addressed  by  Jesus 
to  His  disciples  at  Sychar,  as  conveying  a  lesson  which  it  was 
good  for  them  to  learn. 


The  faith  of  the  Samaritan  villagers  (vv.  39-42) 


39.  The  Samaritan  villagers  who,  on  another  occasion, 
rejected  Jesus  and  His  disciples  had  not  heard  Him  teach; 
their  objection  to  His  presence  was  not  personal,  but  rested  on 
the  fact  that,  as  a  Jew,  He  was  going  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  a 
feast  (Lk.  961).  The  people  of  Sychar,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
won  by  His  words  (v.  42). 

TToXXoi  Irtimvaav  cl?  aMv.  The  phrase  is  a  favourite 
with  Jn.,  occurring  six  times  (cf.  7s1  8“  ioM  n45  12“).  The 
aorist  seems  to  indicate  a  definite,  but  not  necessarily  lasting, 
movement  of  faith  evoked  by  special  words  or  deeds  of  Jesus. 
For  the  constr.  wurrtvuv  nva,  see  on  iu. 

The  first  believers  at  Samaria  were  won,  not  by  visible 
miracles  or  signs  (cf.  2“  7s1 10“  11“  12**),  but  by  the  woman’s 
report  of  what  Jesus  had  said  to  her.  Many  more  believed 
because  of  His  sayings  which  they  themselves  had  heard 
(v.  42;  cf.  8®°).  But  v.  39  illustrates  the  normal  way  in  which 
men  are  drawn  to  Christ  in  the  first  instance;  cf.  His  prayer 
for  those  who  were  to  be  led  to  Him  through  the  apostles’ 

teaching :  ipw roi  .  .  .  wept  ruv  rrurrtvovnov  Slit  tov  Xoyov  avrutv 


cis  ipi  (17*0. 


For  3<ra  of  the 


rec.  text  the  better  reading  («BC*L)  is  3,  as 


at  v.  29. 

40.  £?  oje  JiX6ov  ktX.  For  Jn.’s  frequent  use  of  oty,  see 
on  i“.  He  likes  the  introductory  As  ovv  (cf.  n*  18s  aou  21*), 


which  is  not  found  in  the  Synoptists. 


The  Samaritans  who  had  been  impressed  by  the  woman’s 
story  desired  to  listen  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and 
at  their  request  he  lodged  in  Sychar  two  days.  For  Jn.’s  habit 
of  recording  dates,  or  intervals  of  time,  see  Introd.,  p.  di.  He 
repeats  in  v.  43  that  the  stay  of  Jesus  in  this  village  was  for 
two  days  only,  ra<t  Svo  fipipas  (cf.  116). 

41.  woXAS  irXriou?  iivitntu(ra.y  .  .  “many  more  believed 
because  of  His  word.”  Cf.  ravra  avrov  AoAovvros  woAAol 


IrriareiHrav  civ  avrov  (8*°). 
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IXeyov  Sri  04««V(  8<a  rrjv  (ryv  AaAtav  rrumvo/jifv'  airol  yip  hxr)- 
Koaptv,  eat  otSaprv  on  oStos  ctrnv  i\r)8Hs  o  SoiTijp  tov  k6i Tp.au. 

N®  fam.  13  add  els  avrov  after  ewiWuo-av  (as  at  8s3),  but 
om.  the  greater  uncials,  wutt«v«v  is  here  used  in  an  absolute 
sense,  “  to  believe,”  sis  often  in  Jn.  See  on  r7. 

43.  diojK&iptv,  The  gloss  wap’  avTov  is  added  by  K  fam.  13. 

After  vdofioo,  the  rec.  text,  with  ADLNr®,  inserts  o  Xpurris, 
but,  again,  this  explanatory  gloss  is  not  found  in  xBC*TbW, 
and  must  be  rejected. 

XaXtd,  “way  of  speech,”  “manner  of  talking,”  occurs 
again  in  N.T.  only  at  Mt.  26™  and  8“  (where  see  note). 

oSuhi  Sick  rt\v  oi|v  XaXidv  ktX.,  “No  longer  do  we  believe 
because  of  thy  speaking,  for  we  have  heard  and  know,  etc.” 
owe n  always  means  “no  longer”  in  Jn.  (cf.  6“  nM  i41#- 80 
1S1*  i61#-  ”•  ”  iju  21*).  The  initial  stages  of  belief  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  report  of  others  (see  on  v.  39),  but  the 
belief  which  is  complete  and  assured  depends  on  personal 
contact  and  association  with  Christ  (see  on  1®  and  cf.  Lk.  24“, 
“  Handle  me  and  see  ”). 

That  the  Samaritan  villagers  rose  to  the  conception  of  Jesus 
as  not  only  Messiah,  but  as  “  the  Saviour  of  the  world,”  is  not 
probable.  This  great  title  reflects  the  conviction  of  a  later 
moment  in  Christian  history,  and  of  a  more  fully  instructed 
faith.  Jn.  in  writing  the  story  of  Jesus  at  Sychar  tells  it  in 
his  own  phraseology,  as  will  become  apparent  if  the  history  of 
the  terms  “  saviour,”  “  salvation,”  is  recalled. 

In  O.T.  theology,  Yahweh  is  the  Author  of  salvation  (see 
on  3”),  and  to  Him  it  is  always  ascribed.  He  is  repeatedly 
called  y'B’io,  owryp  (Ps.  24s  62T,  Isa.  12*,  Bar.  4“  3  Macc. 
718),  the  “  Saviour  ”  of  Israel  or  of  individual  Israelites, 
owyp  is  also  used  in  the  LXX  of  human  deliverers,  e.g.  of  the 
judges  (Judg.  3*),  just  as  in  Egypt  the  Ptolemies,  and  in  Greece 
Brasidas  and  Philip  of  Macedon,  were  so  designated.  But  in 
the  O.T.,  Messiah  is  never  called  yeio  or  tnmrjp,  the  nearest 
approach  to  such  a  description  being  Zech.  9“  0  /WtA<w  <ro» 
epxrrai  Saratov  sol  (ru£<ov.  To  O.T.  Judaism,  Messiah  was  but 
the  instrument  of  the  true  ownjp,  Yahweh,  who  is  described 
(Ps.  28*)  as  vwepatnritrrys  twv  ourrgplmv  tov  xpiorov  avrov. 

In  the  lateT  literature,  there  are  faint  traces  of  the  conception 
of  Messiah  as  Saviour;  e.g.  it  is  said  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
Enoch  xlviii.  7,  “  The  righteous  are  saved  in  his  name,  and  he  is 
the  avenger  of  their  life  ”;  cf.  I.  3.  The  Messianic  deliver¬ 
ance  was  pre-eminently  the  “  salvation  of  Israel  ”  for  which 
pious  Hebrews  looked  (see  on  v.  22  above);  but  that  in  the 
first  century  Messiah  was  given  the  title  owrfp  is  not  proven. 
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In  the  Synoptists,  o-»njp  occurs  only  twice,  Lk.  r17^  (where  it 
is  applied  to  God,  as  in  the  O.T.),  and  Lk.  211  a-wrrjp  St  ion 
Xpitrrbt  Kvpiot,  “  a  Saviour  (not  the  Saviour)  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord.”  Cf.  Acts  13s*  and  Acts  sai  dpjrayo s  «<u  rrmrrjp,  which 
suggests  o  hpxvySt  rijs  <raTtiptat  of  Heb.  21® 

The  first  unambiguous  instance  of  the  application  of  the 
title  in  its  full  sense  to  our  Lord  is  Phil.  3®°  a-tmjpa  .  .  .  Kvpiov 
'lrjaovv  Xpurrov.  See  also  2  Tim.  r1#.  Tit.  x*  3®,  2  Pet.  i11  2“ 
3S.  is.  an(j  ^  Eph.  5“,  1  Tim.  iu. 

The  evidence  shows  that  owr/p,  as  a  title,  began  to  be  applied 
to  Christ  as  readily  as  to  God  the  Father,  as  soon  as  the  Gospel 
message  of  redemption  was  understood  and  appropriated. 
The  title  has  its  roots  in  the  O.T.,  and  there  is  no  need  of  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  imported  into  the  N.T.  from  the  pagan 
mysteries  or  from  the  Emperor  cults.1  But  that  it  was  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  Messianic  title  before  Christ  came  is  unproved  and 
improbable. 

The  universality  of  salvation  (at  any  rate  so  far  as  Jews  were 
concerned)  had  already  been  declared  by  the  prophets;  cf. 
Joel  2®1  form  *-Ss  8s  brtKoAiirnrai  to  Sropa  xvpiov  o<D0ijcr«rai 
(quoted  Acts  2*1,  Rom.  101*).  God  is  called  rov  ir&vrav  trmijpa. 
(Wisd.  l67);  cf.  X  Tim  41®  0-wri)p  irdvrutv  avOpunrunr.  But  the 
magnificent  title  o  irwrijp  to*  noa-pov  is  found  in  the  Greek  Bible 
only  in  the  verse  before  us,  and  at  1  Jn.  414.  It  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  phrases  of  the  Johannine  writings;  cf.  ra47  and 
especially  317,  where  the  purpose  of  Christ’s  mission  is  declared 
to  be  lya  trtafrjj  8  jcooyios  81  avrov.  See  note  on  317,  and  for  k6<t/ tot 

It  has  been  suggested  by  G.  Vos  *  that  a  parallel  for  o  own/p 
rov  xia-pov  may  be  seen  in  2  Esd.  13**,  where  it  is  said  of  Messiah 
liberabit  ereaturam  suam.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  ereatura  is 
equivalent  to  “  the  universe  of  creation,”  and  further  the 
passage  may  be  affected  by  Christian  influence. 

A  nearer  parallel  is  Philo’s  o  owrjp  rov  mvrot  (1 quod  deus 
imm.  34),  which  he  applies  to  God.  The  passage  presents  some 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  story  of  the  Samaritan  woman 
at  the  well.  Philo  has  quoted  Num.  so17®-,  where  the  Israelites 
seek  permission  to  pass  through  Edom,  promising  not  to  drink 
water  from  the  wells,  or,  if  they  did,  to  pay  for  it.  To  be  able 
to  pass  by  the  attractions  of  earth  befits  the  heavenly  soul; 
such  is  Philo’s  reflexion,  and  he  adds  that  it  is  folly  to  drink 
from  cisterns  contrived  by  the  distrustfulness  of  man,  when  the 
Saviour  of  the  Universe  has  opened  to  us  His  heavenly  treasury 

1  The  title  is  often  bestowed  on  the  Emperors,  and  especially  on 
Hadrian,  in  inscriptions.  See  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  East,  p,  369. 

»  D.C.G.,  n.  573. 


IV.  43-44.] 


RECEPTION  IN  GALILEE 
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43.  Mcra  8c  rat  Svo  yjflipa s  tfi }\fitr  luti&tv  tit  TTjv  PaXiAafav. 
44.  clvtot  yap  ‘IijooSs  ip.apTvpTj(r(v  ort  rrpotft^rrit  .V  rfi  ISup  rrarpSi 
r W  OVK  45-  rijv  TahiXaiav,  88efavTO  aircbv 

(cf.  Deut.  28“),  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  wells  in  the 
world  are  not  worth  looking  at.  This  suggests  Jn.  414,  but 
Aen  the  o-tunjp  in  the  Philo  passage  is  not  the  Logos,  but  God 
Himself.  The  resemblance  between  Philo’s  language  and 
Jn.’s  is  not  sufficient  to  indicate  any  literary  connexion. 

It  may,  however,  be  noted  as  a  curious  point  that  a  reference 
in  Jn.  4“  to  Num.  aoxn-.  is  actually  traced  by  Ephraim  Syrus. 
In  a  baptismal  hymn  (, Epiphany  Hymns,  vii.  7)  he  has:  ‘‘To 
the  sons  of  Lot  Moses  said,  ‘  Give  us  water  for  money,  let  us 
only  pass  by  through  your  border.’  They  refused  the  way 
and  the  temporal  water.  Lo  I  the  living  water  freely  given 
and  the  path  that  leads  to  Eden.”  '  J 


Departure  from  Sychar  and  reception  in  Galilee  (vv.  43-45) 


48.  t4s  8iio  sc,  the  two  days  mentioned  in  v.  40. 

After  the  rec.  text,  with  ANFA,  adds  *al  ArijX&v 

from  v.  3,  but  the  addition  is  not  found  in  NBCDTbW,  and  is 
unnecessary.  @  substitutes  «<u  djrijA.0«y  for 

Jesus  had  left  Judsea  because  of  the  attention  with  which  the 
Pharisees  were  suspiciously  regarding  His  work  there  (v.  1) 
and  was  moving  into  Galilee  (v.  3).  The  teaching  at  Sychar 
was  only  an  episode  of  His  journey  (w.  4-42),  and  the  narrative 
is  now  resumed. 


44.  irpo$ffTT)s  ir  T§  ISua  iraTpiSi  Tcprjc  outt  Jyei.  The  writer 
does  not  say  that  Jesus  quoted  this  familiar  proverb1  when 
He  was  passing  from  Samaria  into  Galilee.  The  verse  is  an 
editorial  comment,  illustrative  of  the  context,  and  only  notes 
that  Jesus  quoted  the  saying  either  then  or  on  some  other 
occasion.  The  aor.  ipapTup^otr  seems  to  be  used  like  an 
English  pluperfect;  cf.  the  similar  aorists  «r<uVcv  and  TjXOov  in 
v.  45,  “He  had  done,”  “they  had  come”;  cf.  also  Hmvcrtv 
at  su.  For  the  verb  as  applied  to  explicit  sayings  of  Jesus, 
cf.  13“. 


The  saying  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic 
narratives,  at  Mk.  64,  Mt.  X317,  in  the  form  mV  loriv  rpo&frqt 
anpnt  (l  pi)  <v  rff  TrarpiSt  abrov,  and  in  Lk.  4s4  as  oiSfis  irpojn)- 
TTjt  Stierot  iiTTiv  lr  rp  mrpt&i  avrov.  In  these  passages  the 
Traxpis  of  Jesus  is  Nazareth,  where  He  was  teaching  and 
where  His  friends  and  kinsfolk  were  amazed  that  “  the  car- 


is  found  in  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  Seneca  ■  see 
verbs/1  it.  445. 
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penter,  the  Son  of  Mary,”  should  exhibit  such  wisdom  as  His 
words  revealed. 

As  Jn.  applies  the  proverb,  the  circumstances  were  wholly 
different  from  those  at  Nazareth.  Jesus  had  left  Judaea,  where 
the  Pharisees  were  beginning  to  watch  Him  with  suspicion 
(41**),  and  was  moving  via  Samaria  into  Galilee.  What  does 
the  writer  mean  here  by  His  having  “no  honour  in  His  own 
country  ”  ?  Alternative  explanations  have  been  offered. 

(1)  If  4U  refers  to  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  Judaea, 
because  His  mission  was  not  sufficiently  welcomed  there,  then 
by  His  varpii  Jn.  must  mean  Jerusalem  or  Judzea.  Origen 
(in  Joann,  p.  268,  and  Fragm.  in  Joann.  4“)  adopts  this  view. 
He  says  that  Jerusalem  was  the  narph  of  all  the  prophets, 
and  of  Jesus  as  well.  Thus  iu  c«  to  'S«i  rjXStv,  *oi  oi  KSiot 
ovroy  oi  wapiXafiov  would  provide  a  parallel  for.  the  present 
verse.  But  ( a )  Jesus  had  made  many  disciples  in  Jerusalem 
already  (2*®),  and  it  was  His  success  that  had  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  Pharisees  (41).  And  (A)  Jn.  knew  quite  well 
that  Jesus  was  “  of  Galilee,”  which  implies  that  His  home  or 
Trorpis  was  there  (see  1*  and  7“-  **).  It  is  unlikely  that  Jn. 
should  allude  to  Jerusalem  as  Christ’s  varpts,  more  particularly 
as  there  are  good  reasons  for  holding  that  he  was  familiar  with 
Mk.,1  who  applies  the  word  to  Nazareth. 

(2)  Some  commentators  apply  4“,  not  to  what  precedes 
but  to  what  follows.  Jesus  had  been  attracting  much  notice  in 
Judaea;  it  was  His  habit  to  withdraw  Himself,  at  least  in  the 
early  stages  of  His  ministry,  from  a  hostile  environment  (71 10®), 
and  to  seek  retirement.  He  wished,  then  (so  it  is  urged),  to 
go  from  Judeea  to  some  place  where  He  might  escape  unwel¬ 
come  attention,  and  He  knew  from  former  experience  that  His 
old  friends  in  Galilee  would  not  be  likely  to  make  too  much 
of  Him.  According  to  this  view,  the  citation  of  the  proverb 
here  is  a  suggestion  of  the  writer  that  Jesus  deliberately  chose 
to  go  into  a  territory  where  He  expected  that  His  mission  would 
not  arouse  public  interest.  This  is  highly  improbable;  and, 
besides,  Jesus  was,  in  fact,  cordially  received  by  the  people  of 
Galilee  (v.  45),  and  the  miracle  of  the  healing  of  the  nobleman’s 
son  is  recorded  immediately  (w.  46  ff.). 

The  verse,  then,  is  a  gloss  the  applicability  of  which  to  the 
context  is  not  immediately  clear.  Perhaps  it  has  been  mis¬ 
placed,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this.  Jn.  is  prone  to  insert 
explanatory  reflexions  1  or  glosses  in  the  body  of  his  narrative, 
which  are  not  always  convincing  to  modem  readers;  and  this 
gloss  seems  to  be  Johannine,  papTvpiiv  and  tSios  are  favourite 
words  with  Jn.;  he  is  apt  to  introduce  his  explanations  with 
» In  trod.,  p.  xcvi.  *  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxiv. 
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ol  raAiAaux,  vavra  cmpaxoTc?  o<ro  Ivolgsrev  iv  Tepoo-oAiyiois  tv  rg 
ioprrjj'  Kai  aiVoi  yap  rjXBov  cis  t ip>  iopTgv. 

yap  (cf.  esp.  511  o  yap  ’Iyamk  cfrrtixrev,  where,  as  here,  the  aor. 
stands  for  the  pluperfect).  indeed,  is  not  in  Jn.’s  vocab¬ 

ulary,  and  instead  of  it  he  always  uses  Sofa  when  he  would 
speak  of  the  honour  paid  by  one  man  to  another  (see  on  i11); 
but  the  proverb  as  quoted  by  Mk,  has  irtpos  (although  ti/iij 
only  occurs  in  the  Synoptists  in  the  sense  of  ‘  ‘  price  ”  ;  cf. 
Jilt.  27s-  *)..  It  is  remarkable  that  the  true  text  of  the  verse 
before  us  gives  oStSs  yip  ’ItjvoCs  kt\.  (N  ABCDWTA®)  without  o, 
while  Jn.’s  use  is  to  prefix  the  def.  article  to  the  name  TipoCs 
(as  the  rec.  text  does  here);  see  on  1“. 

We  conclude  that  v.  44  is  a  gloss,  introduced  by  Jn.  or  by 
some  later  editor  from  Mk.  64,  suggested  by  the  mention  of 
Galilee,  but  not  apposite  in  this  place. 

48.  3t«  is  the  true  reading,  but  N*D  have  it. 

For  3<ra  (n°ABCLNW®),  3.  is  read  by  the  rec.  with 
N*DTbrA.  See,  for  a  similar  variant,  w.  29,  39. 

lire  oSt<  ?|XfleK  ktX.,  “  When,  then.  He  had  come  into 
Galilee,”  ovv  not  connoting  causation  but  sequence  only 
(see  on  1s3). 

The  Gal il scans,  among  whom  He  came,  had  seen  His 
“  signs  ”  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  (2“  31),  xal  a  viol  yip 
4)k6o>>  els  xty  iopnfo  sc.  “  for  (note  the  introduction  of  the 
explanation  by  yap)  they  also  had  come  for  the  feast  ”  (the 
aor.  rj\6av,  as  well  as  the  preceding  brotijaev,  being  used  with 
a  pluperfect  sense).  The  Samaritans  did  not  go  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  the  feasts,  and  so  Jesus  and  His  activities  there  were 
not  known  to  them;  but  the  Galilaeans  were  orthodox  and 
went  up  regularly.  The  words  of  Jesus  alone,  without 
“signs,”  were  sufficient  to  convince  the  villagers  of  Sychar  of 
His  claims. 

auTol  yip  t(\9ov  els  tV  iopnfii-.  tpgtad at  is  naturally  used  of 
coming  up  to  the  feast,  when  the  standpoint  of  the  writer 
is  Jerusalem  (e.g.  11s®  i2la);  but  when  the  scene  is  in  Galilee, 
as  here,  and  mention  is  made  of  worshippers  “  going  up  ”  to 
the  feast,  we  should  expect  ivafiaivuv  (as  at  7s).  In  this 
sentence  of  explanation  the  writer  seems  to  be  recalling  what 
he  had  noticed  at  Jerusalem,  viz.  that  the  Galilaeans  came  up 
for  the  Passover  mentioned  in  c.  2. 

Healing  oj  the  nobleman's  son  (w.  46-54) 

46.  Despite  the  differences  between  the  story  of  the  healing 
of  the  centurion's  servant  (Mt.  8“-,  Lk.  7*®  )  and  Jn.’s  story 
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of  the  healing  of  the  nobleman’s  son,  the  two  narratives  prob¬ 
ably  recall  the  same  incident.  The  differences  are  obvious. 
In  Jn.  the  anxious  inquirer  is  /Soo-cAiko? ;  in  Mt.,  Lk.,  he  is 
(Ka.T<iYTapx<K.  In  Jn.  the  patient  is  sick  of  a  fever;  in  Mt.  he 
is  wopaXvTucds.  In  Mt.,  Lk.,  Jesus  is  asked  only  to  speak  the 
word  of  healing,  but  He  offers  to  go  down  to  the  man's  house. 
In  Jn.  He  is  asked  to  go  down,  but  he  only  says  that  the  boy 
will  recover  (v.  50);  nor  does  Jesus  express  surprise  at  the 
man’s  faith,  as  He  does  in  Mt.,  Lk.  In  Mt.,  Lk.,  the  patient 
is  the  servant  (Mt.  has  ware,  Lk.  has  both  mu?  and  BovAov), 
while  in  Jn.  he  is  the  man’s  son  (vlos,  muSiw).  Further,  it 
has  been  argued  that  the  strong  faith  of  the  centurion  in  Mt., 
Lk.,  “  becomes  intelligible,  without  ceasing  to  be  admirable, 
when  we  reflect  that  he  was  evidently  aware  of  the  miracle 
formerly  wrought  for  another  inhabitant  of  the  same  city,  an 
eminent  person,  one  of  the  court  which  his  own  sword 
protected/’ 1 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  while  the  centurion  of  Mt., 
Lk.,  was  a  Gentile  (Mt.  810),  the  nobleman  of  Jn.  was  probably 
a  Jew;  but  of  this  latter  conjecture  there  is  no  evidence.  There 
is  no  hint  in  Jn.  as  to  the  nationality  or  religious  belief  of  the 
ySavtAocd?. 

Yet  the  stories  are  not  so  dissimilar  that  they  could  not 
have  been  confused.  Irenseus  actually  treats  them  as  one  and 
the  same:  “  Filium  centurionis  absens  verbo  curavit  dicens, 
Vade,  filius  tuus  vivit,”  are  his  words  (Har.  ii.  22.  3).  In  both 
cases  the  patient’s  home  was  at  Capernaum,  and  in  both  cases 
it  is  suggested  (although  not  expressly  stated  by  Jn.)  that  he  was 
healed  from  a  distance;  that  is,  that  the  healings  were  “  tele¬ 
pathic  ”  in  modem  phrase.  The  only  other  instance  of  this  in 
the  Gospels  is  the  case  of  the  Syrophcenician  woman’s  daughter 
(Mk.  7®-  ”,  Mt.  15“).  The  faith  of  the  nobleman,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  v.  50,  “  the  man  believed  the  word  which  Jesus  spake 
to  him,”  was  very  strong,  and  he  cannot  be  placed,  in  this 
respect,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  centurion  of  Mt.,  Lk.  It  is 
probable  that  one  of  the  most  obvious  discrepancies  in  the  two 
narratives,  “  servant  ”  and  “  son,”  is  due  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  thus,  which  may  mean  either.  That  Jn.  uses  ircus 
in  v.  51  (and  there  alone  in  the  Gospel),  although  he  has  vlos 
in  w.  46,  47,  5°.  S3,  may  be  significant  in  this  connexion.2 

1  Chadwick.  Expositor,  1 v.  v.  443  f. ;  so  Westcott,  in  loc. 

*  There  is  a  miracle  story  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Ber.  346) 
which  looks  like  another  version  of  this.  When  a  son  of  Gamaliel 
was  sick,  the  father  sent  messengers  to  Rabbi  Chanina  ben  Dosa  to 
ask  for  his  intercessions.  He  prayed,  and  then  said,  "  Go,  for  the 
fever  has  now  left  him.”  They  marked  the  time,  and  going  back  found 
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46.  ’HA0W  ovv  iraXiv  cts  t yv  Kayo  Tys  raAiXatas,  ottos  braiiprev 
to  viuip  olroy.  Kal  yv  nt  fiaoiXtKos  ol  A  vlos  rjtrBivil  iv  Kacfm p- 
vaovp.'  47.  oSros  drcowras  ori  Tyaovs  ijmi  «  rys  TovBat'as  els  rr/y 
TaXiXmav,  AmjA $ey  vpbs  ahrbv  xai  y/pwrtx  'to  yarafifi  xai  idoyrat 
avTOV  Toy  vlov'  iJ/reAArv  yap  diroftnjoKfiv.  48.  ehrev  ovv  5  Tjprovt 

See,  for  the  “miraculous”  element  in  the  story,  Introd., 

p.  ClxXLX. 

flXfleT  ocs  kt\.  tmv  expresses  sequence,  not  causation  (see 
on  iaz).  It  was  not  because  the  Galilseans  welcomed  Him  that 
Jesus  moved  on  to  Cana.  irdXir,  a  favourite  word  with  Jn. 
(see  on  4*),  reminds  the  reader  that  He  had  been  there 

Kara  .  .  .  iitou  jirotTiot)'  to  flSwp  otror.  An  explanatory  note 
reminding  the  reader  of  the  narrative  of  21"-. 

xai  V-  So  ABCTA0W ;  «DLNTb  have  f/y  Se. 

{WiXiufo,  i.e.  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Herod,  tetrarch  of 
Galilee;  D  has  ^a<riAi<r*os,  regulus,  which  would  convey  the 
erroneous  idea  that  this  courtier  was  a  petty  king.  Some  have 
identified  him  with  Chuza,  Herod’s  steward  (Lk.  8a),  or  with 
Manaen  (Acts  131);  but  this  is  only  guess-work.  The  man  was 
eager  to  invoke  any  help  that  might  cure  his  son,  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  his  religious  principles  or  position. 

47.  dKoiiaas  8n  .  .  .  ot*  recitantis  is  followed  by  the 
actual  words  which  reached  the  anxious  father,  viz.  “Jesus  is 
coming  from  Judaea  into  Galilee  hence,  in  accordance  with 
Jn.’s  practice,  6  is  omitted  before  Tyo-oO?  (see  on  41). 

dirijXOcT  upos  iMt.  The  man  left  his  son  for  a  time,  in  his 
eagerness  to  secure  the  aid  of  a  healer. 

After  fipuTa  the  rec.  has  ahw,  but  om.  rBCDLTHV. 

KQTaPfj.  See  on  2la  for  “  going  down  ”  from  Cana  to 
Capernaum. 

xai  tdor]Tai  avTou  x.  4.  IdaOm  occurs  in  Jn.  only  once  again 
(51*),  except  in  a  quotation  where  it  is  used  metaphorically 
(iz“).  Presumably  the  “  signs  ”  which  had  impressed  the 
people  at  Jerusalem  (2s3)  were  works  of  healing,  but  Jn.  does 
not  say  so  explicitly.  He  assumes  that  his  readers  will  know 
why  it  was  that  a  man  whose  son  was  sick  should  seek  Jesus, 
sc.  because  of  His  reputation  as  a  healer. 

ypeXXey  dTrodyf)<TK£iy,  incipiebat  mori.  The  phrase  is  used 
at  ii61  12*3  18®  of  the  impending  death  of  Jesus;  but  in 
the  present  passage  there  is  no  suggestion  in  ypfAAcv  of  the 
inevitability  or  predestined  certainty  of  the  boy’s  death;  it 
expresses  futurity  only,  “was  going  to  die.” 
that  in  that  hour  the  boy  had  been  cured.  See  Trench,  Miracles, 

p.  123. 
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irpos  ahrov  ’Eav  pi)  mjfieia  ical  T«para  oi  pg  irloT«v<njT«. 

49.  \«'yei  irpos  airov  6  /Wiktiros  Kupif,  K<LTa.f}r]8i  irplv  airo tOavtiv 
to  irruSiW  pov.  50.  Xcy«  avTip  6  ‘It;  crow  IloptvoV  5  ulos  <rou  £jj. 

48.  etntv  4  ’I.  wp4s  aMr.  For  the  constr.  of  Xeywv  here  and 
at  v.  49,  see  on  2s. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  was  neither  “  Yes  ”  nor  “  No.”  It 
almost  conveys  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  the  working 
of  “  signs  ”  should  be  expected  of  Him.  The  Samaritan 
villagers  had  accepted  Him  because  of  His  words  alone,  without 
any  signs  (441- **). 

The  collocation  <n)pcia  sal  rlpaTO  does  not  occur  again  in 
Jn.,  but  it  is  frequent  in  the  Greek  Bible  (Ex.  7*  Isa.  8“  208, 
Dan.  42-  3  6”,  Mt.  24s4,  Mk.  1322,  Acts  218-  “■«  430  sl>  6*  7“ 
143  is12,  Rom.  is18,  2  Cor.  i212,  2  Thess.  a*,  Heb.  24).  t «p«s, 
“  a  prodigy,”  never  occurs  in  the  N.T.  except  in  conjunction 
with  <n/pdw.  No  doubt  a  <npt«Lov  need  not  be  miraculous,  but 
the  Jews,  like  all  the  peoples  of  early  ages,  were  more  ready 
to  see  the  Divine  power  in  what  seemed  to  be  “  supernatural  ” 
than  in  the  “  natural  ”  order;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  distinguished  sharply  a  trypdov  from  a  rrpas.  Jn. 
is  specially  prone  to  use  the  word  mfpuov  when  speaking  of  the 
“works”  of  Jesus  (see  Introd.,  p.  clxxvi,  and  also  on  211, 
where  the  relation  between  faith  and  “  signs  ”  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  considered). 

ou  pi]  Trwrrtui7i]Tc.  This  might  be  interrogative :  “  Will 

you  not  believe  without  signs  ?  ”  But  more  probably  it  is 
categorical:  “  You  will  not  believe,  etc.”  That  the  Jews 
“  seek  signs  ”  (1  Cor.  i23)  was  as  true  at  Cana  as  in 
Jerusalem.  The  plural  m <mv<njTf  may  indicate  that  the 
words,  although  addressed  to  an  individual,  include  in  their 
reference  a  whole  class  of  people  to  which  the  nobleman 
belonged. 

49.  Kilp tc.  “  Sir.”  For  this  mode  of  address,  see  on  i*8. 

KaTdpT)fli.  The  man  perceives  that  his  request  has  not 

been  definitely  refused,  despite  what  Jesus  had  said  to  him 
and  to  the  bystanders  as  to  the  imperfection  of  a  faith  based  on 
“  signs.” 

vplv  Airo9ami>  t4  it.  p.  In  like  manner,  Martha  and  Mary 
(,i”.  **)  thought  that  for  Jesus  to  rescue  their  sick  brother 
from  death,  He  must  be  by  his  bedside.  “  Duplex  imbecillitas 
rogantis,  quasi  Dominus  necesse  haberet  adesse,  nec  posset 
aeque  resuscitate  mortem.  Atqui  etiam  ante  quam  descendit 
parens,  vitae  restitutus  est  filius  eius  ”  (Bengel). 

t6  iratSCov  pou.  A  fam.  13  have  vtoV  for  muSiov.  But  not 
only  is  TnuStop  the  word  in  the  best  texts;  it  is  obviously 
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lirurmxrtv  0  avOpwirot  Tip  Adyip  ov  iTircv  au-rip  6  ‘ItjitoSs,  *al  <iro- 
fjfvero.  51.  ijSr;  aurov  Karaftaivovros  o£  SovAci  imjvrr/<rav  avrip 
\tyoi>Tf<s  ort  o  Irais  airrov  (rj.  52.  (Tvffero  oiv  t r/v  ropin'  Trap’  auTror 


right.  “  My  little  child,”  the  father  says  in  his  anguish;  cf. 
Mk.  9s4  0  irariip  tov  rratSiov. 

60.  The  answer  of  Jesus  tests  the  father  severely.  “  Go 
thy  way ;  thy  son  lives,”  When  the  father  had  left  the  boy,  he 
was  at  the  point  of  death  (v.  47);  but  the  only  assurance  that 
Jesus  gave  was  that  the  boy  was  still  living.  See  Introd., 
p.  clxxx. 

Before  hriartvatv  the  rec.  inserts  xai  (ACNrA®),  but  om. 
NBDW. 

iir£er«FM»  tS  A<5yu.  For  the  constr.,  cf.  S4’;  and  note  that 
the  man  believed  without  any  corroboration  of  Jesus’  words. 
See  20“. 

Kol  £irop€<j<To.  The  impft.  marks  the  continuous  progress 
of  the  man’s  journey,  and  not  any  sudden  movement  of  depar¬ 
ture.  Cf.  Mt.  241,  Lk.  23  7*  1  q88  24**,  for  bropeStro. 

By  some  commentators  a  difficulty  has  been  found  in  the 
statement  of  v.  52,  that  the  anxious  father  did  not  reach  home 
until  the  next  day,  although  Jesus’  words  of  assurance  had 
been  addressed  to  him  at  1  p.m.  (see  on  v.  52).  But  even  if 
we  are  to  apply  such  strict  tests  of  time  and  circumstance  to 
the  Johannine  stories,  there  is  no  special  difficulty  here.  It  is 
20  miles  or  more,  the  way  being  rough  and  hilly,  from  Cana  to 
Capernaum.  Presumably  the  /WtAwds  had  a  retinue  with 
him,  and  it  would  take  some  time  to  get  them  together  for  the 
journey.  Even  if  an  immediate  start  had  been  made  in  the 
midday  heat,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  reach  Capernaum 
the  same  evening.  If  we  are  to  speculate  about  such  a  matter, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  father  got  home  early  the  next 
morning,  for  his  anxiety  would  have  prevented  him  resting  at 
night  on  the  way.  If  he  left  Cana  at  3  p.m.  and  got  home  at 
2  a.m.  next  morning,  all  the  time  conditions  of  the  story  would 
be  satisfied. 

61.  So  NBCDLN0W;  the  rec.  has  iirrpmjcrav. 


Cf.  !!»•  »  12“. 


After  auru  the  rec.  adds  rat  iv^yyttXav  («D  have  yyyctAav); 
Om.  BLN. 

6  irais.  This  is  the  only  appearance  of  mis  in  Jn.,  and 
it  is  replaced  (wrongly)  by  vlos  in  DL  fam.  13.  See  on 


v.  49. 

For  uStou  (nABCW),  the  rec.  has  <rov  (with  DLA0),  as  if 
art  after  Aeyon-cs  were  oti  recitantis ,  introducing  the  actual 
words  of  the  servants. 
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bf  JJ  KO/ifortpov  irr^tv  tTwav  ow  abrip  on  wpat>  ipSopTjv 

a^K(V  aSrox^o  wvptTOs.  Si-  }rvm  ovv  o  wa-njp  5n  CKttvrj  rjj  wpf  iv 
V  ilwev  avrm  6  ’IiproSs  'O  urns  <rou  fjj-  Kal  mrnwff  aurot  xa!  rj  aixta 
avrov  54.  Tovro  St  wabtv  Stertpov  en)ptlov  iwobpttv  a  ’IijitoOs 

iXWix  <k  r^s  ‘IovSaias  «!s  rip  I'aAtXafav. 

52.  6ru0tTo.  This  is  the  best  attested  reading.  Fam.  13 
give  the  more  usual  form  imivdavero.  n-vvSavopai  does  not 
occur  again  in  Jn. 

t(|x  (3pay  Trap’  aS-rfix.  So  kACDNW®;  the  rec.  has  wap' 
airruiv  rijv  a> pay ;  B  omits  wap  atirmv,  and  has  rip  apav  ixen/rp. 

A”  5  nop+oTtpov  ?<rx«x,  “  in  which  he  got  better,”  the  aor. 
marking  a  definite  change  in  his  condition.  Kopfanpov  is  not 
found  again  in  the  LXX  or  N.T.,  but  the  phrase  ico^fis  ?x«s, 
“  you  are  doing  finely,”  occurs  in  Arrian,  Epict.  iii.  10. 13,  an 
apposite  passage  cited  by  Wetstein.  Koprj/mpov  fo-xex  w  good, 
idiomatic  Greek,  and  does  not  read  like  a  translation  from  the 
Aramaic.  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  lxvii. 

ttiroc  aw.  So  BCLNW ;  the  rec.  has  rat  itwov  (nAD0). 

Sn  ( recitantis )  introduces  the  actual  words  of  the  servants. 

The  spelling  (nAB*CDW®)  must  be  preferred  to  the 
rec.  (cf.  Acts  7“,  Heb.  13*). 

Spax  ipSdpjx,  sc.  about  the  seventh  hour,  the  acc.  being 
less  definite  than  the  dat.  of  v.  53 ;  see  Ex.  918  ra ihyx  rip 
&pav  avptov,  “to-morrow  about  this  hour  ”  (cf.  Rev.  3s  woiav 
mpav).  The  seventh  hour  was  1  p.m.  (see  on  1“).  The  point 
may  be,  however,  that  it  was  common  belief  that  the  seventh 
hour  of  fever  was  the  critical  hour.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  vi.  16)  thought  that  the  seventh  day  of  any  disease 
marked  the  crisis. 

6  irupcTfc,  “  the  fever  ”.  The  word  occurs  again  in  N  T 
only  at  Mt  815,  Mk.  i31,  Lk.  4s8-  »,  Acts  28*. 

68.  Tjj  (3py,  “  that  very  hour,”  the  dat.  fixing  the  hour 

definitely.  The  rec.  text  prefixes  iv,  but  s*BC  omit.  In  this 
was  the  rrqpiiov,  that  the  fever  left  the  boy  at  the  exact  time 
that  Jesus  said,  “  Thy  son  lives.” 

.  {ntoTcutrcx,  “  believed,”  the  verb  being  used  absolutely,  to 
express  complete  faith  (see  on  iJ). 

*ai  if  otKia  afirov  S\i|.  Cf.  Acts  188. 

54.  irdXtx  StiiTtpox.  This  tautologous  phrase  occurs  again 
21“;  cf.  waKiv  Ik  Sturtpoo,  Mt.  2644,  Acts  1015. 

The  sentence  points  back  to  the  miracle  at  Cana,  which 
Jn.  says  was  the  first  of  the  “  signs  ”  of  Jesus;  and  it  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  healing  of  the  nobleman’s  son 
was,  like  the  earlier  sign,  wrought  after  Jesus  had  left  Judsea 
for  Galilee 
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The  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  (VI.  1-13) 

VX.  1  fif.  The  incident  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand 
is  the  only  one  in  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  before  the  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem  which  is  found  in  all  four  Gospels;  Mk.,  Mt., 
and  Jn.  (but  not  Luke)  adding  an  account  of  the  Storm  on  the 
Lake.  The  Synoptists  (Mk.  631f-,  Mt.  i4la(-,  Lk.  g1®1-)  agree 
in  placing  the  miraculous  feeding  after  the  return  of  the  Twelve 
from  their  mission,  and  after  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  labours  which  the  apostles  had  undertaken  made  a  period 
of  rest  desirable  (Mk.  631) ;  and  also  it  was  but  prudent  to  go 
into  retirement  for  a  time,  as  Herod’s  suspicions  had  been 
aroused,  and  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  Jesus  (Lk.  9*).  The 
setting  of  the  miracle  in  Jn.  is  not  inconsistent  with  these  some¬ 
what  vague  indications  of  the  period  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
at  which  it  was  wrought. 

Reasons  have  been  given  already  for  the  conclusion  (see 
Introd.,  j>.  xvii)  that  cc.  5  and  6  have  been  transposed,  so  that 
in  the  original  draft  of  Jn.,  c.  6  followed  directly  after  c.  4. 
At  the  end  of  c.  4  Jesus  and  His  disciples  are  at  Cana,  and  we 
now  find  them  crossing  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  north-eastern 
side.  They  probably  followed  the  road  familiar  to  them  (21*), 
and  went  down  from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  where  they  had  their 
heavy1  fishing-boat  (to  irkolox,  Mk,  6m).  Mk.  (followed  by 
Mt.)  says  that  the  place  to  which  they  went  by  boat  was  “  a 
desert  place,”  as  Jesus  wished  to  retire  for  a  time  from  public 
view,  but  that  the  crowd  followed  them  by  road,  evidently  being 
able  to  observe  the  course  the  boat  was  taking,  and  arrived 
before  them  (Mk.  6s*-  3S).  Jn.  rather  implies  that  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  arrived  first  (6s).  Lk.  (91®)  gives  the  name  of  the 
place  as  Bethsaida,  by  which  he  must  mean  Bethsaida  Julias 
(et  Tell)  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  lake,  on  the  eastern 
side,  for  no  other  Bethsaida  is  known.*  These  data  are  all 
fairly  consistent  with  each  other,  if  we  suppose  that  the  place 
was  the  little  plain  on  the  north-eastern  shore  (about  a  mile 
south  of  Bethsaida  Julias)  which  is  now  called  el-Batthah. 
This  was  grazing  ground,  and  there  would  be  abundance  of 
grass  there  at  the  Passover  season  (cf.  64-  “,  Mk.  6s*).*  A  hill 
(68)  rises  up  behind  it.  This  plain  is  about  4  miles  by  boat 
from  Tell  Hum  (the  most  probable  site  of  Capernaum;  see  on 


1  As  it  held  thirteen  persons,  it  must  ha 

*  The  supposition  that  there  was  anotl 
shore  lacks  evidence,  and  is  improbable. 

*  It  is  said  that  grass  is  found  there  al 
D.C.G.  ii.  589)  ;  cf.  Rix  (lent  and  Testa « 
graphical  problem. 


ive  been  a  large  boat, 
ler  Bethsaida  on  the  western 
Cf.  I2“. 

t  all  seasons  (W.  M.  Christie, 
nenl,  pp.  263  fl.)  for  the  geo- 
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I.  Mera  TnSra  d-rrrjhJdfv  6  Iijo-oSs  wepav  rijs  SaXdtrcrrfs  t ijs 
TaXtWas  r^s  Tt/StpiaSos.  a.  t)k oXovOei  Si  airif  o^Aos  waAvs,  on 
IStiipovv  TCL  rrrjfixta  a  broia  ivi  rum  Atrdtvo vmn/.  3.  6,vrjkdtv  Si 

2,s),  and  perhaps  9  miles  from  it  by  following  the  path  along 
the  western  shore  and  crossing  the  fords  of  Jordan,  where  it 
flows  into  the  lake  from  the  north.  It  was  the  latter  route  that 
the  crowds  took  who  followed  Jesus.  See  further  615'- 

1.  fieri  TaCro.  For  this  phrase,  see  Introd.,  p.  cviii. 

7]  0aAao-<ra  rys  TaAiXalas  is  the  name  given  in  Mt.  and 
Mk.  to  the  lake  called  in  the  O.T.  the  '  ‘  Sea  of  Chinnereth  ” 
(Nam.  3411,  etc.).  It  is  called  y  \ip.vrj  Tninjoapir  in  Lk.  51, 
and  ij  OaXao-o-a  rijs  Ti/Jefw£8os  in  Jn.  211.  Tiberias  was  a 
town  on  the  western  shore,  founded  a.d.  22  by  Herod  Antipas, 
and  named  after  Tiberius,  which  shows  that  the  designation 
“  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  ”  could  hardly  have  been  current  during 
our  Lord’s  ministry.1  Accordingly  the  double  designation 
found  here,  rys  6aXd<r(r>]t  rijs  TaXtXaias  rtjs  Ti/JepiaSos,  shows 
the  use  of  the  contemporary  name  “the  Sea  of  Galilee,” 
followed  by  the  explanatory  gloss  “  that  is,  of  Tiberias,”  added 
to  identify  the  lake  for  Greek  readers  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century.  If  we  ascribe  ri}s  rijs  roXtXm'os  to  the 

aged  apostle,  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  when  telling  his 
reminiscences,  die  addition  i-yi  Ti/SepiaSos  would  naturally  be 
made  by  the  evangelist,  whom  we  call  Jn.  Cf.  v.  23  for  the 
town  of  Tiberias. 

2.  JjicoXouOtt  W.  So  ttBDLNW.  But  the  rec.  ml  tjko\ ov9u 
(A TA0)  is  quite  in  Jn.’s  manner,  who  often  uses  ko«  for  8« 
(see  below,  v.  21). 

“A  great  crowd  was  following  Him  ”  (cf.  Mt.  I41S,  Lk.  911 ; 
and  see  Mk.  6“),  i.e.  not  only  did  they  follow  Him  now,  when 
He  wished  to  be  in  retirement,  but  they  had  been  following 
Him  about  before  He  crossed  the  lake;  y*oXo«fl«  is  the 
impft.  of  continued  action.  Their  reason  was  “  because  they 
were  noticing  the  signs  that  He  was  doing  on  the  sick.” 
ieewpauK  (BDLN@)  is  the  better  reading,  as  preserving  the 
idea  that  they  had  been  continually  observing  His  powers  of 
healing  (for  Oewpeiv  in  a  like  context,  cf.  2W),  but  kTA  have 
iiipoiv.  W  has  flewpovn-ts. 

As  Jn.  represents  the  matter,  it  was  previous  works  of. 
healing  that  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  crowds;  e.g., 
presumably,  the  cure  of  the  nobleman’s  son,  which  has  just 
been  narrated  (446ff0-  Cf-  also  the  works  of  healing  narrated 
in  Mk.  iw- M- 40  21  31  6s,  but  not  described  by  Jn.  Mt.  1414 

1  Josephus  (B.J.  iii.  3.  5)  has  tt/ki.  T ififpuioa  \liunjs,  which  Niese 
notes  as  having  been  altered  in  inferior  MSS.  to  TijSeptdfos. 
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«s  TO  opos  ’l7j<roJs,  Kal  i««  tKallijTO  perd  tw  pa8i)Twv  airov.  4.  r/r 

Si  iyyvs  to  ircur^u,  ij  iaprrj  T<dv  TovSukov.  5.  iwapas  ovy  voit 

and  Lk.  911,  however,  record  that  Jesus  began  the  day  on  this 
occasion  by  healing  the  sick.  This  is  not  mentioned  by  Mk. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mk.  6M  (followed  by  Lk.  911,  but  not  by 
Mt.)  says  that  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  teaching 
the  people ;  but  neither  for  this  nor  for  works  of  healing  is  there 
room  in  the  Johannine  narrative  (see  below  on  v.  5).  Jn. 
seems  to  know  the  Marcan  story  (see  on  v.  7),  but  he  corrects 
it  as  he  proceeds.  See  Introd.,  p.  xcvii. 

3.  dyfjXder  Sc  els  t4  opos  ’li].,  “Jesus  went  up  to  the  hill,” 
i.e.  the  hill  rising  out  of  the  little  plain  by  the  shore.  Mk. 
(6W),  followed  by  Mt.,  mentions  the  hill  after  his  narrative 
of  the  miracle;  but  Mt.  (15s*),  in  telling  what  preceded  the 
parallel  miracle  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand,  says, 
as  Jn.  does  here,  dvafids  els  to  opos  tKadip-o  irti.  Perhaps  Jn. 
has  borrowed  here  from  Mt.,  but  this  is  unlikely.1 

It  was  the  habit  of  Jesus  to  sit  when  He  taught,  as  the 
Rabbis  were  accustomed  to  do  (cf.  Mk.  41  9“,  Mt.  26*®,  Lk.  4“ 
5*  [Jn.]  8s) ;  and  He  was  wont  to  go  up  to  the  hills,  whether  for 
teaching  (Mt.  51  24s)  or  for  prayer  (Mk,  6**,  Lk.  61S  9s8). 

The  verb  ivipxapiu  occurs  again  in  N.T.  only  at  Gal.  i18 ; 
and  K*D  give  dirijAStv  here. 

This  narrative  represents  Jesus  and  His  disciples  as  having 
arrived  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  before  the  crowd,  who 
according  to  Mk.  (6“)  had  arrived  there  first.  According  to 
Mk.  6*°,  Lk.  914,  the  disciples  who  were  with  Jesus  were  the 
“apostles”;  and  this  is  implied  in  Jn.’s  narrative,  though 
not  explicitly  stated,  for  the  twelve  baskets  of  fragments  of 
v.  13  indicate  that  the  number  of  disciples  present  was  twelve. 
See  on  2s. 

4.  It  has  been  pointed  out*  that,  although  t4  is 

read  here  by  all  MSS.  and  vss.,  yet  there  are  patristic  oomments 
on  the  verse  which  suggest  that  some  early  writers  did  not 
treat  “  the  feast  ”  of  6*  as  a  Passover,  and  that  therefore  the 
texts  before  them  did  not  include  the  words  to  srdo,x“  at  this 
point.  Thus  Irenseus  (Hmr.  it.  xxii.  3)  is  silent  as  to  this 
Passover,  although  it  would  have  been  apposite  to  his  argu¬ 
ment  to  use  it.3  If  to  •jravxa  were  omitted  here,  it  would  be 
natural  to  identify  the  feast  of  this  verse  with  the  Feast  of 

1  See  Introd.,  p.  xevi.  Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels,  p.  413,  hazards 
the  guess  that  the  words  impls  els  ri  Spas  (tie jjto  licet  originally  stood 
in  the  text  of  Mk. 

*  Most  explicitly  by  Holt,  Select  Readings,  p.  77. 

*  See  Introd.,  p.  xviii. 
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<xf>8akpm>s  o  liproivf  Koii  Bmaaptvos  art  iroAis  o^Aoc  Ip^cnu  wpos 

Tabernacles  noted  in  7s.  Having  regard  to  the  importance 
of  the  trKi)v<nrt]y(a,  it  might  properly  be  described  as  pre¬ 
eminently  {opri|  tCiv  ’lovSaiuf  (see  on  ja).  But  it  would 
be  precarious  to  omit  words  so  fully  attested  as  to  wo/tx?  ; 1 
and  on  the  hypothesis,  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  Com¬ 
mentary,  that  c.  s  comes  after  c.  6  (see  Introd.,  p.  xviii),  all  is 
clear.  The  Passover  mentioned  here  as  “  near  ”  is  the  feast 
whose  celebration  is  narrated  in  51;  i.e.  it  was  the  second 
Passover  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  (that  mentioned  in  213 
being  the  first),  and  was  probably  the  Passover  of  the  year 

For  the  phrase  “  feast  of  the  Jews”  see  on  213;  and  cf. 
2*  19”-  4!. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  note  about  the  approaching 
Passover  was  introduced  into  the  narrative  to  explain  the  large 
concourse  of  persons  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  the 
miracle,  and  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  thronging  the 
roads  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  for  the  observance  of  the  feast. 
But  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  lake  is  hardly  a  point  at 
which  we  should  expect  to  find  thousands  of  such  travellers. 
Jn.  is  fond  of  introducing  notes  of  time  into  his  narrative  (see 
p.  cii),  and  he  has  similar  notes  about  approaching  festivals  at 
2u  ,  j56  iyyiJs  is  a  favourite  word  with  him,  both  in  relation 
to  time  and  to  distance. 

5.  ^Trdpas  ouv  Toils  d^aXpoils  6  ’lij.  For  this  phrase,  see  on 
4“  where,  as  here,  it  is  followed  by  the  verb  fefioflai.  It  is 
used  again  of  Jesus  at  171;  cf.  also  it41  and  Lk.  6“  For 
OtturBat  see  on  I14. 

iroXis  3xXos,  i.e.  apparently  the  o^Aos  tt-oAiA  of  v.  2  (see  on 
ia*),  who  had  followed  Jesus  and  His  disciples  round  the  head 
of  the  lake.  But,  no  doubt,  once  it  was  known  where  He  was, 
people  would  flock  to  the  place  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
to  see  and  hear  Him.  According  to  the  Synoptists  (see  on 
v.  a),  the  crowd  came  upon  Jesus  early  in  the  morning,  and 
the  day  was  spent  teaching  or  healing  their  sick.  Then, 
towards  evening,  the  disciples  suggest  that  the  people  should 
be  sent  away  that  they  might  buy  food  for  themselves.  Jn. 
tells  nothing  of  teaching  or  healing  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
represents  Jesus  as  having  foreseen,  as  soon  as  the  crowd  began 
to  gather,  the  difficulty  that  would  arise  about  food.  When  He 
saw  the  great  multitude  coming,  He  asked  Philip,  “  Whence 
are  we  to  buy  loaves  ?  ” 

‘  Burkitt  (Ev.  da  Mephamshi,  ii.  313)  shows  that  the  Syriac 
tradition  is  against  omitting  r4  wdcxa. 
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avrov,  Acyei  irpos  4>iAnriroi<  HoOev  ayopaatopev  aprons  <f,a y&xrtv 
ovtoi;  6.  TOVTO  $6  cAcyc v  ir «paj»v  avroV  avros  yap  jjciet  t{ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  narratives  of  the  Feeding  of 
the  Four  Thousand  (Mk.  84,  Mt.  1533),  although  not  in  the 
parallel  narratives  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  the 
disciples  put  this  question  (*68ev)  to  Jesus.  The  question  is 
the  same  as  that  which  Moses  puts  to  Yahweh  (Num.  ii13), 
iroBtv  pot.  Kp(a  Sourat  7raiTt  t<J  Aay  Tovrip ;  and  the  misgivings 
of  Moses,  when  he  reflects  that  he  had  600,000  footmen 
to  feed,  are  expressed  in  terras  not  unlike  those  which  Philip 
uses  here,  nav  TO  etyoj  -rijs  0aAdo-<r>js  owaxthjcrcTai  avrots  xai 
ipKetTti  airoU ;  (Num.  II32). 

Another  O.T.  parallel  may  be  found  in  2  Kings  443I>,  where 
Elisha’s  servant  exclaims  at  the  impossibility  of  feeding  a 
hundred  men  with  twenty  barley  loaves  and  ears  of  com  “  in 
his  sack  ”  (curort  aprons  KpiBivovs  «at  rruAdfJas,  i.e.  cakes).  The 
narrative  relates  that  Elisha  said,  Aos  ™  Aa<5  rol  fafitAwav, 
declaring  that  Yahweh  had  told  him  there  would  be  enough 
and  to  spare.  And  so  it  was:  f^ayov  »tai  Karekiirav.  This  is  a 
story  which  bears  a  likeness  to  the  Feedings  of  the  Multitudes 
in  the  Gospels,  in  detail  much  more  striking  than  the  story  of 
the  miraculous  increase  of  meal  and  oil  by  Elijah’s  interven¬ 
tion  (1  Kings  1 714).  See  Introd.,  p.  ctxxxi. 

However,  in  Jn.’s  narrative  the  question  (mMcy)  is  a  question 
put  by  Jesus  Himself  to  Philip.  Philip  was  of  Bethsaida 
(i44),  and  presumably  he  knew  the  neighbourhood ;  he  was 
thus  the  natural  person  of  whom  to  ask  where  bread  could  be 
bought.  This  is  one  of  those  reminiscences  which  suggest  the 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness.  The  Synoptists,  in  their  accounts 
of  the  wonderful  Feedings  of  the  Multitudes,  do  not  name 
individual  disciples;  but  Jn.  names  both  Philip  and  Andrew 
and  their  figures  emerge  from  his  narrative  as  those  of  real 
persons,  each  with  his  own  characteristics.  See  below  on  v.  8. 

Xfyct  wpXs  ♦1A.  For  this  constr.,  see  on  2*. 

For  dyoptfowfiev  (RABDNWO),  the  rec.  has  iyopdaop.iv. 

8.  touto  8e  IXcycK  tropd^iuK  afi-roK  ktX.  We  have  seen  already 
(cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxiv)  that  Jn.  is  apt  to  comment  on  the  words 
of  Jesus  and  offer  explanations  of  them.  The  comment  at 
this  point  is  probably  due  to  a  misunderstanding  (as  at  221). 
Jn.  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  why  Jesus  asked  Philip  where 
bread  could  be  bought,  because  be  hesitates  to  represent  Him 
as  asking  a  question  which  would  suggest  His  ignorance  of 
the  answer.  But  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  is  not  realised 
if  it  is  assumed  that  He  never  asked  questions  about  the  simple 
matters  of  every  day. 
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ifitWty  iroutv.  7.  dsrcKpiflij  ofrr<S  6  4>EXorJros  An tumritov  Srjvapttm' 
iproi  owe  apxovmv  avrore,  Eva  Exam-os  Ppa\v  «  Ad fir/.  8.  Xeyti 
avr<S  <Is  €K  tS> v  paBrynn/  airrov,  ’AvSpeas  6  dSeA^os  St/ioivos  TUrpov, 

Jn.  does  not  write  thus  of  Jesus  elsewhere.  On  His  way  to 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  Jesus  asks  where  it  is  (ii“).  _  When  He 
saw  the  fishing-boat  on  the  lake,  He  asked  them  if  they  had 
caught  any  fish  (215,  where,  however,  He  may  be  represented 
as  knowing  that  nothing  had  been  caught).  It  is  by  a  like 
mistaken  idea  of  reverence  that  the  later  Synoptists  often  omit 
questions  which  Mk.  represents  Jesus  as  asking,  e.g.  •  “Who 
touched  my  garments  ?  ”  (Mk.  5",  Lk.  8“,  omitted  by  Mt.). 
“  Seest  thou  aught  ?  ”  addressed  to  the  blind  man  who  was 
heated  by  stages,  is  found  only  in  Mk.  “  How  long  time 
is  it  since  this  hath  come  to  him  ?  ”  asked  of  the  epileptic  boy’s 
father  (Mk.  9s1),  is  omitted  by  Mt.  and  Lk. 

The  simple  question,  “Where  can  bread  be  bought?" 
asked  by  Jesus  of  a  disciple  who  was  familiar  with  the  locality, 
needs  not  to  be  explained  or  explained  away. 

wtipdfav  does  not  occur  again  in  Jn.,  but  that  by  itself  does 
not  prove  the  verse  to  be  a  later  gloss,  although  it  raises  the 
question  if  it  may  not  have  been  added  after  Jn.  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  work. 

7.  Sianooiuv  Si}vop£wv  Sproi  ouk  dpieoumv  ktX.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  “  two  hundred  pennyworth  ’’  in  Mt.  or  Lk., 
but  Mk.  6W  makes  the .  disciples  say  iyopaawp.fr  &jp>apiav 
Sea Kotrvav  apram ;  It  is  probable  that  Jn._  is  recalling  the 
phraseology  of  Mk.  at  this  point,  although  it  is  possible  that 
two  distinct  traditions,  that  which  came  through  Peter  and 
that  which  came  through  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  have  inde¬ 
pendently  preserved  the  same  remark  made  by  disciples.  Jn. 
several  times  betrays  a  knowledge  of  the  Marcan  narrative, 
which  he  corrects  where  necessary.1 

A  denarius  was  the  ordinary  day’s  wage  of  a  labourer 
(cf.  Mt.  20s).  Even  if  the  disciples  had  as  much  as  two 
hundred  denarii  in  their  common  purse  (13*),  which  is 
improbable,  Philip  points  out  that  they  would  not  purchase 
enough  bread  to  feed  five  thousand  people,  nor  would 
it  be  easy  to  find  so  much  bread  in  the  vicinity  without 
notice. 

There  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  phrase  Eva  Ikootos  Ppax» 
71  XdfiT]  in  a  passage  quoted  below  (v.  11)  from  the  second- 
century  A  els  of  John. 

8.  Ik  twi>  gafr)rfi>k  aOrou.  This  description  of  an  apostle 
is  not  found  in  the  Synoptists  (except  at  Mk.  131,  without 

1  See  Introd.,  p.  xcvii. 
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b c)j  but  Jn.  has  it  again  at  124  13”;  cf.  l817-  85 .  For  the 
constr.  els  ik  followed  by  a  gen.  plur.,  see  on  i48. 

For  the  designation  of  Andrew  as  “  Simon  Peter’s  brother,” 
see  on  i48.  His  first  impulse  of  discipleship  was  to  find  Peter 
and  bring  him  to  Jesus  (i41).  He  appears  here  as  a  resourceful 
person  who  tries  to  find  a  practical  answer  to  the  question  put 
to  Philip  by  Jesus,  although  be  does  not  think  that  he  has  been 
successful  in  gathering  a  sufficient  supply  of  food.  In  1 240'22 
Philip  and  Andrew  are  again  associated  in  somewhat  similar 
fashion,  Philip  not  knowing  what  to  do  until  he  has  consulted 
Andrew.  These  notices  in  Jn.  supply  the  only  indications  of 
Andrew’s  character  that  we  have,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
their  consistency  with  each  other.  The  only  distinctive 
mention  of  Andrew  in  the  Synoptists  is  at  Mk.  13s,  where  he 
appears  as  associated  with  the  inner  circle  of  the  Twelve — 
Peter,  James,  and  John. 

A  second-century  notice  of  Andrew  and  Philip  shows  that 
they  were  held  to  be  among  the  leaders  of  the  Twelve.  When 
Fapias  collected  traditions  from  the  elders  of  his  day,  he  used 
to  ask  them,  “  What  did  Andrew  and  what  did  Peter  say? 
Or  what  did  Philip  ?  Or  what  Thomas  or  James  or  John  or 
Matthew  ?  ”  (Eus.  H.E.  iii.  39.  4),  placing  them  respectively 
first  and  third  of  the  apostles  whom  he  names. 

In  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon,  Andrew  is 
specially  associated  with  the  writing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel: 
“  eadem  nocte  revelatum  Andreae  ex  apostolis  ut,  recog- 
noscentibus  cunctis,  Johannes  suo  nomine  cuncta  describeret 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  intimacy  with  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee  was  handed  down  by  tradition,  although  it  cannot  be 
held  that  he  lived  until  the  Gospel  was  published  (see  Introd., 
p.  lvi). 

9.  In  the  Synoptists  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  are  the 
provision  which  the  disciples  had  for  their  own  use.  In  Jn., 
Andrew  reports  that  a  lad  was  present  who  had  this  food  with 
him,  possibly  having  brought  it  from  a  neighbouring  village, 
for  Jesus  and  the  Twelve. 

Trm6(£pioi>.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  lad  in  the  Synop¬ 
tists;  see  above.  The  word  -irotSdptov  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  the  N.T.,  but  it  is  frequent  in  the  LXX;  and  it  must  be 
noted  that  it  is  the  word  used  of  Elisha’s  servant  (2  Kings 
4s8*43)  in  the  passage  immediately  preceding  the  story  of 
Elisha’s  multiplication  of  the  loaves  (see  above  on  v.  5). 

The  rec.  has  irotSdpiw  b,  (ATA©);  sBDLNW  om.  hr. 
The  Synoptists  sometimes  use  tts  or  fv,  as  a  kind  of  indefinite 
vol.  1.— 12 
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oi^opio*  <lAAa  raOra  n  t’im»  tit  roiTovrovt;^  10.  ilirtv  o  ’Iijo-oCv 
noujcraTt  Toils  dvOpuntovt  ayawtoilv.  f/v  Sc  xppTOS  wo  Xus  iv  t<2 
tott¥.  ovornrav  ow  ol  ivSptt  tot  AjhA/iot  ws  TrtrraJtioxIALoi. 

article,  for  ns  or  ti  (cf.  Mt.  81®  26*®);  but  this  is  not  the  style 
of  Jn.  (cf.,  however,  11*®  19®1). 

KpiSwous.  It  is  only  Jn.  who  tells  that  the  loaves  were  of 
barley.  Barley  bread,  being  cheaper  than  wheaten,  was  the 
common  food  of  the  poor;  cf.  Judg.  7 13  and  Ezek.  1318.  Re¬ 
ference  has  already  been  made  to  opTous  xpifl  Irons  in  the 
Elisha  story  (2  Kings  4*®). 

Buo  Sijirfpia.  The  Synoptists  say  Svo'  IxObat;  and  Mt.  and 
Mk.  in  the  parallel  narrative  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Four  Thou¬ 
sand  say  oAIya 

The  word  Sipapi ov  (only  found  here  and  at  21®- 1#- 18  in  the 
Greek  Bible)  is  a  dim.  of  oif/or,  which  originally  meant  “  cooked 
food,”  and  thence  came  to  be  used  of  any  relish  taken  with 
food;  e.g.  in  Pap.  Fay.  119*1  els  ra  ycveVm  rcp.cXA.ijs  wl/tifi « 
inifiapia,1  the  Stf/dpta  were  delicacies  for  a  birthday  feast.  Thus 
Aij/dpia.  in  the  present  passage  stands  for  dried  or  pickled  fish. 
The  curing  of  fish  was  an  important  industry  on  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  is  alluded  to  as  such  by  Strabo.1 
Neither  in  Jn.  nor  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  is  there  any  mention 
of  lighting  a  fire  and  cooking  fish  on  the  occasion  of  the  miracle ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  meal  was  of  raw,  fresh  fish 
and  bread.  See,  however,  on  zr10. 

10.  iroirj<iaTc  (for  the  aor.  imper.,  see  on  2s)  toJs  Acflpd irons 
Araircacix  .  .  .  AWi«»aT  oSv  ol  cUSpc?.  The  R.V.  distinguishes 
dvBpurrovs  from  wSpcs:  “  make  the  people  sit  down  ...  so  the 
men  sat  down,”  suggesting  that  the  women  (or  children),  if 
present,  remained  standing.  But  no  such  discrimination  is 
indicated  in  the  Synoptic  accounts,  and  it  would,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  improbable,  despite  the  Oriental  subordination 
of  women:  iwiraZcv  afirots  AvaKXi6ijyai  iravras  is  Mk’s  state¬ 
ment.  Arrjp  is  an  infrequent  word  in  Jn.,  occurring  again 
only  r18-  80  and  416- 17 ■ 18  (of  a  husband);  and  it  may  be  that 
its  introduction  here  is  due  to  a  reminiscence  of  Mk.’s 
ircTTBGrx&toi  “TSpcs,  to  which  Mt.  afterwards  added  the  gloss 
X*up«  y vraiKutv  Kal  iraiSiwv,  as  he  did  also  in  the  parallel  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand  (Mt.  14“  1588). 
Jn.  returns  to  the  word  3.v6punroi  at  v.  14. 

ivamirrav  is  “to  fie  back”  or  “  recline,”  whether  on  the 


it  too  a.d.,  cited  by  Milliga 
c.  2,  $  45,  quoted  by  G.  A. 
10  adds,  "  The  pickled  fish 


the  Roman  world. 


in,  Vocab. 

Smith,  Hist.  Geogr.  0/ Holy  Land, 
of  Galilee  were  known  throughout 
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sloping  hillside  (as  here)  or  on  a  couch  (as  at  the  Last 
Supper,  1311  2i®*).  Mk.  uses  ivowimtiv  as  well  as  <WAtV«v 
m  his  parallel  narrative ;  Mt.  has  wa*AtV«v  only,  and  Lk. 
KaTanXiVtiT. 

X<5pT0S  woXiis,  “  there  was  much  grass  ’’—green  grass,  Mk. 
“3™-**  being  spring-time,  after  the  rainy  season,  just  before 
the  Passover  (v.  4).  Jn.  does  not  mention  the  greenness  of 
the  grass,  nor  does  he  say  anything  about  the  people  being 
distributed  into  groups  or  companies. 

il.  eXapcT  ouy  t©4s  fipTous-  Jesus  took  the  loaves,  and 
blessing  them,  caused  them  to  be  distributed,  thus  acting  as 
host. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  probably  significant,  that  Jn.,  alone 
of  the  evangelists,  does  not  say  that  the  loaves  were  broken  by 
Jesus,  as  well  as  blessed.  In  all  the  narratives  descriptive  of 
the  Feedmgs  of  the  Multitudes,  except  this,  we  have  Sprout 
ocAoow  or  kutckWct  Tois  dprovs,  or  the  like.  Jn.  never  uses  the 
verb  kAooi  or  /taraitAaw.  Now,  in  all  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  Jesus  “  brake  the  Bread  ” 
is  explicitly  mentioned,  IrKaarv  Sprov,  only  one  loaf  being 
used.  The  rite  itself  is  called  in  Acts  z42  1)  icAaow  too  aprov 
(cf.  Acts  207,  and  perhaps  Acts  27**),  so  essential  a  feature  was 
the  breaking  of  the  one  loaf  deemed  to  be.  Thus,  in  this 
particular,  the  Johannine  narrative  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand  is  less  suggestive  of  the  action  of  Jesus  at  the  Last 
Supper  than  are  the  Synoptic  narratives  of  the  same  miracle. 
By  the  omission,  of  aprovs  ZkXoctcv  Jn.  has  deviated  from  the 
Synoptic  tradition  in  a  fashion  which  suggests  that  he  did  not 
regard  the  miraculous  meal,  which  he  describes,  as  anticipatory 
of  the  sacrament  with  which  he  was  familiar,  although  he  does 
not  tefi  of  its  institution.  The  discourse  which  fofiows  (cf. 
esp.  w.  52-56)  cannot  be  interpreted  without  including  a 
sacramental  reference;  but  it  would  seem,  nevertheless,  that 
Jn.  wishes  to  avoid  suggesting  that  the  miraculous  feeding 
was  a  sacramental  meal. 

It  is  just  possible,  although  unlikely,  that  Jn.  omits  all 
mention  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  not  because  he  did  not 
regard  the  meal  as  sacramental,  but  because  he  lays  stress  on 
the  circumstance  (1988)  that  the  Body  of  Christ  was  not  broken 
on  the  Cross. 

,  We  must  also  note  that  Jn.  omits  the  words,  dva jSAtyos 

tot  obpardv  before  the  blessing  of  the  loaves,  which  are 
common  to  all  three  Synoptists.  This  “  lifting  up  of  the 
eyes  ”  was  a  very  ancient  feature  of  the  Eucharistic  rite,  and 
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we  cannot  be  sure  how  far  back  it  goes  (cf.  iiu  171,  and  see 

°n  In  another  detail,  per  contra ,  Jn.’s  narrative  of  the  Feeding 
of  the  Five  Thousand  suggests  the  Last  Supper  more  clearly 
than  the  Synoptists  do.  In  Jn.,  it  is  Jesus  Himself  who  dis¬ 
tributes  the  loaves  to  the  multitudes,  SiffiuKev  toIs  draMipfi-ow, 
just  as  He  distributed  the  Bread  to  His  disciples  on  the  eve  of 
His  Passion  (cf.  also  211*) ;  but  in  the  Synoptists,  it  is  the  Twelve 
who,  acting  under  His  direction,  bring  the  loaves  round,  which 
probably  was  what  actually  took  place.  Jn.’s  Sm8®mmv,  however, 
need  not  be  taken  as  excluding  the  assistance  of  the  Twelve 
in  the  distribution,  although  this  is  not  explicitly  mentioned. 
Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se. 

The  rec.  text  inserts  after  SieSuxtv  the  words  tois  pathirdis, 
ot  Si  ftaQrjrat  (so  s'DrA®),  but  this  is  a  harmonising  gloss 
introduced  from  Mt.  1419.  The  intercalated  words  are  not 
found  in  «*ABLNW  or  in  most  vss. 

We  must  now  examine  the  word  <ux<4>«rrii(7os,  “  having 
given  thanks.”  t&Xayclv  is  the  verb  used  in  the  Synoptic 
parallels  (Mk.  6“,  Mt.  14“,  Lk.  9“);  but  Mk.  (8®)  and  Mt. 
(15s9)  have  efixapurrai'  in  a  similar  context  in  their  narratives 
of  the  Feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand.  In  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Lk.  (2219)  and  Paul  (1  Cor. 
11**)  use  ruxapunw  of  the  Blessing  of  the  Bread,  while  Mt. 
(26«),  Mk,  (i4as),  and  Lk.  (2217)  use  it  of  the  Blessing  of  the 
Cup,  the  Cup  being  called  by  Paul  to  ironjpiw  ri}s  evAoyias 
S  ti\oyoipcv  (1  Cor.  io1*).  In  these  passages  it  is  not  possible 
to  distinguish  in  meaning  between  cvxapt<rrti.v  and  ciXoyeiv,1 
although  (ixp-pirmiv  and  tixpporria  soon  calne  to  be  used  in 
a  special  sense  in  connexion  with  the  Holy  Communion  (cf. 
Ignat.  Pkilad.  4  oTrovSt«raT«  otv  pey  thxapurriq.,  and  see  Justin, 
Apol.  i.  66,  and  Iren.  Hmr.  iv.  18.  5). 

But  the  verb  «AAoy«v  is  never  used  in  Jn.  (except  once  in 


a  quotation,  121*);  and  he  uses  tixa-piarciv  elsewhere  (ii“, 
ndrep  tixnpuTTw  <roi)  where  no  sacramental  reference  is 
possible.  In  this  general  sense,  ‘  ‘  giving  of  thanks,’  ’  rix“Pt<rrt‘1' 
occurs  a  few  times  in  the  later  books  of  the  LXX  (Judith  8s®, 
2  Macc.  12“)  and  in  Philo,  as  well  as  frequently  in  the  N.T., 
e.g.  Lk.  17“  i8u,  and  very  often  in  Paul. 

It  may  be  that  the  “giving  of  thanks”  or  “blessing” 
which  all  the  evangelists  mention  in  their  narratives  of  the 
miraculous  Feedings  of  the  Multitudes  was  the  grace  before 
meat  which  the  Lord  used,  and  which  was  the  usual  habit  of 
piety  before  a  meal  (cf.  Deut.  81*).  The  form  of  Jewish  ‘ 1  grace  ” 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is,  “  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 


I  Cf.  Swete,  J.T.S.,  Jan.  1902,  p.  163. 
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God,  king  of  the  world,  who  bringeth  forth  bread  from  the 
earth.”  But  if  this  is  the  allusion  in  (vxapurrq<ra<;  or  tvXoyqoai 
in  the  evangelical  narratives  of  the  Miraculous  Feedings,  it  is 
curious  that  no  such  phrase  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  other 
meals  described  in  the  Gospels  at  which  Jesus  presided  or  was 
the  principal  Guest  (Lk.  24s®  is  sacramental).  Jn.  does  not 
hint  that  “  a  blessing  ”  was  asked  or  pronounced  at  the 
Marriage  Feast  in  Cana  (21),  or  at  the  supper  in  Bethany  (12s), 
or  at  the  meal  by  the  lake-side  (21“).  Cf.  Mk.  143,  Lk.  s89  f. 
In  Acts  27“  it  is  said,  indeed,  of  Paul  \afiuiv  Uprov  cixopiarqirtv 
Tip  ivurtrioy  tt&vtwv  Kai  xAcuras  ijpfuro  iaBCav  ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  this  was  an  ordinary  meal  preceded  by  a  “  grace.” 
Knowling  and  Blass  regard  it  as  a  sacramental  celebration. 

Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  would  seem  that  the  evangelical 
traditions  handed  down  the  incident  of  Jesus  “  blessing  ”  the 
loaves  at  the  Miraculous  Feedings  as  an  incident  of  special 
significance.  The  similarity  to  this  verse  of  Jn.  ar18,  Xapfidvti 
tov  aprov  <cal  SiSuimv  avroii  no!  to  ojidpiov  op. okos,  brings  Out  the 
more  clearly  the  omission  of  any  such  word  as  eixapumjcras 
or  tvAoyijoas  in  the  latter  passage. 

The  stress  that  was  laid  in  early  times  on  the  blessing  of  the 
loaves,  in  connexion  with  their  multiplication,  is  apparent  in  a 
legend  preserved  in  the  second-century  Acts  of  John  (§  93) : 
"  If  at  any  time  He  were  bidden  by  one  of  die  Pharisees  and 
went  to  the  bidding,  we  accompanied  Him;  and  before  each 
was  set  one  loaf  by  him  that  had  bidden  us,  He  also  receiving 
one  loaf.  And,  blessing  His  own  loaf,  He  would  divide  it 
among  us;  and  from  that  little  each  was  filled  {«  toS  ppaxios 
tram-os  IxopTa-ifTo :  see  v.  7  above),  and  our  own  loaves  were 
saved  whole,  so  that  they  who  bade  Him  were  amazed.”  The 
act  of  blessing  is  a  preliminary  condition  of  the  miracle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  writer.  See  on  623  below. 

Sow  rjDcXov.  All  the  evangelists  agree  in  the  statement 
that  the  multitudes  “  were  filled,”  i.e.  that  they  had  a  sub¬ 
stantial  meal,  and  not  merely  a  scrap  of  food;  but  Jn.  is  even 
more  explicit,  saying  that  of  the  fish  as  well  as  of  the  loaves 
they  had  as  much  as  they  wished  for. 

12.  ^€TrXrjo6Tto-ai'.  The  Synoptists  have  exopraathprav ,  as 
Jn.  has  at  v.  26.  The  phrase  pera  to  ip-n-XqtrBqvat  used  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  Didache  (x.  1)  probably  comes  from  this 
passage. 

tA  Tirpiooujoarra  xAdejiara.  Mk.  (642)  has  the  curious 
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{y ipurav  Sw&ica  Ktttfiiymn  xXotr/iaTtuv  <K  t«J r  ttcvtc  dprtjiy  twv 
KpiOivtav  &  latpioo-fvirav  toIs  ftt/Sptomtrw. 

expression  xXotspara  SuScxa  KO<f>tv<av  ttXtj ptipara,  but  Mt.  (14®°)  has 
to  rrepurcrtvov  tw  Kkaapdriov,  and  Lk.  (917)  has  to  irepiavewrav 
auTois  KKcuTfLartav.  Jn.  uses  Trtpurtrtileiy  only  here  and  in  V.  13 
(he  has  irepiacrov  at  1010);  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  he 
is  here  dependent  either  on  Lk.  or  Mt.,  rather  than  Mk. 
But  he  was  quite  capable  of  correcting  Mk.’s  irXijp^/iaTa, 
just  as  Lk.  and  Mt.  have  done,  and  the  verb  ntpurirduv  is  the 
natural  one  to  use.  Jn.  uses  the  word  irAijpu/xa  only  of  the 
“  fulness  ’ '  of  Christ  (ils),  and  avoids  it  in  all  other  contexts,  per¬ 
haps  because  of  its  misleading  employment  in  Gnostic  systems. 

KXdojia  is  a  word  used  in  the  N.T.  only  in  the  Gospel 
accounts  of  the  miraculous  feedings.  It  is  rare  in  LXX,  but 
we  find  xXoa-para  ipriov  in  Ezek.  1319  and  KX.arrp.an  aprov  in 
Judg.  196  (A  text).  It  is  used  of  the  Bread  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  Didache  (ix.  3). 

Lightfoot1  recalls  a  Jewish  custom  at  meals  of  leaving 
something  over  for  those  who  served :  this  was  called  riKB, 
peak.  This  possibly  is  behind  the  incident  recorded  here.  The 
apostles  had  each  his  travelling-basket  or  ko^uvos  (cf.  Judg. 
6“),  and  having  ministered  to  the  people  they  went  round  and 
collected  what  was  left  over.  Juvenal  mentions  the  ko<£ivos 
as  a  basket  characteristic  of  Jews:  “quorum  cophinus 
foenumque  supellex  ”  [Sat.  iii.  14).  AE  four  evangelists  have 
the  word  Korfuvos,  while  in  the  parallel  narrative  of  the  Feeding 
of  the  Four  Thousand  the  word  is  wn-upis  or  o-^vpts,  which 
was  a  hamper  large  enough  to  hold  a  man  (Acts  g®5). 

It  is  Jn.  alone  who  tells  that  it  was  at  the  bidding  of  Jesus 
that  the  fragments  were  gathered  up,  and  he  alone  adds  a 
reason,  viz.  Zm»  juVj  -n  AirdXrjTai,  This  is  one  of  those  com¬ 
ments  upon  his  narrative  to  which  Jn.  is  so  prone  (see  p.  xxxiv), 
and  no  doubt  it  gives  an  excellent  sense  at  this  point.  But  the 
Synoptists  know  nothing  of  this,  and  the  Jewish  custom  of 
leaving  a  peak  or  morsel  at  the  end  of  a  meal  for  the  servers 
provides  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  matter. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  bread,  miraculously  pro¬ 
vided,  was  like  the  manna  of  ancient  days,  which  could  not  be 
kept  over  from  one  day  to  another  (Ex.  161*);  and  the  objection 
of  the  people  recorded  at  v.  31  shows  that  they  did  not  consider 
the  supply  of  bread  that  they  had  witnessed  as  at  all  comparable 
with  the  manna  from  heaven  which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed. 

13.  SriSeica.  This  suggests  that  all  the  original  apostles 
were  present. 

1  Hor.  JJebr.,  in.  30a. 
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14.  O!  oZv  av0panrot  l&ovTti  8  irroirpTiy  mjptiov  tXtyov  on 
Ovtos  tony  d\i)0ios  6  i  ipyopevos  fit  rov  Koopov. 

IJ.  ’Iij<roCs  oSv  yvovt  on  piXXovmy  Sp^todal  (tcu  aprrdfcttv  airiiy  w-a 
iroojCTuow  ftarrtXta,  dvcx’iprjrrty  rraXiy  cts  to  Spot  ai rot  povot. 

in  tuv  tcivrt  opTur  ark.  Mk.  (6*®)  speaks  of  fragments  of 
the  fishes  being  gathered  up  along  with  the  fragments  of  the 
loaves,  but  Jn.  (as  also  Mt.,  Lk.)  speaks  only  of  the  fragments 
of  bread. 

fleppuK&nr.  The  verb  does  not  occur  again  in  the  N.T. 

Jesus  acclaimed  as  the  Messianic  King  (w.  14,  15) 

14.  4  irpo^qrijs  6  tpyoptyos  eU  Toy  xocrpov.  The  people  had 
already  been  attracted  because  of  the  "signs”  of  healing 
which  Jesus  did  (v.  a);  now  this  greater  “  sign  ”  led  them  to 
think  of  him  as  “  the  prophet  that  cometh  into  the  world.” 
The  woman  of  Samaria  had  been  convinced  that  He  was 
“  a  prophet  ”  (4“),  as  the  blind  man  whom  He  healed  said  of 
Him  afterwards  (917);  but  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  inclined  the  eye-witnesses  to  go  further,  and  to  iden¬ 
tify  Jesus  with  the  prophet  of  popular  belief  whom  Israel 
expected  (see  on  i*1)  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Deut. 
18  .  "  They  began  to  say  ”  (eXtyoy),  “  This  is  truly  the 
prophet  that  is  coming  into  the  world  ”  (see  on  1 1”).  Cf. 
v.31. 

AXyjOus  is  a  favourite  adverb  with  Jn.;  cf.  oWs  Jotiv  aXi/0wt 
6  irpotfir/np  [ju),  and  see  on  i47. 

8  .  .  .  cnjpetor,  not  8  .  .  .  <njp.ct a,  is  the  true  reading,  the 
reference  being  to  tbe  particular  “  sign  ”  which  has  just  been 
described. 

The  rec.,  with  ALNrA®,  ins.  o  hprovt  after  orjpiiov,  for 
clearness,  but  om.  kBDW. 

18.  Jn.  generaUy  writes  o  ’Iijo-ovs  (see  on  iu),  but  we  have 
’lt)ot>u$  (without  the  art.)  foUowed  by  oSv,  as  here,  several 
times;  cf.  ii38,  184  19s8. 

yroi)$  ot»  jiAXoucriK  cpx«r8ai  ktX.  The  excited  people,  having 
concluded  that  Jesus  was  the  prophet  of  their  expectation, 
began  to  plot  how  they  might  seize  Him  (Apmttew)  and 
make  Him  king,  that  is,  the  Messianic  king.  The  Jerusalem 
crowds  had  the  same  idea  when  they  cried  “  Hosanna  ”  and 
greeted  Him  as  “  King  of  Israel  ”  on  His  entry  to  the  city 
(1213).  Indeed,  it  was  made  part  of  the  charge  against  Him, 
that  He  had  claimed  to  be  “  King  of  the  Jews  ”  (iS**'-).  But 
He  would  not  accept  the  title  in  the  sense  in  which  they  under¬ 
stood  it.  He  was  not  a  political  revolutionary.  And  so 
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1 6.  ‘Os  $1  Sifric i  iyiviTO,  Karipijtrav  ot  p-aOtfa  1  avrov  rrpf 

“  He  withdrew  again  to  the  hill”  (see  v.  3),  from  which  He 
had  come  down  to  feed  the  people. 

Mk.  and  Mt.  tell  nothing  of  the  fanatical  excitement  of  the 
crowds,  or  of  their  being  so  much  impressed  by  the  miracle 
as  to  think  of  Jesus  as  Messiah; 1  the  only  hint  idle  Synoptists 
give  of  this  being  supplied  by  Lk.,  who  follows  up  the  narrative 
of  the  Feeding  by  the  story  of  the  various  answers  to  the 
question,  “  Who  do  the  multitudes  say  that  lam?”  (Lk.  918) 
which  Mk.  and  Mt.  put  in  another  context. 

Indeed,  Mk.  and  Mt.  give  as  the  reason  of  Jesus’  retirement 
to  the  hill,  that  it  was  to  pray,  which  is  perhaps  here  suggested 
by  /xovos.  That  was  His  habit,  and  such  a  motive  for  His 
retirement  is  not  inconsistent  with  His  other  motive,  viz.  to  be 
freed  from  the  embarrassing  attentions  of  the  crowds.  Mk.  and 
Mt.  tell  that  He  dismissed  the  crowds  (Mk.  6®,  Mt.  14*8),  while 
Jn.  suggests  rather  that  He  escaped  from  them.  Probably 
He  tried  to  disperse  them,  but  some,  more  obstinate  and  excited 
than  the  rest,  would  not  leave.  It  is  these  latter  who  come 
before  us  in  v.  2a  as  having  remained  until  the  next  morning. 
Again,  Jn.  does  not  mention  that  the  return  of  the  disciples 
was  ordered  by  Jesus,  as  Mk.  and  Mt.  do;  but  it  is  evident 
that  they  would  not  have  left  Him  had  they  not  been  told  to  do 
so.  He  may  have  wished  to  remove  them  from  the  atmosphere 
of  political  excitement  which  had  been  generated.  Apparently 
Jesus  had  not  told  His  disciples  exactly  where  and  when  they 
would  meet  Him  again. 

The  storm  on  the  lake  (pv.  16-21) 

16.  &Ko  may  indicate  any  time  in  the  late  afternoon  (cf. 
201®  and  Mt.  14“*  The  sun  set  after  the  disciples  had 
started,  and  it  became  dark  (o-kotui,  v.  i  7)  while  they  were  on 
the  lake.  Mk.  6®  notes  that  Jesus  met  them  “  about  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night,”  i.e.  about  3  a.m. 

KaT^pijvtw,  “they  descended,”  se.  from  the  slopes  of  the 
hill. 

16  ff.  The  incident  is  described  with  vividness.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  when  the  boat  started  on  the  return  journey  to 
Capernaum  (v.  17;  see  on  v.  1).  The  wind  had  risen,  and  the 
lake  was  stormy.  Mk.  does  not  say  that  the  destination  of  the 
boat  was  Capernaum,  although  that  is  what  we  should  have 
expected:  his  words  are  rfvdyitatrtv  rois  paBr/rai  .  .  .  rrpody civ 

1  Turner  ( J.T.S. ,  Jan.  1925,  p.  148)  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  this  incident  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Herod  (cf.  Mk.  61*). 
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OaXaooav,  17.  cal  Ipfiir res  tfe  irXoiov  -qp\av to  we'pav  rijs  8aXaoai]t 

els  to  irlpav  irpo s  BijfJcratSdv  (Mk.  6®),  and  he  goes  on  to  tell 
that,  driven  by  the  storm,  they  landed  ultimately  at  Gennesaret, 
which  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  Capernaum.  That  is  to  say, 
according  to  Mk.,  they  made  for  Bethsaida  in  the  first  instance; 
whether  because  they  wished  to  take  Jesus  on  board  there,  or 
to  land  one  of  the  party  (it  was  the  home  of  some  of  them;  see 
on  r41),  or  because  they  wished  to  keep  under  the  lee  of  the 
land,  in  view  of  the  impending  storm,  we  cannot  tell.  In  any 
case  the  storm  caught  them,  and  when  they  had  rowed  25  or 
30  furlongs,  that  is,  about  3  or  4  miles,  they  see  Jesus 
irepLiraravvra  cttc  rijs  $a\dtr<rrfs3  and  coming  near  the  boat. 
Now  by  this  time,  having  rowed  nearly  4  miles,  they  must 
have  been  close  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  so  Jn. 
says:  tv8cw$  to  irXoiov  cy«Wo  tut  -rqs  yrp  cis  t)v  vrryyov. 

If  we  had  only  Jn.’s  account  of  this  incident,  we  should  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  intended  to  record  any  “  miracle.” 
The  phrase  lirl  Tf|s  0uXdcr<rr)s  (v.  19)  is  used  by  Jn.  again  at  si1, 
where  it  undoubtedly  means  “  by  the  sea  shore  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  means  here  that  when  the  boat  got  into  the 
shallow  water  near  the  western  shore,  the  disciples  saw  Jesus 
in  the  uncertain  light  walking  by  the  lake,  and  were  frightened, 
not  being  sure  what  they  saw.  Jn.  does  not  say,  as  Mk.  does, 
that  Jesus  was  received  into  the  boat;  he  only  says  that  they 
were  desirous  to  have  Him  with  them,  when  they  found  that  the 
voyage  was  already  over  (v.  21).  Nor  does  Jn.  say  anything 
about  a  miraculous  stilling  of  the  storm  (cf.  Mk.  661).  Nor  does 
he  say  (as  Mk.  64*,  Mt,  14“)  that  the  disciples  thought  they 
had  seen  a  phantasm  (^tavrao/xa).  So  far  from  it  being  true 
that  we  always  find  in  Jn.  an  enhancement  of  the  miraculous, 
in  this  particular  case,  while  the  story  as  narrated  by  Mk. 
(followed  by  Mt.)  is  miraculous,  in  Jn.  there  is  no  miracle 
whatever.  Nor  does  Jn.  call  the  incident  a  “  sign,”  as  he  is 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  miracles  which  he  records  (cf. 
v.  14).  In  short,  this  story,  as  told  by  Jn.,  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  story  that  we  might  expect  from  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  a  fisherman  with  experience  of  the  lake  in  all  its 
moods,  well  accustomed  to  its  sudden  storms,  and  knowing 
the  distance  from  one  point  to  another  (v.  19),  See  Introd., 
p.  clxxvi. 

17.  fpPttrTts  ds  uXoIok.  The  same  phrase  occurs  for  embark* 
ing  219  and  1  Macc.  15s7.  ADFOW  insert  to  before  vAotbr, 
which  no  doubt  gives  the  sense,  it  being  probably  their  own 
boat  that  they  took  for  their  return  voyage;  but  nBLA 
omit  to, 
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tit  Ka.tj>apvaovp.  not  axarrCa  TjSrj  iyeyovu  nat  a wrctf  cAijAvOci  wpov 
a{TO«t  o  ‘Ii/o-oJs,  1 8.  rj  tc  OdXaotra  ivipov  /icydAov  mreovros 
Suyttptro.  19.  (XijXaxoTfi  otv  ms  crraSious  tliuxri  irivre  tj  rptajtovTa 

ijpxorTo,  “  they  were  going,”  the  impft.  being  used  for  an 
incompleted  action. 

For  nat  aKOTia  ijSr]  lycy^m,  XD  read  JcarAa/Stv  8c  airovs  19 
a-Koria,  “but  darkness  overtook  them”  (cf.  1286  and  1®, 
where  see  note).  This,  again,  gives  the  sense,  but  we  follow 
AELTAN0W  with  the  rec.  text,  although  kot i\aptv  awois  79 
uKmia.  is  a  thoroughly  Johannine  phrase. 

ovk  is  read  for  o5w»  by  ATA®,  but  owr ®>  is  better  attested 
(xBDLNW)  and  gives  the  better  sense.  Jesus  had  “  not 
yet  ”  come  to  them.  They  had  expected  to  meet  Him  at 
Bethsaida  Julias  (see  on  6“  above),  or  at  some  other  point, 
but  their  course  had  been  embarrassed  by  the  storm.  They 
were  probably  keeping  close  to  the  shore  on  the  look  out  for 
Him,  before  the  storm  broke. 

18.  The  sea  was  rising  because  of  the  squall.  We  have  the 
same  expression  fj  daXatraa  .  .  .  i^jydpero,  Jonah  ils. 

19.  AqAaicdra.  Cf.  Ptura.viiop.ivam  iv  ru  cAavvciv  (Mk.  64S). 
cXauvco'  occurs  again  in  N.T.  only  at  Lk.  8“,  Jas.  3®,  a  Pet.  a1’. 

They  had  rowed  about  25  or  30  stades,  as  a  stade  was 
600  feet,  nearly  4  miles,  and  therefore,  as  has  been  shown  above 
(v.  16),  they  were  close  to  the  western  shore.  Mk.  says  they 
were  iv  pm  rijs  daXdtrmj^  (Mk.  617),  which  need  not  mean 
more  than  that  the  water  was  all  round  them.  Mt.  adds  to 
Mk.’s  sentence,  according  to  the  text  of  B®  (although  the  other 
uncials  do  not  confirm  this),  tnvxSiovs  s-oAXovs  (®  has  utofov's) 
Awo  rijs  yip  which  seems  to  be  a  gloss  derived  from 

the  narrative  of  Jn.,  but  intended,  after  the  manner  of  Mt.,  to 
emphasise  the  miraculousness  of  the  story. 

In  some  texts  of  Mt.  14s®  we  have  cjt!  ty/v  6a\<urmv  for  the 
«rl  T45  0a\a<rtn}s  of  Mk.  649  and  Jn.  6“  The  latter  does  not 
necessarily  mean  more  than  “by  the  sea  shore”  :  to  read 
bri  rrjv  $d\atrtrav  would  indicate  beyond  question  that  Jesus 
literally  *  *  walked  on  the  sea.”  Job  says  of  the  Creator  that  He 
“  walks  upon  the  high  places  of  the  sea,”  7rtp«r<£iw  is  hr’ 
<8a0ous  ra-t  0aA dtrtrrp  (Job.  9s);  and  Wisdom  declares  (Ecclus. 
24®),  hr  pd0a  afivacrunr  mpifrirartfira,  from  which  passages  it 
might  be  concluded  that  1 1  walking  upon  the  sea  ”  is  a  Divine 
prerogative.  It  is  possible  that  some  such  idea  may  account 
for  the  transformation  of  the  Johannine  tradition,  which  is  void 
of  miracle,  into  the  supernatural  story  in  Mk.,  Mt.  See  on  v. 
IS  and  Introd.,  p.  clxxvi. 

fcupoiW,  “  they  notice  see  on  2“  for  Stwptiv. 
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Beuipovtnv  rov  ’IijvoSi'  irtpnroToiVra  cVl  ri}s  (3aAda-o-7js  koI  iyyvs  rov 
ttXolov  yivopevov,  Kal  itjvoP^dirjo'av.  20.  6  Sc  Xcyei  avrots  *Eyai  eipt, 
p.rj  tfropeiarOt.  21.  y6(\ov  ovv  XapeTv  auror  civ  to  irXotoi',  sal 
tbOitas  cyercro  to  jrAoidv  hr l  tijs  ytjs  cts  f)v  iiryyov. 

iwSs  rau  irXotoo  ytr&ptvov,  sc.  “  getting  near  the  boat,”  a 
use  of  yCyvapai  for  ipxopai  which  we  have  again  in  v,  25 ;  cf. 
Acts  2oM  2 117  25“. 

“  they  were  afraid,”  and  so  Jesus  says— 

20.  lyu  cqu,  91  tj  <t»8civ6c.  These  comforting  words  are 
reported  in  identical  phrase  in  the  Marcan  and  Johannine 
narratives  (cf.  Mk.  6s®,  Mt.  14 ”,  both  of  which  prefix  Bapotirt). 
They  probably  mean  simply  “It  is  Is  be  not  afraid,”  the 
Marcan  account  suggesting  that  the  reason  of  the  disciples’ 
alarm  was  that  they  thought  Jesus  was  a  spirit  (^dvraopd). 
Another  explanation  has  been  offered  of  eya  tips,  viz.  that  it 
stands  for  the  self-designation  of  Yahweh  in  the  prophets, 
tWT'JX,  I  (am)  He\  cf.  8s8  131®.  But  this  explanation  is  not 
necessary  here,1  and  such  a  mystical  use  of  words  would  be 
foreign  to  the  style  of  Mk.,  although  there  are  parallels  in  Jn. 

21.  ijSeXoi-  oiv  XaPciy  auT^v  cls  to  irX.,  “  they  were  wishing 
to  receive  Him  into  the  boat,  and  straightway  the  boat  was 
at  the  land.”  rfieKov  is  used  here  as  at  y44,  i6u,  the  wish 
not  being  translated  into  action.  Here  Jn.  is  at  variance  with 
Mk.  (6sl),  who  says,  as  also  Mt.  does  (with  an  amplification 
about  Peter’s  going  to  Jesus  on  the  water,  Mt.  r42a_a2),  that 
Jesus  climbed  into  the  boat.  The  narrative  of  Jn.  is  simpler. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  view  that  we  should  expect 
dXXX  to.  ttX.  ktA.  rather  than  koi  aSBlus,  if  the  meaning 

intended  is  that  they  did  not  receive  Jesus  into  the  boat, 
because  they  found  their  voyage  already  ended.  But  Jn.  is 
prone  to  use  *ai,  where  dAAd  or  8c  would  be  employed  by 
another  writer  (see  on  i11). 

For  in  Jn.  see  on  5®. 

The  people  cross  the  lake  and find  Jesus  at  Capernaum 
(vv.  22-25) 

82  ff.  The  readings  of  X*  in  w.  22-24  “re  curiously  aberrant, 
and  the  text  from  x*  must  be  transcribed  in  full:  rfi  irravptov 
o  o^Aos  o  itrriis  wipav  Ttjs  SoAao-cnjs  elScv  mi  rrXoidpiov  dAAo  ovk 
Ijv  iKtt  el  p.T)  It",  (KfLVO  CIS  o  ivip-rjocLV  oi  paOrjrai  ToSTycrov,  kol  ort 
ob  trweXr)Xi6et  avrol s  6  ’IijitoSs  tis  to  rrXoiov  dXXa  pAvot  oi  pa&r/ral 
avrov-  IrreXOdvTtuv  ovv  ritv  irXoiCv  ck  Tt/8qK(£2ov  cyyvs  ov<rr)$  <Wvv 
sat  20ayov  aprov,  tb^aptcmjtravTot  rov  miptov,  real  iSovret  ort  ovk  rjv 
1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  cxx. 
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a*.  Tjj  inavpiov  5  o^Aos  4  ctmjKW?  wipfLV  rip  SaXacrarrp  e!Sot 
Sri  rrXotdptov  3XXo  ovk  Ijy  btei  el  fir)  Ik,  koi  Sri  oi  trw>eurrjX()cv  rots 
ftaSrfrak  avrov  &  ’Iip-ovs  tk  to  itAoiok  dAAa  povoi  ol  paffrj- rat  avrov 
diriJAOoK’  23.  SXXa  r)X£tv  rrXoidpia  Ik  Tifitpia&os  iyyvy  toS  toitov 

&T.rprovs  oiSt  ol  pmdijral  avtfirjtrav  tk  to  rrXoiov  *al  r)XBnv  ktA. 
This  is  evidently  a  rewriting  of  the  original,  which  has  a  clumsy 
parenthesis  at  v.  23. 

Other  variants  are  ISiiv  (rec.  reading  with  TAW,  a  casus 
pendens)i<)T  ctW (ABLN0),  kD  having  elStKj  k*I'A© interpolate 
the  explanatory  gloss  Utlvo  tk  8  tvejirjaav  ol  fm6r)rat  of  the  rec. 
text;  for  irXotox  (the  true  reading)  at  the  end  of  v.  22,  TA® 
give  rrXniSpiov^  after  dXXi,  the  rec.  text  with  AUA®  inserts  Si; 
BW  have  irAoio  for  irXoidpia  (the  true  reading;  see  exegetical 
note)  in  v.  23;  for  gratias  agent e  domino,  many  Latin  texts 
have  gratias  agonies  domino,  as  if  it  was  the  multitude  that 
had  given  thanks;  and  in  v.  24,  the  rec.  text  with  AIA®  has 
vXota  for  lrXoidpia  (N'BDLNW). 

22.  rft  IwaupioK.  See  on  i19-  “.  Some,  perhaps  the  more 
zealous  of  the  crowd,  had  remained  all  night  on  the  scene  of  the 
miracle,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  succeed  in  their  attempt 
(v.  15)  to  set  up  Jesus  as  king,  the  more  apathetic,  or  the  more 
submissive,  having  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  difficult,  and  attempts 
to  make  it  more  consecutive  have  led  to  various  readings.  The 
balance  of  authority  is  for  «18ok  (see  above),  but  the  rec.  ISiiv 
would  be  more  natural.  The  meaning  is :  On  the  next  day 
the  crowd  which  had  stood  _(fcmj*<us)  on  the  other  (i.e.  the 
eastern)  side  of  the  lake,  having  seen  (sc.  the  evening  before) 
that  only  one  boat  was  there,  and  that  the  disciples  had 
embarked  in  their  boat  without  Jesus,  started  for  Capernaum 
in  the  little  boats  that  came  from  Tiberias  during  the  night. 
There  had  been  only  one  boat  on  the  beach  the  previous  even¬ 
ing,  which  they  had  seen  go  without  Jesus;  but  they  could  not 
find  Jesus  in  the  morning,  and  so  they  decided  to  go  after  Him 
in  the  little  boats  that  had  since  been  driven  in  by  the  storm. 
These,  apparently,  were  sufficient  for  all  the  zealous  watchers, 
so  that  their  number  could  not  have  been  very  large. 

A  irXotipioK,  "little  boat,”  is  mentioned  in  N.T.  only  at 
Mk.  39,  Jn.  21s  (where  it  is  the  skiff  or  dinghy  belonging  to  the 
nXoiov  of  21*-  ®),  and  in  this  passage,  to  ttAoIot  was  the  big 
fishing-boat,  able  to  carry  Jesus  and  the  Twelve,  which  has  been 
mentioned  already  (w.  17,  19,  21);  there  had  been  no  other 
rrXotnpiov  on  the  beach  the  previous  evening  (perhaps  Jn. 
means  no  other  rrXoiapiov  besides  the  dinghy  belonging  to  the 
rrXoioy,  which  had  gone  with  it).  But  several  small  boats 
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Sirov  "<£<iyov  Toy  aprov  cvgapiarqoavros  rov  Kvpibu.  24.  Srt  ovv 
ttSev  S  SgXos  Srt  ‘Irjrrovs  ovk  torn/  At!  oiSi  ol  fiaOijrai  avrov, 
ivijirjaav  atroi  tts  ra  rrXoidpia  Kal  J)X6ov  «it  Ka^rapvaoip.  fyrovKTW 
rov  ’Ijjo-ow.  25.  «ai  tlpovTK  avrov  rrepav  rip  0aAd<r<np  efvov 
o.uT <u  'Paftfitl,  jtotc  <v8c  ycyovasj 

(trXotdpta)  had  been  driven  in  from  Tiberias  (see  for  Tiberias 
on  v.  1  above)  by  the  squall  during  the  night,  and  these  were 
available. 

23.  This  parenthetical  verse  appears  to  be  a  later  gloss. 

It  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  the  narrative,  which  tells  that  the 
disappointed  watchers  by  the  lake  crossed  over  to  Capernaum, 
and  hitherto  there  has  been  no  mention  of  any  boats  that  they 
could  have  used.  But  (1)  the  town  of  Tiberias  (see  on  v.  1)  is 
not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.,  and  had  only  recently 
been  founded.  (2)  More  significant  is  the  description  of  the 
scene  of  the  miracle  toS  t6itou  ottou  tyayov  rbv  aproK  tiyapi- 
inTjaoKTos  tou  xuptou.  Nowhere  else  are  the  five  loaves  of  the 
story  called  0  o^tos  in  the  singular,  that  being  the  way,  on  the 
contrary,  in  which  the  Eucharistic  bread  is  always  spoken  of 
(cf.  I  Cor.  IO1®-17  II*7).  (3)  tvxopKmpravros  rod  Kvptov  suggests 

that  this  was  the  central  fact  which  would  at  once  identify 
the  occurrence,  whereas  we  expect  an  expression  like  “where 
He  fed  the  multitudes.”  (4)  The  meanmg  of  rixapumiK  has 
been  examined  above  (v.  11),  but  here  it  seems  to  bear  its 
later  sacramental  significance,  the  writer  giving  a  sacramental 
turn  to  the  miracle,  which  Jn.  studiously  avoids  in  his  narra¬ 
tive.  (s)  Specially  noteworthy  is  it  that  D  69*  a  e  Syr.  sin. 
and  Syr.  cur  (a  strong  combination)  omit  the  words  papi¬ 
er -njo-aKTos  roi  k vpiov  here;  and  several  of  the  Latin  vg.  texts 
avoid  them  by  the  mistaken  rendering  gratias  agenies  domino, 
“agentes”  replacing  “agente.”  (6)  As  we  have  seen  above 
(on  41),  o  Kvpim  is  not  Johannine  in  narrative  (except  after  the 
Resurrection).  Jn.  would  have  used  o  T^a-ovs.  Verse  23  must 
be  regarded  as  a  non-Johannine  gloss  (see  Introd.,  p.  xxxiii). 

24.  There  is  no  art.  before  ’Jtjamv,  contrary  to  the  general 
usage  of  Jn,  (see  on  i29).  But  the  reason  is  the  same  as  at 
41. 4?(  vjz.  that  Sri  is  here  recitanlis.  What  the  people  actually 
said  to  each  other  was,  “  Jesus  is  not  there,  nor  His  disciples.” 

20.  eupoKws  o6t<1k,  Jesus  had  reached  Capernaum  with 
His  disciples  (cf.  w.  1 7,  59),  and  the  crowds  found  Him  there 
irlpctv  rijs  flaAdtrcnjs,  that  is,  now  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lake,  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  they  started. 

For  “  Rabbi,”  the  title  by  which  these  excited  followers 
addressed  Him,  see  on  i“. 

tti5t«  uSi  yiyovas;  “When  did  you  get  here?"  See  on 
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36.  AirexpCSl)  avroU  o  ’ItjtroOf  koX  tlircv  '\prpi  a/xrjy  Xtyat  iplv, 
£ijrt!W  pt  mix  Sti  ciSert  tryptha,  iXX  on  i<f>dym  ii t  tCjv  aprav  *al 
fXoprdarBijrt.  27.  ipydfctrBe  py  ri/v  /3pS<ru>  rrjv  airo\\vp(vr)v,  iXAa 

v.  19.  Jesus  gives  no  answer  to  their  question,  but  rebukes 
them  for  their  lack  of  understanding  (v.  26). 


Discourse:  Jesus  the  Bread  of  Life,  which  is  given  by  the 
Father  (vo.  26-40) 

26.  Jn.  states  (v.  59)  that  the  long  discourse  which  follows, 
interrupted  at  several  points  by  questions,  was  delivered  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum;  and  it  is  represented  as  marking  a 
turning-point  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  many,  even  of  His  former 
disciples  (v.  66),  being  repelled  by  the  strange  and  lofty 
mysticism  which  it  teaches.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
statement  that  a  discourse  about  the  Bread  of  Life  followed  the 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves,  in  correction  of  the  failure  to  appreciate 
its  significance  by  some  of  those  who  had  been  fed.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  whole  discourse,  as  we  have  it, 
has  been  arranged  by  Jn.  so  as  to  bring  out  special  (and  often 
repeated)  teachings  of  Jesus  about  His  own  person,  and  to 
illustrate  the  growing  opposition  of  “  the  Jews  ”(v.  41). 

The  plan  of  the  discourse  in  all  its  parts  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  discourses  with  Nicodemus  and  with  the  Samaritan  woman.1 
It  falls  into  three  section?  (w.  26-40,  41-51*,  510-58),  but 
cf.  note  on  v.  51,  and  Introd.,  p.  clxvii. 

Awtap.  afrrois  4  ’Jr),  nai  etsrey.  See  on  I50. 

ApV  tyV  ■  •  •  See  on  isi. 

oix  3n  elScre  mpieio.®  They  had  seen  a  1 rypiiov  in  the 
Miraculous  Feeding  (v.  14),  and  if  they  had  interpreted  it 
aright,  the  faith  which  would  have  ensued  would  have  been 
acceptable,  although  not  of  the  highest  type  (see  on  2U).  But 
they  were  following  Jesus  about  because  of  the  material  benefits 
which  they  had  received  at  His  hands  (on  4<|.4y«ti  U  t«k  Spiw, 
‘‘  because  you  ate  of  those  loaves  ”),  rather  than  because  they 
discerned  in  Him  the  spiritual  Deliverer  of  their  race.  They 
mistook  His  mission,  as  some  of  them  had  shown  already 
(cf.  w.  15  and  30). 

Kal  ixopritrSi jrt,  et  saturati  estis.  See  on  v.  12,  where  Jn. 
has  tvnrXr/rrOrirTav  instead  of  the  Synoptic  ryopriurfijoYU'.  But 
bodily  satiety  does  not  last.  They  would  be,  perhaps  were 
already,  hungry  again. 


ico,  as  Wendt  points 
lth  of  Jesus  by  Jn. 


where  the  word 
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Tipr  ppmoruf  rrp>  pivoiMTav  els  (rniji'  atiwiov,  yv  o  Yios  toS  avApuirov 
ipiv  Smrtf  tovtov  yap  h  Horijp  i<nj>pa.yurev  o  Oeos.  z8.  th rov  o5v 

27.  ipyit[«<T0e  p}|  tSJv  fSfHwtru’  ity  AiroXXup4t»)t>,  "work  not 
for  the  food  which  perishes,”  as  even  the  manna  did  (Ex. 
16”),  but  for  the  spiritual  food  which  endures.  The  exhorta¬ 
tion  recalls  the  rebuke  of  Isa.  55*,  “  Wherefore  do  ye  spend 
money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labour  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not  ?  ”  Cf.  Ignatius  (Rom.  7)  otg  rjSapu m 
rpoifiy  4>0op£s,  words,  perhaps,  suggested  by  the  present  passage. 

For  ppakns,  ppupo,  see  on  4“.  s  om.  ttjv  (ipwrcv  before 
ryv  pivowrav,  but  the  sense  is  not  affected. 

tV  p^routrai'.  It  is  the  abiding  and  permanent  property 
of  the  spiritual  food  upon  which  stress  is  laid  throughout  the 
discourse;  cf.  w.  35,  50,  54,  58. 

£ts  IwV  aldiw.  For  this  phrase,  see  on  414  and  cf.  3“. 

4  vtis  toS  A^flpdirou.  It  is  the  Son  of  Man,  and  He  alone, 
such  is  His  uniqueness  and  mystery,  who  can  give  that  spiritual 
food  which  endures  “unto  eternal  life”;  cf.  v.  53.  See 
Introd.,  p.  cxxx. 

4p.it>  Sdtrd  is  the  reading  of  the  rec.  text,  with  ABLWrA®  ; 
but  kD  have  SlSoia-tv  ip.iv.  The  future  is  to  be  preferred; 
cf.  the  parallel  &6<ra  aimf  in  414,  and  <y<u  Sdom  in  v.  51.  His 
giving  of  “  life  ”  is  spoken  of  in  the  present  tense  (v.  33;  cf. 
10“),  but  the  giving  of  the  spiritual  food,  which  was  His  Flesh, 
with  a  view  to  the  imparting  of  that  eternal  life,  was  still  in 
the  future.  See  further  on  v.  sxb. 

toutov  yip  ptrX.  This  is  the  ultimate  explanation  of  the 
power  vested  in  the  Son  (cf.  317)  of  imparting  life:  “  Him 
did  the  Father  seal  ”  (see  on  51*).  Cf.  520  0  yap  mr yp 
TovulovicrX.,  and  also  S37^  .  .  .  varyp  .  .  .  ptpMprvpt)Ktv  ntpl  ipav. 

For  the  frequency  of  the  designation  in  Jn.  of  God  as 
A  it aryp,  see  on  421 ;  here,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  S  At 4s  is 
added,  apparently  for  emphasis,  the  reference  to  6  jrorijp  being 
unmistakable  without  it  (cf.  vv.  37,  44-46,  57,  65). 

ia^piyuttv  occurs  in  Jn.  elsewhere  only  at  3s9,  where  it  is 
used  of  an  attestation  by  man,  its  usual  meaning.  The  idea 
of  a  “  sealing  ”  by  God  is  rare  in  the  N.T.,  occurring  again 
only  in  2  Cor.  iM,  Eph.  1“  4";  and  in  each  of  these  places 
there  is  an  allusion,  direct  or  implied,  to  the  baptism  of  Christian 
converts.  Here  the  aorist  marks  a  Divine  act  at  a  particular 
moment  of  time,  and  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  Baptism 
of  Jesus  and  the  Descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Him,  which  was 
interpreted  by  the  Baptist  as  the  Divine  attestation  of  His 
mission  (r8if>).  But  cf.  5*1. 

The  description  of  baptism  as  a  seal  became  common  in 
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jrpds  avrov  Tt  irotatptv  Ira  ipyafcap*6a  ra  ipya  tou  ®cov;  29.  <£•«- 
KptOrf  ’Ir;  [rot's  cat  curcv  avroi s  Tour^  ccttcc  to  ipyov  toC  ("}toij,  cva 
jr«rroJ)p-«  cis  8f  d7r«rrccXcc'  eKtivos.  30.  ctirov  ow  avrw  Tc  oJr 

Christian  literature  at  an  early  date;  cf.  Hermas,  Sim.  ix.  16, 
and  2  Clem.  8.  In  the  Odes  of  Solomon  the  “  sealing  ”  by 
God  is  explicitly  mentioned:  “  On  their  faces  I  set  my  seal  ” 
(Ode  viii.  16;  cf.  also  iv.  8). 

88.  cTitok  out  irpis  airir.  For  the  constr.  here  and  at 
v.  34,  see  on  2a. 

irotdjiEu  (sABLNTrA)  is  the  true  reading,  not  muniptv  of 
the  rec.  text.  ®W / am.  13  have  Troi-rjowpcv. 

rt  wotfipeT;  “What  shall  we  do?”  The  question  is  not 
mere  carping.  They  understand  that  they  must  please  God,  if 
they  are  to  have  the  food  which  endures  unto  eternal  life ;  and 
they  ask  quite  naturally,  “  What  then  are  we  to  do  ?  What 
does  God  require  of  us  ?  ”  (cf.  Lk.  310). 

tvo  Ipyottupcfla  ra  Ipya  toC  9«o£,  i.e.  the  works  which  God 
desires  of  men  (cf.  1  Cor.  15“).  Cf.  ra  Ipya.  KvpCm  Qer. 
3110,  LXX).  The  phrase  in  Num.  811  ipya£eo8ai  to  ipya 
KvpCov  is  no  true  parallel ;  and  the  ipya  rov  $tov  of  Jn.  9* 
denote  the  works  which  God  Himself  does. 

To  their  question,  Jesus  replies  that  works  are  the  issue 
of  the  life  of  faith,  that  faith  in  Him  is  the  condition  of  doing 
to  ipya  tov  Bern !. 

89.  The  answer  of  Jesus  contains,  in  small  compass,  the 
gist  of  the  Pauline  teaching  about  faith. 

Jesus  will  not  allow  the  Jewish  inquirers  to  begin  by  speakng 
of  working  the  works  of  God.  They  must  get  away  from  the 
legalism  which  counted  up  good  works  as  meriting  from  God 
the  recompense  of  eternal  life.  There  is  one  ipyov  to 0  BeoZ 
which  must  precede  all  others,  because  it  alone  places  the  man 
in  his  true  relation  with  God,  viz.  faith  in  Christ. 

The  fipStpa,  or  spiritual  food,  of  the  Incarnate  Christ  Himself 
was  to  do  God’s  will  and  accomplish  His  work  (4s1,  where  see 
note);  but  man  cannot  do  this  without  sharing  in  the  humanity 
of  Christ  which  He  imparts  to  those  who  have  faith  in  Him 
(v.  31).  Here  is  the  flpStats  which  He  gives,  and  which  endures 
cfc  (aiijv  au aviov  (v.  47).  This  mystical  doctrine  of  union 
with  Christ  is  the  core  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  see,  for  earlier 
statements  of  it,  3“'  "  and  the  notes  there. 

The  question  and  its  answer  are  like  the  question  of  the 
jailor  at^Philippi  and  the  answer  of  Paul  and  Silas:  rt  p*  8« 
■n-oitlv  iva  aaBai;  .  .  .  7r  Car  tvarov  in  tot  Kvptoy  'lijo-ovv  nat 
o-u&ijoy  (Acts  i6*°-  **). 

m<rr«uV*  (xABLNT®)  is  the  true  reading;  the  rec.  text 
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iroicts  <rv  mjpiiov,  Iva  l&aptv  K<u  mrrcmrtepiv  am;  rl  ipyat jj; 

with  DW  has  mndatyrt,  but  this  does  not  convey  the  teaching 
of  Jn.  about  faith,  iva.  vranevaifrt  points  to  a  definite  act  of 
faith  at  a  particular  moment  (cf.  131*);  but  this  does  not 
suffice,  to  ipyov  tou  6to5  is  iva  moreilijTt,  “  that  you  may 
have  faith  continually,”  that  you  may  live  the  life  of  faith.  An 
act  of  faith  in  Christ  at  a  definite  crisis  is  a  good  thing,  but  a 
better  (and  a  harder)  thing  is  to  keep  in  perpetual  contact  with 
Christ,  and  nothing  less  than  this  is  what  is  needed  ««  £m)v 
aliviov  (see  above  on  3“,  and  cf.  157). 

8r  dwfvTeiW.  See  for  this  frequent  phrase  on  317. 

ivos,  i.e.  God,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  for 
emphasis.  See  on  1*  for  Jn.  ’s  use  of  ixtivo s. 

30.  Tt  ovv  meets  ui  avjpdiov;  A  similar  demand  made  by 
the  Pharisees  for  a  “  sign  from  heaven  ”  is  placed  in  Mk.  8“ 
(so  Mt.  161;  cf.  Mt.  1238)  as  following  on  the  Feeding  of  the 
Four  Thousand.  There,  as  here,  Jesus  is  represented  as  having 
declined  (and  with  indignation)  the  request.  Lk.  does  not 
tell  the  story  of  this  second  miraculous  feeding,  and  he  puts 
the  request  for  a  sign  in  a  different  context  (n1*;  cf.  also  23s). 

Like  the  Pharisees  in  Mk.  8U,  the  interlocutors  In  the 
Johannine  story  were  not  convinced  that  by  the  miraculous 
feeding  Jesus  had  established  His  claim  to  be  a  messenger 
from  God.  Some,  at  least,  of  those  who  had  seen  it  said  that 
He  was  the  expected  prophet,  and  were  for  making  Him  a 
king  (w.  14,  15).  But  by  the  next  day  all  were  not  so  fully 
persuaded.  If  Jesus  were  really  a  Divine  messenger,  they 
expected  something  more.  They  were  not  satisfied  as  to  the 
character  of  the  action  which  had  been  acclaimed  by  them  as  a 
a-qpiiav  (v.  14).  So,  like  the  Jews  in  21*,  who  had  asked 
TI  arfpitov  Stueviae  i jpiv;  they  now  ask  rf  voices  <ru  o-ijpiiav ;  the 
emphatic  word  here  being  <™,  “  What  sign  do  you  show  ?  ” 
fua  tSupcr  col  tiia-rtiaupiv  uot.  They  did  not  understand 
what  He  had  meant  by  “  believing  in  Him  ”  (v.  29),  for 
they  take  up  the  words  in  the  altered  form  “  believe  thee.” 
They  imply  that  if  they  saw  a  really  convincing  sign,  something 
greater  than  anything  they  had  witnessed  yet  (w.  2,  14,  26), 
they  would  believe  Him,  that  is,  believe  His  words  (cf.  8*1)! 
But  this  is  not  what  Jesus  claimed  of  them.  To  believe  His 
words  would  be,  no  doubt,  the  beginning  of  disdpleship,  and 
of  faith  in  His  Person  (see  on  v.  29);  but  it  would  not  be  enough 

ccs  £u rtjv  aitavtov. 

t£  ;  They  think  that  Jesus  has  been  referring  to 

manna,  and  they  ask  Him  to  provide  it  (see  Introd.,  p.  cxi). 
ipyafo  refers  hack  to  w.  28,  29. 
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31.  ol  mrtpts  ri/xunr  ro  p>ro  i<f>ayov  it  leadiis  imv 

ytypan/tivov  ’ApTov  i K  foO  odpovou  SSukev  au-rois  $ayeiv.  3a.  «tjr«v 

31.  To  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  allusion  to  the 
manna,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  a  general 
belief,  more  or  less  explicit,  that  Messiah  when  He  came  would 
outdo  Moses,  the  great  national  hero  of  Israel,  in  the  wonders 
which  he  would  accomplish.  Thus  there  was  a  Rabbinical 
saying:  “  The  former  redeemer  caused  manna  to  descend  for 
them;  in  like  manner  shall  our  latter  redeemer  cause  manna 
to  come  down,  as  it  is  written,  *  There  shall  be  a  handful  of 
com  in  the  earth  ’  (Ps.  52“).” 1  Accordingly  the  questioners 
of  Jesus  are  here  represented  as  telling  Him  that  something 
more  wonderful  than  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  was  expected 
of  one  who  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  (cf.  w.  14,  27).  We 
have  here  a  reminiscence  of  an  objection  to  Jesus  which  is 
historical:  “  The  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  national  expectation  of  the 
greater  Moses.  But  this  knowledge  is  not  obtruded  upon  us 
by  the  evangelist.  It  is  tacitly  assumed.  In  fact,  the  meaning 
is  unintelligible,  except  to  one  who  is  brought  up  among  the 
ideas  of  his  time,  or  to  one  who,  like  a  modem  critic,  has  made 
them  his  special  study.’’ 1 

at  uot^pes  ^puv  ktX.  As  Chrysostom  notes,  this  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  reference  made  by  the  Samaritan  woman  to  “  our 
father  Jacob  ”  (4la;  see  Introd.,  p.  cxi,  for  the  schematism 
of  the  present  discourse). 

The  provision  of  the  manna  (Ex.  16“,  Num.  rrT  ai®,  Deut. 
8®,  Wisd.  i6ao,  2  Esd.  i“)  was  counted  by  the  Jews  as  the 
greatest  achievement  of  Moses.  Josephus  says  of  the  manna 

9etov  rjv  TO  flpiopa  (Cal  impaSo$ov  ( Anti .  III.  i.  6). 

ica8us  to™  yeypappfvov.  This  is  the  usual  form  of  citation 
in  Jn.  (see  on  217). 

SpTov  in  toS  oupavoO  eS«Ktv  afiTots  4*ay«t('  (from  Ex.  l6u 
freely  quoted;  but  cf.  Ps.  78s4,  Neh.  91®).  Their  appeal  is: 
“  What  Moses  gave  us  was  bread  from  heaven  ;  can  you  do  the 
same  ?  ”  The  loaves  with  which  the  multitudes  had  been 
fed  were  not  &  ™5  oipavov,  but  the  ordinary  barley  loaves 
(v.  9)  with  which  all  were  familiar. 

32.  Jesus  corrects  a  twofold  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  His  questioners.  First,  it  was  not  Moses  who  was  the 
giver  of  the  manna,  but  God,  whose  instrument  he  was;  and, 
secondly,  the  manna,  while  it  was  in  a  sense  “  bread  from 

1  Midrash  Koheleth,  p.  73,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Htbr., 
In  loc. 

*  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays ,  p.  152 ;  cf.  p.  25. 
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ovv  airon  o  Tycrovs  'Apr/v  apy  V  Airyta  ip  tv,  oi  Morijcnjs  cSuxev  ipiv 
tov  Spray  Ik  tov  oipavov,  dAA‘  6  Ilanjp  pov  StSato-tv  ip.iv  tov  aprov 
etc  roO  oipavov  tov  aXrfiwov'  33.  o  yap  apros  tov  ®eoC  «mv  a 
KarafiaiViDv  he  tov  oipavov  teat  £o»jv  Sifiois  tiS  voapeo,  34.  clirov 

heaven,”  was  not  the  true  Bread  of  God.  This  momentous 
saying  is  introduced  by  the  solemn  dpljv  dpVjv  (see  on  i61). 

The  objectors  had  not  named  Moses,  but  Jesus  knew  what 
was  in  their  minds,  and  that  they  were  disparaging  Him  in 
comparison  with  Moses. 

ISaicev  (BDLW)  is  the  true  reading,  rather  than  StScotcev  of 
the  rec.  text  (ttATTA®).  The  aor,  points  to  a  definite  his¬ 
torical  date  in  the  past. 

ou  MuScHj?  cSukev  ifitv  tov  aprov  in  t.  om.,  “  Moses  did  not 
give  you  that  (tov)  bread  from  heaven”;  what  had  been  given 
to  their  fathers  might  be  spoken  of  as  given  to  them  who 
were  the  heirs  and  descendants  of  the  ancient  race  that  came 
out  of  Egypt.  The  manna  of  old  was  in  a  true  sense  the  gift  of 
God;  that  is  not  questioned  in  the  reply  of  Jesus:  what  He 
questions  is  that  it  was  given  by  Moses. 

AXX’  &  iraTqp  poo.  For  this  significant  phrase,  see 
on  21®. 

8£Wiv  djj.iv.  “Gives,"  not  “gave.”  The  Divine  gift  now 
to  be  revealed  is  continuously  offered. 

tiSv  aprov  fc  tou  odpavou  riv  dXijScvor,  “  the  genuine  Bread 
from  heaven”;  see  on  i»  for  dAij&vc*,  and  note  its  use  in  the 
dialogue  with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  45S.  It  seems  to  be 
implied,  although  not  directly  expressed  yet,  that  the  genuine 
heavenly  Bread  must  be  such  as  will  nourish  the  heavenly 
life,  the  life  of  “  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

88.  6  yip  cl  pros  Toi  food.1  All  bread  is  the  gift  of  God 
(Mt.  611),  but  the  Bread  which  can  be  described  as  peculiarly 
o  iprov  tov  6eov  is  not  only  such  as  “  comes  down  from 
heaven,”  for  that  was  said  of  the  manna  (kote/Wev,  Num. 
ti*),  but  such  as  coming  down  imparts  life  and  not  merely 
bodily  nourishment.  Chrysostom  notes  that  the  manna 
supplied  Tpo^y  but  not  £007.  But  the  first  characteristic  of 
the  Bread  of  God  is  that  it  brings  life  (see  on  v.  27).  And  the 
second  is  that  it  is  offered  to  all  men,  and  not  only  to  a  particular 
nation;  Jiuljv  StSoiIs,  “  giving  life  ”  (in  the  present  tense,  that 
is,  continually  giving  life)  t§  K<S<rpu.  See  on  iaa  for  ko o-pos, 
which  is  one  of  the  master  words  of  Jn.;  and  also  on  v.  51 
below.  Cf.  i*. 

4  yip  fipr.  T.  fit.  lerrev  h  KarapaCvuv  its  tou  odpavou,  t.e.  “  the 

Bread  of  God  is  that  which  is  ever  descending  [not  He  who 
1  The  phrase  occurs  Ignatius,  ad  Rom.  vii. ;  cf.  w.  31, 53. 
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descends]  from  heaven."  It  is  not  until  v.  35  that  Jesus 
says  that  He  is  the  Bread  of  Life.  This  expression,  “  who 
came  down  from  heaven,”  or  “  which  comes  down  from 
heaven,”  is  repeated  seven  times  in  this  discourse  (w.  33,  38, 
41,  42,  50,  s*!  58),  recurring  like  a  solemn  refrain.  It  was 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  See  on  31* 
above. 

84.  The  idea  that  the  manna  typified  heavenly  bread  for 
the  soul  often  appears  in  the  Jewish  commentaries.  Wetstein 
quotes  several  passages  in  illustration,  e.g.  “  sectio  haec  de 
manna  est  una  ex  praestantibus  sectionibus  legis  quae  non 
solum  res  gestas  historice  narrant,  sed  et  typum  continent  uitae 
ac  felicitatis  hominis  ultimae  et  aeternae.” 1  Again,  the 
comment  in  Bereshith  R.  lxxxii.  9  on  the  good  man  of  Prov.  12* 
is  “  saturabitur  pane  saeculi  futuri.” 

The  same  conception  of  heavenly  bread  for  the  soul  is 
frequent  in  Philo.  Wisdom  offers  ovpavios  rpo <£ij  by  means 
of  \6yoi  and  Soypnra  (de  opif.  mundi,  §  56).  The  Ottos  Aoyos 
divides  equally  among  all  men  the  heavenly  food  of  the  soul 
which  Moses  calls  manna  (Qttis  rer.  div.  her.  §  39).  So  in 
an  earlier  passage  (§  15)  Philo  speaks  of  the  man  who  con¬ 
templates  to  pavva,  tov  dclov  Aoyov,  ryv  oipdviov  i^vx5s  $iAo0<apokos 
tyOaprov  Tpo<fcijv.  Again,  the  Oiiot  Ao'yoe  are  the  manna,  the 
heavenly  food,  which  nourishes  men  (de  congr.  erud.  gr.  §  30). 
What  nourishes  the  soul  is  py/m  6tov  nai  Aoyos  Oiios,  from 
which  flow  all  kinds  of  wisdom  (de  prof.  25).  Cf.  also  the 
question  and  answer  in  Legg.  all.  iii.  59  Spas  tjjs  t)n>xqs  Tpotp^v 
0I0  «rr«  Aoyos  6cov  tntvtgys.  See  further  on  v.  35. 

More  familiar  than  any  of  these  passages  is  1  Cor.  10s, 
where  Paul,  allegorising  the  story  of  the  manna,  describes  it  as 
fipi>pjL  mtvpariKOVy  “  spiritual  food." 

The  questioners  who  are  represented  by  Jn.  as  arguing 
about  the  manna  were  probably  acquainted  with  this  idea  of  it 
as  a  type  of  heavenly  food  for  the  soul.  So  when  Jesus  says 
that  the  true  Bread  of  God  is  that  which  comes  down  from 
heaven  and  gives  life,  they  do  not  cavil  at  such  a  thought. 
Indeed,  they  welcome  it.  This  was  what  they  were  waiting 
for.  Moses  had  given  manna.  The  Messiah  was  to  give  a 
greater  gift  (see  above  on  v.  31).  So  their  answer  is,  “  Give 
us  evermore  this  bread.”  Here,  again,  Jn.  faithfully  reproduces 
the  theological  temper  and  expectation  of  the  times  which  he 
describes.  The  Jews  would  not  have  stumbled  at  the  idea  of 
spiritual  food,  of  heavenly  bread,  as  typified  by  the  manna,  and 
Jn.  does  not  represent  them  as  finding  any  fault  with  it.  Their 
objection  comes  later  (v.  41,  where  see  note). 

1  Wetstein  gives  the  reference  "Isaacus  Arama  in  Akodas  Jizhac." 
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oJi>  wpbs  afrov  Kvp«,  iravrore  Sos  fjpZv  Toy  aprov  tov tov.  35.  tTra 
airols  o  'IijvoSi  'Ey  10  tlpt  6  apras  rifi  fines'  b  ipgbptvos  crpos  ipi 

«W  o8v  irpSs  (Wr.  The  constr.  is  the  same  at  v.  28. 
See  on  2*. 

Kdpie.  They  now  address  Jesus  by  this  title  of  respect; 
see  on  1“  and  cf.  411-  **• 18  for  its  use  by  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
who  says  So's  pi  (415),  just  as  the  inquirers  here  say  80s  vulv. 
See  above  on  6“®. 

nirrorc  88s  qp.Lv,  “give  us  always ”  (7 rovrore  occurs  again 
in  Jn,  7*  8“  n42  12*  18*5.  They  asked  that  they  might  be 
guaranteed  a  perpetual  supply  of  the  heavenly  bread.  More 
modest  is  the  form  of  the  petition  for  bread,  earthly  or  heavenly, 
prescribed  in  Mt.  614  Toy  aprov  >j/u.2v  tov  imovtrtov  Sbs  rjfxiv 
<njptpoy.  It  is  only  for  to-day’s  supply  that  Jesus  teaches  men 
to  ask. 

t8v  Sprov  toStov,  “  this  bread,”  superior  to  the  manna,  of 
which  Jesus  had  spoken. 

86.  At  this  point  Jesus  passes  on  to  an  explicit  announce¬ 
ment  of  His  personal  claims,  and  the  pronouns  “  I  ”  and  “  Me  ” 
occur  frequently,  w.  37-71.  As  we  have  seen,  His  hearers 
were  prepared  for  the  idea  of  heavenly  bread,  but  they  were 
quite  unprepared  for  such  a  mystical  saying  as  “  /  am  the 
Bread  of  Life,”  or  for  the  tremendous  claim  which  it  involved. 
A  pronouncement  of  this  sort  did  not  carry  conviction  to  them; 
for  they  were  looking  for  a  “  sign  ”  comparable  to  the  provision 
of  the  manna,  but  even  more  wonderful,  as  would  befit  the 
dignity  of  the  Deliverer  who  was  to  be  greater  than  Moses. 

eb«v  aurois  6  ’it).  The  rec.  (with  AA)  adds  Sc,  while 
KDr©  and  f am.  13  add  okv  after  «br«v.  But  there  is  no  copula 
in  BLTW,  and  this  is  in  agreement  with  Jn.’s  partiality  to 
asyndeton  construction. 

iytb  tipi  4  Sp-ros  rijs  [u-fjs.  For  the  great  Similitudes  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  and  for  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  opening  phrase  lytS  tipi,  see  Introd.,  p.  cxviii. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  critics  that  this  majestic 
sentence  (repeated  v.  48)  is  directly  due,  as  regards  its  substance, 
although  not  as  regards  its  form,  to  the  influence  of  Philo. 
In  several  passages  to  which  reference  has  been  made  already 
(see  on  v.  34),  Philo  says  that  the  manna  typified  heavenly 
food.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  peculiar  to  Philo;  but  the 
Rabbinical  writings  do  not  seem  to  provide  a  parallel  to  the 
comparison  of  manna  to  the  OcTos  Aoyos,  which  Philo  has 
more  than  once.  That  Jn.’s  phraseology,  here  as  elsewhere, 
may  have  been  affected  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Philonic  philosophy  is  not  impossible.  There  is,  indeed. 
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nothing  difficult  of  credence  in  Jn.'s  report  that  Jesus  taught 
that  He  was  Himself  the  Bread  of  Life,  such  teaching  being 
not  only  congruous  with  the  Synoptic  representation  of  His 
words  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  (Mk.  14**,  Mt.  26**, 
Lk.  2219),  but  being  specially  apposite  in  the  context  in  which 
Jn.  has  placed  it  (see  above  on  v.  26  f.).  But,  for  all  that, 
when  reporting  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Bread  of  Life, 
Jn.  may  have  had  in  his  mind  Philo’s  words  about  the  Ottos 
X&yos  as  the  heavenly  nourishment  of  the  soul  {Quis  rer.  div. 
Acer.  §  15).  Jn’s  conception  of  the  Logos  as  a  Person,  Himself 
God  Incarnate,  is  so  widely  different  from  Philo’s  conception 
of  the  \6yoi  as  representing  Divine  forces,  and  the  Koyos  as  the 
Divine  Reason,  that  similarities  of  language  between  the 
two  writers  do  not  establish  dependence  of  thought,  or  any 
borrowing  of  ideas  from  Philo  on  the  part  of  Jn.1 

The  “  Bread  of  Life  ”  means  primarily,  the  Bread. which 
gives  life,  as  we  see  from  v.  33.  But  for  this  phrase  is  sub¬ 
stituted  in  v.  51  o  &prbs  6  (w,  the  “living  Bread,”  t'.e.  the 
Bread  that  has  life  in  itself.  This  second,  larger  meaning  is 
virtually  involved  in  the  first,  for  life  can  only  proceed  from 
life,  omne  ttiuutn  ex  uiuo;  and  so  that  which  gives  life  must 
itself  be  “  living.”  See  on  15“. 

There  is  the  same  double  sense  in  the  similar  phrase  “  the 
water  of  life”  (Rev.  21*  221),  sc.  the  water  which  gives  life, 
and  is  therefore  “  living  water  ”  (see  on  41®).  Cf.  the  ex¬ 
pressions  the  “  Light  of  life  ”  in  8“,  where  see  the  note;  the 
“  Tree  of  life  ”  (Gen.  3“,  Rev.  a7,  etc.);  and  the  “  Word  of 
life  ”  (r  Jn.  i1),  i.e.  the  Word  who  gives  life.  Cf.  v.  68. 

4  Ipxipi-os  wp4s  Ipl  ktX.  “  Coming”  and  “ believing  ”  are 
put  side  by  side  here  and  at  7s7-  8e.  The  “  coming  ”  is  the 
initial  act  of  the  soul  in  its  approach  to  Jesus ;  the  “  believing  ” 
is  the  continuous  resting  in  His  fellowship  (see  on  v.  29).  As 
Jn.  has  much  about  “  believing,”  so  he  has  much  about 
“  coming,”  and  reports  many  sayings  of  Jesus  about  its  bene¬ 
diction.  Inquirers  “  come  ”  to  Jesus  (3“  430  ro41);  all  candid 
and  truthful  souls  come  to  the  Light  (3“);  e.g.  Nathanael  (i49), 
or  the  two  disciples  whose  call  is  the  first  recorded  by  Jn.  (i“). 
The  first  reward  of  “  coming  ”  is  vision,  IpytaBt  kiu  SifrtvOt 
(i**);  the  second  (and  ultimate)  reward  is  life  (s40).  All  are 
welcome,  lav  ris  Si^y,  ipxivOv  trpos  pt  (7s7).  He  who  comes 
will  not  be  cast  out  (6s7).  To  approach  God  a  man  must  come 
to  Jesus,  ovSels  tpytrat  irpos  tov  iraripa.  ti  pi)  Si  Ipov  (14*). 
This  is  the  Only  Way.  And  yet,  free  as  is  this  approach,  no  one 
can  come  to  Jesus,  except  the  Father  draw  him  (614-  “).  This 
teaching  is  fuller  than  that  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  but  in 
1  Cf.  Introd.,  pp.  xciii,  ad. 
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oil  pi)  wttvdtrg,  kcu  o  viutojW  «is  ipi  ov  py  Stxfrrjtrtt  wunrort. 
36.  a AX  itwov  ifuy  on  icoi  impaKart  net  1  ov  wun evert.  37.  UoK  8 

germ  it  is  all  contained  in  Mt.  ri“  ScStc  irpos  pt  .  .  .  tedyi 
dtxMrcnxTO  ipas.  This  is  the  Matthsean  counterpart  of  the 
utterance  before  us  in  this  verse,  ‘ 1  He  that  cometh  to  me  shall 
never  hunger  ”;  the  desire  of  the  soul  will  be  satisfied. 

ou  fif|  ircivctvr).  tnaray  does  not  occur  again  in  Jn. 

sal  6  moTEiluv  ds  Ipl,  “  he  who  believes  on  me  ”  (see  on 
v.  29  and  on  ila  above).  This  is  the  Ipyw  rod  6tov  spoken  of 
in  v.  29. 

oi  pit  8nH«t.  So  kAB*DW©;  the  rec.  has  Siffprg.  The 
promise  is  the  same  as  that  given  to  the  woman  of  Samaria 
is  Si  &v  win  tK  TOV  44<xtos  08  iyi>  Siitra  avrip,  ov  pi)  Sn^yo-et  «s  tov 
aiwva  (414,  where  see  the  note  and  esp.  the  quotation  from 
Ecclus.  24s1;  cf.  Rev.  71*). 

ndiroTE.  See  on  ila. 

36.  The  rec.  text,  with  BDLWIA®,  adds  pt  after  lupinon, 
but  om.  nA  a  b  e  q,  Syr.  cu.  and  Syr.  sin.  It  is  probable 
that  pt  ought  to  be  omitted.  The  words  “  I  said  to  you  that 
ye  saw  and  do  not.  believe  ”  then  clearly  refer  back  to  v.  26, 
where  Jesus  had  said,  “Ye  seek  me  not  because  ye  saw  signs, 
but  because  ye  ate  of  the  loaves,  etc.”  Seeing  is  not  always 
believing  (cf.  9s7).  The  kind  of  faith  that  is  generated  by  the 
seeing  of  signs  is  not  the  highest  (see  on  211),  but  it  is  not 
without  its  value  (cf.  1411).  The  best  kind  of  all  has  the  bene¬ 
diction,  “  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have 
believed  ”  (20®*);  cf.  8  tytt  Jwyv  aiwvtov  (v.  47). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Iwpdxarl  pt  is  the  true  reading,  we 
must  suppose  that  Jesus  is  represented  as  alluding  to  some 
saying  of  His  which  has  not  been  recorded  by  Jn.  This  is  not 
impossible;  see,  for  other  instances,  10“  n“. 

87.  The  questioners  of  Jesus  did  not  believe  or  accept 
Him,  but  that  rejection  of  theirs  does  not  alter  the  Divine 
puipose,  which  is  that  all  who  will  shall  have  eternal  life. 
Upon  this  Jesus  rests,  despite  incredulity  on  the  part  of  some 
who  heard  Him.  “  All  that  the  Father  gives  to  me  shall  come 
to  me  that  is  enough,  for  He  came  to  do  the  Father’s  will, 
and  the  Father  knows  best  as  to  those  whom  He  gives.  For 
the  predestinarian  doctrine  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  see  on  2*  314. 

For  the  thought  that  His  disciples  are  “given”  to  the 
Son  by  the  Father,  cf.  w.  39,  65,  and  1029  i7a‘ 8- 9- 1S-  M  189. 
See  note  on  3“ 

■wav,  sc.  all  men.  This  collective  use  of  the  neut.  sing,  is  not 
unknown  in  classical  Greek.  Jn.  has  it  several  times  (i79-  **, 

1  Jn.  s4,  as  well  as  at  v.  39  and  here),  and  always  of  the  sum  of 
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Oi^uicr iy  fun  o  ITarijp  rrpbs  t/ti  y£et,  no!  rbv  lp\f>ufvcv  irpot  pc  ov  pit] 
cx/SaAm  i(w,  38.  oTt  KaraficfiTjKa  dir b  row  obpavov  o& \  it'd  irotS  to 
8*ki)lia  to  iftbr  dAXct  to  OtXrjpa  -rob  wcp^avros  pc.  39.  tovto  8« 
ttjriv  to  OeKij/ia  t»I  irepi/wrds  fit,  fra  irav  o  StStiiKtv  pot  fit/  diroAeato 

those  who  have  been  “  begotten  of  God  ”  and  **  given  ”  by 
the  Father  to  the  Son.  The  ideal  for  those  who  believe  in 
Christ  is  fra  irayris  tv  Jktiv  (17s1),  “  that  they  all  may  be  one'' 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  great  conception  may  be  behind  the 
use  of  irav  for  irdvrts  here  and  in  1 7®. 

6  vomip.  See  on  317. 

-rbv  lpxcSptw>r  wp<5s  pc.  See  for  this  phrase  on  v.  35 
above. 

t.  ipx-  irpds  pt«  oi  p}|  ^KgdXu  efw,  11 1  shall  not  cast  out 
a  litotes  for  1  ‘  I  shall  welcome.”  The  1  *  casting  out "  indicated 
is  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  hereafter  as  well  as  here;  in  v.  39, 
the  reference  is  to  the  Last  Judgment,  and  this  is  implied  here 
also.  Cf.  iaM,  where  the  judgment  on  Satan  is  fK^ftjo-rrai 
cfio,  the  same  phrase  as  here  (cf.  17“);  and  see  for  «/3dAAfiv  in 
similar  contexts  Mt.  8la  22“  2s30. 

r*D  om.  tfw  as  redundant,  but  it  is  well  supported 
(it'ABLW®),  and  the  combination  iitfidWeiv  tfw  or  Ik  occurs 
again  2“  9 M-  35  12“;  cf.  Mt.  2189,  Mk.  128,  Lk.  201*,  etc. 

ov  fiij  expresses  a  very  strong  negation,  “  I  will  surely  not 
cast  out.”  This  constr.  occurs  elsewhere  in  words  of  Jesus, 
Mk,  14s®,  and  Jn.  i8u,  ov  pi)  »«oi,  it  being  generally  taken  as 
interrogative  in  the  latter  passage,  where  see  note. 

88.  Karapdpi|Ka  diri  too  oupavov.  So  ABLTW0  fam.  13; 
but  KaTafiifiijKa  ck  tov  ofiparav  is  read  by  KDrA,  and  may 
be  right.  The  phrase  i«rra/8 alvtiv  Ik  tov  obpavov  is  found 
again  (of  Christ)  at  318  63*-11-  u.«o.si.ra.  see  ^  Rev  3ia 
io1  1313  i6n  181  201-  *  2i®- 10  and  Jn.  i*3;  whereas  raraj9<uV«v 
dir*  ovpovov  only  occurs  at  1  Thess.  416  of  the  Second  Advent. 
In  any  case  the  meaning  is  the  same,  for  it  is  an  excess  of 
refinement  to  distinguish  in  Jn.  between  the  force  of  dxo  and 
of  ck.  See  on  i44. 

oix  Iva  -iroifi,  to  flAtjpa  t4  lybv  ktX.  This  is  said  also  at 

5*®,  ov  (ijtC)  to  SiXifpa  to  epov  iWa  TO  DcXipta  tov  1 Tt/af/avris  fit. 

See  notes  on  4*1  and  s80. 

The  argument  is:  11  Every  one  whom  the  Father  gives  to 
me  comes  to  me,  and  I  will  not  reject  him  (v.37),  because  (on) 
I  came  from  heaven  to  do  my  Father’s  will  (v.  38),  and  His 
will  is  that  none  should  perish  of  those  whom  He  has  given 
me  "  (v.  39). 

89.  After  too  Wp+atros  pc,  the  rec.  adds  irarpos  (from 
V.  40),  but  om.  itarpos  tt*ABCW. 
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*£  avrov,  1AA4  draanpro  avro  rjj  to^arT/  rjpiipcp.  40,  tovto  yap 
ioriv  TO  OiXypa  TOV  Ilarpd?  pov,  fra  was  6  flcuipSv  rbv  Y!dv  /cat 
7r«rr«V(i>v  els  avrov  Ixo  {“V  awivtov,  cal  dratmprto  abrbv  tyiv  tv  tq 
iaxaro  rpytpa. 

ttADN  insert  cv  before  loxflr,]  Ijpdp^,  but  om.  BCLT® 
(cf.  V.  54).  W  has  a£rov  Tfl  fn. 

For  the  broken  construction  of the  sentence,  a  casus  pendens 
(irav  o  kt\.)  followed  by  a  pronoun,  see  on  112.  This  is  frequent 
in  Jn. 

irSv  8  S^BukA  pot  refers  to  wav  8  diSua-fv  pot  of  v.  37.  That 
none  of  them  should  perish  finally  is  the  will  of  the  Father,  and 
they  are  all  therefore  in  the  safe  keeping  of  Christ.  This  is 
repeated  in  somewhat  similar  words  at  io28-  *•;  and  there  is  a 
close  parallel  at  Mt.  i8u  ovk  Smv  BeXyjpia  Ifi-itpotrBtv  tov  irarpm 
vpwv  ...  fra  dirdAyrat  tv  rffiv  putpGv  tovtoiv.  Cf.  also  17** 
(i8*),  where  the  exception  of  Judas  is  mentioned. 

d^urrijottf  aflrj  rfi  ioxi-nr]  ^pdpa.  “  Hie  finis  est,  ultra  quern 
periculum  nullum  ”  (Bengel).  This  great  assurance  is  repeated 
four  times,  in  w.  39,  40,  44,  54,  and  recurs  with  the  majesty  of 
a  solemn  refrain  (see  on  3“  and  on  is11).  The  expression  ij 
coxanj  “bfitpa  is  found  in  Jn.  only.  In  7s7  it  is  used  of  the  last 
day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  but  at  iim  12*8  it  refers,  as 
it  does  in  this  chapter,  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.1  For  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Resurrection,  see 
on  s*1,  It  is  He  that  will  quicken  the  dead  at  last.  Cf. 
1  Cor.  151*. 

Here  it  is  only  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  that  is  in 
view,  whereas  at  5®  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  spoken 
of  as  brought  about  by  the  Voice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

40.  ATA  have  tov  ircp^avros  pc  (from  v.  39)  for  tov  vccxpds 
{iou,  which  is  read  by  kBCDLTNW®.  There  is,  again,  as 
111  w.  39,  54,  a  variant  for  iv  rg  iox.  gp.,  cv  being  om.  by 
BCTrA0W,  although  found  in  stADLN. 

toCto  ydp  ktX.,  “This,  too,  is  my  Father’s  will”:  v.  40 
amplifies  and  repeats  with  emphasis  what  has  been  already 
said  in  v.  39.  The  rec.  has  toSto  St. 

For  “  my  Father,”  cf.  v.  32,  and  see  on  21*. 

was  6  0cup£v  t4v  uidv,  “  who  beholdeth  the  Son,”  sc.  not 
with  the  bodily  eyes,  but  with  the  eye  of  faith  perceives  Him 
for  what  He  is.  Cf.  12®  o  OttepSw  ipX  Otwptt  tov  x<pi^avrd  pc. 
See  on  2 83  for  Jn.’s  use  of  6tapS>,  and  on  317  for  6  vlbs 
used  absolutely.  It  is  the  Father’s  will  that  “he  who  be¬ 
holdeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  Him  should  have  eternal 
life”;  cf.  3U- *  and  the  notes  thereon.  This  £07  aituvios 
*  Cf.  Introd.,  pp.  clx,  clxii. 
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41.  'Eyoyyv^av  ovv  ol  'louSatoi  nipt  axrrov  on  dirty  'Eym  tl/ii  0 
SpTtK  0  Karafias  Ik  tov  oipavov,  42.  ml  IXcyov  0«X  ovros  co tiv 

begins  in  the  present  world,  but  its  possession  continues  after 
death. 

&riunnf]<rw  a&r&v  iyti  ktX.,  11 1,  even  I  (lyiu  is  emphatic)  will 
raise  Him  up  at  the  Last  Day.”  This  is  repeated  in  another 
form  at  v.  54.  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  clxvii. 

The  second  part  of  the  Discourse  (w.  41-510) 

41.  A  new  stage  in  the  argument  is  reached  at  v.  41,  but 
it  is  not  suggested  that  new  interlocutors  have  appeared  on  the 
scene.  The  questioners  are  called  (here  and  at  v.  52)  ol 
Tov&uot,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  they  were 
officials  of  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  where  Jn.  represents 
the  conversation  as  taking  place  (v.  59),  or  emissaries  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  who  had  been  sent  to  inquire  into  the  discourses 
and  the  acts  of  Jesus  (cf.  Mk.  71).  But  the  context  shows  that 
Jn.  thinks  of  them  as  Galilaeans  (cf.  w.  24,  42).  They  were 
not  oi  Tov£iubi  in  the  sense  that  they  were  inhabitants  of 
Judaea,  but  they  were  “  Jews  ”  by  religious  conviction  and  by 
race  in  the  larger  sense  of  “  Israelite.”  It  was  “  Jews  ”  like 
them  who  were  the  chief  opponents  of  Jesus,  and  Jn.  nearly 
always  uses  the  term  as  connoting  a  certain  hostility  to  Jesus 
and  unbelief  in  His  claims.  See  above  on  i1*.  Hostility, 
however,  is  not  yet  suggested.  For  this  section  of  the  Discourse, 
see  Introd.,  pp.  cxi,  clxvii. 

lylwulov,  “  they  were  murmuring,”  sc.  in  critical  mood, 
as  at  w.  43,  61  (cf.  Ex.  i6w-);  neither  at  7®s  nor  here  does 
yayyvttw  carry  any  implication  of  open  hostility.  The  word 
does  not  occur  in  Mk.,  but  is  found  Mt.  2011,  Lk.  5"°. 

The  difficulty  of  the  questioners  was  caused  by  the  claims 
involved  in  fyu  tlpu  6  apTOs  6  Karafi as  Ik  tov  oipavov  (cf. 
w.  33,  35).  The  idea  of  heavenly  bread  might  have  been 
accepted  (see  above  on  v.  34);  but  these  words  of  Jesus  seemed 
to  imply  that  He  was  not  like  ordinary  men  in  the  manner  of 
His  birth  in  that  He  had  “  come  down  from  heaven  ”  (see 
on3“). 

No  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  Ik  tov  oipavov  here 
(also  w.  51,  58)  and  dirb  tov  oipavov  in  v.  38,  where  see  note. 

42.  koI  iKtyor  ktX.,  “And  they  were  saying,  Is  not  this 
person  (oiros,  perhaps  with  a  slight  suggestion  of  disparage¬ 
ment,  as  at  v.  52,  7“)  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father 
and  mother  we  know  ?  ”  It  is  plain  (see  on  v.  41)  that  Jn. 
conceives  of  the  speakers  as  natives  of  Galilee,  and  acquainted 
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hprow  6  uios  'laxr^jt,  oS  19/uis  otSapcv  tvv  irortpa  itai  rijv  prptipa ; 
vws  vvv  Xtyti  on  ‘Ek  tov  oipavov  Kara^l/Jijita;  43.  airtKpCSrf  Tiprofc 
KOI  Ouw  awA  Hr)  yoyyvfrre  ptr  dUijXoiv.  44.  ofiSd*  Svvotoi 
tkthtv  Trpo s  fie  lav  fir]  &  Uar^p  o  1 rifufuK  fit  eXievtrg  avrdv,  myth 


with  the  household  at  Nazareth.  The  Synoptists  (Mk.  6®, 
Mt.  13“,  Lk.  4s5)  mention  a  similar  criticism  (the  words  in 
Lk.  are  ov*!  vlos  itrnv  Tmcri)^  oSros  •)  as  having  been  passed 
on  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  at  an  earlier  point 
in  His  ministry.  The  criticism  was  probably  made  more 
than  once,  mid  it  is  natural  in  the  context  where  Jn.  places  it. 
But  it  is  possible  that  he  has  taken  the  episode  out  of  its  historical 
setting;  as  in  4**  (where  see  note)  he  has  introduced  the  proverb 
about  a  prophet  being  without  honour  in  his  own  country, 
which  the  Synoptists  place  in  sequence  to  the  criticism,  “  Is 
not  this  the  son  of  Mary  ?  Is  not  this  the  son  of  Joseph  ?  ” 

As  at  1“  (where  see  note),  Jn.  does  not  stay  to  comment 
on  the  mistake  which  is  involved  in  the  question,  “  Is  not  this 
Joseph’s  son  ?  ”  It  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  explain  to 
Christian  readers  that  this  was  not  so.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
form  of  the  question  to  suggest  that  Joseph  was  alive,  and  the 
probability  is  that  he  had  died  before  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus  began  (see  on  21). 

™s  vuv  Xlyei  ktX.  For  vvv,  the  rec.  text  (with  KADLrAN) 
has  ovv,  but  vBv  is  read  by  BCTW0,  and  has  a  special  force, 
“  How  does  he  say  now  that,  etc.,”  sc.  to  us  who  have  known 
him  from  a  child.  oSros  is  inserted  again  after  Xlyci  by 
NArA,  but  is  redundant.  3ti,  recitantis,  the  words  following 
being  a  citation. 

Ik  tov  oipavov  KOTaJSiprjKa,  the  order  of  the  words  being 
changed,  Ik  tov  oipavov  being  placed  first  for  emphasis. 
This  was  the  incredible  thing,  that  it  was  from  heaven  He 
claimed  to  have  come  down. 

43.  Jesus  does  not  answer  the  objection  as  to  His  parentage 
being  known.  As  at  3®,  He  proceeds  to  point  out  a  funda¬ 
mental  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  His  interlocutors. 
They  must  be  “  taught  of  God  ”  before  they  can  accept  His 
heavenly  origin. 

For  the  construction  AireKplflij  ’Itjoous  koI  elircv,  see  on 
i50.  The  rec.  adds  ovv  after  dirtep.  with  kADNWTA®,  but 
om.  BCLT.  So,  too,  the  rec.  prefixes  the  def.  art.  6  before 
Tyo-ovs  with  ADNW0,  but  om.  RBLT.  See  on  1“  above. 

1**1  Toyyv'£*t«  |1«T  dAXVjXwv.  They  will  not  reach  a  true 
understanding  by  whispering  to  each  other.  They  must  seek 
enlightenment  from  God. 

44.  oi8ci$  Srfvanu  4X6«v  irp&q  pc  Mv  p?|  6  varJjp  .  .  . 
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hvatrrqaa)  avrov  {v  rg  lotf Tg  ypipf.  45-  l<rnv  WW4^  " 
tow  wpo<l>yraK  Kal  Itovtoi  irdvrts  SiSttKTot  fltou*  rSs  8  ««ot/<rn! 


Akuo-j)  aMf.  This  is  repeated  v.  65  oiScis  Svrarai  iXtfttv 
wpos  pe  ihv  py  Jl  St8 o/uvov  avTip  t*  roC  irarpos.  _  Here  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  viz.  that  the 
approach  of  the  soul  to  God  or  Christ  is  not  initiated  by  the 
man  himself,  but  by  a  movement  of  Divine  grace.  We  have 
had  it  adumbrated  at  4”,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Universal 
Father  seeks  His  genuine  worshippers  (see  note  in  loe.) ;  and 
the  hard  saying  of  12®*  (where  see  note)  that  the  Jews  could  not 
believe,  because  Isaiah’s  words  about  the  blinding  of  their 
eyes  by  God  must  have  fulfilment,  is  an  explicit  statement  of 
the  darker  side  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  (See  Introd., 
p.  cliif.).  Here  is  the  counterpart  of  v.  37,  "  All  (wav)  that  the 
Father  gives  me  shall  come  to  me  ” ;  in  v.  44  we  have  ‘  ‘  no  one 
(ovS«s)  can  come  except  the  Father  draw  him  ”  (cf.  3n). 

We  might  have  expected  that  here  Jesus  would  have  been 
represented  as  saying  “  My  Father”  (see  on  a1*),  for  the 

?uestion  at  issue  is  that  of  His  uniquely  Divine  origin;  but  in 
n.  we  find  6  n n)p  more  frequently  than  o  warijp  pov  on  the 
lips  of  Jesus.  (See  on  3”  for  the  similar  o  viot,  used  absolutely.) 

4  ncmip  4  lrffi+o?  pc.  See  also  on  317  for  the  conception 
of  the  Son  as  ‘ 1  sent  ”  by  the  Father. 

IXioivj  aflr4v.  tXireov  is  used  in  the  LXX  of  Jer.  31® 
of  the  Divine  attraction:  “  With  lovingkindness  have  I  drawn 
thee.”  It  is  used  of  the  attractive  power  of  Christ  Crucified 
in  Jn.  12*2,  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  only  at  Jn.  1810  (of 
drawing  a  sword),  Jn.  21*- 11  (of  dragging  a  net  ashore),  and 
Acts  161®  (of  dragging  Paul  and  Silas  to  the  magistrates).  It 
seems  generally  to  connote  a  certain  resistance  on  the  part  of 
that  which  is  “dragged”  or  “drawn,”  and  this  may  be 
involved  in  its  use  in  the  present  verse  (but  cf.  Cant.  r4). 

Kdyii  ivaarffin)  ainbv  tv  -rn  fox<Srr|  ijpfpf.  This  is  the 
consummation  of  that  spiritual  progress  which  begins  by  a 
certain  Divine  constraint.  See  on  v.  39  for  this  great  assurance, 
four  times  repeated  in  this  passage. 

40.  In  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  that  God  “draws” 
men  to  Him,  Jesus  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 


accepted  by  His  hearers. 

?<mv  ytypafipW  (for  this  formula  of  citation,  see  on  217) 
t,  roiv  TTpo^rais,  i.e.  presumably  in  the  collection  of  pro¬ 
phetical  books  regarded  as  a  single  whole  (cf.  Acts  7“  1340, 
Lk.  1831  24“). 

■cat  i<nv rai  mivr*s  SiSaicro!  0<oO.  The  rec.  text  inserts 


oS  before  dem ,  but  om.  «ABCD©W.  The  quotation  is  freely 


VI.  46-47.]  BREAD  FROM  HEAVEN  20$ 

xapi  rov  llarpos  *ai  pad iiv  ipxerat  jrpos  ipe,  46.  ou*  Sri  TOV 
Hart  pa  iupatccv  TK,  ti  fig  6  t>v  wapa  tov  ®toS,  oSro*  iwpaxev  tov 
llartpa.  47.  i/ivpi  apyv  X4yw  bp.lv,  b  TrarreiW  £onjv  altbnov. 

made  from  Isa.  541®,  and  does  not  agree  precisely  with 
either  the  Hebrew  or  the  LXX.  Literally,  the  Hebrew  gives, 
“  And  all  thy  sons  shall  be  taught  of  Yahweh,  ”  which  the 
LXX  turns  by  itrpr u>  ■  .  .  way ras  rovs  viovs  trov  ^SoktoI: 


To  be  SiSoKTol  fltoS 
OcoSl&aKToi  at  1  Thess. 
idea),  and  Barnabas  (xk 
was.  Cf.  wav,  w. 
sBCDLNTW. 


is  to  be  “  drawn  ”  by  Go 
4s  (cf.  r  Cor.  21®,  Phil, 
d.  6)  has  the  precept  ytWfl 
37.  39-  ArA©  add  obi 


>d;  we  have 
3“  for  the 
k  BeoblSaxTOi. 


&Koucas  wapA  tou  warpis.  The  same  phrase  occurs  again 
ga. »  j^is.  see  for  the  constr.  on  i40. 

«al  pafliiv.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  man  to  have  heard 
God’s  voice;  he  must  also  learn ,  which  is  a  voluntary  act. 
Predestination,  in  the  Johannine  doctrine,  does  not  exclude 
free  will  or  personal  responsibility.  But  every  one  who  has 
heard  the  Divine  voice,  and  has  learnt  its  teachings,  “  comes  ” 
to  Christ.  See  on  v.  37  for  IpxcTat  wpo?  Ipi. 

46.  This  “  hearing  ”  of  God’s  voice  is,  however,  not  by  way 
of  immediate  personal  communication;  it  is  not  “  seeing  the 
Father.”  Only  One  has  1 1  seen  ”  God  (i18),  although  it  is 
true,  in  another  sense,  that  he  who  has  “  seen  ”  Jesus  hits 
“  seen  the  Father  ”  (14*). 

o»x  3ti  t4v  warfpa  tuipav.lv  tis.  So  kBCDLNW®  ;  the  rec. 
has  t<5  itbpaxev.  ts*D  have  tw  Seov  for  tov  waripa,  a  remi¬ 
niscence  of  i1®,  where  see  note.  Cf.  5s7. 

cl  jil|  4  fiv  irapi  tou  flsou,  sc.  not  only  He  who  has  been 
sent  by  God  (see  on  317),  as  wapb  $eob  means  (r“,  9“-  »*),  but 
He  whose  origin  is  from  God;  cf.  wapa  warpos  (r14,  where  see 
note),  wap’  avrov  tipi  (7*®),  wapa  rov  warpbt  i(y\6ov  (ifi*7),  wapa 
<n>3  i&jXdov  (r7®). 

oJto*  iibpaxev  tov  irarcpa.  The  Xoyos  was  wpbs  tov  6t oV 
(i1);  see  8M  for  the  things  which  He  has  seen  wapa  Tip  warpi 
(cf.  also  3  s2).  See  on  147. 

For  the  repetition  (outos)  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  in 
the  interests  of  emphasis,  cf.  1®  71*  15®,  and  see  10s5. 

47.  ApV  djiVjv  ktX.  See  on  i“.  This  opening  phrase 
introduces  a  saying  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
4  TTKrreuivv  (used  absolutely  as  at  V.  36)  evtt  Io*v  aidviov 
(cf.  20“  and  see  on  3“). 

After  0  wurrevuiv ■  the  rec.  adds  «s  ipe,  with  ACDriN  (from 
such  passages  as  3“-  ®°);  but  nBLTW®  om.  tis  ipL  Jn.’s 
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48.  iy«5  dpi  b  apros  -n)s  fays.  49.  oi  variprs  ipCiv  i<j>ayov  tv  rp 
tpTjpjp  TO  pdvva  (Cal  airi OavoV  50.  ouros  itrriv  4  aprrot  4  Ik  tov 
ovpayov  Karafiai vtov,  Ira  tk  i(  airrov  <t>dyy  xai  pi}  hwatiavg.  51.  tym 

use  of  irurrtvtiv,  ■without  specifying  the  object  of  the  marts, 
has  been  noted  on  i7. 

The  sequence  of  argument  is  clear.  No  one  has  “  seen  ” 
the  Father  but  Christ  (v.  46) ;  but  it  suffices  to  believe  in  Christ, 
for  such  a  believer  has  eternal  life  (v.  47).  As  He  said  later, 
“  He  who  has  seen  me  has  seen  the  Father  ”  (14“). 

48.  tyu  dpi  4  apros  Tijs  Jwijs  (cf.  v.  35).  That  is,  the 
believer  in  Christ  has  eternal  life,  because  He  is  the  spiritual 
Bread  which  gives  life.  Notice  the  repetition  of  the  main 
theme,  not  always  in  exactly  the  same  words  (w.  35, 41, 48,  51)  ; 
see  on  31*. 

49.  The  argument  in  w.  49-51  is  as  follows:  The  manna 
which  nourished  the  bodily  life  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
did  not  secure  them  from  physical  death  at  last  (see  on  v.  58). 
In  this  it  was  like  ordinary  bread,  although  divinely  given. 
The  Bread  of  Life,  which  Jesus  offers  in  His  own  Person,  has 
not  to  do  with  the  nourishment  of  the  bodily  life,  nor  does  it 
secure  those  who  believe  in  Him  from  the  death  of  the  body. 
But  it  is  the  appropriate  and  divinely  given  nourishment  of 
man’s  spirit,  and  he  who  continually  feeds  on  it — that  is,  he 
who  continually  keeps  in  spiritual  touch  with  Jesus — is  secure 
against  spiritual  death;  he  shall  live  for  ever,  having  assimi¬ 
lated  the  true  Bread  of  Life. 

oi  iraripES  fipWK  ktX.  They  had  said  oi  rraripcs  Tjpuv  ktX. 
(v.  31),  and  this  is  the  reply.  Jesus  does  not  say  “  our  fathers,” 
but  11  your  fathers”;  cf.  ’  Afipaap  4  var^p  bpSiv  (8s*).  See, 
however,  for  the  phrase  “  your  law,”  on  817;  and  cf.  v.  58 
below. 

4k  t>)  ipxjpu  t 4  pirra.  So  BCDTW®,  but  KALTA  have  the 
order  ro  pdvva  tv  rj)  tpijpcu  as  in  v.  31. 

Ko.1  &n46avov,  sc.  of  physical  death;  in  v.  50  pg  ijroOayj 
refers  to  spiritual  death.  See  v.  58. 

,60.  oSriv  4otik  ktX.,  sc.  this  Bread,  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  v.  48,  is  the  Bread  which  comes  down  from  heaven 
(as  had  been  said  at  v.  33 ;  cf.  v.  42). 

Ik»  -ns  ktX.,  s£.  in  order  that  a  man  may  eat  of  it  and  so 
not  die,  i.e.  die  spiritually.  It  is  spiritual  food  for  the  per¬ 
petual  nourishment  of  the  spiritual  life.  Cf.  8“  1 1“. 

For  duroOdvn  B  has  diroft'yo-joj,  which  Abbott  (Dial.  2530) 
regards  as  having  as  good  claim  to  consideration  as  the  true 
reading.  He  would  translate  “.  .  .  that  a  man  may  eat  of 
it,  and  so  be  no  longer  under  sentence  of  death,"  comparing, 


VI.  60-61*.] 

dpi  o  Spros  b  £5k  4  in  tov  ovpavov  rara/Jas'  idv  ns  tfrayg  U  rovrov 
tov  Sprov,  £rj<rci  cts  Tor  a iwra. 

for  iiroffr^oKav  in  the  present  tense,  Ps.  8a7,  Deut.  17*.  But 
this  is  unnecessary,  and  iiroSdvg  is  too  well  attested  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  variant  airoBvyincp. 

61*.  The  first  half  of  this  verse  repeats  what  has  been  said 
already  in  v.  50,  but  in  an  even  more  emphatic  form.  The  second 
half  of  the  verse,  as  we  shall  see,  introduces  a  new  conception. 

4y<5  dju  4  apros  4  Iuk,  “  the  Living  Bread,"  which  as 
itself  alive  can  impart  life  (see  on  v.  35  above).  4  ££k,  “  the 
Living  One,”  is  the  daim  of  Jesus  for  Himself  in  Rev.  i17;  so 
here  4  apros  4  £Sk  is  the  Bread  which  is  always  instinct  with 
Life,  which  continues  to  live  from  age  to  age.  See  on  414  for 
the  phrase  “living  water”;  and  cf.  the  expressions  “living 
oracles  ”  (Acts  7“),  “  living  sacrifice  ”  (Rom.  12*),  “  living 
hope  ”  (r  Pet.  1*),  and  “  living  stone  ”  (1  Pet.  2*),  which  do 
not,  however,  present  more  than  verbal  resemblances  to  the 
phrase  “  Living  Bread  ”  here. 

4  in  toS  o4po.Kou  Kara  pels.  See  on  v.  33  above.  Here  the 
aorist  participle  points  to  the  crisis  of  the  Incarnation. 

For  4k  toutou  toC  oprou  (BCTALTW©),  N  has  t> c  roS  tpov 
Sprov,  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
The  Living  Bread  is  Jesus  Himself. 

4(Ek  ns  ktX.,  “  if  any  one  eat  of  this  Bread,  he  shall 
live  for  ever,”  sc.  as  God  does  (cf.  Rev.  4*  io*  X57,  and  Deut. 
3240,  Ecclus.  181).  iV)a«t  ds  tok  aluva  is  repeated  v.  58:  the 
phrase  is  used  of  the  righteous  man,  Wisd.  5**. 

There  is  perhaps  an  echo  of  this  thought  in  Barnabas,  §11. 
Barnabas  is  speaking  of  the  trees  by  the  river  of  Ezek.  47’-  la, 
and  he  adds  os  &r  <j>dyy  i£  avrZv  (ijo-trai  ds  tok  aitui'a.  But 
see  Introd.,  p.  Ixxi. 

The  rec.  (with  BClTA)  has  £ip«rai  for  trjvei  («DLW©  33). 
There  is  a  similar  variant  at  w.  57,  58;  cf.  s25 141*. 

The  third  part  of  the  Discourse  :  fesus  will  give  the  Bread 
which  is  His  Flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  (yv.  5ib-59) 

61*.  The  MSS.  vary  as  to  the  order  of  the  words  in  the 
second  part  of  the  verse,  but  the  meaning  remains  unaltered. 
BCDLTW  have  the  text  which  we  print,  while  N  m  support 

Kal  b  apros  Si  ok  ryoi  Suva,  vrrip  rtjs  tov  xbopov  £o>ys  r}  trdp£  pav 

Arrtr,  a  less  awkward  construction.  The  rec.  text  has  got  rid 
of  the  awkwardness  by  reading  «al  4  apros  Si  ok  tyiv  Sib™  jj 

<n£p£  pm)  itrnv,  rp/  tyw  buirria  {nrip  rrjs  tov  roopov  £<inp,  the 

insertion  of  ?k  tyb>  8a>ow  making  all  clear. 
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Kal  6  dpros  tv  lya  Smn>  if  <rd p£  fioi  itrrur  vvep  rys  tov 
Koafum  fuijys.  52.  ’Epd^oyTo  oZv  irpos  iXXijXous  0!  TooSotoi  Aeyovrw 

A  new  idea  is  introduced  at  this  point.1  Hitherto  Jesus  has 
spoken  of  the  Bread  of  Life  as  coining  down  from  heaven,  and 
of  Himself  as  that  Living  Bread,  giving  life  to  all  who  feed 
upon  it  and  appropriate  it.  Now  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  this 
Bread  as  His  Flesh,  and  of  the  feeding  upon  Him  as  eating 
His  Flesh  and  drinking  His  Blood.  The  transition  from  the 
one  way  of  speaking  to  the  other  is  marked  by  a  change  in  the 
tense  of  the  “  giving.”  The  Father  gives  the  heavenly  bread 
(v.  32);  it  gives  life  to  the  world  (v.  33).  But  now  Jesus  says, 
“  The  Bread  which  I  shall  give  (8<u<rw)  is  my  Flesh,  etc.”  (but 
see  on  v.  27).  Moreover,  up  to  this  point  (except  at  v.  27), 
Jesus  has  spoken  of  Himself,  as  the  Bread  of  Life,  coming 
down  from  heaven,  given  by  ike  Father.  Now,  He  speaks  of 
the  Bread  which  He  Himself  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
namely  His  Flesh.  Difficult  as  the  Jews  had  found  the  thought 
(v.  41)  that  Jesus  was  Himself  the  heavenly  bread,  divinely 
given,  for  which  they  had  asked  (v.  34),  they  find  much  greater 
difficulty  in  the  new  and  strange  suggestion  that  Jesus  was  to 
give  them  His  Flesh  to  eat  (v.  52).  And,  according  to  the 
Gospel  as  we  have  it,  Jesus  then  proceeds  to  develop  and 
enlarge  this  conception  (w.  53—58).* 

koI  4  apros  M  ktX.  For  the  constr.  km  .  .  .  3«,  “  and, 
further,”  cf.  81®  is”  1  Jn.  is.  It  introduces  a  new  point, 
hitherto  unmentioned. 

tv  lyii  8ri™,  “  which  /  will  give,”  iyi>  being  emphatic. 

^  <t&p£  pci  l<mv,  “  is  my  Flesh.”  That  Christ  came  “  in 
the  flesh  ”  (cf.  iw,  1  Jn.  4*,  2  Jn.7)  is  the  central  fact  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Incarnation;  that  is,  He  who  came  down  from 
heaven  (v.  50)  assumed  man’s  nature.  The  gift  that  is  pro¬ 
mised  is,  then,  that  of  His  perfect  humanity. 

This  will  be  given  4irtp  Trjs  toS  mSirpou  luijs,  “  on  behalf 
of  the  world’s  life.”  See  for  the  force  of  imip  and  its  pre¬ 
valence  in  Jn.,  on  1*®;  and  for  noo-pos,  on  1®.  That  Christ’s 
gift  of  “  His  Flesh  ”  is  on  behalf  of  the  world’s  life  is  a  saying 
closely  related  in  meaning  to  1*®,  ‘ 1  the  Lamb  of  God  who  takes 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  ” ;  cf.  also  317  4“,  1  Jn.  31®.  But  the 
true  parallel  is  I  Cor.  11**  touto  pjov  iariv  rb  <rS>pa  to  virep 
bfiuiv.  As  has  been  pointed  out  (Introd.,  p.  dxix),  the  Syriac 
vss.  give  here:  “  The  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  Body, 
for  the  life  of  the  world  ”  j  a  rendering  also  found  in  the  O.L.  m, 

1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  clxvii. 

*  For  the  sacramental  bearing  of  w.  51-38,  see  Waterland,  Doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist ,  c.  vi. 
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nSs  Swarm  oSros  if  pit  v  Sowat  ttjv  rrapna  <j>a yttv;  53.  tlirtv  oSv 
“VTO‘S  O  TiproSt  ’Apijv  apijv  Ktyubfuv,  lav  pif  <t>ay Tfrs  rr,v  tropna  row 
Ytov  toC  dvfipunrov  (tat  irtijTc  avroo  to  al/ia,  ovk  t^erc  (lojjy  tv  caiTots. 

“  hie  panis  quern  ego  dabo  pro  huius  mundi  uita  corpus  meum 
est.” 

62.  The  Jewish  interlocutors  had  murmured  (v,  41)  before 
this  point  had  been  reached;  but  now  they  begin  to  dispute 
with  each  other  {jpigt<r6a.t  does  not  occur  again  in  the  Gospels) 
as  to  the  meaning  and  trustworthiness  of  the  words  of  Jesus. 
They  were  not  of  one  mind  (cf.  712- 40  91®  io1®);  some  probably 
discerning  that  a  spiritual  meaning  lay  behind  this  mention 
of  the  “  Flesh  ”  of  Jesus. 

irus  SuVarat  ktX.,-  The  question  is  like  that  of  3*-  ®  (where 
see  note).  For  oJtos,  “  this  person,”  see  on  v.  42  above. 

After  crdpKa  BT  (with  most  vss.)  insert  avroS,  to  elucidate 
the  sense;  but  om.  rCDLIA®.  In  any  case,  the  meaning 
is,  “  How  can  this  person  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?  ”  Their 
difficulty  was  a  real  one,  even  if  they  (or  some  of  them)  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  c rapt  represented  the  whole  humanity  of  Jesus, 
on  which  they  were  to  “feed”;  for  that  one  human  being 
could  impart  his  nature  to  another,  even  spiritually,  would  be 
hard  to  understand. 

88.  The  answer  of  Jesus  repeats  (see  on  3s)  what  He  has 
said  already,  but  in  even  more  difficult  terms.  For  while  in 
v.  51  He  spoke  only  of  His  Flesh,  He  now  goes  on  to  couple 
the  drinking  of  His  Blood  with  the  eating  of  His  Flesh.  Such 
an  expression  as  “to  drink  blood ”  would  be  especially 
startling  to  a  Jew,  for  whom  the  blood  of  animals  was  tabu, 
and  was  expressly  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food  (Gen.  9®, 
Deut.  12“).  The  prohibition  was  based  on  the  doctrine  that 
“  the  blood  is  the  life  ”  (Deut.  122*),  i.e.  that  the  blood  was 
the  seat  of  the  “soul  ”  or  !PE3,  the  vital  principle. 

The  phrase  viVeiv  to  a(ua  does  not  occur  again  in  the  N.T. 

It  should  be  noted,  further,  that  the  use  of  this  expression, 
as  distinct  from  <fa.yiiv  ttjv  tropea,  indicates  that  the  Flesh  and 
Blood  have  been  separated,  and  thus  it  suggests  death,  even 
more  definitely  than  <j>ayciy  ryv  erd-pva  does, 
dpijv  ktX.  See  on  i*1. 

For  $&yrjT€,  D  (supported  by  a)  has  Xdfivjrt.  See  on  v.  56. 

ri|v  crdpica  too  uioo  too  dvflpwwou.  The  form  of  expression  is 
changed  from  y  o-dpf  /iov  of  v.  51,  after  a  fashion  frequent  in 
the  Johannine  discourses.  But  no  new  idea  is  introduced  by 
the  change,  for  “  the  Son  of  Man  ”  has  already  (v.  27)  been 
mentioned  as  the  future  giver  of  the  heavenly  food.  For  this 
title,  see  Introd.,  p.  exxx. 
vol.  1. — 14 
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oiK  Jx«£  Jon)K  Iv  ioiiTots.  The  issue  of  this  mystical 
“  eating  and  drinking  ”  is  life,  both  here  and  hereafter,  as  has 
been  said  already  (v.  51).  A  little  before  (v.  47)  we  had 
6  martian’  ivti  aituiw,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  these 

affirmations  indicates  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion 
between  the  “  faith  ”  which  is  in  continual  contact  with  Christ, 
and  that  eating  and  drinking  of  His  Flesh  and  Blood— the 
assimilation  or  appropriation  of  His  humanity— which  is  the 
theme  of  w.  516-58.  See  on  3“  and  cf.  20*1.  Here  the 
doctrine  is  stated  negatively,  and  in  an  even  more  startling 
fashion:  “  If  ye  do  not  eat  the  Flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
drink  His  Blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  yourselves.”  This  is  the 
only  way  to  attain  to  Life. 

The  Flesh  and  the  Blood  are  the  full  Life;  their  com¬ 
munication  is  the  communication  of  eternal  life.  It  is  possible 
that  Jn.’s  insistence  on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  has  some 
connexion  with  his  purpose  of  refuting  Docetic  doctrines  which 
denied  the  reality  of  both  (see  on  i1*). 

After  N  adds  aldmov  (from  v.  54). 

64  tt.  The  sequence  of  thought  is  simple.  He  who  feeds 
on  Christ  has  life,  here  and  hereafter  (v.  54),  inasmuch  as  he 
thus  appropriates  the  life  of  Christ  (v.  56),  which  is  the  life  of 
God  (v.  57) ;  hence  he  who  feeds  on  Christ  will  live  for  ever 
(v.  58).  The  fourfold  repetition  of  o  rpuryiov  .  .  .  (w.  54, 
56,  S7,  58)  is  thoroughly  Johannine  in  its  cadences. 

The  verb  rporytty  challenges  attention.  In  ordinary  Greek, 
it  is  used  of  men  eating  fruit  or  vegetables,  but  no  instance  has 
been  produced  of  its  use  for  the  eating  of  flesh  (Abbott,  Diat. 
17x0 h).  It  seems  to  connote  eating  of  delicacies,  or  eating 
with  enjoyment;  and  in  the  only  place  in  the  N.T.  outside  Jn. 
in  which  it  is  found,  viz.  Mt.  24“,  where  the^  careless  ones 
before  the  Flood  are  described  as  Tpuyovrss  *al  xiVovtw,  this 
suggestion  is  perhaps  involved.  Besides  the  present  passage, 
we  have  it  again  at  13“  (where  see  note)  as  a  quotation  from 
Ps.  41s,  evfliW  of  the  LXX  being  altered  by  Jn.  to  rpuyw. 
That  is,  Jn.  always  uses  this  verb  of  “  eating  ”  at  the  Last 
Supper  or  the  Eucharist  (for  this  is  undoubtedly  indicated  in 
w.  51-58  here),  although  Mk.  and  Mt.  have  laDUiv  in  their 
narratives  of  the  Last  Supper  (Mk.  14“-  **,  Mt.  26s'-  *).  The 
Synoptists  use  the  verb  ItrOUiv  34  times  in  all,  but  it  never 
appears  in  Jn. 

rpwynv  is  used  of  spiritual  feeding  in  a  remarkable  sentence 
of  Iremeus  (Heer.  IV.  xxxviii.  x)  which  seems  to  be  reminiscent 
of  the  present  passage.  He  is  speaking  of  Christ,  6  Apro s 
O  TfJUios  roS  mrpbi,  and  of  His  gradual  revelation  of  Him¬ 
self.  First,  He  offered  Himself  to  us  as  milk  is  offered  to 
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54.  6  rpioym>  fio/v  ttjv  oapKa  net 
alutvtov,  my w  avatrnjauy  air oy  rfj 
flow  a\i)8ys  f<mv  fipanni,  sal  to 
56.  6  rputywy  pou  rr)V  capita  mi 


irtvoiv  poo  to  atpa  £«n)v 

rvarg  rfpiptp.  55,  $  yip  tripf 
atpa  fiov  aXyStjs  iariv  woo-re, 
vtov  pov  to  alpa  ip  tpol  piva 


infants,  in  order  that  being  thus  nourished  from  the  breast  of 
His  flesh  (wro  paaBov  T^s  oapKos  airov),  “  we  might  become 
accustomed  to  eat  and  drink  the  Word  of  God  (rpJryav  «u 
irlvciv  to v  Xoyov  toB  fl«oC),  and  contain  within  ourselves  the 
Bread  of  immortality  (tot  rijs  iOavatrla s  iprov),  which  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Father.” 

The  language  of  Ignatius  (Rom.  7),  in  like  manner,  repro¬ 
duces  words  of  this  chapter:  Sprov  8to 5  81X01,  3  i<rrtv  oipf  toB 
XptoroB  .  .  .  Ktu  Trap. a  Bikui  to  alfia  airov.  So  Justin  ( Apol ,  X. 
66)  says  that  the  eucharistic  elements  are  1»j<toB  ko!  <rdpm  ml 
alpa.  See  Introd.,  p.  clxviii. 

64.  4  TpvywK  pou  t>jv  odpm  ical  rtlvuv  poo  t6  atpa  (the  whole 
phrase  is  repeated  verbatim  in  v.  56)  seems  to  mean,  “  he  who 
continually  feeds  with  enjoyment  upon  my  Flesh  and  con¬ 
tinually  drinks  my  Blood,”  or  “he  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
feeding,  etc.,"  for  the  present  participles  must  be  given  their 
force.  See  above  on  v.  39. 

otonoi-  (sc.  in  the  present),  icdyu  dwurrijou  av-iBr  rij 
toxd-ri]  ijpipij,  which  is  the  promise  of  life  in  the  future. 
The  twofold  assurance  is  repeated  from  v.  40,  the  difference 
being  that  while  there  it  is  for  him  who  has  spiritual  vision  of 
Christ  and  believes  in  Him,  here  it  is  given  to  the  man  who 
“  eats  His  Flesh  mid  drinks  His  Blood.”  See  above  on  v.  53. 

For  the  refrain  itdydi  dvt«mjo-ui  avror  rjj  rjpLipa,  see  on 

v.  39,  and  cf.  Introd.,  p.  clxvii. 

The  rec.  text  inserts  A  before  layarp,  but  om.  kBD®. 
See  on  v.  39. 

66.  AXrjOijs.  So  S'BCLTW,  but  «*DrA®  read  i\r,8Sn. 

1)  yip  <rdp{  pou  (cf.  V.  51)  AXijflijs  iarir  ppixris,  “  for  my 
Flesh  is  true  meat,”  sc.  it  is  really  to  be  eaten,  and  it  nour¬ 
ishes  as  meat  ought  to  do.  For  /Spurns  of  the  thing  eaten,  see 
on  4s*. 

nal  t4  aTpd  pou  ktX.,  “and  my  Blood  is  true  drink.”  The 
verse  is  a  comment  on,  and  corroboration  of,  the  assurance  of 
v.  54- 

66.  4  rptbyuv  .  .  .  t4  atpa  is  repeated  from  v.  54,  the  reason 
for  that  promise  being  now  given.  The  man  who  spiritually 
feeds  on  Christ  “  abides  in  Him,”  and  so  he  has  the  assurance 
of  eternal  life. 

pdrew  is  a  favourite  word  with  Jn.,  and  he  uses  it  much 
more  frequently  than  the  Synoptists  do.  They  have  not  the 
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K&yu  hi  airrw.  57.  radios  ajreorciXcv  pt  i  (to v  IIoT^p  ffi  8ii 

tov  Hartpa,  k<u  0  rptoyw  pf  KaKtivos  (ytra  St’  if ee.  58.  oSros  terror 

phrase  “  to  abide  in  Christ,”  or  “  in  God,”  which  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  Johaimine  doctrine.  This  phrase  is  used  in 
a  general  mystical  sense  in  1  Jn.  2*- 27  •  28  3®-  24  412'  but  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is  found  only  here  and  at  i54"7,  both 
passages  having  reference  to  the  Eucharist  (see  on  151),  the 
purpose  of  which  is  that  “  we  may  dwell  in  Him,  and  He  in  us  ” 
(cf.  15*).  In  Jn.  the  one  “  abiding  ”  involves  the  other,  and 
to  this  thought  reference  is  made  several  times  (15®,  1  Jn.  3“ 
4U- cf.  14“,  and  see  on  s“). 

The  external  token  of  a  man’s  “  abiding  ”  in  Christ,  is  that 
he  keeps  His  commandments  (1  Jn.  3“) ;  and,  as  to  love  God 
and  to  love  man  are  the  great  commandments,  he  that  abides  in 
love  abides  in  God  (1  Jn.  41®).1  More  generally,  he  that  abides 
in  Christ  ought  to  walk  after  His  example  (1  Jn.  2*);  in  other 
words,  he  “  bears  fruit  ”  (15*).  Of  one  who  has  perfectly 
realised  this  11  abiding,”  it  is  said  “  he  sinneth  not  ”  (1  Jn.  3®). 
Such  an  one  has  the  secret  of  efficacious  prayer  (is7).  He  has 
life  (6s7),  and  naturally  will  have  confidence  at  the  Great 

Parousia  (r  Jn.  2“).  . 

D  adds  after  airt j>:  ica0u>s  cv  Spot  &  sranj p,  sdyu)  tv  rip  srorpt 
(cf.  1410),  apyv  apyv  Xtyw  ipiv,  ihr  py  Xdfiyre  to  trtapa  TOV  v!ov 
TOV  dvOpdnrov  ws  tov  dprov  rys  (toys,  ovk  l^erc  (layv  tv  avrip. 
This  interpolation2  is  supported  by  off*.  With  D’s  sub¬ 
stitution  Of  Xaflyre  to  1 riapa  for  tpdyyre  rt)v  a&pKa.  (v.  53), 
compare  its  substitution  of  Xd/Syrt  for  tpdyyrt  in  v.  53. 

67.  For  dWoroW,  D  has  dvcoraAice  (cf.  so21,  i  Jn.  4*); 
the  aor,  marks  a  definite  moment,  viz.  that  of  the  Incarnation, 
For  the  “  sending  ”  of  Jesus  by  the  Father,  see  on  317. 

ita6tS$  is  a  favourite  conjunction  with  Jn.  The  constr. 
■caS&s  .  .  .  rdyd,  which  we  find  here,  cannot  always  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  same  way.  Thus  at  15s  17“  and  2021  we  must 
render,  “  As  the  Father  loved  (or  sent)  me,  so  I  loved  (or  send) 
you.”  On  the  other  hand,  at  1721  fralMis  .  .  .  *4yu  plainly 
stands  for  “  As  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee.”  In 
the  present  verse,  the  sequence  of  thought  requires  the  latter 
interpretation,  viz.  ‘ 1  As  the  Living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and 
I  live  because  of  the  Father,”  then  it  follows  that  “  he  that 
eateth  me  shall  live  because  of  me.”  See  further  on  io16. 

The  form  of  the  principal  sentence  koOJis  dirfirreAtv 
pc  ...  Ktti  6  Tpdyuv  ktX.  must  also  be  observed.  It  appears 
1  See  Introd.,  p.  chctiv. 

*  Chase  traces  it  to  Syriac  influence  (Syro-Latin  Text  of  the  Gospels, 

p.2l). 
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again  1316*  •*,  i  Jn.  2*  417,  of  the  comparison  between  the  life 
of  the  Incarnate  Christ  and  that  of  believers.  It  is  not  Ko0fi>s 
.  .  .  ovreis,  for  the  comparison  or  parallelism  can  never  be 
exact  or  complete;  it  is  /codas  As  Christ  so 

(in  a  sense)  even  those  who  are  His.  ”  See  on  1 7“ 

.  4  S“"  *av/lP  is  a  phrase  unique  in  the  N.T, ;  but  cf.  o  mmjp 
fXfl  fayv  *v  lavra  (s2t,  where  see  note).  “  The  living  God  ” 
is  a  title  found  both  in  O.T.  and  N.T.,  e.g.  Deut  t28  Mt  i616 
Acts  14“,  2  Cor.  6“.  ’ 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  then,  as  follows:  As  the 
Father,  who  is  the  Fount  of  Life,  has  sent  Christ  on  earth  and 
as  Christ’s  life  is  derived  from  and  dependent  on  the  Divine 
Life,  so  the  believer  who  “  eats  ”  Christ,  that  is,  who  is  in 
continual  communion  with  Him,  assimilates  His  life  and  thus 
lives  in  dependence  on  Him.  Sta  tod  7r« rp6$  would  mean  that 
the  Father  was  the  Agent;  but  SiA  rtv  varipa  signifies  that  He 
is  the  spring  and  source  of  the  Life  of  the  Son. 

Sid  with  the  accusative  may  mean  either  (1)  for  the  sake 
of  .  .  ,,  or  (2)  thanks  to.  .  .  .  For  (1)  Wetstein  quotes  Si 
vfias  fiovov s  (yv  iOtXu>,”  “  I  wish  to  live  for  your  sakes,”  sc.  to 
do  you  favours  (Dio  Cassius,  lxxvii.  iii.  2);  and  Abbott  (Diat. 
2705)  adds  several  examples  from  Epictetus,  e.g.  i(tX6t  Sta.  tA 
vaA'u,  ‘  ‘  escape  for  the  sake  of  the  children  ”  (Epict.  iv.  i.  163). 
This  use  of  Sid  will  not  suit  the  context  here.  That  the  Life 
of  Christ  was  8ta  roy  Trarepa,  “  for  the  Father's  sake,”  sc»  to 
do  His  Will,  is  true  (cf.  4s4),  but  the  argument  requires  the 
conception  that  the  Life  of  Christ  is  derived  from  and  due  to 
the  Life  of  God.  (2)  For  this  sense  of  8id,  Abbott  (Diat. 
2297*)  quotes  Plutarch,  Fit.  Alex.  §  8:  Alexander  said  he 
owed  life  to  his  father,  but  good  life  to  Aristotle  81*  initvov 
phr  (S>v,  Sta  tootov  8c  KaXZ s  (w.  This  is  &  close  parallel 
to  the  use  of  Sid  in  the  present  passage.  Christ  lives,  Sta  tov 
wartpa,  “  thanks  to  the  Father,”  as  sharing  the  Father’s  Life  - 1 
and  believers  five  81’  airdy,  “  thanks  to  Him.”  The  meaning, 
then,  of  t/ceivos  Secret  8i‘  ipt  is,  practically,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  related  passage  1  Jn.  48  rdy  vldv  airov  tov  povo ytvy 
dveoraA/tev  0  8toi  els  tov  K&trpav,  Tva  (ytnapev  8i’  nvroS,  where 
Hid  takes  the  genitive.  See  on  15s. 

Godet’s  comment  brings  out  the  general  sense  excellently : 

“  As  the  infinite  life  of  nature  can  only  be  appropriated  by 
man  so  far  as  it  is  concentrated  in  a  fruit  or  a  morsel  of  bread ; 
so  the  divine  life  is  only  put  within  our  reach  so  far  as  it  is 
incarnate  in  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  thus  that  He  is  to  us  all  the 

1  At  4“  Christ's  "  food  "  is  the  doing  the  Father's  Will.  Here  the 
thought  is  rather  that  the  Son  "  feeds  "  on  the  Father's  Life,  assimilat¬ 
ing  and  sharing  it. 
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o  fipros  o  «  TOO  oipavov  Kara/Sas,  ou  Ka&ibs  tyayov  ol  war qws  *<u 

Bread  of  Life.  But  as  we  have  to  appropriate  and  assimilate 
bread  to  obtain  life  through  it;  so  also  must  we  incorporate 
the  Person  of  the  Son  of  Man  by  an  inward  act  of  faith,  which 
is  the  way  of  spiritual  manducation.  By  thus  feeding  on 
Him  who  lived  by  God,  we  live  by  God  Himself  and  henceforth 
actually  live  as  Jesus  does.” 

(to!  6  rpiiyav  p.«  .  .  .,  “  even  so,  he  who  eateth  me.”  The 
metaphor  of  eating  Christ’s  “  Flesh  and  Blood  ”  is  dropped; 
it  is  the  feeding  on  Himself,  the  communion  with  His  Person, 
that  is  the  essential  thing. 

For  Tpwwur,  D  has  Aa jiRdiw;  cf.  v.  56. 

For  yjaei  (KBOTTN®),  the  rec.  has  tfaerat  with  TA 
(cf.  v.  51). 

K&K«»>os  Si"  ipi.  The  life  promised  here  is  that 

Jray  alwvios  which  begins  in  the  present;  the  parallel  saying 
of  141*  ort  iyw  (tai  i/itU  (1 facvOe,  has  special  reference  to 
the  future.  See  on  11“  and  cf.  Introd.,  p.  clxi. 

88.  This  verse  contains  a  summary  of  the  whole  discourse, 
and  so  it  goes  back  to  the  saying  about  the  heavenly  Bread 
(v.  33),  ending  with  what  was  said  in  v.  51,  that  he  who  feeds 
on  it  shall  live  for  ever.  Jn.’s  report  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
often  passes  without  pause  into  his  own  comments  (see  on  31®), 
and  it  has  been  suggested  (Abbott,  Dial.  1957)  that  v.  58  was 
intended  to  be  the  evangelist’s  short  statement  of  what  has 
gone  before.  But  if  so,  th5t(x  ttwev  in  v.  59  is  clumsy.  We 
ran  hardly  separate  v.  38  from  what  precedes,  despite  some 
slight  changes  in  the  form  of  expression,  which  are  duly  noted 
below.  As  has  already  been  said  (p.  cxvi),  Jn.  is  prone  to 
vary  words  and  the  order  of  words  when  reiterating  something 
already  recorded. 

oItos  ferrw  xrA.:  repeated  from  v.  S°>  except  that  here 
the  aor.  participle  sara/ld?  is  used  (as  in  v.  51)  of  the  descent 
from  heaven  of  the  mystical  Bread.  For  the  rec.  fit  rou  oupocoS 
(ttDLNWrA©),  BCT  have  It  oupavm,  and  this  may  be 
right;  but  on  the  six  previous  occurrences  of  the  phrase 
“descending  from  heaven”  (vv.  33,  38,  41,  4a,  50,  51),  to 8 
ovpavov  is  the  best- supported  reading. 

ou  ko6ws  t+ftyov  ktX.,  repeated,  with  slight  variations, 
from  v.  49.  The  sentence  is  a  good  example  of  Jn.’s  partiality 
for  the  constr.  called  anacoluthon. 

For  oi  ko8<Ss,  cf.  14”,  1  Jn.  31*;  the  only  other  occurrence 
in  the  N.T.  being  2  Cor.  85. 

oi  voTtpes.  The  rec.  with  DAN®  and  Syr.  sin.  adds 
fyuiu  (from  v.  49);  om.  ttBCLTW.  The  expression  oi 
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arriSavov-  6  rpa yw  rovrov  rov  iprov  £1 jtrtt  (Is  tot  auiiva.  59.  Tavra 
elrra/  tv  mvaytwyg  &i8<x<tk<bv  iv  Kaifiapvaovp. 

raripts  occurs  again,  in  the  words  of  Christ,  at  722,  where  it 
refers  to  the  patriarchs.  It  also  is  found  Acts  13s2,  Rom.  9s 
ii28  15*,  Heb.  i1,  2  Pet.  3*,  and  is  used  quite  vaguely  of 
the  Israelites  of  the  olden  time.  Here  it  is  limited  by  the 
context  to  the  generation  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.  But  no 
distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  oi  wartpti  vpmv  of  v.  49 
and  oi  warepts  of  v.  58.  (cf.,  e.g..  Acts  13s2  and  Acts  26*). 

Some  minor  uncials  add  to  pawa  after  oi  wartpts  ipmv, 
from  v.  49. 

Kol  diriflovoT.  Lightfoot  {Hot.  Bebr.,  on  688)  cites  a 
Jewish  saying,  “  The  generation  in  the  wilderness  have  no 
part  in  the  world  to  come,”  and  if  this  were  pre-Christian  in 
date  (which  is  uncertain)  it  would  suggest  that  xal  awtdavov 
should  be  interpreted  of  spiritual  death.  But  we  have  already 
seen  (v.  49)  that  the  argument  requires  it  to  indicate  the  death 
of  the  body,  from  which  even  the  manna  could  not  save  those 
who  ate  it. 

6  rptbyuv  toutok  t4t  apror  fofaei  ris  tJv  aiwu.  This  is 
repeated  from  v.  51,  with  the  substitution  of  o  rpmyav  with 
the  acc.  for  car  rts  4*iyy  with  «<c  and  the  gen. 

1^0(1.  So  KBCNW®;  the  rec.  has  iyutrai.  Cf.  v.  51. 

80.  For  the  site  of  Capernaum,  see  on  212.  The  synagogue 
at  Capernaum  (built  by  the  centurion,  Lk.  7*)  was  the  place 
where  Jesus  gave  His  first  public  instruction  (Mk.  ia;  cf. 
Lk.  431*-).1  That  it  was  His  habit  to  teach  in  country  syna¬ 
gogues  is  clear;  cf.  Mk.  i34  31,  Mt.  4®*  9“  12*  13“;  and  see 
Jn.  1820,  the  only  other  place  where  the  word  oTjvaywyrj  occurs 
in  Jn. 

iv  crwaywyn,  “  in  synagogue,”  as  we  say  “  in  church.” 
D  prefixes  the  article  rjj  before  <rw.,  but  incorrectly;  cf.  1820. 
D  also  adds  ca/8/3«™,  and  this  may  possibly  be  a  gloss  which  has 
tradition  behind  it.  Sabbath  synagogue  services  were  those  at 
which  instruction  was  usually  given,  although  there  were 
services  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  as  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  narrative  represents  a  crowd  as  following  Jesus  across 
the  lake,  which  would  involve  more  travelling  than  was  re¬ 
garded  as  right  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

1  Recent  excavations  at  Tell-Hum  have  disclosed  the  remains  of  a 
large  building  which  its  discoverers  identify  with  this  synagogue. 
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6o.  IloAAoi  oh  anaxxravTfS  in  Turn  /la&tfrSiy  evroS  ctjrav  SfcXtlpo's 
tarty  o  \6yos  oSros"  rt$  hvarcu  abrov  axovttv ;  6 1.  <18ws  Si  o 

‘Iij<7oCs  ir  cavru  on  yoyyv£ovtnv  rrtp't  rourou  at  paOrpraX  a vrov,  tiTTtv 
avraU  ToCro  {/rat  oxavSnAt£«i ;  62.  eav  ow  Bvopr/rt  Tim  YEov  to « 

The  disciples  are  perplexed  by  the  words  of  Jesus  (w.  60-65) 

60.  ttoXXoE  .  .  .  Ik  tuk  (ia6t|Tuo  auTou,  including  not  only 
the  Twelve,  but  those  who  were  of  the  outer  circle  of  His 
disciples  (cf.  v.  66,  and  see  on  2s) ;  some  of  the  Twelve  may  well 
have  been  among  those  who  found  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
difficult. 

mcXT|p<Ss  is  not  used  again  by  Jn.  It  means  harsh  or  hard 
to  accept  (not  difficult  to  understand ;  cf.  Gen.  2111  and  Jude15). 

4  Xiyos  oStos  (kBCDLNW)  is  the  true  order  of  words,  as 
against  ovros  4  X.  of  the  tec.  text  (®). 

t£$  SiWrai  outou  dxoo<»>,-  “Who  can  hear  it?”  sc.  with 
appreciation.  See  on  3“  for  dicotW  with  a  genitive  in  Jn. 

What  was  the  harsh  or  strange  saying  to  which  the 
questioners  referred  ?  The  whole  of  the  discourse  from  v.  51 
onward  might  be  described  as  ok X-yph,  and  exception  had 
already  been  taken  to  the  early  part  of  it:  “  How  can  this  man 
give  us  His  flesh  to  eat  ?  ”  (v.  52).  But  the  statement  which 
seems  to  be  challenged  particularly  at  this  point  is  v.  58,  “  This 
is  the  Bread  which  descended  from  heaven;  he  that  eats  of  it 
shall  live  for  ever  ” ;  which  Jesus  applied  to  Himself,  for  the 
answer  in  v.  62  has  special  reference  to  it.  What  would  they 
say  if  they  saw  Him  ascending  ?  Flesh  cannot  give  eternal 
lift,  but  spirit  can  do  so. 

For  Aoyov  used  of  a  saying  of  Jesus,  see  on  2“, 

61.  Si  4  ’Iy|<tous  in  iourw.  See  on  2®  for  the  insight 
of  Jesus  into  men’s  thoughts. 

For  yoyyu'ioww,  see  on  v.  41  above,  where  the  murmurers 
were  “  the  Jews  here  they  include  some  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus. 

tovto  4|ifis  vKwSaXitci ;  “Does  this  offend  you ? ”  o-raySa- 
Xtfo v  occurs  in  Jn.  again  only  at  but  it  is  a  common 
Synoptic  word. 

62.  iA*  oh  Stuprjre  ktX.  The  passage  is  an  aposiopesis, 
the  apodosis  being  omitted.  “  If  then  you  should  see  the 
Son  of  Man  (see  on  i51)  ascending  where  He  was  before  (will 
you  be  offended  ?).”  We  should  expect  n  oiv  lay  fcupqrc 
ktX.,  and  the  omission  of  ri  is  awkward.  But  the  meaning  is 
hardly  doubtful.  Jesus  does  not  imply  that  those  addressed 
would  certainly  see  the  Ascension,  but  that  it  was  a  possibility. 
According  to  Lk.,  the  Eleven  were  witnesses  of  the  Ascension 
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avBptlyrov  avafiatvov ra  ottov  7]V  to  rportpoy  ;  63.  to  rtvtvptx  tarty  ro 

(Lk.  2451,  Acts  I8),  and  they  were  among  those  to  whom  Jesus 
was  here  speaking  in  reply  to  doubts  (see  on  v.  60).  Bcwpiiv 
(see  on  2s3)  is  used  here  of  bodily  vision;  and  avapaCrttv  is 
used  again  of  the  Ascension  2017  (cf.  3“  Eph.  410,  Acts  2**). 

t4  irpdTipoY,  “  before,”  is  rare  in  the  N.T.;  but  cf.  q8  and 
Gal.  413. 

3irou  ijv  t4  irpiTepor.  The  Personality  of  the  Lord  remained 
unchanged  through  His  Incarnation  and  subsequent  Ascension. 
Here  is  suggested  the  pre-existence  of  the  “  Son  of  Man,”  as 
before  at  313,  where  see  note. 

The  meaning  of  vv.  62,  63  is  best  brought  out  if  we  take 
them  in  connexion  with  v.  58  (cf.  v.  51),  which  had  seemed  to 
the  hearers  of  Jesus  to  be  hard  of  acceptance.  He  had  said 
two  things :  (1)  that  He  was  the  Bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  (2)  that  the  man  who  ate  of  it  should  live  for  ever. 
There  are  two  distinct  points  of  difficulty,  and  they  are  taken 
separately. 

(1)  That  One  moving  among  men  in  the  flesh  had  descended 
from  heaven  seemed  incredible,  but  is  it  not  still  less  credible 
that  He  should  ascend  to  heaven  ?  Yet  the  former  had 
happened  (in  the  Incarnation);  the  latter  will  happen  at  the 
Ascension,  and  some  of  those  present  might  be  there  to 
see  it. 

(2)  There  is  a  real  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  eating 
of  “  bread  ”  or  “  flesh  ”  (y.  52)  can  give  life  for  ever  (v.  38). 
“  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing.”  Flesh  cannot  transcend  its 
own  limitations.  But  to  those  who  feed  on  the  Flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  He  will  impart  eternal  life  (v.  57),  for  although 
He  “  became  flesh  ”  (i14),  His  origin  and  essential  being  is 
spiritual,  and  it  is  the  characteristic  of  spirit  to  give  life :  to 
irvevpd  iorty  to  (aarrotovy.  This  is  the  promise  to  all  future 
believers  (see  on  7**).  The  words  which  He  had  spoken  to 
them,  and  to  which  they  took  exception,  are  Spirit  and  Life: 
these  are  the  key  words  of  His  teaching  about  Himself  and  His 
salvation. 

Some  commentators,  e.g.  Meyer  of  a  former  generation, 
and  Abbott  {Dial.  0211b),  take  drapcuYCLY  in  this  verse  as 
referring  to  the  Death  of  Jesus,  as  the  beginning  of  His  passage 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  sphere.  But  the  usage  of 
the  verb  in  the  N.T.  is  decisive  against  this.  It  never  refers  to 
the  Crucifixion,  but  to  the  Ascension,  and  it  provides  a  notable 
illustration  of  Jn.’s  manner  of  writing,  that  here  and  at  2o15  he 
introduces  an  allusion  to  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  whilst  he 
does  not  state  explicitly  that  it  took  place. 
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faooTTow  w,  fj  (Tapi  oiStV  to.  pr'ifiara  &  eyrn  \(\a \r}tta  Vfiiv 

irvtvpa  itrr iv  ecu  faq  eoriv.  64.  AAA’  f«riv  i£  i/iSw  rives  ot  oi 
mtrrevovmv.  jjSa  yap  i£  dpyrp  6  ’Iyo-oSs  rtv<5  riffiv  at  py  numvovns 

03.  TO  TTkCUfld  ioTIV  T&  ^<UOTTOlOUT.  Sfie  for  (uMTOlfiV  S.S 

applied  to  the  work  of  Christ,  5s1 ;  and  note  1  Cor.  15“ . 

The  contrast  between  flesh  and  spirit  has  already  been 
before  us  in  3*,  where  see  the  note;  cf.  also  Mk.  14“,  1  Pet. 


^  o-ApI  ojk  u^kXcl  oOB/k,  “  flesh  avails  nothing.”  For  <Z<j>f\ctv, 
cf.  uM.  There  is  no  contradiction  with  what  has  been  said 
before  (v.  51),  for  Jesus  does  not  say  “  my  flesh  ”  here.  In 
every  case  is  it  true  that  flesh,  without  spirit,  cannot  quicken 
to  eternal  life.1 

Tct  fapara  &  iyi>  \tU\rpa.  So  kBCDLNW®,  as  against 
AaAS  of  the  Tec.  text.  The  “words”  in  question  are  the 
words  of  the  preceding  discourse.  For  to  ptjpara  (never  in 
the  sing,  in  Jn..),  see  on  3M.  The  pr^para  of  Christ  are  words  of 
God  (847  if),  and  as  such  belong  to  the  sphere  of  spiritual 
realities,  for  God  is  Spirit  (4**),  and  of  essential  being,  that  is, 
of  true  life.  They  are  spirit  and  they  are  life. 

For  AouUo',  see  on  311;  and  cf.  8”. 

64.  But  although  His  words  were  words  of  life,  they  were 
life  only  to  those  who  believed,  and  sojesus  adds  AAA*  «lvb  it 
4|i&r  tu>«s  ot  ou  irurrciiowru'.  irurreveiv  is  used  absolutely,  as  at 
w.  36, 47  (see  on  i7).  .  .  . 

Jn.  is  prone  to  comment  on  sayings  or  actions  of  Jesus  that 
might  not  be  easy  for  a  reader  to  understand,*  and  here  he 
adds  gSti  ydp  kt\.  (cf.  31*),  to  emphasise  the  point  that  Jesus 
had  not  been  speaking  great  words  of  mystery  (w.  62,  63) 
without  realising  that  some  among  His  hearers  could  not 


appropriate  them. 

fiSti  yAp  apxrjs  4  V  if  4Px5s  occurs  in  the  N.T.  only 
here  and  at  164,  although  it  is  found  in  the  LXX  (e.g,  Isa. 
40“  41”,  where  it  means  “  from  the  beginning  of  things  ”); 
but  we  have  seen  on  v.  38  that  dxo  and  &  are  not  always 
distinguishable  in  Jn.  He  uses  Apx$ s  as  equivalent  to  Air 
opxys  (K  reads  dir’  dp^js),  which  occurs  is37, 1  Jn.  27-  34  3U  (but 
cf.  r  Jn.  i1)  in  the  same  sense  as  here,  viz.  “from  the  time 
when  Jesus  first  drew  disciples  round  Him.”  From  the  moment 
when  He  began  to  observe  their  characters,  He  distinguished 
unerringly  those  who  were  faithful  from  those  who  were  not 
(see  a*4).  That  Jn.  means  his  readers  to  understand  that  from 


*  For  patristic  comments  on  this  passage,  see  Gore,  Dissertations, 
p.  303  i 

»  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxiv. 
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xal  Tt«  coni'  6  napaSaxnov  aurov,  65.  kuI  tXeytv  Am  rovro  siptjKa 


the  moment  of  his  call,  Judas  was  known  by  Jesus  to  be  the 
man  who  would  betray  Him  is  not  certain.  If  that  be  his 
meaning,  the  passage  provides  a  remarkable  instance  of  Jn.’s 
doctrine  of  predestination  (see  on  z4,  and  especially  on  13“). 
But  we  need  not  press  l£  dpxvs  so  far  that  we  must  suppose 
that  Jesus  chose  Judas  as  one  of  the  Twelve,  being  conscious 
at  the  time  that  he  would  be  a  traitor;  that  would  make  the 
choice  difficult  to  explain,  in  connexion  with  the  true  humanity 
of  Christ.  If  the  knowledge  that  Judas  was  untrustworthy 
came  as  soon  as  Jesus  had  studied  him  at  close  quarters,  then 
i£  dpxys  is  adequately  interpreted.  In  any  case,  Jn.  takes 
care,  both  here  and  in  c.  13,  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  the 
treachery  of  Judas  took  Jesus  by  surprise. 

ris  terik  &  TrapctSiuaw  ofrriv.  Abbott  notes  (Dial.  2510) 


that  d  KnpaiiuTuiv  (D  has  6  irapaSidovs)  is  the  only  instance  in 
Jn.  of  a  future  participle  with  the  article. 

The  meaning  of  impaSiSwai  is  often  misunderstood,  as 
Abbott  ( Paradosis  passim)  has  shown  at  length.  It  means 
44  to  deliver  up,”  but  not  necessarily  “  to  betray.”  Thus  it  is 
used  of  the  Jews  giving  up  Jesus  to  Pilate  (18s0-  *• 34  1911), 
and  of  Pilate  giving  up  Jesus  to  be  crucified  (1916),  and  also 
of  Jesus  “  giving  up  ”  His  spirit,  i.e.  dying,  on  the  cross  (19“). 
In  none  of  these  passages  is  treachery  connoted  or  implied; 
and  thus  in  the  passages  where  wapaStSovai  is  applied  to  the 
action  of  Judas  (671  124  13s-  u- 21 182-  *  2120)  we  are  not  entitled 
to  render  it  “  betray.”  irpo8i8ov<u  (a  verb  not  found  in  the 
Gospels,  although  Lk.  618  calls  Judas  rrao&onps,  as  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  was)  is  “  to  betray,”  but  TmpoSiSoVai  is  simply  “  to 
deliver  up,”  and  is  a  colourless  word  not  conveying  any  sug¬ 


gestion  of  blame. 

Jn.  does  not  record  any  early  predictions  by  Jesus  that 
He  would  be  “  delivered  up  ”  to  the  Jews,  as  the  Synoptists 
do  (cf.  Mk.  9s1  10s3).  In  Jn.  Jesus  Himself  does  not  use  the 
word  TrapaStSovai  until  1321. 

66,  HOI  Ikeytk.  Jn.  occasionally  uses  ekeyev  of  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  Jesus  (231*  22  5ie  6*- 71  8*7-*1  12”),  and  the  force  of 
the  impft.  tense  must  not  be  missed.  Here  reference  is  made 
to  the  saying  of  v,  44,  a  cardinal  doctrine  in  Jn.  (cf.  v.  37  and 
327),  viz.  that  the  impulse  to  faith  comes  in  the  first  instance  from 
God:  there  were  some  who  did  not  believe  (v.  64),  and  one 
who  would  be  a  traitor  among  them,  but  this  did  not  surprise 
Jesus.  “  He  was  saying  ”  (all  the  while)  that  it  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  that  God  must  “draw”  a  man  to  Christ. 
See  Abbott  {Dial.  2467),  who,  however,  holds  that  in  all  cases 
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vp.lv  Sn  ovS«s  Swotm  i\8<tv  n pot  pt  iav  prj  y  SeSopevov  avriv  Ik 
tov  Ilarpds, 

66.  ’Ex  tovtov  voWdi  Ttav  po.6ifritv  auTov  a-jrfj\8ov  ek  ra  hvCa-os 

a  saying  preceded  by  IXeyev  is  mysterious  and  not  understood 
by  the  hearers.  This  can  hardly  be  sustained;  see,  e.g.,  6s. 

8:4  touto  etpijKa.  This  was  the  reason  why  He  had  given 
the  warning  of  v.  44  (where  see  the  note).  He  wished  to 
anticipate  criticism  based  on  the  non-success  of  His  teaching 
with  some  people.  For  Sta  tovto,  see  on  5“ 

in  too  TTOTpds.  The  rec.  adds  pm,  but  om.  KBC*DLTW® 
(see  on  v.  44). 


The  defection  of  many  disciples  :  the  steadfastness  of  the 

Twelve ,  as  indicated  in  the  Confession  of  Peter  (or.  66-71) 

_  Verses  66-7iform  the  conclusion  of  Part  I.  of  the  Gospel. 
Hitherto  the  mission  of  Jesus  has  been  accepted  by  many 
disciples,  and  has  appeared  to  be  full  of  hope  (a23  4l*  »■ 48  6a). 
But  He  had  not  trusted  Himself  to  all  these  adherents,  for 
“  He  knew  what  was  in  man  ”  (2“).  When  the  reach  and 
difficulty  of  His  doctrine  begin  to  be  realised,  there  is  a  falling 
away  of  disciples.  Only  the  Twelve  remain  (and  even  of  these 
one  will  be  unfaithful).  Here,  at  the  end  of  c.  6,  is  the  note  of 
failure,  suggested  for  the  first  time  at  v.  26.  Henceforth  the 
record  is  to  be  of  a  growing  hate,  culminating  in  rejection 
(see  on  i2a*b).1 

_  66.  Ik  toutqu,  “  thereupon.”  The  great  defection  began  at 
this  point,  and  its  immediate  cause  was  the  nature  of  the 
teaching  which  had  been  given.  Cf.  1911.  «*  tovtov  in  a  causal 
sense  is  common  in  the  papyri. 2 

ovv  is  added  after  i*  tovtov  by  nD®  and  fam.  13,  but  is 
unnecessary  and  is_om.  by  BCLTNW.  toytoyttoMoi  might 
easily  become  toytoyttoAAoi,  and  thus  ovv  would  get  into  the 
text  (see  Tischendorf,  in  loci). 

ttoXXo!  t£iv  afrrou.  BT  insert  **  before  riiv  pad., 

but  om.  ttCDLW®.  Cf.  v.  60 ;  and  see  on  r*°  671 124. 

tut  jio.9y]t«>'  refers  to  the  outer  circle  of  disciples  (see  on 
2s),  which  would  include  the  Twelve,  although  none  of  the 
Twelve  failed  Jesus  at  this  point.  A  tradition  ascribed  to 
Hippolytus  says  that  Mark  and  Luke  were  among  the  “  seventy 
disciples  who  were  scattered  by  the  offence  of  the  words  of 
Christ,”  Jn.  6s3  being  quoted  loosely.3 

1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxiii. 

*  See  Moulton-Milligan,  Vocab.  o/N.T..  a.v.  U. 

*  Fragm.  on  The  Seventy  Apostles. 
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xot  ovxtV:  per  airov  wcpiCTraTovv.  67.  ebrcv  ovv  6  TyiroCs  toIs 
Su£(xa  Mf(  xat  vptk  OtXert  inraytiv  ;  68.  aTTCKfuOrj  airy  Sqt o>v 

4Ttj\8ox  els  t4  6-iriau,  a  phrase  used  again  i83.  They  with¬ 
drew  or  retreated  from  association  with  Jesus.  For  els  t4 
oiricnu  in  a  figurative  sense,  cf.  Ps.  4418. 

oAkIti  |i£T  auTou  nepieirdToue,  “  they  walked  no  more  with 
Him,”  a  phrase  which  vividly  suggests  the  itinerant  character 
of  His  ministry.  Cf.  71  11“;  and  for  the  larger  sense  of 
TrtptnaTtiv,  see  on  81S. 

07.  tlirtv  .  .  .  Tots  SwSeita.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
“  the  Twelve  ”  are  mentioned  by  Jn.  (cf.  v.  13).  He  intro¬ 
duces  this  familiar  designation  without  having  given  any 
account  of  their  being  set  apart  by  Jesus,  as  the  Synoptists 
do  (Mk.  311).  So,  too,  he  brings  in  Pilate  (18s8)  and  Mary 
Magdalene  (1925),  without  explaining  who  they  were.  This 
is  a  feature  of  his  way  of  writing:  he  assumes,  on  the  part 
of  his  readers,  an  acquaintance  with  the  story  of  Christ’s 
ministry  (cf.  p.  xciv). 

Jn.  mentions  “  the  Twelve  ”  by  this  collective  designation 
only  4  times  (cf.  w.  70,  71,  and  2024),  and  in  every  case  there  is 
a  suggestion  of  desertion  or  unbelief  in  the  context. 

pi]  Kol  uptls  Owdyfir ;  “  Would  you  also  go  away?” 

The  form  of  the  question,  py  ko!  .  .  .,  suggests  that  a  negative 
answer  is  expected.  Cf.  747- 62  940  i817-  25 ;  and  see  21*,  the  only 
other  place  in  the  Gospel  where  an  interrogation  beginning 
with  py  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 

veaytiv,  “  to  go  away,”  is  a  favourite  word  with  Jn.  It  is 
applied  to  the  disciples  here  and  at  1513.  See  on  7 33  and  167. 

08.  The  Confession  of  Peter  here  recorded  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  similar  confession  narrated  by  the 
Synoptists  (Mk.  827,->  Mt.  i618'-,  Lk.  9*st),  although  the 
details  are  different.  The  crisis  in  the  Lord’s  public  ministry 
which  called  it  forth  took  place,  according  to  Lk.  as  well  as 
according  to  Jn.,  some  time  after  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand  (Mk.,  followed  by  Mt.,  places  it  a  little  later,  after 
the  Feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand).  Jn.  says  that  the  place 
was  Capernaum,  while  Mk.  and  Mt.  give  Csesarea  Philippi, 
30  miles  to  the  north;  Lk.  does  not  give  any  indication  of  place. 
In  all  the  Synoptists,  the  Confession  of  Peter  was  followed  by 
the  first  prediction  by  Jesus  of  His  Passion.  There  is  no 
indication  of  this  in  Jn.,  who  does  not  assign  to  any  particular 
crisis  the  first  announcement  by  Jesus  that  He  was  to  suffer. 
Cf.  313* 14  65B  8“  1223,  28  13“;  and  see  Introd.,  p.  cxxxi. 
But  in  Jn.,  as  in  the  Synoptists,  the  faithfulness  of  the 
apostles,  for  whom  Peter  was  spokesman,  as  contrasted  with 
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IleVpos  Kvpu,  irpotriva  hm\tvir6p(6a  :  p^pam  &>ys  auavlmi  igar 
69.  kui  ijju«s  irarurrevKOLfiev  xal  lyvaxapev  on  <rv  «f  3  *Aytos  ro3 

the  defection  or  incredulity  of  many  in  the  outer  circle  of  the 
Lord’s  followers,  is  brought  out  clearly. 

iJluw  ndTpos.  This  is  the  only  place  in  Jn.  where  Peter 
is  represented  as  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  rest,  although 
he  appears  later  as  foremost  to  question  or  to  intervene 
(cf*  I^8,  88  202). 

wp4s  Ttva  direXeuadptfla ;  At  an  earlier  stage,  Peter  had 
said,  “  Depart  from  me  ”  (Lk.  ?),  but  that  was  only  a.  hasty 
word  of  humility.  The  question  pi)  *ol  vpiit  0eX«™  inrdyar  ; 
is  answered  by  another  question. 

Peter’s  Confession  is  twofold  in  Jn.’s  version,  (i)  “Thou 
hast  words  of  eternal  life”;  this  is  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  as 
Prophet.  (4)  “  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God”;  that  is  the 
recognition  of  Him  as  the  Priest  of  humanity. 

^para  atdnaou  The  immediate  reference  is 

to  v.  63,  and  the  teaching  of  v.  58.  “  Thou  hast  words  (not 

the  words)  of  eternal  life,”  i.e.  words  which  give  eternal  life, 
or  the  knowledge  of  it ;  see  on  v.  35  for  the  phrase  “  the 
Bread  of  Life.”  For  /hfcara,  see  on  v.  63;  and  cf.  Acts  5“ 
irdvra  ri  piy/iara  t>)«  fairjs  Taurrjs.  For  fi»i)  auiviot,  see  on 
31*;  and  cf.  w.  27,  40.  This  is  a  favourite  expression  of  Jn., 
who  puts  into  his  own  accustomed  phraseology  Peter’s  con¬ 
fession  of  trust  in  Jesus. 

69.  *at  tjpeis  (emphatic;  we,  at  least,  the  chosen  Twelve) 
ireirumiiKajio'  not  iyi'dicapti'  ktX.  The  order  of  verbs  is 
different  at  I  Jn.  4111  fipdt  iyv ioapcv  «ot  n-onoTeu'itaptv ;  cf. 
1 78  fyyoKK tv  ...  rat  imtrTtvo-av.  But,  while  Jn.  does  not  lay 
down  formulae  as  to  the  relative  precedence  of  faith  and 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  his  teaching  is 
nearer  the  credo  ut  intelligam  of  the  saints  than  the  intelligo 
ut  credam  of  the  philosophers.  The  apostles  had  1  ‘  believed  ” 
in  Jesus,  and  therefore  they  “  knew  ”  who  He  was.  So,  at 
any  rate,  Jn.  makes  Peter  say.  See  on  3“  and  cf.  n*7. 

uu  et.  Cf.  the  Confession  of  Nathanael,  <ri  tl  6  wot  ro3 
Otov  (i4®).  The  Confession  of  Peter  does  not  really  transcend 
either  this  or  the  announcement  of  Andrew  dp^Kapev  row 
Meo-ow  (i“).  The  Synoptic  presentation  of  a  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  spiritual  insight  on  the  part  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  in  accordance  with  which  it  was  only  after  a  time  and 
not  all  at  once  that  they  recognised  Him  as  the  Christ,  has  no 
place  in  Jn.’s  narrative.1  His  purpose  in  writing  the  Gospel  is 
to  convince  men  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  (20s1),  and  the  stages 
1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  ouhr. 


VI.  69-70.]  DEFECTION  OF  MANY  DISCIPLES 

©eoti.  70.  oLKtKplOr)  avroit  o  TyovCs  Ov«  cyit  bpat  tovs  8<iS«c« 
i£t\e£dpip> ;  KOI  *£  ipCiv  ets  8t dfioXit  itrnv.  71.  eXtyev  Se  tow 

by  which  he,  or  others,  reached  this  supreme  conviction  he 
does  not  stay  to  record. 

6  Syios  tou  fleou.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  true  reading 
(ttBC*DLW).  The  rec.  (with  N©)  has  6  Xpurrot,  6  viot  too 
0cou  row  twvros,  which  is  the  reading  of  Mt.  161*,  and  has 
naturally  crept  into  the  text  here,  by  assimilation.  Cf.  also 
the  confession  of  Martha,  eyii  narla tcvko  on  <711  € t  6  Xpurrot, 
5  oibt  too  6lco3  (n»). 

3  oyios  toS  0«>O  is  the  designation  of  Jesus  by  the  unclean 
spirit  of  Mk.  i*4,  Lk.  4s4.  It  is  not  a  Jobannine  phrase,  but 
may  be  taken  here  to  mean  Him  whom  God  consecrated  as  the 
Christ  (cf.  or  o  iratrjp  yp/iauir,  IO86).  Cf.  Acts  3 14  4s7,  30.  ayios 
6(ov  is  used  of  a  Nazirite  at  Judg.  13®  1617  ;  and  cf.  5yios 
Kvplov  of  Aaron  at  Ps.  io6“.  See  1711  irdttp  5y ie. 

The  commendation  of  Peter  in  response  to  his  Confession, 
which  is  recorded  by  Mt.  1617,  has  no  place  in  the  other  Gospels, 
and  it  does  not  appear  here.  But  perhaps  a  reminiscence 
of  it  has  already  been  recorded  at  i4a,  where  see  note. 

70.  Peter  had  spoken  for  the  rest  of  the  apostles  as  well 
as  for  himself,  and  Jesus  understands  this  to  be  so.  “  He 
answered  them,”  amopidr}  avroU  (D  ora.  avrore).  After  airols, 
nBCDNLW®  have  3  ’IijvoSs,  but  om.  PA. 

ouk  tyi»  fipds  ktX.,  “  Was  it  not  I  (tym  being  emphatic) 
who  chose  you,  the  Twelve  ?  ”  (for  oi  8<i8«a,  see  on  v.  67). 
Cf.  Lk.  611  AtXcfapiewoi  dir’  Itirwv  StitWa,  and  also  Jn.  1319 
and  IS11  ovg  ipeU  pt  i£e\t£atT0c,  d\X‘  3yw  t£t\e£apTp  bpat. 
The  Twelve,  the  leaders  of  the  new  Israel,  chosen  to  be  the 
intimate  companions  of  Jesus,  were  deliberately  selected  by 
Him  from  a  larger  number  of  disciples  and  followers.  See 
on  v.  64. 

Peter  had  spoken  for  the  Twelve,  and  Judas  did  not  dis¬ 
sociate  himself  from  the  great  Confession  of  v.  69.  None  of 
the  others  suspected  that  he  was  less  trustworthy  than  they. 
But  Jesus,  although  he  does  not  reveal  who  the  traitor  is,  warns 
them  that  they  are  not  all  of  one  mind.  “  Of  you,”  even  of 
you  whom  I  chose,  “  one  is  a  devil.” 

8t<i0oXos  is  an  “  accuser  ”  (the  word  is  applied  to  Human, 
the  Jews’  enemy,  in  Esth.  74  81),  but  is  used  by  Jn.  always  for 
Satan  or  one  inspired  by  Satan  (8W  13*,  1  Jn.  3s- 10).  At  13* 
Jn.  says  that  3  Std/ioXos  put  the  idea  of  treachery  into  the  heart 
of  Judas,  and  at  13s7  that  “  Satan  entered  into  him.”  One 
thus  inspired  is,  himself,  a  “  devil.”  Here  the  process  of 
moral  deterioration  had  only  begun,  but  Jesus  detected  its 
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TouSav  St/xan-os  'hrKapuarovr  ouroi  yap  i/ttXKtv  srapahi&ovat  airov, 
eh  in:  t Siv  8uScKa. 

beginnings.  He  observed  that  Judas  was  “  giving  place  to  the 
devil  ”  (Eph.  4”).  See  on  12*. 

Some  have  found  here  a  reminiscence  of  the  rebuke  to 
Peter,  “  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ”  (Mk.  8“),  which  followed 
quickly  upon  his  confession  of  faith,  the  idea  being  that 
the  designation  of  Peter  as  Satan  in  the  earlier  record 
is  here  transferred  to  Judas,  against  whom  Jn.  had  a 
special  animus  (see  on  12s).  But  this  lacks  both  evidence 
and  probability. 

71.  fKeytv  8f  ktX.,  “but  He  was  speaking  of  .  .  a 
quite  classical  use  of  See  on  v.  65  above. 

'louSar  Ii'pswos  ’fawapidrov.  NTA  Support  'lergapKcrtpi  of 
the  rec.  text,  but  tt'BCLW  give  the  genitive,  “Iscariot” 
being  the  appellation  of  Simon,  the  father  of  Judas.  For 
lerttapu&rmi,  and  Jam.  13  give  the  interpretative  reading 
dvo  Kapuwou  (see  also  121  13s-  “  14”  in  D).  Judas  was  the 
son  of  Simon,  who  was  a  man  of  Kerioth,  rrtnj?  and  thus 
both  Judas  (see  124  13*)  and  his  father  Simon  (cf.  13**)  were 
called  “  Iscariot.”  Kerioth  may  be  the  place  called  Kerioth- 
hezron  (in  Judah)  at  Josh.  15“  or  may  be  Kerioth  in  Moab 
(Jer.  48“) ;  but  in  any  case  it  was  not  in  Galilee,  so  that  Judas 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Twelve  who  was  not  a  Galilaean.  This 
explanation  of  the  surname  “Iscariot”  is  suggested  in  Jn. 
only,  there  being  no  hint  of  it  in  the  Synoptists.1 

2jieXXck  (kBCLNW®)  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  rec.  r/ptXkev. 

oJtos  y4p  JjteXXcv  irapaSiSiWi  cwt^k.  Cf.  I24  6  peWuv  avrov 
irapaSiSwtti.  pcXXav  may  express  simple  futurity  only  (4*’), 
or  it  may  connote  intention  (6*  14s*) ;  but  it  may  also  carry 
with  it  the  idea  of  predestined  inevitableness,  the  thought 
of  which  is  often  present  to  Jn.  (see  on  2*  314).  It  would  be 
quite  in  Jn.’s  manner  to  describe  Judas  as  he  who  was  destined 
to  deliver  Jesus  up  to  His  enemies.  Cf.  Mt.  17**  piXket  6 
vios  tov  &v6pu> rrov  TrapaSfiiotrOtu,  where  fii\ Am  certainly  connotes 
inevitableness.  For  other  instances  of  pJkXew  in  Jn.,  cf.  7s5-  39 
1151  12“  i8Ba,  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  being  not  always 
certain. 

tls  la  tui-  SdSexa,  After  eh,  sC3rANW®  ins.  <5v,  but  om. 
BC*DL.  The  Synoptists  apply  the  phrase  “one  of  the 
Twelve  ”  to  Judas  only,  and  to  him  only  in  connexion  with 
the  Betrayal.  But  Jn.  applies  it  also  to  Thomas  (20“),  the 
description  always  indicating  surprise  that  one  so  favoured 


See  Iightfoot,  Biblical  Essays,  p.  143  ;  Chase.  Syro-Latin  Text 
1  Gospels,  p.  102  ;  and  the  art.  "  Judas  Iscariot  ”  in  D.C.G, 
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VT  71,  V.  L]  JESUS  GOES  UP  TO  JERUSALEM 

V.  I.  Mere  Taxrra  41-  ioprtj  rStr  To vSatwv,  mt  aveftt)  6  ’Jrjoovs 
civ  'lepOfToXvfLO. 

as  to  be  of  the  chosen  companions  of  Jesus  should  be  either 
incredulous  or  unfaithful  (see  on  v.  67  above). 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  i4®  that  Jn.  prefers  the  form  cU 
Ik  to  ds  only  when  followed  by  a  gen.  plur.,  whereas  the 
Synoptists  generally  omit  <f«.  Westcott  suggests  that  U  in 
the  present  passage  marks  “  the  unity  of  the  body  to  which 
the  unfaithful  member  belonged.”  But  this  is  too  subtle  an 
inference  from  what  is  only  a  habit  of  style;  cf.  els  rZv  tuxS-nrS* 

avrov  (Jn.  I24). 

A.  Wright  {Synopsis,  p.  31)  suggests  that  i  ds  t&v  SaStaa, 
applied  to  Judas  (Mk.  1410),  means  “  the  chief  of  the  Twelve,” 
and  compares  rfi  /n£  t£ v  erapp&nw  (Mk.  i6J).  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  o  ds  could  be  written  for  6  rrpSnos ;  or  that  an 
evangelist  writing  many  years  after  the  event,  when  the  name 
of  Judas  had  been  held  up  to  opprobrium  for  a  generation, 
should  call  him  “  the  chief  of  the  Twelve,”  without  adding  any 
qualifying  words.  See,  for  the  precedence  of  Judas,  on  13“. 


PART  II.  (V.  VII.-XII.) 

Jesus  goes  up  to  Jerusalem  Jor  the  Passover  (V.  1) 

V.  I.  The  conclusion  of  Part  I.1  tells  of  the  continued 
faithfulness  of  the  Twelve  (6*7-  “) ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  as  well  as 
Jesus  on  this  occasion.  Hence,  behind  the  story  of  the  cure 
of  the  impotent  man  (5“"®)  there  may  have  been  the  original 
testimony  of  some  who  were  present.  And  inasmuch  as 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  peri  raura  is  the  phrase  which  seems  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  set  of  reminiscences  dictated  by 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee  to  the  future  evangelist,2  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  witness  of  John  is  behind  cc.  5  and  7“-**, 
allowing  for  evangelical  commentary  and  expansion  in  520-30.3 

loprf)  tui-  ’JouSaiW,  i.e.  the  Passover,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  64  as  near  at  hand.  This  was  probably  the 
Passover  of  the  year  28.4 

kCLA  read  4  eopry,  but  the  article  is  rightly  omitted 
by  ABDNW®.  Its  insertion  is  readily  explained  by  the 

1  For  the  position  of  c.  5  in  the  text,  cf.  Introd. .  pp.  xvii,  xxx 
■  Introd.,  p.  cviii.  *  Introd.,  p.  cxvi.  ‘  See  Introd.,  p.  ciii. 
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2.  "Eoru-  Si  h  Tmi'UporokvpOK  M  rg  irpo/9arutg  KoXvfiPqOpa, 

preceding  Ijv.  If  g  iopnj  were  the  true  reading,  the  reference 
ought  to  be  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  pre-emin¬ 
ently  the  feast  of  the  Jews.  One  minor  uncial  (A)  for  rw 
Tov&uW  reaxis  iw  afupaw,  rightly  identifying  the  feast  as  that 
of  “  unleavened  bread,”  i.e.  the  Passover. 

For  the  expression  “  a  feast  of  the  Jews,”  see  on  21*. 

teal  <wpg  4  ’Iii<tous  et?  ‘t*p«flr4Xii(u».  The  Passover  was  a 
feast  of  obligation,  and  so  Jesus  went  up  (avl^g,  the  regular 
word  for  going  up  to  the  metropolis ;  cf.  a1*) ;  but,  as  it  seems. 
He  went  up  privately  and  unaccompanied  by  His  disciples. 
There  had  been  danger  of  popular  enthusiasm  (6“),  which, 
if  exhibited  at  Jerusalem,  would  have  caused  trouble.  So 
it  appears  that  He  went  up  without  making  it  known  who 
He  was;  even  the  man  whom  He  healed  did  not  know  His 
name  (v.  13).  His  disciples,  i.e.  the  Twelve,  may  have  gone 
up  to  the  feast,  as  would  become  pious  men,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  in  attendance  upon  Jesus. 

4  ’lT|<ro5s.  So  kCA©W,  but  ABDLP  om.  o.  See  on  i*» 

For  the  form  'Icpoa-oXvp.a,  see  on  i“. 

Healing  of  the  impotent  man  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda 
(00.  2-9) 

a.  iariv  Si  tr  rots  'l«poeoAuVo<s.  The  present  tense  (instead 
of  as  at  4s)  has  been  taken,  e.g.  by  Bengel,1  as  proof 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  but  this  would  be  a  precarious  inference,  even  if  it 
were  not  ruled  out  on  other  grounds.  An  old  man  looking 
back  on  the  city  as  he  knew  it,  might  naturally  say  “is,” 
especially  if  he  had  in  mind  a  pool  or  spring.  The  Sinai 
Syriac  changes  “  is  ”  to  “  was,”  and  so  does  Nonnus. 

KoXu/iP^Opa  (from  KoXv/^Satu,  I  dive)  is  a  pool  deep  enough 
to  swim  in ;  it  occurs  again  in  N.T.  only  at  g7  of  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,  but  is  a  LXX  word. 

The  text  of  this  verse  is  uncertain.  Bg^co-Sa  (which  may 
mean  ‘ 1  house  of  mercy  ”)  is  the  rec.  reading,  following 
“  Syrian”  authorities  (e.g.  ACA®);  BijOo-aiSa  is  read  by  BW 
and  also  by  Tertullian,  an  unusual  and  strong  combina¬ 
tion,  but  this  spelling  may  be  due  to  some  confusion  with 
Bethsaida  of  Galilee;  Bij0£aft(  has  the  support  of  t«LD,  and  is 

*  Cf.  Torrey,  Harvard  Theol.  Review,  Oct.  1923,  p.  334,  who  presses 
the  force  of  tirrir  as  representing  an  Aramaic  original,  and  holds  that 
the  Gospel  must  have  been  composed  before  Jerusalem  had  been 
destroyed. 
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V  firiXtyofievti  *E/3panm  BytffafW,  jiwtc  rrroas  fyowra.  3.  ii> 

probably  original.  Bethzatha  was  the  name  of  part  of  the 
city,  north  of  the  Temple. 

iirl  TJ)  TpogaTiitfj  is  the  best  attested  reading  (BCANW), 
and  it  would  mean  that  the  pool  was  “  by  the  sheep  gate  ” 
or  “  by.  the  sheep  market,”  the  adj.  n-pofiaTucg  requiring  a 
substantive  to  be  supplied.  In  Neh.  31  12s®  mention  is  made 
of  the  building  of  17  wvXg  -q  irpo/Sanioj,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  north-east  of  the  Temple,  and  close  to  the  present 
St,  Stephen’s  Gate,  by  which  flocks  from  the  country  enter 
Jerusalem. 

XCADL®  have  the  aberrant  reading  h>  -rg  irpo/jnruqj  which 
some  Latin  vss.  perversely  render  in  inferiorem  partem.  The 
Western  reading  xpo/Jarixy  KoXvpPgbpa,  “  a  sheep  pool,”  is 
supported  by  K*  61,  Eusebius,  and  others. 

It  appears,  then,  that  *ttI  rg  vpafiartK-g  KoXvflfi-rjSpa  must 
be  adopted.  But  it  has  been  suggested 1  that  behind  xpo/3aTi«g 
lies  the  Aramaic  K’Miia,  which  means  a  bath-,  and  then  the 
original  text  would  have  been,  “  There  is  a  pool  at  the  Bath, 
which  is  called  in  Hebrew  Bethzatha  (House  of  the  Olive  ?).” 

The  situation  of  this  pool  is  as  uncertain  as  its  exact  name. 
There  are  twin  pools  north  of  the  Temple  area,  near  the  fortress 
of  Antonia,  which  Schick  identified  with  the  KoXvp^gdpa  of  the 
text,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  these  existed  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.  Others  have  identified  the  “  Pool  of  Bethzatha  ” 
with  the.  “  Pool  of  Siloam  ”  (9^  ;  but  they  seem  to  be  specially 
distinguished  by  the  evangelist.  Many  writers  are  inclined 
to  find  the  Pool  of  Bethzatha  in  the  Virgin’s  Well,  anciently 
called  Gihon,  i.e.  “  the  Gusher,”  which  is  periodically  subject 
to  a  bubbling  of  its  waters  caused  by  a  natural  spring.  This  is 
south  of  the  Temple,  in  the  Valley  of  Kidron,  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  the  most  probable  site  of  1  ‘  Bethzatha.” 

fj  eittXiyotUn)  ‘EflpatVrl  Br^aCd.  ‘E/Spniori  occurs  only  in 
Jn.  5s  ig1*-  ”•  30  20“  and  Rev.  911  161*;  it  signifies  not  the 
classical  Hebrew  of  the  O.T.,  but  the  Aramaic  in  common 
use.  See  on  iM  for  instances  of  Jn.’s  habit  of  giving 
the  Hebrew  name  of  a  person  or  place,  along  with  a  Greek 
equivalent.  Here  and  at  ig18- 17  he  describes  the  place  first 
in  Greek,  and  then  adds  its  Aramaic  designation:  he  is  not 
interpreting  the  Aramaic  name  (see  on  4s6). 

For  f)  CTriXeyapevg,  ti#D  fam.  I  have  TO  Xcyo/vcvov. 
irfrre  <rrois  exoucra.  These  would  have  been  cloisters  or 
arched  spaces  round  the  pool  similar  to  those  which  are 
*  See  G.  A.  Smith,  Jerusalem,  ii.  566,  and  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays, 
p.  170  ;  cf.  also  D.C.G.,  s.v.  "  Bethesda.” 
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rav rats  xarexwro  »Xy0os  T Sir  haOtvovvrwv,  rtxftKa v,  x^Xtuv,  (i)pS>v. 

found  in  India  near  tanks.  Schick  claimed  that  such  were 
to  be  seen  at  the  twin  pools  which  he  discovered;  but  this  has 
not  been  generally  admitted.1  Those  who  interpret  the  narra¬ 
tive  symbolically,  find  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  in  the  “  five 
porches.”  We  have  already  considered  this  method  of  inter¬ 
preting  Jn.2  While  symbohc  meanings  may  easily  be  read  into 
the  narrative  once  written,  there  is  no  probability  that  it  was 
originally  constructed  in  so  artificial  a  fashion. 

3.  The  picture  of  the  sick  people  lying  under  the  covered 
arcades  (it  would  have  been  too  cold  at  the  Passover  season 
to  lie  out  in  the  open  air)  waiting  for  the  bubbling  up  of  the 
intermittent  spring,  which  was  supposed  to  have  healing  pro¬ 
perties,  is  most  natural  and  vivid. 

tv  Taurcus,  sc.  in  the  trroaC  or  arches. 

KarfictiTo.  The  verb  does  not  appear  again  in  Jn.  The 
rec.  text  inserts  iroXv'  after  irXijOos,  but  om.  ttBCDLW. 

tu$X3v,  frpw,  “  blind,  halt,  withered.”  £ypoi  were 

those  who  had  atrophied  limbs  (cf.  Mt.  1210,  Lk.  6s).  The 
Western  text  (D  a  b)  adds  Tcapa\vrtnS>v,  but  this  is  only  a 
gloss  explanatory  of  fij pZv:  om.  kA*BC*LW®. 

After  iypSiv,  TtapaXvTiKtav )  the  rec,  adds  ixSexpiiivviv  rijv  Toil 
USaros  Kimpriv.  This,  again,  is  a  Western  (and  Syrian)  ampli¬ 
fication;  it  is  omitted  by  «A*BC*L,  although  supported  by 
DWTA0  syrr.  It  was  suggested  by  the  mention  in  v.  j  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  healing  waters. 

4.  Verse  4,  like  the  words  ixSt^o/jJviuv  .  .  .  Kaiya-iv,  is 
no  part  of  the  original  text  of  Jn.,  but  is  a  later  gloss.  The  best 
attested  text  of  the  gloss  is  thus  given  by  Hort;  SywAos  Si 
(v.  yap )  KvpCov  (Kara  Katpitv)  (carc/Saivtv  (a.  iXovero)  tv  tj) 
Ko\v/xfH}dp$  kcu  trapava-tTO  (v.  b-apaaot)  to  v8tapm  0  oSv  irpSiros 

809  [piTa.  TY/v  Tapaxqv  tov  mSotos]  ityiijs  lyivcro  ofw  (t).  ip)  Sipror’ 
oZv  (».  8>jiror«)  <taT«x«ro  votnjpaTt. 

The  verse  is  wholly  omitted  by  «BC*DW  33,  the  Old 
Syriac,  the  early  Coptic  versions  (including  Q),  and  the  true 
text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  In  the  Latin  MSS.  in  which  it  is 
found,  it  appears  in  three  distinct  forms,  the  diversity  of  which 
provides  an  additional  argument  against  its  genuineness. 
The  earliest  patristic  authority  for  it  is  Tertullian  (de  bapt.  5), 
the  earliest  Greek  writer  who  shows  knowledge  of  it  being 
Chrysostom;  his  comment  on  the  passage  is:  “An  angel  came 
down  and  troubled  the  water,  and  endued  it  with  healing  power, 
that  the  Jews  might  learn  that  much  more  could  the  Lord  of 
1  Cf.  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of  tie  Gospels,  p.  55. 

*  Introd.,  p.  Izzxvii. 
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s.  r\v  Si  Tts  avdpunros  extt  Tpiajtovra  xat  oxra>  tnj  ix<av  (V  rjj 
dtrSevetf  airoS'  6.  toOtov  18w  o  'liprov s  nmu«)icvw,  xal  yvovs  i rt 

angels  heal  the  diseases  of  the  soul.”  It  is  a  marginal  gloss 
which  crept  into  some  Western  and  Syrian  texts,  the  chief 
uncials  which  contain  it  being  ALLA®. 

Linguistic  evidence  also  marks  the  verse  as  not  original. 
Thus  the  words  ixSixopai,  xwijow  (here  only  in  N.T.),  *ari 
xatpov  (cf.  Rom.  s«,  Num.  913),  ipfiaivui  (of  going  into  the 
water;  cf.  617)  rapa#}  (here  only  in  the  N.T.),  Kmivonai.  and 
voo-rjpa  (here  only  in  N.T.)  are  non-Johanoine. 

The  healing  virtues  of  the  intermittent  spring  were  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  ministry  of  angels,  and 
the  explanation  first  found  a  place  in  the  margin  and,  later, 
in  the  text.  Cf.  Rev.  i6B  for  “  the  angel  of  the  waters,”  i.e.  the 
angel  who  was  believed  to  preside  over  the  mysterious  powers 
of  water.  r 

6.  The  constr.  xpnUorra  xml  <3pet(1)  Iti;  tx"**  appears  again 
in  v.  6  ttoXw  xpovov  «V-  Cf.  also  8W  9“  n”  for  an  acc.  of 
the  length  of  time,  governed  by  ixw- 

xai  before  Si era  is  om.  by  BIA®,  but  ins.  ttACDLW;  oCtou 
aftdr  S<jB(vdf  is  om.  by  ATA,  but  ins.  nBC*DL®W. 

The  man  had  been  infirm  for  thirty-eight  years;  it  is  not 
said  that  he  had  been  waiting  all  that  time  by  the  pool 
That  his  paralysis  had  lasted  thirty-eight  years  is  mentioned 
to  show  that  it  was  no  temporary  ailment  from  which  he  was 
suffering,  just  as  it  is  told  of  the  woman  in  Lk.  1311  that  she 
had  been  infirm  eighteen  years,  or  of  the  lame  man  whom 
Peter  cured  that 1  ‘  he  was  more  than  forty  years  old  ”  (Acts  4“). 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  finding  an  esoteric  significance 
m  the  number  38  than  in  the  numbers  18  or  40.  Or,  again, 
in  Acts  9“,  -Lneas,  whom  Peter  cured  of  paralysis,  is  described 
as  irSiv  SktS>  Ko.TaKetp.tvov  art  Kpafidrrov.  These  eight  years 
are  not  supposed  to  be  significant  as  regards  their  number; 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  supposing  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  the  text  to  symbolise  anything. 

Those  who  seek  for  hidden  meanings  in  the  Johannine 
numbers  point  here  to  the  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering 
mentioned  in  Deut.  2**.  But  if  Jn.  had  wished  to  indicate 
that  the  years  of  the  paralytic’s  infirmity  were  like  the  years  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  for 
him  to  have  said  forty,  not  thirty-eight;  for  it  was  forty  years 
before  the  Promised  Land  was  reached.  Cf.  2",  2iu;  and  see 
Introd.,  p.  lxxxvii. 

3.  Jesus  came,  unknown  by  sight  to  the  sick  who  were 
assembled  at  the  pool,  xai  yroJs  5n  iroXir  rj8n  xp«W  2X«, 
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ToXvy  ffin)  xpovov  ?x«,  Xeyti  avrqS  ®*Xeis  vynfi  ytviaBai;  7  ■  arrtKpiBij 

“  and  when  He  knew  that  the  man  had  been  infirm  for  a  long 
time,”  He  addressed  him.  It  is  neither  stated  nor  implied  that 
this  knowledge  of  the  man’s  sad  condition  was  supernatural. 
It  may  have  been  the  common  talk  of  the  crowd  at  the  Pool. 
See  on  a*4  for  the  insight  of  Jesus  into  the  character  of  men,  and 
cf.  418. 

e&cis  Jyifa  ytyMac;  sc.,  as  we  would  say,  “Would  you 
like  to  be  well  ?  '  There  is  no  need  to  press  the  force  of  fleAas, 
as  if  Jesus  meant  that  the  man’s  own  conscious  effort  of  will 
must  co-operate  in  the  work  of  healing.  That  may  be  true 
in  such  cases,  but  0cXck  here  only  conveys  the  simple  question, 
“  Would  you  like  to  be  healed  ?  ” 

We  do  not  know  why  Jesus  chose  this  man  out  from  the 
crowd  of  sufferers  at  the  pool.  Perhaps  attention  was  specially 
directed  to  his  pathetic  case  by  the  onlookers.  There  is  no 
suggestion  that  the  man  had  any  faith ,  nor  did  he  display 
gratitude  for  his  healing.  He  must  have  known  that  to  point 
out  Jesus  as  the  agent  of  his  cure  (v.  15)  would  bring  his  bene¬ 
factor  into  danger. 

Abbott  {Dial.  x.  iii.  268  f.)  suggests  that  we  must  take  the 
act  of  Jesus  in  connexion  with  His  own  comment.  He  did 
not  select  the  object  of  His  pity  by  arbitrary  caprice,  but  “  the 
Son  can  do  nothing  Himself,  except  what  He  sees  the  Father 
doing  ”  (see  on  v.  19  below).  He  “  saw  ”  this  particular  act 
of  healing  performed  by  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  therefore 
appointed  to  be  performed  by  the  Son  on  earth.  But  not  only 
is  such  an  explanation  too  subtle;  it  really  explains  nothing, 
for  why  should  this  particular  sick  man  have  been  selected 
by  the  Father  any  more  than  by  the  Son  ? 

The  healing  is  perhaps,  but  not  certainly,  regarded  by  Jn. 
as  supernatural  (see  7”),  although  he  does  not  call  it  a  “  sign.” 
But  it  is  not  represented  as  having  any  relation  to  the  faith 
of  the  man  that  was  cured.  In  this  it  is  like  the  Synoptic 
story  of  the  healing  of  a  paralytic  (Mk.  2,  Mt.  9,  Lk.  5),  where 
it  is  the  faith  of  those  who  brought  the  man  to  Jesus  rather 
than  the  faith  of  the  man  himself  that  is  commended.  It  is 
unlike  the  Synoptic  story,  in  that  the  cure  in  the  Johannine 
narrative  does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  the  onlookers 
at  all.  There  is  nothing  here  corresponding  to  “  they  were 
all  amazed  and  glorified  God,  saying,  We  never  saw  it  on  this 
fashion  ”  (Mk.  212).  In  Jn.'s  story,  everything  turns  on  the 
fact  that  it  was  on  the  Sabbath  that  the  man  was  cured,  and 
it  was  this,  and  not  the  wonder  of  the  healing,  that  attracted 
attention.  See  Introd.,  p.  clxxviii. 
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airy  i  &a&cvwv  Kvpec,  avBpwirov  owe  f^to,  ua  orav  TapayfhQ  ri  vS top 
fOX-Q  lit  tU  T7jv  Ko\v/ipTj8paV  h  y  Si  ipyppai  lye 6,  cfAXos  7 rpo  t/uw 
KaTaBalvu.  8.  avrio  o  'Iricrov S  "E -V«Of  S.OOV  Tnv  KmRn-rrAv 


7. '  1 uJpie,  SrOpwror  ouk  «xu  ktX.  The  sick  man  explains 
that  it  is  not  his  will  that  is  deficient,  but  that  he  is  unable, 
because  of  his  infirmity,  to  get  quickly  enough  down  to  the 
water  when  it  becomes  “troubled,”  because  he  has  no  one  to 
assist  him.  (The  paralytic  of  Mk.  2®  was  helped  by  four 
friends  to  get  access  to  Jesus.) 

Srav  Tctpaxflfj  to  JSup  ktX.  Apparently  the  popular  belief 
was  that,  when  the  water  began  to  bubble  at  a  particular  spot, 
the  person  who  first  bathed  at  that  point  received  relief,  but 
that  the  spring  did  not  benefit  more  than  one.  He  who  came 
second  had  to  wait  for  cure  until  another  overflow. 

tva  .  .  .  fWXjt  a*  rf]*  KoXuujhjOpiu'.  /3ak\nv,  “to  cast,” 
implies  rapidity  of  movement,  which  would  be  impossible  for 
an  invalid  without  assistance. 

pdXfl.  So  «ABC*DLW® :  the  rec.  has  /SoXXp. 

<2  8c  epxoficu  lytj>  ktX.  “  But  while  I  (!y<5  being 
emphatic)  am  coming,  another  steps  down  before  me.” 

8.  eycipc  SpoK  ktX.  Jesus  ignores  the  belief  of  the  sick 
man  about  the  healing  waters  of  the  pool,  to  which  He  makes 
no  reference.  Nor  does  He,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Synoptic 
paralytic,  give  him  a  word  of  spiritual  consolation  (Mk.  2*) 
before  He  heals  him.  Nothing  is  said  to  the  man,  except  the 
sharp  command,  tyupt  Spot-  rot>  Kpafiarrov  <rov  aal  ircptirarct, 

Get  up,  take  your  pallet  and  walk.  ”  The  words  are  almost, 
identical  with  those  of  Mk.  211,  but  there  the  evangelistic 
comment  is  that  they  were  effectively  spoken  in  order  to  show 
the  wondering  bystanders  that  He  who  spoke  them  had  really 
the  spiritual  authority  to  forgive  sins.  Here  is  nothing  similar. 
As  has  been  said  (v.  6),  there  is  no  clear  proof  that  Jn.  regarded 
the  healing  of  the  man  at  Bethesda  as  miraculous,  nor  need 
we  do  so.  The  patient  obeyed  a  sudden,  authoritative  order 
to  stand  up  and  walk,  and  when  he  tried  he  found  that  he 
could  do  it.  That  may  be  the  whole  of  the  matter.  However, 
no  disciple  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion ; 
and  the  story,  which  may  have  come  to  the  evangelist  at  second 
or  third  hand,  is  told  in  barest  outline. 

lycipe  (itABCDW®)  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  rec.  cyetpat. 
Kpdjla ttos  (gralalus),  a  pallet  or  mattress,  such  as  was 
used  by  the  poor,  is  said  to  be  a  late  word  of  Macedonian  origin, 
and  is  not  approved  by  Phrynichus.  It  occurs  in  the  N.T. 
again  only  in  Mk.  a*'1®  6“,  Acts  5“  9®*  and  always  stands  for 
the  bed  of  a  sick  person. 
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troll  mil  mpurartL  9.  mil  tvOfon  iytvtro  vyupi  a  SvOpmm,  <c«  %pcv 
TOT  itpa/SoTToy  afirou  «al  vcpiar&m. 

’Hv  Si  vafifiarov  cv  iftcu-J  if  fob?*-  IO-  &«!«»'  o8y  «  TotiSawn 
Tf  rctlepajrrepA’ai  2aj8/SoTOX  itrriy,  khi  ouk  cfcorfv  trot  Spas  rov 

ntpunSiti.  So  in  Lk.  5**;  but  at  Mk.  au,  Mt.  9*,  we  have 
inraye  til  tot  ohcov  trow. 

0.  mu  *m<*i  tyivm  4yi.i|S  6  ayflpuw;,  Kai  W  tAv  Kpdparrw 
odrou  xai  irtpitirdTci.  In  the  parallel,  Mk.  a14,  we  have  rp/ipBr) 
KOX  cu#irs  a pas  rov  Kpa.j3a.TT0v  t^fX^tv  IfiTpoaOcv  -iravraiy.  In  both 
cases  tdfittos  or  tbfok  carries  the  sense  of  immediate  consecu¬ 
tiveness  (Lk.  5“  has  Trapaxprj/ia).  The  word  is  not  common 
in  Jn.  (6al  13s0- 82  18 47  19**),  and  he  always  uses  it  thus, 
whereas  it  is  often  used  in  Mk.  only  as  a  conjunctive  (see 
on  1**). 

That  the  cure  was  not  merely  for  the  moment  is  shown 
by  the  man’s  walking  away,  as  is  also  indicated  in  the  Synoptic 
story. 

The  language  of  Jn.  5**  *  closely  resembles  that  of  Mk.  a11* 12 , 
although  the  stories  are  quite  distinct.  Jn.  may  have  availed 
himself  of  the  words  of  the  earlier  evangelist  to  describe  a 
somewhat  similar  scene  at  which  he  was  not  present,  and  of 
which  he  could  not  give  the  exact  report  of  an  eye-witness.  See 
Introd.,  p.  xcvii. 

V  81  aiffl otot  iv  Utlvr,  rfj  fiiUpf.  This  is  the  point  of 
the  story  for  Jn.,  as  also  at  9“  where  Jesus  healed  the  blind 
man.  The  healing  on  the  Sabbath  was  the  beginning  of  His 
controversies  at  Jerusalem;  this  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  He  had  openly  violated  the  law  at  the  metropolis; 
but  cf.  Mk.  2!3-34  for  His  earlier  claim  in  Galilee  to  be  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Pharisees. 

The  Jews  object  to  Sabbath  healings,  and  Jesus  replies  by 
the  analogy  oj  God’s  working  (w.  10-19) 

10.  For  ot  ’I«i8<imh,  see  on  1"  This  is  the  designation 
throughout  the  Gospel  of  the  leading  opponents  of  Jesus,  i.e. 
the  strict  Pharisees,  as  distinct  from  the  simple  folk  whether  in 
town  or  country  (3x*°s)-  Cf.  w.  13,  15,  16. 

T$  Tifitpaireufi^rw.  fopaWev  is  found  only  here  in  Jn.,  while 
it  is  common  in  the  Synoptists.  Cf.  v.  13  below. 

(rdpfjarav  iorw,  sal  OUK  c|«my  001  Spai  t4k  Kpdpairoi'.  The 

bearing  of  burdens  on  the  Sabbath  was  forbidden  (Neh.  r.s19, 
Jer.  1721).  The  Rabbinical  law  was,  “  If  any  one  carries  any¬ 
thing  from  a  public  place  to  a  private  house  on  the  Sabbath 
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Kpa.f3a.TTnv.  II.  os  Sc  dire Kplbi}  airroi s  ’O  vonjeras  pt  byiij,  Ikiivos 
not  tl-Ktv  ’Apoy  TOT  Kp3.j3n.Triv  <rou  ko!  Ircpnrara.  12.  ^pmrjtrav 
abrov  Ti's  cany  o  arffpunrot  o  fhnbv  <rot  ’Apoy  xai  rtptwaTa  ■  13.  o 

Si  laOtts  ovk  jjSci  Tts  itrrar'  b  yap  TyaoCs  efeyewey  o\Aov  Svtos  ir 

.  .  .  intentionally,  he  is  punished  by  cutting  off  (i.e.  death) 
and  stoning  ”  (Shabb.  6a,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  II or.  Hebr.). 

After  Kpdp array,  t{C*DLNW©  add  (tou  (as  at  w.  8,  9),  but 
om.  ABCTA. 

11.  The  rec.  text  omits  8s  before  dirtKpiGn  with  D;  but 
AB  ins.  the  words,  «C*LWN0  giving  b  SL 

For  &ircnpi8i],  N*W  have  imuplvaTo-,  but  see  on  v.  17. 

6  tt cut] eras  pc  uyi-ij,  iycirds  pot  ctirey  ktX,  For  this  emphatic 
use  of  cKccyos  in  Jn.,  see  on  i8.  The  man’s  excuse  was 
reasonable.  He  who  had  cured  him,  by  giving  him  power 
to  get  up  and  walk,  had  bidden  him  carry  away  his  bed;  surely 
it  was  pardonable  to  obey  His  command  ?  The  excuse  was 
accepted,  and  the  man  was  not  blamed  by  the  Jews  :  they 
go  on  to  ask  who  it  was  that  dared  to  give  such  an  order. 

12.  After  l)pwTT]crar,  the  rec.,  with  ACLWTA®,  ins.  ovv:  om. 
KBD. 

tc's  itmr  A  drtipuiro?  A  ctiriiu  croc,  “  Who  is  the  fellow  that  said 
this  to  you  ?  ”  &v8pu> iros  is  used  contemptuously.  The  Jews 
do  not  take  any  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  man  said  he 
had  been  healed;  they  complain  only  of  the  breach  of  the 
Sabbath  law  involved,  not  in  the  healing  but  in  the  OTder  to 
carry  the  bed.  As  Grotius  says :  1 1  Quaerunt  non  quod  miren- 
tur,  sed  quod  calumnietur.”  But  from  7s3  it  is  apparent  that 
the  real  gravamen  of  the  charge  made  in  this  case  by  the  Jews 
was  that  a  work  of  healing  had  been  done  on  the  Sabbath, 
although  they  prefer  here  to  put  forward  the  technical  point 
about  carrying  the  bed  home. 

See  on  91*,  where  the  Sabbath  was  broken  in  a  different 
way. 

The  rec.  text  has  tw  * pdfiarrov  <rov  after  4poy,  but  om. 
«BC*L.  The  words  have  come  in  from  v.  n. 

13.  The  man  that  had  been  healed  did  not  know  who  his 
benefactor  was.  Jesus  was  not  yet  a  familiar  figure  to  all  and 
sundry  at  Jerusalem.  He  had  gone  up  to  the  Passover, 
privately,  unaccompanied  by  His  band  of  disciples  (see  on  v.  2) 
which  would  have  marked  Him  out  as  a  Rabbi.  This  must 
also  have  made  it  easier  for  Him  to  slip  away  unnoticed  in  the 
crowd. 

For  £a6<(s,  see  on  417.  D  has  aoStvuiv. 

i%lv*uatv  oxXou  koj  iv  rfi  rAmo,  “  He  (had)  turned  aside 
(cf.  4U  for  this  use  of  the  aor.),  a  crowd  being  in  the  place.” 
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t<5  TOTTCji.  14.  Hera  Tavra  tvptvKd  avrov  0  'I>)<roCs  cv  ry  iepw  *al 
ttwcv  aur<2  *ISe  vytlfi  ycyovas'  pijnen  ipapravt,  ora  pr)  Xtipbv  train 
yivijrax.  15.  imjkOtv  o  dvtfpciiiros  leal  ibrev  rots  Tovflatow  on 

Atvevttv  (stD*  have  the  simple  <«vcr«v)  does  not  appear  again 
in  the  N.T.,  but  it  is  found  in  the  LXX  (Judg.  18”,  2  Kings 
2“  2318,  3  Macc.  3**),  being  a  variant  for  ckkAu'civ  at  judg.  41*. 
IfArww  here  expresses  that  Jesus  had  quietly  moved  away; 
of.  8“  ro*»  12“. 

For  tA™,  s*  has  the  variant  ftfow. 

14.  fi€T4  tout  a,  i.e.  subsequently,  not  immediately  after¬ 
wards.  See  Intiod.,  p.  cviii. 

eipiWu  a&T&v  &  ’iijoaus  lv  rtj  i«p$.  Apparently,  Jesus  sought 
out  the  man,  as  He  sought  for  the  blind  man  whom  He  cured 
on  a  later  occasion  (9s6;  cf.  i*3).  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  man  had  gone  to  the  Temple  to  offer  thanks  for 
his  recovery,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this.  The  lepoV,  or 
sacred  precinct,  was  a  common  place  of  resort;  and  Jesus, 
finding  him  there,  gave  him  a  word  of  grave  counsel. 

tS«  (a  favourite  word  with  Jn.;  see  on  i“)  Sydis  yiyova? 
dpdpTakt  ktX.  For  pupcm  &p.d pravt,  see  [811].  We  cannot 
tell  what  the  man’s  sin  had  been,  but  quite  possibly  it  had  been 
the  immediate  occasion  of  his  loss  of  health ;  if  so,  it  had  been 
terribly  punished  by  an  infirmity  continuing  for  thirty-eight 
years.  There  was  a  prevalent  belief  that  sickness  was  always 
due  to  sin  (cf.  Ps.  38*  107”,  1  Cor.  n3®),  and  a  Talmudic  say¬ 
ing  asserts  that  “the  sick  ariseth  not  from  his  sickness  until 
his  sins  be  forgiven.”  But  the  moral  of  the  Book  of  Job  is 
that  sickness  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  punishment  for  sin, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Jesus,  when  the  case 
of  the  man  bom  blind  was  put  to  Him  (see  on  9s).  In  the 
absence  of  knowledge  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  impotent 
man  of  the  text,  “  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee  ” 
is  not  susceptible  of  complete  explanation. 

Cyprian  {Test.  iii.  27)  quotes  “  jam  noli  peccare,  ne  quid 
tibi  deterius  fiat,”  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  sin  after  baptism, 
by  which  a  man  has  been  “made  whole” — a  characteristic 
comment. 

J.  H.  Moulton 1  has  called  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that 
the  Greek  words  here  fall  naturally  into  anapaests : 

vyirp  yeyovas"  apAprart, 

5<a  fir)  x«pw  <roi  Tt  ycnjrai 

— a  tolerable,  if  not  perfect,  couplet.  This  is,  ot  course,  a  mere 
accident.  Cf.  4“. 

1  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays  (ed.  H.  B.  Swete),  p.  483. 
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IijitoSs  lanv  o  noiycras  avrov  vydj.  16.  *al  Sta  tovto  tSiwxov  oi 
lovSaiM  tov  Ttj<tovv,  oti  ravra  iwoift  lv  trapfidrif.  17.  3  81 

15,  KOI  tlircv  rots  *JouSa£ois  ktX.  ettrw  is  read  by  ttCL,  but 
Anjyy«A<v  by  ABrN®  and  d7njyy«Acy  (which  means  the  same 
thing,  “reported”;  see  on  16®)  by  D. 

The  man  went  off  and  reported  to  the  Jews  who  it  was  that 
had  healed  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  identified  Him.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  due  to  ingratitude,  or 
that  he  meant  to  betray  his  benefactor.  He  had  good  reason 
to  fear  that  severe  punishment  would  follow  his  technical 
breach  of  the  Sabbath,  despite  his  excuses  (v.  ri),  and  he  may 
have  desired  to  propitiate  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  without 
meaning  that  any  harm  should  come  to  Jesus.  They  were 
entitled  to  know  all  that  he  could  tell  them  about  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath.  His  action  may  have  been  like  that  of  the  Jews 
who  reported  the  raising  of  Lazarus  to  the  Pharisees,  without 
any  malevolent  intention  (1 1“).  Yet,  in  any  event,  his  conduct 
stands  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  blind  man  who  was  healed 
later  on  (9s3’88). 

16.  leal  8lA  tovto  iSiWoK  ktX.,  “  And  for  this  cause  the  Jews 
began  to  persecute  Jesus,  because,  etc.”  The  force  of  the 
imperfects,  IStwcov,  cinuct,  c^jJtow  (v.  18),  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  This  was  the  first  open  declaration  of  hostility  to 
Jesus  by  the  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  immediate  cause 
was  His  first  open  violation  of  the  Sabbatical  law.  eSiWov, 
“they  began  to  persecute  Him  ";  3n  toCto  Ittoici  lv  craped™, 
“  because  He  began  to  do  these  things  on  the  Sabbath.*’ 
Cf.  Mk.  3®,  where  a  similar  cause  is  assigned  for  the  first 
exhibition  of  enmity  to  Him  in  Galilee. 

tovto,  “  for  this  cause,”  referring  to  what  follows  (not,  as 
more  commonly,  to  what  precedes,  e.g.  f66),  is  a  favourite  opening 
phrase  with  Jn.  Cf.  v.  18  817  io17  I2U-  *•  r  Jn.  31,  and  Isa.  24s 

3ia  TOVTO  dpa  fSerot  rtjv  ytjv,  on  fjpapTOirav  ol  xaroueovvrts  avnjv. 

After  tAv  ’It|ooCv  the  rec.  with  ArA®  inserts  *al  Ityrovv  avrov 
imucTfivat  (from  v.  18),  but  om.  here  rBCDLW. 

17.  dircKplvaTo  (1  aor.  mid.)  is  found  in  Jn.  only  here  and  at 
v.  19;  &irtKfu$rj  occurring  more  than  50  times.  Abbott1  points 
out  that  while  amupidrj  is  the  colourless  “  answered,”  dirwpWro 
carries  the  sense  of  “  made  public  and  formal  answer  ”  to  a 
charge  or  accusation  that  has  been  made:  “  He  made  His 
defence,”  in  reply  to  the  prosecution  or  persecution  of  the 
Jews  {iklciKov,  v.  16).  Cf.  ovSlv  amtcpivaTO  (Mk.  14s1,  Mt.  2718 
Lk.  23*).  See  also  i2»  i3»  i8«. 

1  Dial.  2537;  see,  for  illustrations  from  the  papyri,  Moulton- 
Milligao.  s.v.  iiroKplro/uu. 
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&.irtKp(va.TO  avrOLS  'O  Ilatljp  po V  «re  apn  ipya^tTat,  K&ya>  ipya^opai. 

The  defence  of  His  technical  breach  of  the  Sabbath  which 
Jn.  here  ascribes  to  Jesus  is  different  from  most  of  the  sayings 
on  the  subject  of  which  the  Synoptists  tell.  Thus  in  Mk.  34, 
Lk.  6*  Jesus  confounds  His  critics  by  the  simple  question,  “  Is 
it  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  to  do  good  ?  ”  when  they  objected 
to  His  cure  of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand.  In  Mt.  I2U, 
Lk.  1314,  He  puts  the  case  that  no  one  will  scruple  to  pull  a 
sheep  out  of  a  pit  or  to  water  his  cattle  on  the  Sabbath  (cf. 
1n,  where  appeal  is  made  to  a  similar  principle).  In  Mk.  2“, 
Lk.  6*,  Mt.  12s,  He  appeals  to  O.T.  precedent  to  show  that 
necessity  may  override  strict  law,  and  in  Mt.  128  He  appeals 
to  the  saying  that  God  prefers  mercy  to  sacrifice  (Hos.  6*). 
But  in  Mk.  2“  Mt.  12*,  Lk.  6s,  He  lays  down  the  principle 
that  “  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  ” 1  This  prin¬ 
ciple  contains  in  germ  the  argument  which  Jn.  puts  forward 
here,  in  a  different  form. 

6  nanjp  |iou  Jus  ap-ri  {py<t£cT<u,  *Ayi>  Here  is 

claimed  by  Jesus  the  same  freedom  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath 
that  belongs  to  God  Himself.  God  instituted  the  Sabbath  for 
man,  but  the  law  of  its  observance  does  not  bind  Him  who 
gave  the  law. 

Philo  points  out  that  God,  the  Author  of  nature,  does  not 
observe  the  Sabbath:  “  Having  ceased  from  the  creation  of 
mortal  creatures  on  the  seventh  day,  He  begins  with  other  more 
divine  beings  (Sumiuwciiiv).  For  God  never  ceases  making 
(iraucrai  yap  ovSrtrorc  irocuv  6  (ho;),  but  as  it  is  the  property  of 
fire  to  bum  and  of  snow  to  chill,  so  it  is  the  property  of  God 
to  make  (oot«  to!  Ota  C  tv  vote  tv)”  (Leg.  All.  i.  2,  3).  And, 
again,  notaw  0  0cos  ou  eavtrai  (l.C.  i.  7).* 

Justin  Martyr  quotes  a  saying  from  the  old  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  conversion,  to  the  effect  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
do  not  keep  the  Sabbath,  opart  am  ra.  oToivtia  ovic  apyil  ovSl 
oaPPar (Tryph.  23);  and  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
Odes  of  Solomon-.  “  He  rested  from  His  works;  and  created 
things  run  in  their  courses  and  do  their  works,  and  they  know 
not  how  to  stand  or  be  idle  ”  (Ode  xvi.  13). 

Such  thoughts  were  prevalent  in  Jewish  circles,  and  it  is 
to  the  idea  that  God  Himself  does  not  share  the  Sabbath  rest 
of  man,  that  appeal  is  made  in  this  saying  which  Jn.  ascribes 
to  Jesus.  Thus  Origen  rightly  says  that  Jesus  shows  in  Jn. 
517  that  God  does  not  rest  on  earthly  Sabbaths  from  His  pro¬ 
vidential  ordering  of  the  world,  the  true  Sabbath  of  God  being 
1  Cf.  Introd..  p.  cxxv. 

»  Cf.  also  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  16.  p.  813  P. 


V.  17-18.]  JESUS  ACCUSED  OF  BLASPHEMY 

18.  Sia  tovto  ouv  paWov  Ifcfpuov  avrov  ol  ’iouSoioi  arroKTeivai,  in 
oi  ftovov  t\vtv  to  rrafiftarov,  AWb.  nai  Hartpa  tSior  e\cytv  TOV  0iur, 
loov  {avrov  Trotwv  Tty  ®e< 2. 

the  future  rest  when  He  shall  be  all  in  all.1  And  the  Syriac 
commentator  Isho’dad,  who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century,  but 
whose  interpretations  preserve  much  older  material,  in  like 
manner  represents  Christ  as  saying  here:  “  Do  I  allow  the 
circuit  of  the  sun  ...  the  flowing  of  the  rivers  ...  the  birth 
and  growth  of  men  together  and  the  energies  of  all  living 
beings  about  everything  ?  These  are  things  which  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  angels,  according  to  His  will,  and  these 
things  are  done  in  the  feasts  and  on  the  Sabbaths  and  at  every 
hour.”  2 

Thus  the  ancient  interpretation  of  0  t rar-ifc  pmi  lan  Spn 
ipya^trac  is  dear.  The  words  express  the  idea  (obvious  when 
it  is  expressed)  that  God  does  not  keep  the  Sabbath  Ion  Spn, 
that  is,  hitherto  (see  210  i6M,  1  Jn.  2*).  God’s  working  has 
not  been  intermitted  since  the  Creation.  He  works,  goes  on 
working  uninterruptedly,  until  now.  The  rest  of  God  is  for 
the  future,  as  Origen  points  out. 

K&yai  Ipydlopai,  “  And  I  also  work,”  se.  in  the  same  way. 
That  is,  Jesus  claims  not  only  that  He  may  call  God  6  oanijp  pm, 
(“  my  Father,”  in  a  unique  sense;  see  on  21*),  but  that  His 
relation  to  the  Sabbath  law  is  not  different  from  that  of  God 
Himself.  This  is  the  Johannine  form  of  the  Synoptic  saying, 
“  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,”  expressed  in 
mystical  and  uncompromising  fashion. 

18.  This  declaration  provoked  the  Jews  to  indignation. 
81&  touto  (see  on  v.  16)  ollv  (otn.  rD,  but  ins.  ABCL)  pclXXov 
{(tJtouv  qCtAv  ot  ‘louSaiot  AironTetrai.  The  phrase  “  sought  to  kill 
Him”  is  repeated  7l-M-  25  8s7-40. 

06  (uSvov  «Xu€v  tA  ahfifiaTov.  For  \vtiv  in  the  sense  of 
“  break,”  “  set  at  naught,”  as  in  Mt.  51*,  cf.  7**  io“,  Moulton- 
Milligan’s  Vocab.  (p.  384)  cites  from  papyri  of  the  third  century 
B.C.  cay  Sc  tit  Tovratv  n  Xvrjt,  ttavipaTos  toroi,  and  also  ku'eiv  ra 
TrtvOr),  “to  break  the  period  of  mourning,”  i.e.  to  go  out  of 
mourning. 

_  That  Jesus  was  setting  Sabbatical  rules  at  naught  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  Jews’  hostility  to  Him;  but  it  was  a  much 
graver  offence  that  He  claimed  to  have  Divine  prerogatives. 
This  they  treated  as  blasphemy  (cf.  8M  10s*,  Mk.  2 f,  Mt.  26®). 

It  need  not  be  doubted  that  the  breaches  of  the  Sabbath 
which  Jesus  countenanced  provoked  the  first  suspicions  of  His 
1  Origen,  in  Num.  Horn.  xxiii.  4  (Lommatzsch,  x.  282). 

*  Hone  SemiiictB,  No.  v.  p.  234  (ed.  M.  D,  Gibson). 
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19.  ‘AireKpiWro  a&v  o  'hprovs  xal  eXtytv  avrois  ’Ap}p>  Ap 
keyoi  bpiv,  oi  Svrarai  6  Y!os  irotdv  Atp’  iavrov  oiStv,  &t  pi)  rt  ftXtirg 
to v  IT aripa  ttoioBito'  &  yap  It  Isttvos  uoijj,  ravra  k at  a  Y!o*  bpottas 

opponents  at  Jerusalem  (as  in  Galilee,  Mk.  3*),  and  that  the 
incident  of  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  on  the  Sabbath 
is  historical.  Jn.  is  here  true  to  fact,  but  he  is  not  interested 
so  much  in  Jewish  Sabbatical  doctrines  as  in  the  Divine  Per¬ 
sonality  of  Jesus,1  and  so  he  dwells  at  great  length  on  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  which  is  implied  in  His 
claim  to  be  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 

rtirtpa  TSiot  Ibtyev,  “  He  was  calling  God  His  own  Father,” 
in  a  special  sense,  as  indeed  the  words  6  iron/p  pov  of  v.  17 
implied.  Cf.  Rom.  8sa  o  Sios  viis. 

Xtrov  ^awiv  woifiv  tw  0?$.  This  -was  the  form  in  which  His 
Jewish  enemies  defined  the  meaning  of  His  words  (cf.  ioM  197), 
and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  their  complaint  might  be  justified. 
But  the  actual  phrase  «ros  QiG  is  not  part  of  the  claim  of  Jesus 
for  Himself  (see  on  1 4s8  6  rrarrjp  ptCC,asv  pov  cm),  and  Paul’s 
phrase  is  Ion  8ty,  which  refers  to  the  attributes  rather  than  to 
the  person  of  Christ  (see  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  2s).  It  is  not 
taught  anywhere  by  Jn.  that  Christ  is  lo-os  for  that  would 
seem  to  divide  the  Godhead  (cf.  0tos  Ijv  b  Xrfyos,  i1). 

19.  For  diKKpwaTo,  see  on  v.  17. 

4pV  Afd|v  \iya  6jilt  :  see  on  I11. 

For  b  vUs  used  absolutely,  see  on  3W, 

ou  SiivaTOt  b  LUOS  lroicir  d<i>  taurou  o&hiv.  Cf*  ov  Sura/uci  £y<!) 
vr>Liiv  An'  ipavrov  ob&tv  (v.  30),  and  see  7 38  S28  1418.  So 
Moses  had  said  (Num.  16®),  and  it  is  true  of  every  man  that 
“  he  can  do  nothing  of  himself,”  but  only  what  God  empowers 
him  to  do.  Here,  however,  the  thought  is  deeper.  It  is  that 
the  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  so  intimate, 
that  even  the  Son  of  God  can  do  “  nothing  of  Himself.”  His 
works  are  the  works  of  the  Father  (cf.  v.  17)  who  sent  Him  (see 
on  317).  He  has  t£oucria  (see  on  ro18),  but  it  is  always  a  dele¬ 
gated  authority.  It  is  a  moral  impossibility  that  He  should 
do  anything  “  of  Himself,”  a*  pi,  tl  0X6n|  t At  Wpo  woiofivra, 
"  unless  He  be  seeing  the  Father  doing  something.”  Thus  the 
Incarnate  Son  is  represented  as  continually  seebg  on  earth 
what  the  Father  is  doing  in  heaven,  and  as  Himself  doing  the 
same  thing.2  The  action  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is,  so  to 
say,  coextensive ;  cf.  1410. 

a  ybf  At  iselros  wocij  ktX.,  “  for  what  He,  the  Father,  does 
(see  on  i8  for  eicetvo!  in  Jn.),  the  Son  does  likewise.” 

2  Cf.  Burhitt,  Gospel  History  and  Transmission,  p.  239. 

*  See  Abbott,  Dial.  2516. 
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muZ  20.  6  yap  Tlarijp  tot  YSot  khI  irdvTa  8 ttKvmnv  airrijl 

This  mystical  doctrine  that  the  Son  cannot  do  anything 
except  what  He  sees  the  Father  doing  has  verbal  affinity  with 
the  teaching  of  Philo.  He  speaks  of  the  irptofivraros  vtos, 
or  irpwroyovos,  as  one  “  who  imitated  the  ways  of  the  Father 
and,  seeing  His  archetypal  patterns,  formed  certain  species  ” 
(ptpoipevos  tos  to!  irarpos  oSou's,  irpov  irapaSeiypara  apyerma 
exdvov  /SAcitcut  ipoptpov  tiSt),  de  con/us,  ling.  14). 

Ignatius  ( Magn ,  7)  has  the  words  Sxnrtp  ovv  b  xipios  Avev 
too  rrarpbs  obStv  bnnijtrtv,  i)va>pe tos  <5t  (cf.  Jn.  lo80),  ovrt  Si 
lavrov  oSt e  Sia  rCiv  anoaroXiuv,  which  appear  to  be  a  reminiscence 
of  Johannbe  texts  such  as  the  present  passage  and  8s*. 

Discourse  on  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father 
(vv.  20-29 ) 

80.  Vv.  20-29  form  a  section  by  themselves.  They  deal 
with  the  secrets  of  the  Divine  Life,  and  unfold  in  some  degree 
the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  thus  providing  an  ex¬ 
planation  of,  or  commentary  on,  the  mystic  words  of  v.  17, 
“  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,”  and  of  v.  19,  “The 
Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself.”  As  at  other  points  in  the 
Gospel  (see  on  318),  it  is  impracticable  to  distinguish  precisely 
the  evangelist’s  own  commentary  from  the  words  which  he 
ascribes  to  Jesus.  The  formula  “  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,”  which  precedes  w.  19,  24,  25,  always  introduces  words  of 
Jesus  Himself,  and  this  must  be  the  btention  here.  And  w. 
28,  29,  seem  also  to  be  placed  In  His  mouth.  But  the  use  of 
Axnrtp  yap  at  the  beginning  of  v.  21  and  again  at  v.  26  (ixrtrtp 
does  not  appear  again  in  Jn.)  suggests  that  w.  21-23  and  w. 
26,  27,  may  be  comments  of  the  evangelist  on  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  introduced  by  Apijv  Apr/v  in  w.  19,  24,  25.  This  is  like 
Jn.’s  use  of  yap  elsewhere  (see  on  318).1  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  third  person  is  employed  throughout  in  w.  21-23, 
26,  27.  We  do  not  return  to  the  first  person  until  v.  30,  where 
the  opening  words  are  the  words  of  v.  19. 

It  is  possible  that  the  sayings  of  w.  24,  25  and  28,  29  belong 
to  some  discourse  different  from  that  which  was  addressed  to 
the  Jewish  cavillers  about  work  on  the  Sabbath  day;  but  the 
argument  of  this  section  (w.  20-29)  is  quite  consecutive  (see 
on  v.  28). 

6  y bp  iroriip  4>iXet  tSt  olbr.  D  reads  ayava.  from  3®  (where 
see  note).  “  The  Father  loves  the  Son,  and  so  exhibits 
to  Him  tile  things  which  He  Himself  does.”  ^>iA«v  expresses 
1  a.  Abbott,  Dial.  20 66b. 
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S.  avrot  eroiii,  (cat  flu£ova  toimw  Saif 1  avra  ipya,  Iva  ifuU 
Oavpa. itfru  21  <5<nrep  yap  4  Tlarqp  iyuptt  raws  weicpous  (tat 

more  than  the  intimacy  of  friendship;  it  is  here  equivalent 
to  lyairov  (see  on  -3“  and  ai1T),  and  expresses  the  mystery  of 
the  Divine  Love,  of  the  Father  for  the  Son.  This  is  so  com¬ 
plete  and  unreserved  that  all  the  Father’s  works  are  displayed, 
as  they  are  being  wrought,  to  the  Son.  No  reference  is  made 
to  any  limitation  of  the  Incarnate  Son’s  knowledge  of  the 
future ,  such  as  is  indicated  in  Mk.  13s1;  the  statement  is  that 
the  Son  has  complete  cognizance  of  all  that  the  Father  does 
in  the  present. 

KOI  ficClora  twtw  8t££«  uirq  tpya,  “  and  greater  works  than 
these  (sc,  healing  miracles  svtch  as  the  cure  of  the  impotent  man, 
which  had  disquieted  the  Jews  so  much)  shall  He  show  Him.” 
In  the  following  verses,  these  “  greater  works  ”  are  specified, 
viz.  that  of  raising  the  dead,  and  that  of  judging  mankind. 

The  miracles  of  Christ  are  described  in  Mt.  11*  as  His  Ipya, 
and  Jn.  applies  this  description  to  them  frequently  (5“  7®-  ®l 
10ss.  92.  as  1<ti*  ag  4^  to  the  “  works  ”  of  God  (4s4  6 28 
9®  17*;  cf.  Ps.  95®).  For  God  there  is  no  distinction  in  kind 
between  “  natural  ”  and  “  supernatural  ”  works.  And  the 
works  of  Christ  are  actually  the  works  of  God:  6  m-n)p  iv  ipml 
fUvav  iroiti  to  ipya  avrov  (1410).  See  on  7*1. 

tea  ypeis  6aupd£t]Ti.  vptK  is  emphatic,  “  you,  incredulous 
Jews.”  The  healing  miracles  did  not  so  much  arouse  their 
wonder,  as  their  jealous  indignation  (there  is  no  hint  that 
the  cure  of  the  impotent  man  caused  any  wonder);  but  the 
“  greater  works  ”  of  raising  the  dead,  and  of  judgment,  could 
not  fail  to  make  them  marvel.  Such  astonishment  may  pass 
into  admiration,  and  thence  into  faith  (cf.  Acts  41*). 

Later  on,  it  is  promised  to  the  faithful  disciple  that,  in 
the  power  of  Christ’s  Risen  Life,  he  too  should  do  “  greater 
things  ”  than  those  which  had  attended  the  Lord’s  public 
ministry:  pdtova  rairuv  troapa.  But  this  is  not  in  contempla¬ 
tion  here.  See  note  on  I41*. 

21.  The  first  of  the  “  greater  works  ”  specified  is  that  of 
the  “  quickening  ”  power  of  Christ,  in  raising  the  dead.  The 
power  of  death  and  life  is  a  Divine  prerogative  (Wisd.  161®), 
“  Yahweh  kills  and  makes  alive  ”  (Deut.  32®®,  1  Sam.  2® 
Oavarat  eat  £woyow«,  2  Kings  51  SavaTuxrtu  «ac  £«u<wrowj<rai). 
Several  times  in  the  daily  prayer  of  the  Jews,  the  Shemoneh 
Esreh,  which  in  substance  goes  back  to  a  period  before  the 
first  century,1  is  God  invoked  as  One  who  ‘  ‘  quickens  the  dead.” 

1  CL  Schiller,  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  Eng.  Tr„  Div.  n. 
ii.  p.  85. 


V.  21-24.] 

(voroict,  ovrws  sal  6  Y tas  08s  OiXfi  £moirotc£  22.  oi&l  ykp  o 
Tlarrjp  Kplrtt  ovSn'a,  iAAa  rip'  rpurtv  Tratrav  SfSau tev  Tu 1  YJ^ 
23.  tva  iravres  Ttpwkri  row  Yiow  radios  TtpCxn  row  llarcpa.  o  fir) 
Ti/ifiw  tow  Yiow  ov  Tt/iy  t4v  Uartpa  TOW  vlpspavra  aoro'w.  24.  Ajufv 

Cf.  dtov  rov  IwOTfOLowros  roiis  vtrpovq  (Rom.  417),  and  also  Rom. 
8U  0  iyclpas  ir  vtrp&v  Xpurrov  TycroSw  fmowoujcu  (cal  Ta.  tfwyra 
ow/fara  ipwv.  So  here  we  have  8  na-rfip  lycipci  roils  vsxpois  ical 
JuoTOici,  iyapav  being  used  of  God’s  “  raising  ”  of  the  dead, 
as  it  is  at  Mk.  12®*. 

This  Divine  prerogative  also  appertains  to  the  Son:  ovtus 
not  4  ul4«  06s  flAei  Ioottoui.  Paul  has  the  same  doctrine  of 
Christ,  as  Trvevp.0.  fmmroiouv  (i  Cor.  15“;  cf.  1  Cor.  15®®), 
revivifying  the  dead,  (axmoieiv  is  not  used  here  in  a  spiritual 
sense  only  (as  at  6s®;  cf.  Eph.  25),  although  that  is  included  in 
its  meaning ;  the  significance  of  the  verse  as  specifying  one  of 
Christ’s  “  greater  works  ”  is  that  He  is  declared  to  be  one  who 
has  power  over  the  death  of  the  body,  so  that  it  is  His  to 
“  quicken  ”  whom  He  will.  He  is  the  Resurrection  as  well 
as  the  Life  (11®®). 

o3s  6iK.fi.  His  will  is  final  as  to  who  are  to  be 
“  quickened,”  just  as  there  is  no  appeal  from  God’s  will 
(Rom.  91®). 

22,  23.  The  second  of  the  “  greater  works  ”  of  Christ  is 
that  of  judgment,  a  prerogative  which  has  been  already  im¬ 
plied  in  ovs  OiKa  of  the  preceding  verse,  for  all  judgment  or 
separation  between  the  evil  and  the  good  is  a  selective  process. 

Judgment  is  the  prerogative  of  God  (cf.  Deut.  i1’),  for  to 
be  perfectly  administered  it  demands  omniscience.  But  this 
tremendous  office  has  been  “  given  ”  (see  on  3s5)  by  the  Father 
to  the  Son,  4  irari)p  rplrti  ouSlra,  4XX4  -ri)w  rpLair  jrdoav 
USvntv  rffl  ulfl.  The  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  the  final 
Judge  of’ mankind  has  been  already  examined  (see  Introd., 
pp.  cxxvii,  clvi ;  cf.  317).  Here  is  added  the  Divine  reason 
for  this  delegation  of  judgment  to  the  Son  by  the  Father. 
It  is  tea  m£wT«  n-ftfioi  t4w  utow  radios  n(lSm  Tow  TraWpa. 

The  Jews  were  dishonouring  Jesus  (cf.  84®)  in  accusing  Him 
of  blasphemy  (v.  18),  but  worship  is  His  due,  for  the  honour 
due  to  the  Father  is  His.  With  the  thought  that  they  who 
dishonour  Him  dishonour  the  Father,  cf.  1 5®®,  1  Jn.  2®®,  and 
Lk.  io«. 

Tipic  is  found  in  Jn.  again  at  S'*9  12®*,  and  is  generally  used 
by  him  of  the  honour  due  to  Christ  or  to  His  Father. 

t4c  Wp4r<jira  airiv :  see  on  31’. 

24.  In  w.  24,  25,  the  thought  is  of  spiritual  life  and  death, 
the  believer  in  Christ  possessing  already  eternal  life,  and  the 
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ifirjv  Ary (ii  ipXv  on  o  tov  Xoyov  pov  Akovwv  xai  irurrtvw  t5 
TtfltpavTi  px  ix«  «“  *«  xpttnv  ovk  cpxvrai  oAAa 

UtrafitfiriKfv  iic  roS  flavarou  eis  tV  (onjv.  35.  Ary«i 

£p.o<  oti  epxtTM  apa  ml  vw  icrnv  Srt  ol  vfxpol  iKowromnv  rijv 

words  of  eternal  life  being  proclaimed  in  the  ears  of  the  spiritu¬ 
ally  dead,  that  they  too  may  hear  and  live.  In  w.  z8,  29,  the 
reference  is  to  the  future  life,  the  voice  of  Christ  being  a  voice 
of  power  at  the  Last  Judgment,  even  as  it  is  now.  See  on 
v.  28. 

dfjLf|v  .  .  . :  see  on  1*1.  Here  this  formula  introduces 
two  distinct  assertions,  both  surprising  in  their  majestic  claims 
of  power,  in  w.  24  and  25  respectively. 

i  Toy  Adyor  pw  dKoiiuv  .  .  .  “he  that  hears  my  word ” 
(cf.  8" ;  and  for  drowiv  followed  by  an  accusative,  see  on  3®), 
KaV  irurreiW  ri  irlp^am  pc,  “  and  believes  Him  that  sent  me.” 
To  hear  with  the  outward  ear  is  not  enough;  the  inward 
response  is  essential.  There  must  be  the  belief  in  Christ 
(316,  where  see  note),  which  is  the  same  thing  as  belief  in 
the  word  of  Him  who  sent  Him  (12“).  For  the  1 1  sending  ”  of 
the  Son  by  the  Father,  see  on  317. 

«X«  iJ>V  o'Liil w.  The  obedient  believer  has  eternal  life, 
as  a  present  possession.  See  on  3“  and  cf.  r  Jn.  s1*. 

sal  cls  xpwnv  o£x  IpxcToi.  Cf.  3“  o  irioretW  tls  avrov  oi 
Kptvtrat.  The  believer  “  comes  not  to  judgment”;  that  has 
already  been  determined.1  None  the  less,  the  prayer  of 
humility  will  always  be  pij  ct<reA#gs  tts  xpiW  per A  row  Sou'Aou  <rov 
(Ps.  143*)- 

AAXA  ptTCLpdpijKcv  ex  -rofi  flayaTOU  cts  t5|k  £»rjy  Some  Latm 
versions  try  to  escape  the  force  of  the  pft.  tense  by  the  render¬ 
ings  transit,  transit t,  and  Nonnus  in  his  paraphrase  has 
U(T0.L  ix  davaTolo ;  but  this  is  through  misunderstanding.  Jn. 
is  quite  clear  that  the  believer  has  u  passed  from  death  into 
life,”  into  the  eternal  life  which  begins  here.  Cf.  oIB aptv  on 
pcra/Se/3iy*apev  cx  roS  Bavarov  cls  Trjy  £««jy  {1  Jn.  314),  the  reason 
for  such  assurance  being  added,  on  aya-trUptv  tow  ASeA^ow. 

20.  oi  rcicpoi  dKoiIooiwiy  ktX.  Even  those  who  do  not  believe, 
who  are  spiritually  dead,  are  not  beyond  the  range  of  Christ’s 
words.  They,  too,  may  hear  and  live.  This  is  one  of  those 
extraordinary  assurances  which  must  be  introduced  by  the 
solemn  adjuration  dpijv  hpry.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  corollary  or 
sequel  to  v.  24;  see  on  i51. 

Of  the  quickening  of  the  physically  dead  at  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment,  it  is  said  in  v.  28  ipxcrat  &pa,  but  of  the  spiritually  dead 
in  the  present,  fpx«Tai  Spa  nal  vuv  Amy,  as  at  4s3,  where  see 
1  See  Introd.,  p.  elx. 


V.  26-27.] 

tfxovrjs  tov  Y!oC  tom  ®coI  xai  oi  tUootran-cs  ^fniwlr.  26.  uiairep 
yap  6  IlaTTjp  {ftiSjv  ey  tavria,  oSStw s  sat  Tip  Yl<3  cStoxey  {414  v  fXtLV 
it  iav Tip.  27.  Kal  ef overlay  iSiokev  aimS  xpiaiv  iroicty,  on  Yios 

note.  To  treat  xai  vuv  ioriv  as  an  editorial  interpolation  here 
is  to  misunderstand  the  sequence  of  thought  in  w.  24-29. 

oi  vtxpot  here  are  the  spiritually  dead,  as  at  Eph.  21-  *  514. 
“  They  shall  hear  (cf.  dxoiW  in  v.  24)  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God.”  It  is  not  only  His  sheep  who  may  hear  His  voice 
(ro1*),  but  those  also  who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  follow.  Note 
that  ajtoitw  with  the  gen.  carries  the  meaning  of  “  hearing 
with  appreciation  see  on  3®. 

Tou  uioC  too  0«oS :  see  on  Is*.  It  is  only  in  Jn.  that  this  title 
is  put.  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  (io8®  11*);  while  he  often  em¬ 
ploys  it  when  writing  in  his  own  person. 

B  has  dKouvavviy,  but  ttLW  read  okovowtiv,  the  rec.  having 
ixovaovrai.  Also  the  rec.  (ijo-on-at  (ATA®)  must  give  place  to 
ItforoiKny  (mBDLW). 

26.  iStnrcp  yip  A  iraiV)p  ktX.  Verses  26,  27,  repeat  (from  w. 
21,  22)  that  the  Father  has  given  to  the  Son  (a)  the  quickening 
power  and  (l)  the  authority  of  judge,  which  are  prerogatives 
of  Deity. 

Verse  26  deals  with  the  power  of  life.  To  Hebrew  thought, 
no  less  than  to  Greek,  God  is  the  Living  One :  “  With  thee  is 
the  fountain  of  life  ”  (Ps.  36®).  Thus  the  Father  “  has  life  in 
Himself,”  and  so  He  gave  “  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself,” 
tv  iauTtf  being  emphatic.  (For  Sxnrtp,  see  on  v.  20  above.) 
To  “  have  life  in  Himself  ”  involves  the  power  to  give  out  life, 
or  to  quicken. 

This  “  giving  ”  has  been  interpreted  of  the  mystical  com¬ 
munication  of  life  sub  specie  ceternitatis  by  the  Father  to  the 
Son  in  His  pre-incamate  state;  and  the  statement  would  then 
point  to  the  Logos  doctrine  of  the  Prologue  (cf.  esp.  Is,  “  In 
Him  was  Life,”  and  the  note  in  loci).  This  is  possible  (see 
on  17“);  but  the  thought  of  the  Father  “giving”  to  the 
Incarnate  Son  is  frequent  in  Jn.  (see  on  3s6  above).  It  is  better 
to  interpret  ISumv  as  in  the  other  passages  in  the  Gospel,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  Father’s  gifts  to  Christ  as  manifested  in  the 
flesh  (see  on  17*).  Christ  is,  in  any  case,  “  the  Living  One  ” 
(Rev.  i1*);  but  the  significance  of  flWo-  here  is  the  same  as 
that  suggested  by  the  words,  “  I  live  because  of  the  Father  ” 
{(ff).  The  Divine  power  of  life  is  delegated  to  Him,  as  is  the 
Divine  prerogative  of  judgment,  which  Jn.  sets  forth  in  v.  27. 

37.  The  rec.,  supported  by  DTA®  and  some  O.L.  texts, 
has  xai  before  xptW;  but  om.  NeABLW. 

ifauaiav  ISukek  aO™ :  see  v.  22.  The  cfovofa  is  that  of 
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AvBpii irov  torlv.  28.  fO)  Bav/La^m  tovto,  oti  { PXlTal  o'  B 

17*;  cf.  also  Mt.  2818.  The  Father  “gave  to  Him  authority 
to  pass  judgment,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man,”  1  to  whom, 
as  we  have  seen,1  the  tremendous  office  of  Judge  is  assigned  in 
Jewish  apocalyptic. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  absence  of  the  article  before 
olSs  ArOpuTTou  here  is  significant,  and  that  we  should  render 
“  because  He  is  a  son  of  man,”  the  meaning  being  that  the 
office  of  the  Judge  of  men  is  committed  to  Christ  because  He 
is  Man,  an  affinity  of  nature  between  Judge  and  him  who  is 
judged  being  essential  for  just  judgment.  But  the  title  “  Son 
of  Man  ”  occurs  repeatedly  in  Jn.  (see  on  1s1),  and  several  times 
in  connexion  with  the  thought  of  Him  as  Judge.  It  would  be 
strange  if  in  the  present  passage,  where  His  office  as  Judge 
is  emphasised,  another  explanation  of  the  phrase  should  be 
necessary. 

The  absence  of  the  article  before  rids  avBpanrov  is  not  to  be 
pressed.  Official  titles  have  a  tendency  to  become  anarthrous, 
and  this  has  happened  here,  although  elsewhere  in  Jn.  we  have 
6  uios  row  av&pwirov.  If  we  are  right  in  regarding  w.  20-29 
as,  in  part,  a  commentary  by  the  evangelist  on  what  Jesus 
actually  said  to  the  Jews,  then  it  is  the  less  surprising  to  find 
vios  d vBpinron  instead  of  d  uids  rou  avBpiitrov,  which  never  occurs 
in  narrative.  The  latter  is  a  designation  of  Himself  used  by 
Jesus  in  all  four  Gospels,  but  is  not  employed  by  the  evangelists 
when  referring  to  Him. 

28.  jii|  faupdjjcrc  toSto  (cf.  v.  20).  This  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  statement  “  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man,” 
as  Chrysostom  suggested,  and  as  is  implied  in  the  Pesh.  Syriac 
and  in  A.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Father  has  given  to  the 
Son  the  power  of  life  and  authority  to  pass  judgment  (w.  26,  27), 
in  reference  more  particularly  to  the  spiritual  life  of  men  in 
this  present  world  (w.  24,  25) .  But  what  is  still  more  wonderful 
(here  is  indicated  the  mind  of  the  first  century),  these  powers 
of  quickening  and  of  judgment  extend  to  the  physical  awakening 
of  the  dead  and  their  judgment  in  the  body  at  the  Last  Assize. 
The  argument  is  :  The  Son  is  to  do  greater  works  than  works  of 
healing,  in  order  that  the  observers  may  marvel  (as  apparently 
they  had  not  done  when  the  impotent  man  was  cured,  v.  20); 
these  greater  works  include  the  power  of  awakening  the  spiritu¬ 
ally  dead,  and  of  being  the  Agent  of  judgment  in  this  life,  as  to 
belief  and  unbelief  (w.  24,  25).  This,  indeed,  is  marvellous, 

1  This  is  the  true  construction,  as  supported  by  Syr.  cur.,  the  O.L., 
Origen,  and  Paul  of  Samosata  ;  see  on  v.  28  for  Chrysostom's  Tendering. 

*  See  v.  22,  and  Introd.,  p.  cxxvii. 
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TOVTO  Ot  Iv  TO«  pMlpdoiS  (LtOWOlW  oItoS.  20.  *«l 

tKTropcvtravrai  oi  to  iya 6a  to ufc-avro  cfc  avdrrramv  ol  ro 

<pavAa  Tpafai'TO  <is  avd<rra<nv  Kpurcas. 

but  the  greater  marvel  is  what  will  happen  at  the  Last  Dav. 
when  the  dead  in  the  tombs  shall  be  quickened  by  the  voice  of 
ffie  Son  of  God,  and  final  judgment  shall  be  pronounced  by 
Him  on  good  and  evil.  y 

Such  a  doctrine,  no  doubt,  has  its  roots  in  Jewish  eschatology, 
but  the  Fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  be 
realised  that  Jn.  has  not  abandoned  this,  while  he  lays  his 
emphasis  on  the  spiritual  conceptions  of  eternal  life  and  judg- 
ment  in  the  present,  which  were  taught  by  Jesus  (see  Introd., 
p.  cbci).  Verses  28,  29,  have  been  thought  to  be  “  materialistic,” 
but  they  cannot  be  torn  from  the  text  as  an  interpolation  or 
later  addition  ; 1  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  argument. 
With  pi)  Saupd^cTE,  cf.  37  and  1  Jn.  313. 
fpycro*  Spa :  see  on  v.  25  and  on  4“ 

,  With  a.KoiiTou«v  TTjs  ♦urijs  afrrou,  cf.  n«  p*yd\v 

cupav yocrtv,  A d£a.pe,  Stvpo  '  “ 

Tdires  oi  tv  to«  >crX.  This  is  a  plain  statement 

01  a  general  bodily  resurrection,  both  of  good  and  bad,  such 
m  A£0C\  °fBarveh  SO,  Si.  *  Esd.  t*W..  In 
the  N.T  it  is  explicitly  asserted  in  Mt.  *s*»,  Acts  24“ 

2  cor.  5W;  and  it  is  frequently  implied  in  the  Synoptic  reports 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  (e.g.  Mt.  s«-*°  10“  Lk.  ii«).  That 
Lhnst  is  the  Agent  of  this  Resurrection,  so  far  as  the  righteous 
are  concerned  at  any  rate,  has  appeared  6“*-.  He  “makes 
alive  both  m  this  world  and  at  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  such 

is  the  consistent  teaching  of  Jn. 

/vr^lw  VS’  M.SS' Vaty  as  t0  (B),  icooWiv 

(KLANW  33),  and  inowrovrai  (ADr®). 

r  ?he  word  d[,i7Taais  is  used  by  ^Eschylus  (Eum.  648) 
of  rising  up  ”  from  the  grave,  that  is,  of  “  resurrection.” 
In  the  LXX  it  is  infrequent,  and  occurs  with  this  meaning  at 
2  Macc.  7  4  12“  only  (cf.  Ps.  66u‘).  The  Synoptists  have  it 
™  the  narrative  of  the  questioning  Sadducees  (Mk.  i2lst-. 
Mt.  22^-,  Lk.  20s7*-) ;  and,  besides,  Lk.  has  the  phrase  “  the 
resurrection  of  the  just  ”  (i4u).  We  have  fefcnwnt  in  Jn. 
again  at  J 

There  are  the  two  resurrections :  one  of  life,  the  other  of 
judgment.  For  the  former,  cf.  2  Macc.  714  <roi  p.'kv  yap  d.-atn-oo-is 
W  oi*  l^au  The  two  are  mentioned  together  Dan.  12*. 
For  t4  4auXa  Tptifarrts  (irpdaa-ovrtf  D),  see  on  3s0. 

™  to  St.  John,  pp.  131  fi.)  a 


that 
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30.  04  Swafuu  iyJ>  Aw*  ipnrrov  <08 hr  koAox  hxobu 

xptvl,  mi  4  xpiox  f)  W  8«“k  brriv,  <m  ov  fr™  to  6i\Vlus  to 
$>v  AAU  ri  0&Vpa  rod  ni^aorSe  P«.  31*  Ea>' 

Life  and  judgment  begin  in  this  world,  but  the  life  once 
secured  continues  eternally,  the  future  judgment  being  already 
anticipated.  The  evil-doer  is  to  rise  after  death,  for  a  judgment 
which,  although  predetermined,  has  not  yet  been  fully  exhibited 
or  revealed.  See  on  318'-. 

/esus  appeals  to  the  witness  to  His  claims  provided  by  God 
(vv  32,  37),  by  the  Baptist  (y.  33).  by  His  own  works 
(y.  36),  and  by  the  O.T.  (».  39)- 

SO  The  discourse  returns  to  the  first  person,  from  the 
third;  the  thought,  “  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself,”  returning 
to  v.  10,  where  see  note  (cf.  8“  Av  Ipav roS  vwS  oiStv). 

iJoros  is  used  by  Jesus  of  Himself  16  times  in  Jn.,  never 
in  the  Synoptists,  where  it  occurs  only  Mt.  8',  Lk.  f- «. 

Kaflii  «Pr^,  i.e.  “as  I  hear  from  the  Father  (see 

on  v  10),  I  judge.”  The  authority  to  judge  is  delegated  to 
Him  (v.  47)  ;  and  His  judgments  are  righteous  because  they 
reflect  the  judgments  of  God  Himself.  4  4  M 

torir  (cf.  Ps.  7&  of  God,  the  Righteous  Judge)  is  repeated  8« 
in  the  form  1)  spins  r)  ipt)  AKySivy  toriv.  There  is  no  self-wfll 
in  the  passing  of  these  judgments,  oil  IijtO  tA  BfXiifia  tA  tpir, 
but  rather  tA  to9  irfp.+arrfe  w.  For  this  last  phrase, 

see  gas.  as.  «  where  it  recurs,  and  4®*.  Cf.  especially  the  notes 

on  -19.  17.  IS 

Thus  to  seek  that  God’s  will  be  done,  in  every  decision  of 
life  was  perfectly  realised  only  in  the  Son  of  Man  Himself. 
But  the  precept  of  Rabbi  Gamaliel  may  apply  to  every  man, 
however  imperfectly  it  may  be  obeyed:  “Do  His  will  as  if 
it  were  thy  will,  that  He  may  do  thy  will  as  if  it  were  His  will 
The  rec.  adds  warpos  after  too  trip|num5s  j*  (cf.  6"),  but 
om.  rABDLNW  .  ,  .  ,  . 

8L  The  argument  in  w.  31-37  is  that  the  proclamation 
by  Jesus  of  His  own  claims  and  authority  did  not  depend,  as 
the  Pharisees  naturally  urged,  upon  His  individual 1  testimony. 
He  admits  that  if  the  witness  which  He  bore  to  Himself  was 
merely  that  of  one  man,  it  would  not  be  sufficient.  _  ‘  If  I 
bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true,”  t.e.  it  need 
not  be  taken  as  true,  for  (of  course)  a  single  witness  may  speak 
truth  even  in  his  own  case.  But  He  urges  that,  apart  from 
the  “witness  ”  to  Him  which  was  given  by  John  the  Baptist 
iAbothi-4,  quoted  by  Westeott,  in  loc. 
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irep't  ipavrov,  f,  paprvpla  poo  oix  ioriv  dAijflyV  32.  SXXos  lorlv 

to  the  Pharisees  when  they  made  inquiry  (v.  33),  upon  which 
He  does  not  rely  (v.  34),  there  is  the  “  witness  ”  of  Another 
greater  immeasurably  than  John  (w.  32,  34).  The  “  witness  ” 
Sf  jrf  !Tor¥,  ^dndi  He  did  is  really  the  “  witness  ”  of 
y°d(v.  36),  without  whom  they  could  not  have  been  done,  and 
in  whose  Name  and  by  whose  authority  they  were  done.  The 
argument  in  814"17  is  different.  He  does,  indeed,  appeal  there 
as  He  does  here,  to  the  fact  that  the  “  witness  ”  of  the  Fathtt 
corroborates  His  own,  and  that  therefore  the  requisite  “  two 
witnesses  ’are  present  in  His  case  (8«)  ;  but  He  goes  on  to 
(Jaim  that  His  consciousness  of  Divine  origin  (v.  14)  and  the 
intimacy  of  His  union  with  the  Father  justify  Him  in  the 
assertion,  paradoxical  as  it  might  seem  to  His  opponents,  that 
HlS  self-Witness  must  be  true.  ly<b  tipi  0  paprvpwv  art pi  ipaorov 
is  the  claim  and  the  style  of  Deity  (8U).  ^ 

.  Here,  however,  He  is  represented  only  as  saying  that  His 
individual  witness  is  confirmed  by  the  witness  of  God. 
t,.."”  'i°PT“Pa  w«Pl  bfiooroS,  1)  papropla  pou  o6k  lonv  AX,,9fa. 

This  challenges  comparison  with  8«,  where  the  sentence  is 
verbally  repeated,  with  the  omission  of  oin :  “  If  I  bear  witness 
of  myself,  my  witness  is  true.” 

The  Jewish  maxims  as  to  evidence  were  rigidly  and  pedantic¬ 
ally  observed  in  the  subtle  disputations  of  the  Rabbinical 
schools.  One  was  that  two  witnesses  at  least  were  always 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  any  matter  of  fact  (Deut.  19“) 
To  this  maxim  allusion  is  made  2  Cor.  131,  1  Tim.  and 
Jesus  quotes  it  as  a  rule  at  Mt.  181*.  Another,  not  less  weighty, 
mle  was  that  a  man’s  evidence  about  himself  was  suspect. 
Wetstem  quotes  the  Mishna  {Ketuboth  ii.  9),  “homo  non 
est  fide  dignus  de  se  ipso.”  That,  indeed,  is  a  common 
maxim  of  law  everywhere ;  cf.  Demosthenes,  2  contra  Steph.  §  9 

fiaprvpctv  yap  oi  vopot  ovk  iQxrtv  avrov  lavry.  Now  when  Jesus 
enunciated  lofty  claims  for  Himself  and  for  His  mission,  He 
was  challenged  to  substantiate  them,  and  all  arguments  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  Rabbis  had  perforce  to  fall  in  with  their 
doctrine  as  to  what  constituted  valid  evidence.  The  arguments 
here  (w.  31-39)  and  at  8IS"19  seem  to  a  modem  reader  pedantic 
and  unattractive  in  form,  precisely  because  they  reproduce 
modes  of  thought  and  speech  which  are  foreign  to  our  Western 
culture.  They  are  not  like  the  arguments  of  Greek  disputants  ; 
but  their  Rabbinical  flavour  is  an  indication  that  they  have  been 
faithfully  reported  by  one  who  was  himself  a  Jew,  and  to  whom 
J ewish  scholasticism  was  not  strange  or  unfamiliar.  In  arguing 
with  the  Rabbis,  Jesus  did  not  shrink  from  arguing  on  their 
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i  pap rvfwv  wip'i  if. tow,  kui  oT8a  on  dAijfrjs  to-rivy  papnipia  r)v 
papropii  wtpl  ipov.  33.  IpeU  awtOTaXuaTt  wpos  ^la>avT)V,  Kal 
ptpapTvpr/xev  rfj  a\t)6 cty  34.  iyi>  Si  ov  wapa  avBptSwov  ttjv 

principles,  and  had  He  refused  to  do  this.  He  could  not  have 
gained  a  hearing  at  Jerusalem  at  all.  See  Introd.,  p.  Ixxxii. 

38.  SXXos  i<rrU  4  poprupfiy  irepl  IpoC  (cf.  818).  To  interpret 
dAAos  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  is  done,  eg.,  by  Chrysostom, 
makes  havoc  of  the  argument  which  follows.  Cyprian  (Epist. 

] x v i .  2)  rightly  interprets  aAAos  of  the  Father.  Blass1  cites,  in 
illustration  of  such  a  use  of  dAAos,  ^Eschylus,  Suppl.  230,  «d*€t 
SikA&  .  .  .  Ztis  SXK os;  and  Abbott  {Diet.  2791)  quotes  a 
passage  from  Epictetus  (iii.  13.  13-14).  where  God  is  reverenti¬ 
ally  described  as  Another  (dAAos),  who  guards  men’s  lives. 
Cf.  14“. 

The  present  participle  papmp&v  should  be  noted:  “  There 
is  Another  who  is  hearing  witness  concerning  roe,”  this  witness 
being  continuous  and  a  present  reality  at  the  time  of  speaking, 
whereas  the  witness  of  John  the  Baptist  is  spoken  of  in  the 
past  tense  (w.  34,  35).  According  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
Gospel  text  which  is  followed  in  this  commentary  (see  on  61), 
John  the  Baptist  was  dead  at  the  point  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
which  has  now  been  reached  (cf.  v.  35). 

For  otSa  (n'ABLNW®),  K*D  and  Syr.  sin.  have  08a™, 
a  reading  due  to  the  mistaken  interpretation  which  treats 
dAAos  as  referring  to  John  the  Baptist. 

Kal  0I80  oti  dXrj&Tts  conk  ^  fiapTupia  ktX;,  “and  I  know 
that  the  witness  which  He  witnesseth  of  me  is  true.”  No  one 
could  know  this  as  the  Speaker  knew  it;  cf.  4y«>  oI8a  avroy  On 

wap'  airrov  tipi  (71®). 

The  reference  to  God  the  Father  as  His  witness  is  an 
illustration  of  the  saying  6  varijp  pti(a>v  pov  ion  (14“),  and 
helps  to  explain  it,  Philo  lays  down  the  principle  that  “  he 
who  bears  witness,  in  so  far  as  he  does  so^is  superior  ^to  him  of 
whom  witness  is  borne,”  0  papropuiv,  wap  Sirov  paprvpri,  Kpcirrwv 
curb  roC  iKpapTvpovpivov  (de  sacr.  Abelis  et  Caini,  §  28). 

33.  fipels  AireoriXuaTe  irpis  ’Iwdyyv,  “  Ye  sent  to  John” 
(cf.  i1®),  and  his  witness  was  trustworthy,  k«1  ptpap-nipyKey  -rfi 
dXqfela,  as  was  the  purpose  of  his  mission  (iT),  a  purpose  which 
was  also  that  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Himself  (1837). 

34.  But,  true  as  was  the  witness  of  the  Baptist,  it  is  not 
that  upon  which  Jesus  relies,  iy<S  is  in  contrast  with  ipeis  of 
the  preceding,  iyi  8*  ou  irapi  dyflpwirou  t4|y  papivpiay  Xappdvo, 
“  but  the  witness  which  /  accept  is  not  from  man.”  For  rip 
p aprvpiav  Kapfiavnv,  of  accepting  testimony  as  adequate,  cf. 

1  Grammar  of  N.T.,  p.  1 80. 
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paprvpjav  kapfidva,  aAAa  raSra  Atytu  fra  IptU  ato&rfTt.  35.  heefyos 
V1’  O  Xiljp/os  <5  xaioptvos  «di  tfiaCvwv,  vpiit  8r  ydcAycrare  Ayakktti6ipai 
wpm  (Spay  Iv  np  <j>uiri  avrov.  36.  tyoj  Sr  igoi  Trp  paprvpiav  pti£v> 

3U.  sa.  gee  j  Jn.  5*  cf  Tjp  paprvpiav  ro>v  avOpunriav  kapfidvoptv, 
y  papnipia  too  Stem  pd(av  iortv. 

dXXi,  “nevertheless”;  although  He  did  not  rely  upon  the 
witness  of  John,  He  referred  to  it  because  it  was  of  it  that  the 
Pharisees  had  made  inquiry  (i1®),  and  He  would  remind  them 
of  this.  TauTa  X<y<j,  “  I  say  these  things,”  i.e.  about  the 
Baptist’s  testimony,  "ra  up*!?  au&fj're,  “  in  order  that  you  (who 
made  inquiry)  may  be  saved.”  It  was  the  final  cause  of  the 
mission  of  Jesus,  fra  o-ia&jj  4  xoa-pos  (see  on  317  for  am^tiv). 

30.  Autra?  (much  used  by  Jn.  to  mark  out  the  subject  of  a 
sentence;  see  on  i8)  V  (the  use  of  the  past  tense  shows  that 
the  ministry  of  John  Baptist  was  over;  see  on  v.  32)  4  Xiixros 
4  Ktuoptras  nai  (juu'rap,  “  the  Lamp  that  burns  and  shines.” 
The  Baptist,  as  Jn.  has  said  (i8),  was  not  the  Light  (to  <££s), 
but  he  was  a  lamp  whose  shining  illuminated  the  darkness. 
“  Non  Lux  iste,  sed  Iucerna,”  as  the  Latin  hymn  has  it.  Cf. 
o!  Avxrai  naiaptvoi  (Lk.  1285),  and  especially  2  Pet.  i18,  where 
prophecy  IS  compared  to  Ail^vo?  fiaivtov  iv  a vgprjpip  r orrio,  ews  ou 
rjpipa  Siavyairg.  When  the  Light  comes,  the  lamp  is  no  longer 
needed. 

A  lamp  not  only  hums  as  it  gives  light,  but  it  burns  away, 
and  so  it  was  with  the  Baptist,  who  decreased  as  His  Master 
increased;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  implied  here. 

David  is  called  the  of  Israel  (2  Sam.  2117);  but  the 

sentence  yrotjxocra  kogvov  tJ  xpionp  poo  (Ps.  t3217)  came  to 
be  applied  by  the  Fathers  to  John  the  Baptist,  the  metaphor 
of  John  as  the  Lamp  being  widely  adopted.  It  is  said  in 
Ecdus.  481  that  the  word  of  Elijah  was  like  a  burning  torch, 
wc  KApwas  oraiWo  ;  and,  if  there  were  any  evidence  that  Elijah 
was  compared  traditionally  to  a  Lamp,  we  might  suppose 
that  the  description  in  the  text  of  John,  the  new  Elijah,  as 
Avxras  carried  an  allusion  to  this.  But  Ecdus.  481  does  not 
provide  suffident  foundation  for  such  a  theory. 

4|ieis  Se  ^flcArjaaTt  AyaXXiaftjyai  (so  XABDTA®N  ;  but  LW 
have  ayakkiairSrjvai)  irpJs  Upav  iv  tu  oAtou,  “  You  were 
pleased  to  rejoice  for  a  time  in  his  light,”  words  which  remind 
the  Jews  of  how  popular  John  Baptist  had  been  (Mk.  i8, 
Mt.  3“  ii?  2 188;  and  cf.  Jn.  i1*),  and  of  the  fickleness  of  those 
who  had  been  attracted  to  him,  like  moths  to  a  lighted  candle 

dyaAAido/rai  occurs  again  8s*. 

36.  But  Jesus  does  not  rest  His  claims  on  the  witness  of 
the  Baptist  (cf.  V.  34).  iyu  84  Ixu  tV  papTvptay  (this 
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rod  T  tiiavov'  to  yap  epya  a  Sit aiKtv  pot  b  Uarrjp  iva  tcAcmiotg)  aura, 
airra  ra  cpya  A  ttoiui,  papropti  irtpl  If 10C  on  o  TLarijp  fit  aire<rra\xtv. 
37.  K(u  o  Trip ipas  pit  Jlarqp,  itcitvos  ptputprvpijKtv  irtpi  ipov.  cure 

is  the  true  reading,  pei£uu  of  ABW  being  due  to  misunder¬ 
standing)  rod  'ludvow,  “but  I  (ty<b  being  emphatic)  have 
witness  greater  than  that  of  John  ”;  cf.  w.  32,  37,  1  Jn.  s’. 
The  works  which  He  did  were  witness  that  His  mission  was 
from  God. 

For  this  conception  of  the  Ipya  of  Jesus  as  His  “  witness,” 
see  10“ ;  and  cf.  Mt.  1 14,  Lk.  7“,  where  He  bade  John’s  disciples 
report  His  works  of  healing  to  their  master  as  sufficient  proof 
of  His  Messiahship.  Faith  which  is  generated  by  the  witness 
of  such  “  works  ”  is  not  faith  in  its  highest  form  (cf.  ioM  1411 ; 
and  see  2“),  but  to  reject  their  witness  is  sinful  (15s4).  Cf. 
also  3*. 

For  the  ipya  of  the  Son,  see  on  v.  20  above.  They  are 
described  here  as  “  the  works  which  the  Father  has  given  me 
(see  on  3“)  to  accomplish.”  And  at  174  Jesus  is  represented 
as  claiming  that  He  had  accomplished  them,  the  words  used 
being  almost  the  same  as  in  this  verse,  to  ipyoy  TcAciwcras  8 
ScStdKas  pot  iva  voirprta. 

For  SiSuKti'  (sBLrNW)  the  rec.  with  ADA©  has  ISoimv. 

With  Ira  -rcAcuiau  cf.  4**. 

outA  tA  ipya  A  iroiw  papnipct  ir«pl  iuoC.  The  repetition  of 
aura  tA  Ipya  is  conversational.  Cf.,  for  similar  words,  10“ 
1411.  The  thing  which  is  established  by  these  Ipya  is  that 
Jesus  had  been  "  sent  ”  by  the  Father,  8n  4  vanjp  pt  AirloraXicu’. 
This  is  His  claim  throughout.  See  on  317  for  this  conception 
both  in  Jn.  and  in  the  Synoptists;  and  cf.  n42. 

37.  4  irtpijiat  pc  irarpp.  We  cannot  distinguish  between 
vipiru  here  and  dn-oorcAAo)  in  the  preceding  verse ;  see 
on  3U. 

The  rec.  aim*  has  the  support  of  ANTA®,  but  inch-os  of 
SBLW  must  be  preferred;  see  on  i6  for  ncuros  in  Jn. 

p«pap-nipr)Kev  ircpl  ipofi.  Cf.  818;  and  see  v.  32.  We  have 
already  had  the  indirect  witness  of  the  Father  to  the  Son, 
through  the  Ipya  which  the  Son  did  (v.  36),  but  the  Father’s 
witness  is  also  direct,  and  this  is  indicated,  although  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  abbreviated  to  the  point  of  obscurity,  in  w.  37,  38. 
The  reasoning  is  as  follows: 

“  The  Father,  who  sent  me,  has  borne  witness  of  me. 
True,  He  is  not  a  visible  witness:  you  cannot  see  God’s  form 
or  hear  His  voice  with  the  outward  ear.  But  to  those  who 
accept  Jesus,  the  message  from  God  that  He  is  His  Son  abides 
continually  in  the  believer’s  heart.  The  consciousness  of  a 
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tfwvrjv  avTov  irtbirort  a/ojKoarc  avrt  cZSos  abrdv  swpaxaTf,  38.  sal 
top  Aoyov  avrou  owe  fycrc  iv  bptv  ptvovra,  Sn  tv  awtartiXtv  Ikcivo s, 

Divine  revelation  is  the  Father’s  own  witness,  although  in- 
visible  to  the  world.” 

The  key  to  w.  37,  38,  is  found  in  1  Jn.  5s- 10  airy  tarty  ij 
paprvpta  rov  6tov,  on  pcpnprvpjjKcy  irtpl  tov  vEou  avrou.  b  martvav 
CIS  tov  vibv  rov  610V  t\ti  TTjv  paprvptav  iv  iairrw.  The  believer 
has  an  internal  witness,  which  is  in  reality  the  witness  of 
God.  We  are  not  to  think  of  voices  from  heaven  or  visible 
epiphanies  as  indicated  by  the  paprvpia  of  the  Father ;  such 
are  recorded  by  the  Synoptists  at  the  Baptism  and  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  (cf.  also  Jn.  1228).  It  is  the  confident  assurance  of 
the  believer  which  is  here  in  question. 

outc  aoTofi  iwSttotc  dKijudaTc,  “  you  have  never  heard 

His  voice,”  much  less  heard  it  with  intelligence.  See  on  3* 
for  Axovav  with  the  acc.  in  Jn.,  who  uses  this  constr.  as 
equivalent  to  a  mere  perception  by  hearing,  without  definite 
appreciation  of  what  is  said.  What  is  stated  is  that  the  Jews 
could  not  have  heard  the  voice  of  God  with  the  outward  ear. 

For  irwrroTc,  and  its  use  in  the  N.T.,  see  on  iu. 

oirre  rfSos  aurou  IwfxiKtiTE,  “  nor  have  you  seen  His  form.” 
So  I19  Star  obtiis  ll-pay.tr  jranrorc,  and  I  Jn.  4la;  cf.  6*®.  This 
was  admitted  by  Jew  and  Greek  alike.  Peniel,  the  place  of 
Jacob’s  wrestling,  is  called  indeed  in  the  LXX  cISos  Btdu  (Gen. 
3230),  the  reason  given  being  ISov  yap  6tbv  n piamrov  irpos 
vpbatarrov.  But  no  Jew  regarded  that  as  an  ordinary 
experience,  or  one  that  he  might  expect  to  be  repeated  in  his 
own  case.  Man  cannot  see  with  bodily  eyes  the  ctSos  of 
God;  and  so  God  cannot  appear  as  a  witness  to  give  legal 
evidence. 

From  outc  tftunrQ v  to  coipaxarc  is  a  kind  of  parenthesis, 
interpolated  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  Then  follows  the 
description  of  the  true  paprvpia  of  the  Father. 

88.  ical  t4t  Xiyou  aflTou  ouk  Jxctc  iv  4p,u>  plvovra.  not  (as 

in  v.  40  <tat  ow  0cAcrc)  stands  for  and  yet,  as  often  in  Jn.  (see 
note  on  110).  The  sequence  of  thought  is  :  The  Father  has 
borne  witness  of  me,  and  yet  you  have  not  His  word  abiding  in 
you,  you  have  not  appropriated  this  Divine  word  of  revelation. 

The  Aoyo?  of  God  is  used  sometimes  by  Jn.  to  signify  the 
message  or  revelation  or  command  which  God  has  given.  Thus 
in  10“  there  is  allusion  to  the  Aoyos  of  God  which  came  to  men 
of  the  olden  time  with  the  revelation  “  Ye  are  gods  .  .  .  ye  are 
sons  of  the  Most  High  ”  (Ps.  82®).  Such  a  word  of  God,  when 
it  comes  to  a  faithful  heart,  abides  there.  To  the  young  men 
whom  Jn.  commends,  he  writes,  o  Aoyos  tou  dtob  Iv  bptv  pivti 
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tout m  ipels  oi  mortem.  39.  ipavvtxTe  tos  ypatjrds,  on  ipets 

(1  Jn.  214).  And,  again,  of  self-deceivers  who  claim  to  be 
sinless,  o  Aoyos  airuu  oi, c  co-tit  iv  rip.lv  (1  Jn.  I10).  So,  in  if, 
Jesus  says  of  His  faithful  apostles,  tov  Aoyov  <rov  TenjnijKav. 
Cf.  15®. 

The  metaphor  is  different  at  8M,  where  Jesus  speaks  of  the 
faithful  disciples  as  “  abiding  in  His  word  ”  (cav  peivyre  iv  no 
AdyV  ™  ip-t?).  Here  He  speaks  of  the  word  of  the  Father 
abiding  in  them,  which  is  really  the  Father’s  “witness.” 
But,  in  fact,  the  two  expressions  “  abiding  in  His  word  ” 
and  “  His  word  abiding  in  us  ”  imply  each  other  in  Jn. 
Similarly  (see  on  6“),  to  “abide  in  Christ”  implies  that  He 
“  abides  in  us  ”  (cf.  also  15*-  ’).  The  two  go  together. 

Sri  Sr  AuAjteiXev  Acciro?  rouno  6  pels  oi  irioTcuerc,  “  because 
He  whom  He  sent — Him  you  do  not  believe.”  For  the  constr., 
viz.  a  casus  pendens  reinforced  by  a  pronoun,  see  on  I12.  The 
order  of  pronouns,  towtw  ip-els,  is  emphatic. 

The  failure  to  appropriate  the  Father’s  witness,  the  fact  that 
the  Aoyos  of  the  Father,  which  surely  came  to  them  revealing 
Jesus  as  His  Son,  did  not  “  abide  ”  in  them,  is  traced  to  the 
lack  of  faith,  just  as  in  I  Jn.  510  6  pr)  wurTtuuiv  r<2  ^evtrryv 
vewolrjxtv  airov,  on  oi  Trcjn'orcuiccv  c!s  paprvptav  rpv  pepaprvprjKev 
o  8tos  wept  tov  vlov  ovtoC. 

This  Xoyos  of  the  Father  in  men’s  hearts  is  His  sure  witness, 
although  it  cannot  be  used  for  the  conviction  of  unbelievers. 

39.  The  rec.  text  has  ipeware,  but  nB*N  have  jpawaTE, 
which  is  the  better  form. 

ai  ypaeftat,  in  the  plural,  stands  for  the  collected  books  of  the 
O.T.  Canon  (so  Mt.  21“,  Lk.  24s7);  but  elsewhere  in  Jn.  we 
find  always  i)  yp^V  with  reference  to  a  particular  passage 
(see  on  2n). 

The  verb  tpawav  is  found  again  in  Jn.  only  at  7**  (where 
see  note),  and  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  of  searching 
the  Scriptures  (in  Acts  1711  the  word  used  is  avaxpCvtiv);  but 
we  have  in  Ps.  119*  paxaplot  o£  i^epawSivTes  to  paprvpta  airov. 

It  has  been  much  debated  whether  in  this  passage 

is  to  be  taken  as  an  imperative,  or  as  a  present  indicative. 
Origen  (c.  Celsum,  v.  16)  and  Tertullian  (de  Prescript.  8) 
take  it  as  imperative,  so  that  the  familiar  exhortation  “  Search 
the  Scriptures  ”  goes  back  at  any  rate  to  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  This  is  the  rendering  of  the  older  English  versions, 
as  also  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  (apparently)  of  Irenseus 
{Hair.  iv.  10.  1).  But,  despite  this  early  tradition,  it  is 
preferable  to  follow  the  R.V.  in  translating  “  Ye  search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them,  etc.,”  for  the  argument  seems  to  halt 
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SoKcIrt  iv  airals  Jot yv  Mvtov  ?x«V  keu  ivelvat  eurtv  at  paprupolxrat 
wept  ip, oB*  40.  kbX  oi  deXeTt  ii&ttv  rpo s  pe  tva  £<ui)v  egrpre. 

if  ipamSre  is  imperative.  Jesus  is  not  exhorting  the  Jews  here ; 
He  is  arguing  with  them,  and  rebuking  them  for  their  stubborn 
rejection  of  Him.  Their  fault  is  ofi  8eX ere  iXduv  irpds  pe. 

It  was  a  Rabbinical  saying  that  “he  who  has  acquired 
the  words  of  the  Law  has  acquired  eternal  life  ” ; 1  and  it 
is  this  kind  of  superstition  to  which  the  words  “  Ye  search 
the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,” 
refer.  Iwr)  audios  here  means  “  the  future  life,”  as  often 
in  Jn.  (see  on  3“),  and  the  word  WeIte  is  significant,  In 
categorical  sentences  SomIv  in  Jn.  (see  5*®  n1®- ®r  13“  16*  2016) 
always  2  indicates  a  mistaken  or  inaccurate  opinion :  Optis 
Somite  means  “  you  think,  wrongly.” 

It  is  not  possible  to  treat  epawdre  as  an  imperative,  and 
do  justice  to  these  considerations.  Why  should  the  Jews  be 
bidden  to  search  the  Scriptures  because  they  held  a  wrong 
opinion  about  their  sanctity  ?  The  reading  of  them  in  the 
formal  manner  of  the  Rabbis  did  not  carry  with  it  the  possession 
of  eternal  life.  Their  true  sanctity  lay  in  their  pointing  onward 
to  the^  Christ,  tvelyal  (these  very  Scriptures,  which  you  mis¬ 
use)  eEuiv  a!  papTupouaai  irepi  ipofl,  which  the  Jews  did  not 
appreciate. 

The  argument,  then,  is,  “  You  search  the  Scriptures  because 
of  your  mistaken  belief  that  this  close  scrutiny  of  words  and 
syllables  in  the  sacred  books  assures  you  of  the  life  to  come. 
There  you  are  wrong.  The  true  value  of  the  Scriptures  is 
that  they  bear  witness  of  me.  And  you  are  doubly  wrong,  for 
you  will  not  come  to  me  in  person,  when  the  opportunity  is 
given.”  * 

.  40-  of  WXete  IXfleii-  irpcis  pE.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  the 
rejection  of  Messiah  by  the  Messianic  race;  cf.  Mt.  23s7,  with 
the  same  sombre  conclusion,  oi*.  tyeXyome.  The  use  of  *al 
(cf.  v.  38),  meaning  “and  yet,”  before  oi  8eXert  is  a  feature 
of  Jn.’s  style.  See  on  1“ 

Explanation  of  the  unbelief  of  the  fews  (w.  41-47) 

41.  Verses  41-47  are  an  exposure  of  the  source  of  the  Jews’ 
unbelief.  It  is  this,  that  they  do  not  love  God,  and  so  they 

1 A  both,  ii.  8,  quoted  by  Schoettgea,  1  p.  356. 

*t<  Sweet  tpiv;  (n“)  is  a  question,  "  What  do  you  think  ?  " 

,  ^  Abbott  points  out  ^that  ipauvare  or  i(epuvatre  does  not  occur 
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41.  Aofav  irapa  avQptinraiv  oi  Xa/ipdva,  42.  dAAa  cyvawa  i/iai 
on  Tt)v  Ayajryv  rod  ®eoS  o6k  «xFrt  ‘v  «avro«.  43.  iyi  «XjjXufla  iv 

do  not  appreciate  Him  who  came  in  God’s  Name.  They  are 
concerned  rather  with  the  approval  of  their  fellows,  them  with 
God’s  approval.  Nevertheless,  Jesus  says  that  He  will  not 
accuse  them  to  God.  Moses  will  be  their  accuser :  he  wrote 
of  Messiah,  and  the  Jews  did  not  appreciate  what  he  wrote. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected,  if  they  reject  the  written  teaching  of 
Moses,  that  they  should  accept  the  verbal  teaching  of  Jesus. 

Sojar  impel  AvflpsJiruv  oi  XaufSita).  His  words  of  rebuke  do 
not  spring  from  any  wounded  pride  because  they  did  not 
accept  His  claims.  Their  approval  is  of  no  weight  with  Him 
(8W;  cf.  the  similar  repudiation  made  by  Paul,  1  Thess.  2*). 
That  the  honour  (Sofa)  which  is  bestowed  by  men  on  their 
fellows  is  not  to  be  greatly  prized  is  not  a  peculiarly  Johannine 
doctrine  (5“  7m  124*),  but  appears  in  Mt.  61-  a  and  elsewhere. 
Cf.  “  The  good  inclination  receiveth  not  glory  or  dishonour 
from  men  ”  {Test,  of  XII.  Patriarchs ,  Benj.  vi.  4).  For  Sofa, 
see  on  i14. 

42.  4XX4  ryvuKa  fijiBs,  “but  I  have  known  you,”  sc.  with 
the  knowledge  that  comes  from  personal  experience;  cf.  z84, 

Stl  Tty  4y<finji>  tou  fleou  ovk  ixtT‘  t*  iavTois,  “  that  you 
have  not  the  love  of  God  in  yourselves.”  In  Paul  “  the  love 
of  God  ”  always  means  the  love  which  God  has  for  man,  and 
“  the  love  of  Christ  ”  is  the  love  which  Christ  has  for  man. 
But  the  usage  in  Jn.  is  not  so  uniform. 

aydwr)  is  used  13*  1518  of  the  love  of  man  for  man;  in 
iS0- 10  of  the  love  of  Christ  for  man;  and  in  1510  17s®  of  the 
love  of  God  for  Christ.  In  the  First  Epistle,  in  like  manner, 
in  31  49-  ”• 14  the  thought  is  of  the  love  of  God  for  man;  in 
31*  it  is  the  love  of  Christ  for  man;  but  in  2s- 15  317  4“  5*  we 
must  interpret  7  Ayamj  roC  tyot  or  the  like  phrase  as  signifying 
the  love  which  man  has  for  God.  See  on  21“. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  meaning  of  7  ayamj  tov  8<ov  in  the 
present  passage  must  be  determined  from  the  context,  and 
we  conclude  that  it  must  mean  the  love  which  men  have  for 
God.  No  doubt,  as  Abbott  argues  {Diat.  2040),  the  phrase 
in  V.  38  tov  Xoyov  avrov  ov*  ?XCTe  4V  */***'  ^cvovra,  suggests  that 
as  Aoyos  there  is  the  Adyos  that  proceeds  from  God,  so  4y airy 
here  should  mean  the  love  that  flows  out  from  God.  But  it 
could  hardly  be  imputed  for  reproach  to  the  Jews  that  God 
did  not  love  them.  The  point  of  the  reproach  is  that  they  did 
not  love  God,  and  so  were  not  in  spiritual  sympathy  with  One 
who  came  iv  tw  ivofmn  tov  irarpos.  And,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  sense  of  7  dyamj  toI  8t oC,  sc.  the  love  of  man  for  God, 
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T(J  ovOfiart  tov  UaTpos  fun f,  ical  oi  Xapfidviri  fjA‘  iav  aAAor  iXfig 
iv  tu  ivo/uvn  Tip  tSty,  ixtivov  Xrffupeotte.  44.  HvvatrOt  vfccls 


although  it  is  not  found  again  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (but  see 
on  2I1®  for  the  uses  of  the  verb  dyarreUv),  may  be  amply  justified 
by  the  language  of  1  Jn. 

48.  iyii  Ar|\uSa  iv  tO  tv'tyaxi  tou  irarpds  pou.  Jesus  is 
represented  by  Jn.  as  speaking  of  the  “  Name  ’’  of  His  Father 
7  times  (the  number  7  probably  having  no  significance;  see 
Introd.,  p.  lxxxix).  The  ‘ 1  Name  ”  of  the  Father  was  given  to 
the  Incarnate  Son  (17“-  la);  “  in  the  Name  of  His  Father” 
He  came  (s43)  and  performed  the  “works  ”  which  were  His 
witness  (10s*).  This  “  Name  ”  He  “manifested  ”  (17*),  and 
“  made  known  ”  (17*®)  to  His  disciples.  He  prayed  the  Father 
to  “  glorify  ”  His  Name  (12”). 

To  primitive  Hebrew  thought  the  name  had  an  intimate 
and  mysterious  connexion  with  him  whose  name  it  was ;  and 
this  idea  lies  behind  the  widely  spread  practice  of  reciting  the 
names  of  foes  for  magical  purposes.  The  name  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  personality.  Thus  “  the  Name  of  Yahweh” 
came  to  signify  the  revelation  of  the  Being  of  God,  exhibiting 
itself  in  Power  and  Providence,1  and  it  is  frequently  used  thus 
in  the  O.T.  (cf.  Ps.  a©1,  Prov.  i81#).  This  usage  is  carried 
into  the  N.T.  (Lk.  r48 ;  and  see  notes  on  i1*  1711). 

Thus  “  I  am  come  in  the  Name  of  my  Father  ”  does  not 
only  mean  "I  am  come  as  His  representative,  having  been 
sent  by  Him,”  although  it  includes  this  (see  7®  84!);  but  it 
conveys  the  idea  that  the  Incarnate  Son  reveals  the  Father  in 
His  character  and  power.  Cf.  I4a*. 

_  k«1  ofi  Xafipdv'ETt  ji«,  “but  you  do  not  receive  me,”  «a» 
being  used  as  an  adversative  conjunction,  where  we  would 
expect  AAAa  or  wu'toi  (see  on  r10).  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  truly 
described  as  in  one  aspect  “the  Gospel  of  the  Rejection”; 
cf.  iu  3U- 32  I237. 


fAu  aXXos  1X83  ktX.,  “  if  another  shall  come  in  his  own 


name,  him  you  will  receive.”  Abbott  {Dial.  2677)  calls 
attention  to  the  use  of  aAAos  rather  than  irtpo  s:  “  if  another 
come  (professing  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  myself),  etc.”  Cf. 
2  Cor.  114  dXXov  ’Irja'ovv.  Such  a  pseudo-Christ  would  appear 
only  “in  his  own  name,”  i.e.  not  representing  or  revealing 
the  name  and  the  nature  of  God,  as  Jesus  did. 

Schmiedel*  finds  here  (so  too  Hilgenfeld  and  Pfleiderer) 
an  allusion  to  the  rising  of  Barcochba  about  134  a.d.,  which  led 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Jewish  State.  On  this  hypothesis,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (for  there  is  no  sign  that  this  verse  is  an  inter- 


1  Cf.  Kautzsch  in  D.B.,  extra  p.  641. 


1  E.B.  2551. 
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rrurrtwrai,  8o£av  irapa.  dAXijW  Xo/ij3aF0vr«,  xa't  ttjv  $6£ar  rip> 
jrapa  row  povav  0«oS  ow  frpwTc;  45.  M  Somite  ort  tya)  icotij- 
polation)  would  be  later  in  date  than  Barcochba.  But  the 
words  are  quite  general  in  their  reference,  and  are  comparable 
with  Mk.  jf-  22  (cf.  Mt.  24s- M):  “Many  shall  come  in  my 
Name  .  .  .  there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  prophets.” 
This  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in  which  Jn.  reproduces  sayings 
of  Jesus  comparable  with  the  Synoptic  predictions  of  the  last 
things  (see  Introd.,  pp.  cxxix,  clix).  Bousset 1  finds  an  allusion 
to  the  coming  of  Antichrist  (cf.  2  Thess.  28'1*),  but  the  context 
does  not  call  for  any  definite  reference  to  the  success  of  false 
Messiahs,  of  whom  many  have  appeared. 

44.  The  cause  of  the  Jews’  unbelief  is  traced  here  to  the 
desire  for  popular  applause  and  favour.  “  All  their  works  they 
do  for  to  be  seen  of  men  ”  is  a  judgment  on  the  Pharisees  found 
in  Mt.  23*.  “  They  loved  the  glory  of  men  more  than  the 

glory  of  God  ”  is  Jn.’s  verdict  about  some  who  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  their  belief  in  Jesus  (12**).  But  the  saying 
recorded  in  this  verse  goes  deeper.  Faith,  Jesus  seems 
to  say,  is  impossible  in  any  vital  sense  for  the  man  who 
measures  himself  only  by  human  standards.  He  who  has 
that  vivid  sense  of  the  unseen,  which  is  faith,  instinctively 
seeks  in  his  conversation  and  conduct  to  win  the  approval 
of  God,  in  comparison  with  which  nothing  else  seems  to  be 
important. 

Trii?  Suvarfb  Sfms  morEuaai,  8ifaF  iropi  AWrjXwv  XajiJldFOFTts 

htX. ;  tyicre  is  emphatic:  “  How  can  such  as  you  believe,  who 
think  more  of  the  honour  that  comes  from  men,  than  of  that 
which  God  can  bestow  ?  ”  The  true  Jew,  as  Paul  says,  is  on 
the  other  hand  one  “  whose  praise  is  not  of  men  but  of  God  ” 
(Rom.  2®).  Cf.  the  words  of  Mordecai’s  prayer:  “  I  did  this 
that  I  might  not  prefer  the  glory  (Sofa)  of  man  to  the  glory  of 
God  ”  (Esth.  13“). 

For  vurrtiav  used  absolutely,  the  object  of  faith  not  being 
expressed,  see  on  i7. 

koI  r?|v  Sifov  irapct  rou  pcSwiu  Oeou  oi  BW  and 

(in  one  place)  Origen  omit  8tov,  but  it  is  certainly  part  of  the 
true  text.  The  archetypes  would  have  had  monoy9yoy,  from 
which  6y  could  very  readily  have  been  dropped. 

The  only  Sofa  worth  having  is  that  which  comes  from  “  the 
Only  God  ”  (cf.  i14).  For  the  phrase  o  povos  foot,  see  2  Kings 
19“-  18  Ps.  8610,  Isa.  37s0,  2  Macc.  7",  4  Macc.  2“  (and  cf. 
Jn.  17*,  Rom.  i6n,  Jude25,  Rev.  154)  :  the  Jews  were  convinced 
monotheists.  It  is  not  upon  the  unity  of  God  that  Jesus  here 
*  The  Antichrist  Legend,  p.  133. 


V.  44-46.]  MOSES  WILL  BE  THEIR  ACCUSER 

yoprqcrat  i pup  vpos  tov  Haripa'  «rrtv  o  Karr/yop&v  ipun  ... 

«is  Sv  S/wIs  -qXinKart.  46.  «I  yap  brurrtvtre  M wvaei,  brumvm 

lays  stress,  but  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  worthy 
Fount  of  honour.  Cf.  8“. 

46.  For  SokeItc,  Somite  always  having  reference  in  Jn.  to 
a  mistaken  opinion,  see  on  v.  39  above. 

pi)  Somite  Zrt  lyu  K<LTqyaf>ri<ru  fipuF  wpos  tJt  irarfpo.  It 
would  appear  that  some  of  His  hearers  were  beginning  to  be 
uneasy.  He  might  be  what  He  claimed  to  be,  and  if  that 
happened  to  be  so,  would  not  His  accusation  of  them  to  God  be 
hard  to  rebut  ?  So,  in  answer  to  these  thoughts,  expressed  or 
unexpressed,  He  bids  them  be  sure  that  His  office  at  the  Great 
Assize  will  not  be  that  of  Prosecutor.  It  has  been  said  earlier 
in  the  chapter  (v.  27)  that  He  will  be  Xht  Judge;  but  upon  that 
no  stress  is  laid  here  (cf.  I217- 48 ;  and  see  on  317). 

Their  prosecutor,  or  accuser,  will  be  the  person  whom  they 
expected  to  be  their  advocate,  se.  Moses.  Their  national 
claim  was  that  they  were  disciples  of  Moses  (9“;  cf.  7M),  and 
Moses  had  given  them  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  the  breach  of 
which  by  Jesus  had  initiated  this  controversy  (v.  16).  Surely, 
Moses  would  defend  their  cause.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  told:  linv  6  KOTiiyopwi'  ip.Si',  MiDiioijs,  «ts  Sf  fjXitinaTe 
(cf.  Deut.  3111). 

This  verse  has  all  the  marks  of  historicity.  No  one  would 
think  of  inventing  a  denial  by  Jesus  of  the  suggestion  that 
He  was  to  be  the  Accuser  of  the  Jews  at  the  Last  Judgment. 
But  it  is  quite  natural  in  the  context  in  which  it  appears. 

tls  8f  Optls  fjXiriKatc,  “on  whom  you  have  set  your  hope,” 
i.e.  in  whom  you  hope,  in  quo  uos  speratis,  as  the  Vulgate 
correctly  renders.  i\rr!£ av  does  not  occur  again  in  Jn.,  but 
the  use  here  of  the  perfect  tense  to  indicate  that  the  hope 
continues  in  the  present  and  is  not  merely  an  emotion  of  the 
past,  has  parallels  at  1  Cor.  15“,  2  Cor.  i“,  1  Tim.  41*  5“  617. 
The  aor.  jjArntm  occurs  only  twice  in  the  N.T.,  sc.  2  Cor.  8s, 
x  Pet.  i18,  which  is  remarkable,  as  in  the  LXX  the  perfect 
jJJUrxa  is  never  used,  but  always  the  aorist  (e.g.  Fs.  71  161  etc.). 
Again,  the  constr.  th.m£ay  «s  rtva  is  rare  in  the  LXX  (cf.  Ps. 
119114  14515,  Isa.  5ts),  where  the  prep.  «W  is  nearly  always 
used.  In  the  N.T.,  too,  we  generally  have  brt,  but  els  in  Acts 
267,  2  Cor.  i10,  1  Pet.  35.  Thus  the  only  exact  parallel  in  the 
Greek  Bible  to  the  phrase  in  this  verse  is  eis  &v  TjKnimptv  of 
2  Cor.  r 10 t  a  sound  Greek  construction.1 

1  Abbott  (Dial.  2442^443.  2473) 

Hebrew  influence,  and  says  that  we 
or  the  pres,  rather  than  the  perf.  at 
VOL.  I.— 17 


traces  the  Joharmine  perfect  to 
should  have  expected  the  aor. 
5**.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
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&v  Ipol"  rept  yip  Ipov  Accivo*  typrupcv.  47.  tl  Sjt  rots  Ixttvov 
ypa.ppja.fTKV  oi  TTUTTtitTt,  wtos  rots  Ijnois  fiypatnv  mareiorfrt; 

40.  (i  yip  ImsTciitT*  MuOirct  kt\.,  “  if  you  believed  Moses, 
you  would  believe  me,”  the  imperfect  tenses  indicating  a  con¬ 
tinuing  belief. 

irept  yip  ipou  *Ktiros  ?ypoi|>er,  “  for  it  was  of  me  that  he 
wrote  ”  (cf.  1241).  Deut.  i8w-  w  is  cited  as  Messianic  in  Acts 
3“  and  it  is  regarded  by  Cyprian  {Test.  i.  18)  as  the  passage  to 
which  reference  is  specially  made  here.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
O.T.  testimonia  to  be  claimed  by  Christians.  At  31*,  the 
brazen  serpent  is  mentioned  as  a  type  of  Christ;  and  at  8s* 
reference  is  made  to  Abraham’s  prevision  of  Christ’s  work. 
Cf.  Lk.  2417,  when  no  doubt  many  other  types  and  prophecies 
were  explained.  It  is  probable  that  Jesus  adduced  specific 
passages  in  support  of  His  statement  that  Moses  had  written 
of  Him,  but  we  cannot  tell  what  they  were.  Only  a  summary  of 
His  argument  is  before  us. 

47.  cl  Sc  toIs  Ixeirou  YpdppacTiv  kt\.,  “  but  if  you  do 
not  believe  his  writings,  how  will  you  believe  my  words  ?  ” 
There  is  a  double  contrast,  between  ixtivov  and  IpoU,  and 
between  ypdppamv  and  p-ppao-w.  The  argument,  If  you  do  not 
believe  Moses,  how  will  you  believe  Christ  ?  would  not  have 
appealed  to  a  Christian  of  any  age  ;  but  it  was  addressed  here 
to  Jews,  for  whom  the  authority  of  Moses  was  the  greatest  they 
knew  (cf.  Lk.  i6w),  and  in  such  a  context  was  weighty.  Here, 
again,  it  is  plain  that  Jn.  is  reproducing  with  fidelity  the  kind  of 
argument  which  Jesus  used  in  Jewish  controversy.  Upon  the 
contrast  between  ypdppara,  “  writings,”  and  py/iara,  “  say¬ 
ings,”  no  special  stress  is  laid,  although  these  ypdppara  were 
reckoned  as  Ecpi  yfmp.pa.ra  (2  Tim.  316)  and  as  entitled  there¬ 
fore  to  special  reverence.  If  Jesus  were  no  other  than  an 
ordinary  Rabbi,  it  would  be  obvious  that  his  authority  as  a 
teacher  would  be  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  sacred  writings, 
consecrated  by  a  long  tradition. 

The  py/iara  of  Jesus  are  mentioned  again  6®*-“  8“  i2*7-  “ 
14“  157  17"  (see  on  3®*  above). 

The  constr.  tl  .  .  .  oi,  as  an  undivided  phrase,  is  noted  by 
Abbott  (Dial.  2256)  as  occurring  again  in  Jn.  only  at  roST. 


Further  argument  with  the  Jewish  doctors  (VII.  15-24) 
VII.  18.  We  have  given  above  (see  Introd.,  p.  xix)  the 
reasons  for  taking  w.  15-24  of  c.  7  as  following  directly  on  5*1. 


perf.  is  right  here  and  the  aor.  would  he 
LXX  often.  See  also  Field,  in  loe. 


wrong  in  the 
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VII.  15.  iOavpn£ov  oSy  at  TovSatot  Xryorrcs  His  ovros  ypdp- 
para  ot8cr  pi)  ptpa 0i)kJk;  16.  dircxpidy  o5v  afiriMt  Tijirovs  teat 
cljrcv  'H  ipi)  Si&agij  ovk  c<mv  ipi]  iXXa  rov  tfipifranos  fir  17.  Idy 

Jesus  has  appealed  to  the  ypdppara  of  Moses  as  establishing 
His  claims,  and  had  probably  (see  on  s47)  quoted  specific 
passages,  commenting  on  them  as  He  went  along.  This 
amazed  the  Jewish  leaders,  who  had  thought  that  such  learning 
was  confined  to  those  trained  in  the  Rabbinical  schools,  and 
they  had  never  heard  of  Jesus  as  a  disciple  of  any  prominent 
Rabbi. 

MauWov  081-,  “  So  they  began  to  express  wonder  ; 
cf.  v.  46  and  Mk.  i2»,  Lk.  217  4’*. 

irOs  oStos  YpdppaTU  oKrr  p$|  ucpaOrjitiJs;  It  was  not  SO 
much  the  wisdom  of  His  words  that  astonished  them  as  His 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  writings,  which  probably  included 
the  Rabbinical  traditions  that  had  gathered  round  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  itself.  In  Isa.  29“ 
pi)  imtrrdpxvos  ypdppara  means  a  man  who  cannot  read, 
an  *  ‘  illiterate.”  For  dypdpparo^  in  Acts  4**,  see  Introd., 
p.  xxxvi.  But  in  the  present  passage,  pi)  ptpa6n)Kfk  seems  to 
mean  rather  “not  having  been  the  paOrrfs  of  a  recognised 
teacher.”  The  tradition  of  His  scribbling  upon  the  ground 
[8®]  shows  that  Jesus  was  not  illiterate  in  the  strict  sense;  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  this  would  have  been  suggested  by  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  who  had  engaged  in  controversy  with  Him. 

10.  ‘H  8i8ax*i  ouk  i<my  tpi\  ktX.  Here  only  does  Jesus 
call  His  message  8i8«xv,  a  “teaching”;  it  is  a  significant 
word,  as  He  is  now  dealing  with  the  professional  StW«aXot. 
That  His  teaching  is  not  His  own,  but  the  Father’s,  is  repeated 
often  (8s®  is*®  I41®-  **) ;  and  this  has  already  been  said  in  effect 
at  s88.  &&ix>7  occurs  again  in  Jn.  only  at  181®;  cf.  2  Jn>  10 . 

The  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  Jews’  objection  that  He  had 
never  learnt  from  a  recognised  Rabbi  is  remarkable.  He  does 
not  say  (which  might  seem  to  us  the  natural  answer)  that 
He  needed  no  Master.  Indeed,  Mk.  reports  that  it  was  a 
feature  of  His  teaching  to  the  multitudes  that  it  was  given 
“  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes  ”  (Mk.  iM),  i.e.  that  He 
appealed  in  His  popular  teaching  to  no  Rabbinical  precedents; 
and  the  Synoptic  discourses  sufficiently  illustrate  this.  But  in 
cc.  5  and  71®"®4  we  have  the  report  of  a  long-drawn-out  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  Rabbis,  and  it  is  conducted  throughout  (see  on 
5®1)  in  the  style  of  the  Jewish  schools.  If  Jesus  had  said,  in 
reply  to  their  implied  question  “  Whose  disciple  are  you  ?  ” 
that  He  was  no  man’s  disciple,  but  that  He  spoke  of  His  own 
authority,  they  would  at  once  have  told  Him  that  He  was  an 
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TVS  6t\g  TO  ${\7ifia  avrov  ttoUit,  yvmrtrai  rtpt  rip  SiSa^s,  vorepoT 
£*  tov  @«ov  iarriv  tj  tfia  irr  ipavrov  AoAm,  18.  6  arf>'  lavrou  XaXwv 
rrjv  8o(av  rrjv  t&tav  fijrcc'  o  Sf  Zffr&v  rfjv  Sofay  roC  rrlpipanos  avrov, 

impostor  and  adventurer.  But,  exactly  as  at  5”,  He  follows 
their  line  of  thought.  He  does  not  claim  to  be  self-taught , 
which  would  only  have  aroused  contemptuous  indignation; 
but  He  claims  that  His  teacher  was  the  Father  who  had  sent 
Him,  as  He  had  said  so  often  before  (cf.  especially  5“’“). 

17.  l&v  tis  OAj]  t4  OAtpia  autou  iroictr  ktX.,  “If  any  man 

set  his  will  is  expressive  of  deliberate  purpose)  to  do 

His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  etc.”  The  Synoptic 
form  of  this  saying  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  only  the  man  who 
does  God’s  will  who  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Mt.  7a).  That  right  conduct  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
accurate  belief  about  Divine  things,  and  conversely  that  the 
cause  of  unbelief  is  often  a  moral  cause,  are  propositions  which 
are  repeated  frequently  in  Jn.  They  are  specially  pressed  in 
this  controversy  with  the  Jewish  leaders.  Jesus  had  claimed 
that  He  sought,  not  His  own  will,  but  to  0eXi jpa.  tov  Trepif/avros 
ft-t  (5s0);  and  He  goes  on  to  suggest  that  it  is  just  because  this 
could  not  be  said  of  the  Rabbis  that  they  had  failed  to  accept 
His  Divine  mission.  It  is  their  moral  nature  that  is  at  fault 
(jss.  42)  Cf.  for  similar  teaching  8sl-  **• 47 1421;  it  is  all  summed 
up  in  the  tremendous  assertion,  “  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  my  voice  ”  (18®).  Cf.  Ps.  2514. 

mSrepor  i*.  tov  8«ou  i<mr  f|  iy<&  ktX.  The  classical  constr. 
Trorcpov  .  .  .  t)  .  .  .  occurs  only  here  in  the  N.T.  xorepov  is 
found  again  in  the  Greek  Bible  only  in  the  Book  of  Job  (cf., 
e.g.,  Job  71S). 

Ik  6tov  is  the  reading  of  nD,  but  BLTW©  have  Ik  tou  8«>5, 
which  is  the  regular  Johannine  form  (1  Jn.  41-  *■  *•  *■  *• T). 

That  Jesus  did  not  “  speak  from  Himself”  is  repeated  22** 
1410,  and  it  is  also  said  of  the  Spirit,  “  He  shall  not  speak  from 
Himself  ”  (i6ls).  Jesus,  again  and  again,  repudiates  the  idea 
that  He  does  or  says  anything  apart  from  the  Father  (cf.  s30 
7“ ;  and  see  829).  The  repeated  disclaimer  of  originality  for 
His.  teaching  is  foreign  to  modem  habits  of  thought.  But 
originality,  or  departure  from  precedent,  or  the  idea  that  there 
is  any  merit  in  being  self-taught,  were  all  equally  distasteful 
to  Jewish  scholasticism. 

18.  6  £$’  tauTofi  XctXuT  T?)r  8dfay  tV  ‘Slav  li]Tei  ktX.  He 
returns  to  what  He  has  said  at  541  (where  see  note),  and  He 
repeats  it  again  8“- M.  The  contrast  is  between  the  teacher  who 
represents  himself  as  the  fount  of  knowledge,  and  him  who 
speaks  as  a  herald  and  ambassador  of  a  superior  from  whom 
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YU.  18-80.]  THE  CROWD  SAY  HE  IS  MAD 

ovros  Ukrfirjs  coTiv  *al  hSucta  iv  airrtp  ovx  €<rrtv.  29.  ov  Mwvcip 
cSwcor  vp.lv  tot  vopov;  koi  oii&c'i s  if  vpuiv  iroiel  tot  vopov.  r i  pt 
fijT€tT«  &TroKT€ivau. ;  20.  awtKplSr)  0  <>xAos  Aatpovtov  igtis'  Tit  1 re 

he  has  what  he  has.  The  former  seeks  his  own  honour  (for 
Sdfo.  means  “  honour  ”  here,  see  on  r14);  the  latter  is  only 
concerned  to  proclaim  the  truth  that  he  has  received,  and  in 
proclaiming  it  he  seeks  to  bring  honour  to  him  from  whom  he 
received  it.  The  former,  therefore,  may  be  under  suspicion 
of  false  teaching;  but  the  latter  has  no  self-interest  to  further, 
ouTos  AXtiflijs  i<rriv.  There  is  no  dSuda,  “unrighteousness,” 
in  him,  such  as  is  several  times  contrasted  by  Paul  with 
“  truth  ”  (Rom.  2s,  1  Cor.  136,  2  Thess.  2la). 

For  the  emphatic  use  of  ouros,  cf.  6“. 

The  special  form  of  d&xia  with  which  Jesus  had  been 
charged  was  that  of  Sabbath-breaking  (s1®-  **),  and  He  now 
brings  the  discussion  back  to  this,  by  making  a  direct  attack 
on  His  Jewish  critics.  They  blamed  Him  for  a  technical 
breach  of  the  Sabbath,  but  it  was  their  own  practice  to  condone 
such  breaches  in  special  circumstances  (v.  23).  His  argument 
from  v.  19  to  v.  24  is  ad  hominem. 

Ps.  408  provides  a  parallel  for  the  sequence  of  thought, 
w.  17-19,  which  perhaps  is  fortuitous: 

tov  irorijirai  to  6i\r)pa  <rov,  6  Oto s  pov,  d/3ovAij(hjr, 

K«l  tot  vopov  trmj  lv  pcoy  rfjs  xapfiias  pov. 

In  Ps.  408  tot  vopov  crov  in  the  second  line  corresponds,  after 
the  fashion  of  Hebrew  poetry,  to  to  OeXiipd  crov  in  the  first  line. 
The  argument,  implied  but  not  explicitly  stated,  of  w.  17-19, 
is  that  if  a  man  does  not  will  to  do  God’s  will,  he  has  not  God’s 
law  in  his  heart,  and  does  not  keep  it. 

19.  ov  Muuotjs  «8w«t  (so  BD;  rLTTANW®  have  8«8wk«t) 
iplv  t4v  vdpov ;  Moses  gave  the  Law  in  all  its  bearings  for 
a  Jew  (see  on  i1®),  but  here  the  reference  is  specially  to  the 
Mosaic  law  of  the  Sabbath  (v.  23).  Jesus  turns  their  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  Moses  against  themselves,  as  at  5“ 

Kat  (koi  being  used  for  *<uto»,  as  at  s38- 40 ;  see  on  i10) 
ou&ds  H  ipuv  (cf.  16s  1713 :  Mk.  II1,  Lk.  1424  preferring  to 
omit  Ik  in  similar  constructions;  cf.  13“  2lls,  and  see  on  i40) 
■void  tot  vopov.  No  one,  He  urges,  keeps  the  Mosaic  law 
of  the  Sabbath  with  minute  scrupulosity  in  all  circumstances, 
and  He  goes  on  to  mention  an  admitted  exception  (y.  23). 

t l  fie  £r|T€LTt  diroKT«mi;  See  on  5“,  where  it  has  been 

recorded,  ijy tovt  avrov  0 i  ’lovSaioi  avoKrdvai. 

80.  dirtitplfiT)  4  oxAos  ktX.  The  crowd  had  been  listening 
with  eagerness  to  the  controversial  discussion  between  Jesus 
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ilTOKTUvai ;  21.  dirtKpl6r)  Trjtrows  Ktti  elvtv  avTOK  "Ev  ipyov 

Ivoiipra  koX  TravTcs  8avpd£cTt  22.  Sia  tovto.  MurOeriJs  St'Swxtv  iptv 

and  the  Rabbis  (oi  lovSnloi,  v.  15);  and  they  interrupt  now 
to  disclaim  the  idea  that  there  was  any  thought  of  killing 
Him.  This  i$  a  lifelike  touch.  It  was  not  the  “  people,”  but 
the  “  Jews,”  who  had  begun  the  plot;  the  people  knew  nothing 
of  it. 

Saiftiwov  ?xe«-  The_  same  thing  was  said  of  John  the 
Baptist,  as  an  explanation  of  his  asceticism  (Mt.  n1*);  and 
later  on,  Jn.  records  that  the  Jewish  leaders,  or  some  of  them, 
accused  Jesus  of  being  possessed  with  a  demon  (S48- 48  io30;  cf. 
Mk.  3s8).  But  here  it  is  the  people  who  say  “  Thou  hast  a 
demon,”  meaning  not  to  impute  moral  blame  but  mental 
infirmity.  It  is  a  well-known  sign  of  insanity  to  believe  that 
other  people  are  in  league  against  one.  “  Who  seeks  to  kill 
you  ?  ”  It  is  only  your  disordered  imagination  which  makes 
you  suspect  it  (cf.  Mk.  3“).  See  Introd.,  {>.  clxxvii. 

81.  Jesus  does  not  answer  the  insulting  suggestion  that 
He  is  out  of  His  mind.  He  goes  back  to  His  statement  that 
no  Jew  keeps  the  Sabbatical  law  after  a  fashion  which  admits 
of  no  exception. 

ir  ipyov  (irobjna  mu  irdrres  0aupt£J«T*.  This  has  generally 
been  interpreted  as  meaning,  “I  did  one  miracle,  and  you 
all  marvel.”  But  such  a  pronouncement  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  context.  Nothing  has  been  said  throughout  51"47  or 
716"24  to  indicate  that  the  observers,  whether  the  simple  folk  or 
the  Jewish  leaders,  had  seen  anything  extraordinary  in  the  cure 
of  the  impotent  man,  or  had  expressed  any  wonder.  Indeed, 
5S°  suggests  that  “  greater  works  ”  would  be  necessary,  if 
their  wonder  was  to  be  aroused.  Nor,  again,  would  an  appeal 
made  by  Jesus  at  this  point  to  the  miraculous  nature  of  what 
He  had  done  be  apposite  to  the  argument  which  He  is  develop¬ 
ing.  That  argument  has  to  do  with  one  point  only,  sc.  His 
alleged  breach  of  the  Sabbath;  and  it  would  be  no  answer  to 
the  charge  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  to  tell  His  critics  that  what 
He  had  done  had  been  miraculous,  and  to  remind  them  that 
they  had  been  astonished. 

We  have  seen  above  (5“)  that  Jn,  frequently  speaks  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  Jesus  as  His  ipyn ;  but  there  is  no  instance 
of  a  specific  miracle  being  referred  to  as  Ipyov  in  the  singular 
(as  tTi]fi€Lov  is  used,  4**),  unless  io32  be  regarded  as  an  excep¬ 
tion:  V0XA.0  Kaka  ipya  I8et£a  vp.tv  ,  .  ,  8ta  vaiov  avrSv  Ipyov 
A iffd£fri  /it;  Ipyov  in  the  sing,  occurs  again  in  Jn.  only  at  481 
174  (of  the  work  which  the  Father  prescribes  to  the  Son)  and 
at  6s9  (of  the  work  which  God  desires  of  man). 
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Furthermore,  stress  is  laid  here  on  the  singularity  of  the 
“  work  ”  that  has  been  “  done  ”  by  Jesus.  “  I  did  one  work.” 
But  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  argument  He  had  appealed 
to  the  “  works,”  in  the  plural,  which  bore  witness  to  His  claims 
(S38,  where  see  note).  There  would  be  no  point  in  now  singling 
out  one  ipyov  only,  as  having  excited  wonder  because  of  its 
extraordinary  character;  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  that 
one  were  singled  out,  of  which  it  is  not  recorded  that  it  caused 
any  astonishment. 

Accordingly  we  render  tv  ipyov  eiroiija-a,  “  I  did  one  work,” 
sc.  of  labour,  and  interpret  it  as  having  reference  to  the  matter 
originally  in  dispute,  sc.  that  He  had  broken  the  Sabbath.1 
The  law  was,  vis  os  voiTjOCk  Ipyov  tjj  T)pip<f  ry  i/3$6p.y,  0a.va.ri i>- 
Oqotrai  (Ex.  31“  35*).  Jesus  admits,  in  terms,  that  He  has 
broken  this  law  on  the  particular  occasion  to  which  His  critics 
refer,  tv  ipyov  imLpaa  ktA,,  “I  did  one  work,”  sc.  on  the 
Sabbath,  “  and  you  are  all  astonished,”  Su.vp6.itkv  indicating 
that  they  were  puzzled,  as  at  37  4s7.  Their  astonishment  was 
not  caused  by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  cure,  but  by 
the  circumstance  that  Jesus  had  ventured  to  cure  the  man  on 
a  Sabbath  day. 

We  take  flaupditTe  with  81A  toCto  which  follows:  “you  are 
all  astonished  by  this.”  Cf.  iffavpaoev  StA  ri/v  dmortav  airtov 
(Mk.  6*),  where  the  reason  of  astonishment  is  indicated  by  Sox 
with  the  acc.,  as  here.  81A  tovto  is  often  used  by  Jn.  in  relation 
to  what  follows  (see  on  51*);  while  the  more  common  usage, 
in  accordance  with  which  it  relates  to  what  has  gone  before,  is 
also  adopted  several  times  in  the  Gospel  (see  on  9s3),  although 
there  is  no  other  instance  in  Jn.  of  fiiot  tovto  coming  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence. 

The  tendency  of  the  versions  is  to  take  Sta  tovto  as  begin¬ 
ning  the  next  sentence:  “Therefore  Moses,  etc.”  But,  in 
that  case,  Sia  tovto  is  difficult  to  interpret,  and  involves  a  very 
elliptical  construction.  It  would  mean  “  For  this  very  cause, 
Moses  gave  you  the  ordinance  of  circumcision,  knowing  that 
it  would  conflict  with  the  strict  law  of  the  Sabbath;  sc. 
in  order  that  he  might  teach  you  that  the  Sabbatical  precepts 
admit  of  exceptions  and  are  not  always  to  be  enforced  literally.” 
This  would  give  a  tolerable  sense,  but  it  strains  the  force  of 
81A  tovto  too  far,  and  introduces  a  very  subtle  reason  (not 
suggested  elsewhere)  for  the  rule  that  circumcision  must  always 
be  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth.  It  is  simpler  to  take  irAn-es 
St  A  touto  as  one  sentence,  “  You  are  all  astonished  at 
this  act  of  mine.” 

1  Wendt  ( Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  p.  64  n.)  takes  this  view. 
Ct  ipydftrtat  in  5”  and  Lk  I3U. 
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TTjV  wpiTO/iyv, — oi^  on  Ik  toS  Morikxcajs  cnr'iv  aAA’  tic  rav  iraTtpwv, 

■ — -leal  tv  traftfidnp  rtpiTtpyere  avBponrov.  23.  ei  irtpirofiip'  kap- 
fidirti  avOpitnros  cr  rra.jifia.Tt2  tya  fit)  kv6fi  o  vop.01  McuOixtcjr,  ipol 
X<>A£r«  on  oAov  ivOptovov  iyi ij  cVocijcra  iv  aafifiarta ;  24.  pfj 

Kptvr.Tr  (car’  otj/iv,  dAAa  rt]V  Sucaiav  Kpttnv  Kpivan. 

N*  omits  81a  ToS  TO,  thus  cutting  the  knot  of  the  difficulty 
by  treating  the  words  as  a  later  gloss. 

22.  Mcuucrr]?  liflLK  TT| v  vepixopfji'-  TrrplTOtnj  does  not 

occur  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels;  but  we  have  irepiTtpvuv  (Lk. 
1"  2a).  The  ordinance  of  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day  after 
birth  is  re-enacted.  Lev.  12® 

oflx  8n  fie  tou  Muuofus  itniv  dXX’  (k  twv  ira-rfpw.  This  is 
an  evangelistic  comment  on  the  words  of  Jesus,  interpolated 
exactly  as  at  is®,  oi*  on  .  .  .  4AA’  (see  Introd.,  p.  xxxiv). 
The  covenant  of  circumcision  went  back  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
1710  2 14,  Acts  7*).  For  ™  vaxe' pw,  see  on  6“. 

koI  iv  era^i-ru  ktX.  B  om.  iv,  but  ins.  ttDLT®W  (cf.  51®). 

Even  if  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child  fell  on  a 
Sabbath,  the  act  of  circumcision  was  performed.  Lightfoot 
{Hot.  Hebr.  in  loc.)  cites  the  Rabbinical  rule :  ‘ 1  Rabbi  Akiba 
saith,  1  Work  that  may  be  done  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  must 
not  be  done  on  the  Sabbath,  but  circumcision  .  .  .  may  be 
done  on  the  Sabbath.’  ”  1 

Justin  uses  the  argument  of  the  text  in  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho  (§  27),  appealing  to  the  injunction  to  circumcise  on  the 
Sabbath. 

23.  ei  TrcpiTopjK  ktX.  “  If  a  man  receives  circumcision  on  a 
sabbath, .  in  order  that  the  law  of  Moses  {sc.  the  law  relat¬ 
ing  to  circumcision,  Lev.  12s)  may  not  be  broken,  are  you 
angry  with  me  because  on  a  Sabbath  I  made  the  whole  man 
healthy  ?  ”  '  A  somewhat  similar  idea  appears  in  the  Rabbinical, 
writings : '  ‘  Circumcision,  which  has  to  do  with  one  member  only, 
breaks  the  Sabbath ;  how  much  more  the  whole  body  of  a  man  ?  ” 1 
The  contrast  is  between  the  treatment  of  one  member,  and  of  the 
whole  body  (oAov  avdpayeov).  If  the  lesser  thing  is  permitted, 
why  not  the  greater  ?  The  argument  is  comparable  with  that  of 
Mt.  I2U,  Lk.  13“,  by  which  a  technical  breach  of  the  Sabbath 
is  defended,  but  is  unlike  that  of  517,  where  see  the  note. 

For  Anew,  of  “  breaking  ”  a  law,  see  on  5“ 

4  vipoi  Muuvlus  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  the  whole 
Jewish  law,  or  for  a  particular  enactment:  cf.  Lk.  2s1  24“, 
Acts  is®  (this  passage  referring  to  the  law  of  circumcision), 
1  Cor.  9®  etc.  AvW  is  used  at  51®  of  breaking  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  word  vynjs  goes  back  to  14 

1  Shabb.  fol.  130.  '  Joma,  l.  85,  quoted  by  Wetstein. 
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VII.  I.  Eat  /eexa  xaimx  rrtptnraTtt  o  Tijtxovs  cv  ry  raAiAata"  08 
yap  fjdtktv  hr  t!)  "lovSaif  ireptiraTttt',  art  ijrjTovv  airrov  oi  TauSaiot 

24.  upwcra  kot  S+ix,  “  do  not  judge  by  looks,”  i.e. 
superficially,  the  too  frequent  weakness  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  is  rebuked  again  ip  els  *<m-A  ripr  o-dpKa  lepeVexe  (815).  Cf. 
Isa,  11*  oi  Kara  rijv  8o£av  Kpwii,  and  2  Cor.  io?.  otjns  occurs 
again  in  the  N.T.  only  at  n44  and  Rev.  i1®,  and  then  in  the 
sense  of  "  face.” 

dAAa  Sixataf  xptW  xpiVaTt,  “  but  judge  righteous 
judgment,”  i.e.  be  fair.  The  expression  is  used  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  God,  Tob.  3*.  Cf.  also  Zech.  7®  Kplpa  Sixcuor  ttplvare. 
The  constr.  upunv  Kplvtiv  is  common  (Isa.  n4)  and  is  also 
classical  (Plato,  Rep.  360  E). 

KTA®  have  xptW  icpiWrt  (the  authoritative  aorist  im¬ 
perative  ;  see  on  26),  but  BDLTNW  give  tcptWc. 

This  is  the  last  word  of  the  controversy  which  arose  out 
of  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda,  sc.  51"47 
71*'®4;  and  naturally,  the  Jewish  leaders  were  indignant.  Cf.  71. 

Retreat  to  Galilee  ;  His  brethren  urge  Jesus  to  show  Himself 
at  Jerusalem  (VII.  1-9) 

TO,  1.  leal  ji€tA  ravra  irepicirdTci  ktX.  So  N“BC*LrA®, 
but  NC®DW  with  most  syrr.  latt.  om.  mu,  which  may  be  an 
editorial  addition.  N  has  mi  jrepieTrdree  ptr  avrCr  6  'Iy<r.  XT  A., 
and  the  rec.  also  goes  wrong  with  *ai  vcpi«rdxee  8  Ty<r.  per  it 
Tavra  ktA 

P«t&  raora  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  section  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  and  reasons  have  been  given  (Introd.,  p.  xix)  for  placing 
71"14  in  direct  sequence  to  ec.  5,  7*®'®*. 

After  the  severe  rebukes  which  Jesus  had  addressed  to  the 
Rabbis,  already  exasperated  by  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath  and 
His  lofty  claims  (sM),  it  was  natural  that  He  should  withdraw 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  for  a  while.  He  had 
gone  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  and  after  that  He  healed 
the  impotent  man  (5®).  Then  controversy  ensued,  and  in 
51®*47  7 16-24  we  have  a  summary  of  the  main  points  on  which 
stress  was  laid,  the  discussions  probably  extending  over  some 
days.  If  we  suppose  that  He  left  Jerusalem  about  the  month 
of  May,  there  is  time  for  a  ministry  of  four  or  five  months  in 
Galilee,  before  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  at  the  end  of  September.  Jn.  gives  no  details  of 
this  Galilaean  ministry,  but  there  is  room  in  these  months  for 
many  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as 
having  taken  place  in  Galilee  (see  on  v.  3). 
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a*OKT Am.  2.  V*  »  V  ioprf,  rS>v  'lovZatw  r,  rrerprapyCa. 

3.  tlrrov  oZv  vpos  ainbv  ol  airov  Merabi  tvrtvOtv  k<u 

The  narrative  of  the  events  in  Jerusalem  after  Jesus  went 
up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (v.  io)  is  full  of  movement  and 
of  local  colour.  Presumably  (see  on  51)  the  Twelve  attended 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  were  again  in  the  company  of 
Jesus  after  He  went  up.  , 

TrcpwirdT.1.  This  is  the  natural  word  for  the  itinerant 
ministry  of  a  Rabbi  accompanied  by  His  disciples;  cf.  6 
11“.  (For  the  larger  meaning  of  mpimrciv,  see  on  8  .) 
Jesus  was  “  walking  in  Galilee,”  because  the  Jews,  as  has  just 
been  said  (7U),  were  seeking  His  life. 

For  the  phrase  i^TOur  outov  ol  MouSaloi  AiroKTt^ai,  see  on  5  . 

S.  V  Sc  fyyiSs  i  loprij  ktX.  This  was  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles  of  the  year  28  a.d.  See  ons1.  .  .  „ 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (a-xijvoiryym)  was  originally  a 
Feast  of  Ingathering  or  a  Harvest  Festival,  and  was  not  at 
first  held  on  a  fixed  date,  but  “  at  the  year’s  end  (Ex.  34“). 
ari-nrHmg  to  the  time  when  the  harvest  was  gathered.  The 
Deuteronomic  Code  calls  it  “  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Deut.  i6le),  and  prescribes  that  it  is  to  be  kept  for  seven 
days.  The  reason  for  its  name  assigned  in  the  Priest  s  Code 
is  that  “  I  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths  when 
I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ”  (Lev.  23“).  In 
the  same  Code  the  annual  date  is  fixed ;  it  was  to  begin  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Tishri),  going  on  for  seven 
days  (Lev.  23“).  That  is,  it  was  held  at  the  end  of  September 
or  the  beginning  of  October.  In  Num.  29®  an  eighth  day  of 
observance  appears,  on  which  was  to  be  “  a  solemn  assembly, 
and  we  find  this  eighth  day  observed  in  post-exilic  times 
(Neh.  8“,  2  Macc.  io®).  Josephus,  who  mentions  the  eighth 
day  (Anti.  in.  x.  4),  calls  this  feast  .opri,  cr$o8pa  mpo 
'EftxuW  dvKtfrdrij  « al  iwyiorij  (Ant/,  vni.  iv.  i),  thus  marking 
its  important  place  in  Jewish  life,  it  being,  pre-eminently, 
the  Feast  of  the  Jews.  For  the  ritual  observed,  see  on  7s7 
and  81*.  ,  ia 

For  the  phrase  fj  ioprf]  iw  ’louSauuv,  see  on  21®. 

8.  For  the  “  brethren  of  Jesus,”  see  on  21®.  They  were 
older  than  He  was,  and  this  may  explain  their  venturing  to 
offer  Him  advice  as  to  His  conduct.  The  discussion  between 
them  and  Him,  which  is  reported  vv.  3-8,  could  only  have  been 
known  to  one  who  was  in  intimate  relations  with  the  family; 
and  there  could  be  no  motive  for  setting  it  down  in  narrative, 
if  it  had  not  actually  taken  place.  . 

j*ETdpT|ei  irrcCflcc,  “depart  hence”:  pcrafiatvtiv  is  used 


m  8.] 


RETU] 


TO  JUDvEA  SUGGESTEI 


tnrayc  els  rrpr  ’lovSaUv,  Tva  (cal  ot  fm& ijrat  rrov  Ottopyrrownv  ra  ipya 
rrov  S  voters’  4.  ©iScts  yap  rt  tr  Kpvjrrrv  void  (tat  tp(T ct  auTOS  iv 

13*  of  departing  from  this  world,  and  metaphorically  5“, 
ijn.31*. 

ical  thraye  (a  favourite  word  with  Jn. ;  see  on  v.  33)  els 
t4|c  ’louSatav,  lea  sal  ol  pa^Tai  <rou  fleup^troutra’  ra  ?pyct  oou  4 
iroieiv.  The  advice  seems  to  have  been  ironical,  for  they  go 
on  to  express  doubts  about  His  alleged  “  works,”  saying 
ct  Taira  trows,  11  if  you  do  such  things.”  The  suggestion 
is  that  the  rumour  of  these  ipya  was  confined  to  Galilee,  and 
that  if  He  were  to  establish  His  reputation  in  Judsea,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  His  disciples  there  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  He  could  do. 

We  have  already  heard  of  many  disciples  in  Judsea  (2“ 
41);  indeed,  it  was  because  their  number  excited  the  j’ealousy 
of  the  Pharisees  that  He  had  left  Judaea  on  a  former  occasion 
(4®).  But  there  was  little  of  miracle  there  on  His  last  visit; 
the  cure  of  the  impotent  man  is  not  described  as  a  “  sign,”  and 
it  had  attracted  attention  rather  because  it  had  been  wrought 
on  a  Sabbath  day,  than  because  of  its  marvellousness  (5, 
and  cf.  7*1,  where  see  note).  The  “  works  ”  to  which  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  make  reference  here  are  those  of  Galilee, 
perhaps  the  Miracle  of  Cana  (a11-)  or  the  Healing  of  the  Noble¬ 
man’s  Son  and  other  sick  folk  (4®**'  6*),  or  the  Feeding  of  the 
Five  Thousand  (6H-),  or  more  probably  healings  wrought 
between  His  departure  from  Jerusalem  and  His  going  up 
again  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (w.  i,  14),  i.e.  during  the 
summer  of  the  year  28.  Nothing  is  told  about  them  by  Jn., 
but  the  words  ™  ipya  rrov  4  vo tele,  “  the  works  which  you 
are  doing'1  suggest  that  the  reference  is  not  to  anything  that 
He  had  done  months  before  the  date  of  the  conversation,  but 
to  quite  recent  events.  And,  as  has  been  suggested  on  v.  1, 
some  of  the  Galilaean  miracles  recorded  by  the  Synoptists  may 
be  placed  at  this  period  in  the  ministry  as  narrated  by  Jn. 

The  allusion  to  the  paS^rai  here  cannot  be  to  the  Twelve, 
for  they  had  been  witnesses  of  many  of  the  wonderful  things 
that  Jesus  had  done,  and  were  already  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  His  claims.  Nor  can  the  allusion  be  to  the  Galilean  disciples 
who  were  disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of  His  teaching  and  left 
Him  on  a  former  occasion  (6®*),  for  they  would  not  be  in  the 
way  of  seeing  miracles  wrought  at  Jerusalem,  whither  His 
brethren  advised  Him  to  transfer  His  activities.  We  conclude, 
then,  that  the  paS-prai  whom  His  brethren  suggested  He  should 
confirm  in  their  allegiance  by  displays  of  His  power,  were  those 
in  Judsea  and  at  Jerusalem.  If,  indeed,  He  was  to  succeed 
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ttappijo-i'p  Am.  ci  ratrro  Trouts,  (paviptoaov  trcavrav  r^  map iw. 

5.  ovfil  yap  oi  aScX^oi  airov  kriortvov  ck  airrov.  6.  Aty«  ovk 

in  the  Mission  for  which  He  claimed  the  highest  sanctions, 
He  must  convince  Jerusalem.  And  His  brethren  were  right 
in  the  view  they  took  of  this.  They  did  not  accept  His  claims, 
as  yet  at  any  rate  (v.  5),  but  they  understood  clearly  that  it  was 
at  the  Holy  City  that  they  must  either  be  proved  or  disproved. 

flfuprWoiKTLv.  So  ncB*DLNW,  although  Ira  with  the  future 
indie,  is  rare  in  Jn.  (cf.  17*).  tt*  has  $tu>pov<stv,  and  TA®  read 
9*<T>pr)<r<t><nr. 

B  places  <rov  before  to  ipya,  but  om.  K  *D. 

4.  The  principle  laid  darvra  by  the  brethren  of  Jesus  is 
sound,  sc.  that  no  one  who  seeks  public  recognition  can  afford  to 
keep  his  deeds  a  secret.  oflStls  yip  ti  in  rpuirru  iroiti  uni  torti 
nfirJs  ir  impPT,< n*  «W,  “  No  one  does  anything  in  secret,  and 
(at  the  same  time)  himself  seeks  to  be  in  the  public  eye.  ’ 

Koi  is  used  like  koitoi  (see  on  ile). 

For  ttfiris  BD*W  have  ahro,  through  misunderstandmg. 
vapmjala  (from  jt£v  pypa)  expresses  primarily  a  complete  open¬ 
ness  and  freedom  of  speech  (cf.  Mk.  8s*,  the  only  place  where 
the  word  occurs  in  the  Synoptics),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  a 
favourite  word  with  Jn.;  cf.  718-  **  10”  i6K- 28  1820  (where 
€V  Kpinrrw  and  iv  vappjjo-i?  are  again  contrasted).  It  is  thus, 
according  to  Prov.  i20,  that  Wisdom  speaks:  iv  vXartia « 
Trappyo-tar  ay«.  The  word  then  comes  to  connote  intrepidity 
or  courage ;  and  it  is  used  in  1  Jn.  2“  3s1  417  514  of  boldness 
in  man’s  attitude  to  God  (cf.  Job  271®). 

In  this  passage  4*  wappnvlf  «W  signifies  “  to  be  boldly 
in  public  view,”  as  in  11**,  where  we  have  oiicm  napp^o-ip 
Trrpiord™  ir  rocs  TovfiaiW;  cf.  Wisd.  51,  Col.  2W.  What  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  suggest  is  that  to  hide  Himself  in  Galilee  is 
incompatible  with  the  claim  for  public  recognition,  as  One  sent 
by  God,  which  He  makes  for  Himself. 

«i  touth  irouis,  “  */you  do  these  things,"  sc.  the  wonderful 
works  with  which  rumour  associated  His  name.  The  brethren 
do  not  express  definite  unbelief,  but  they  are  sceptical. 

^avipomr  atauTb,  r«  “  show  thyself  to  the  world,” 

i.e.  to  the  great  public  at  Jerusalem  (cf.  v.  7),  where  multitudes 
would  be  gathered  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  wider 
meaning  of  Kwxpm  (see  on  1*)  cannot  be  intended,  as  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus.  For  <f>arcP6a>,  see  on  1“ ; 
and  cf.  i4i2. 

6.  oSS*  yip  ol  dSeX+oi  oiroS  lirioTtuov  (DLW  have  irricnrvaav, 
which  is  plainly  wrong)  «ig  auT<4k.  The  form  of  the  sentence 
suggests  that  it  is  remarkable  that  His  own  kinsfolk  did  not 
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avrols  o  Ty<rous  *0  xaipos  o  ip 10s  ov7r<u  irapftrriv,  6  fit  tcaipas  a 
ipmpos  iravTOTi  ioriv  baipos.  7.  ofi  fiv'varai  4  Korrpos  p urttv  ipas, 
ipk  fit  piati,  on  cyS)  paprupH  wept  airoC  on  to  Ipya  airov  ir ovrjpa 

believe  in  Jesus,  the  imperfect  tense  indicating  their  general 
attitude.  For  the  constr.  mtmvuv  tis  airov,  see  on  ila.  It  is 
a  favourite  constr.  in  Jn.,  and  it  implies  a  belief  in  Jesus,  as 
distinct  from  mere  belief  in  His  doctrine.  It  is  used  thus 
throughout  this  chapter  (w.  31,  38,  39,  48;  and  cf.  8“),  and  its 
use  at  this  point  means  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus  did  not 
believe  in  Him  as  Messiah.  Their  incredulity,  as  reported  by 
Jn.,  is  in  accordance  with  the  Synoptic  narratives  (cf.  Mk.  321, 
Mt.  12“  I3h). 

e.  Xfyei  0U».  So  tt'BLNri®,  but  om.  ovv  «*DW  and  syrr. 
For  ovv  in  Jn.,  see  on  r22. 

&  noipfis  4  4pis  o3ttw  irrfpcimk,  “  my  time  is  not  yet  come.” 
Kaipas  is  a  word  which  Jn.  uses  only  in  this  passage;  it  stands 
for  the  moment  of  opportunity,  the  fitting  occasion,  rather  than 
for  the  “  predestined  hour  ”  (mpa),  on  which  the  Fourth  Gospel 
dwells  with  such  insistence  (see  on  2*).  The  fitting  time  had 
not  yet  come,  Jesus  says  in  reply  to  the  suggestion,  “  reveal 
Thyself  to  the  world  ”  (v.  4);  and  by  this  is  meant  not  the 
hour  of  His  Passion,  but  rather  the  best  time  for  that  public 
manifestation  of  Himself  as  Messiah,  which  He  would  make 
when  He  went  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (v.  8).  Such 
public  declaration  was  made,  when  He  did  go  up:  cf.  w.  29, 
33,  812-  28  etc. 

4  84  iuup4s  4  4|«?T€pos  irAvrori  i<mr  Iroigos.  Their  case  was 
different  from  His.  It  did  not  matter  when  they  went  up  to 
the  feast;  it  was  one  of  strict  obligation,  but  the  exact  day  on 
which  they  would  present  themselves  in  Jerusalem  was  of  no 
consequence,  provided  that  they  attended.  Any  day  would  be 
a  fitting  day  (umpos)  for  them  to  arrive,  for  they  would  not  be 
received  with  hostility,  but  rather  with  indifference. 

7.  oO  SiItotoi  4  niirpos  0jids,  “  the  world  (see  on  v.  4) 
cannot  hate  you’'  ipas  being  emphatic.  We  have  adopted 
(see  on  a12)  the  ancient  belief  that  “  the  Lord’s  brethren  ”  were 
children  of  Joseph  by  his  first  wife,  and  were  not  numbered 
among  the  Twelve.  The  language  of  this  verse  shows,  at 
any  rate,  that  Jn.  did  not  regard  them  as  members  of  that 
select  company,  for  it  assumes  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  Jews  who  were 
hostile  to  Jesus,  as  His  accredited  followers  would  certainly  be 
(cf.  1518). 

tyi  84  pure!.  Cf.  is18,  **•  24.  The  Koa-pos  which  “  hates  ” 
Jesus  is  that  world  which  Jn.  describes  as  lying  in  wickedness, 


COT1V.  8.  i/uUavdpijT(  tis  rijv  topnjy-  iyut  obtm  ava/3atvu>  cis  Tr/v 
iopTr/v  ravnjv,  Sri  6  Ipas  icatpos  omroi  wtvKypwrai.  9.  tolvtol  Si 
tijruv  avros  Zpitvtv  iy  rfi  TaXiAaip. 

IO-  p*  Si  dv^ijo'av  oj  dSfAdoi  ourow  c Is  rijv  iopnqv,  Tore  «al 
avros  oil  tftav€pu>s  dXAa  us  hr  Kpmrrm.  ij.  ol  ow  ’IouSaioi 

1  J®»  S"  (see  on  i9).  But  here  the  reference  is  only  to  the 
hostile  Jews,  as  appears  from  the  words  which  follow. 

8t<.  iyb,  (laprupi  irept  o4tou  Srt  Ti  cpYa  airoij  ire«,p«i  ioriv. 

He  had  denounced  the  Jews  recently,  and  had  said  that  their 
unbelief  was  due  to  moral  causes  (s4*-**),  wherefore  they 
Him.  Such  denunciation  was  a  form  of  His  “witness”  to 
the  truth  (cf.  18s7).  See  on  31*,  where  the  phrase  i/v  airrtbv 
irovrjpb.  rd  ipya  has  already  appeared. 

8.  Opt  Is  dxdpi)™  (the  regular  word  for  going  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem;  see  on  z“)  «is  t>j*  Jopnjv.  R*rA  add  radr^  here,  but 
om.  NMBDLTNW®.  b/itis  is  emphatic,  “  Go  ye  up  to  the 
feast.” 

ivi  OOTTM  dxopaixu  els  t5)x  ioprijx  Taurqy,  “  J  (on  the  other 
hand)  am  not  yet  going  up  to  this  feast.” 

oSirw  is  read  by  BLTNWTA®,  but  kD  Syr.  cur.  have  owe.  If 
obma  be  read,  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying  that  He  is  not  going 
up  immediately,  as  His  brethren  would  have  Him  do.  If  we 
read  ofi*.  His  words  would  seem  to  convey  to  His  hearers  that 
He  was  not  going  up  at  all  to  this  particular  feast;  and  in  that 
case  He  altered  His  plans  afterwards  (v.  10). 

3ti  4  4p4s  xaip&s  (this  is  the  true  reading  here,  as  against 
O  Kaiphq  4  ip  os,  which  the  rec.  text  reads,  from  v.  6  above) 
o5*»  ireirV^puTai,  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  reason  given  in 
v.  6,  with  slight  verbal  changes,  the  stronger  word  7r«rX^p«mu 
being  substituted  for  iroptoriv.  The  fitting  moment  had  not 
yet  arrived  for  His  public  proclamation  of  His  Messiahship. 
The  repetition  of  the  same  thought  in  slightly  different  words 
is  a  feature  of  Jn.’s  style.  See  on  313. 

B.  Tairro  hi  fiirux  ovt4s  ktX.  So  kD*LNW,  while 

BTTA®  have  ovrocs.  But  the  emphatic  airik  is  thoroughly 
Johannine.  J 


Jesus  goes  up  secretly  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(vo.  10-13) 

10.  As  hi  ivifiiftrav  ktX.,  “  when  His  brethren  had  gone  up 
to  the  feast,”  the  aor.  being  used  like  a  pluperfect  (cf.  a* 
and  4“). 

t4t«  «U  a4x4s  This  was  His  farewell  to  Galilee,  as 

the  scene  of  His  public  ministry. 


m  10-18.]  HE  GOES  UP  SECRETLY  TO  THE  FEAST  27 1 


ifrjrow  dvrov  iv  rjj  ioprrrj  Kal  iXeyov  XIoU  ctrriv  eVelvos ;  12.  km 

yoyyvtrpbs  irtpt  ctvrol  r/v  roXvs  iv  rots  o^Xois'  ol  piv  iXtyov  on 
'A-ya0os«mV  aAAoi  Si  iXeyov  On,  dAAa  jrAavarov  O)(kov.  13.  oiSth 
parrot  vappy]<ri(x  IkaXct  rrepi  avrov  81 a  rov  <f>6/3ov  rSar  TouSaiW. 


oS  Aoxepiis  AXAA  As  iv  KfjinrrA,  “  not  openly  ”  (»'.«.  not  with 
the  usual  caravan  of  pilgrims),  “but,  as  it  were,  in  secret,”  or 
privately.  As  is  omitted  by  nD,  but  ins.  BLTNW.  There 
was  nothing  secret  about  His  movements  or  His  teaching 
when  He  reached  Jerusalem  (7s*- 18 ;  and  cf.  1820),  but  He  did  not 
go  up  publicly  with  the  other  pilgrims  from  Galilee.  We  find 
mention  of  disciples  with  Him  at  9s,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
these  were  the  Twelve  (see  note  in  loc.). 

11.  ol  oSv  'louSaloi  iMrow  a-tniv  ktX.,  “  So  the  Jews  (i.e.  the 
hostile  leaders;  see  on  i1*)  were  looking  for  Him  at  the  feast  ”  ; 
ovv  perhaps  being  not  merely  conjunctival,  but  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fact  that  Jesus,  having  gone  up  to  Jerusalem 
privately,  was  not  in  public  view. 

ttou  bnw  Acclxos;  “Where  is  He?”  So  at  9“  4k«vo?, 

ille,  does  not  carry  with  it  any  suggestion  of  rudeness  or  hatred, 
as  Chrysostom  supposed.  It  occurs  very  often  in  Jn.  (see 
on  i8). 

lfl.  Kal  yoyyiKjfj.Xs  v«pl  avTOU  iroXis  ix  rots  oxXois.  The 
order  of  the  words  is  uncertain,  but  the  variants  are  of  no 
consequence.  For  yayyaapos,  the  murmuring  of  a  crowd, 
not  necessarily  hostile,  see  on  681,  and  cf.  v.  32.  The  plural 
ol  fyAoi.  occurs  only  here  in  Jn.  The  reference  is  to  the 
different  groups  of  people  that  were  gathered  in  the  city,  the 
Galilaean  visitors  among  them.  «D  have  o-  ry  Sx^y,  but  the 
plural  is  probably  right. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  gossip  of  the  crowds 
was  partly  favourable,  partly  hostile.  Some  said  4.ya04$  i<mx 
(cf.  w.  40,  43).  This  was  an  adjective  of  which  He  had 
deprecated  the  application  to  Himself,  as  really  saying  too 
little  (Mk.  1018).  Others  said  irXctxa  tox  oy\ov,  “  He  leads  the 
people  astray,”  probably  with  allusion  to  His  healing  on  the 
Sabbath  day  at  the  previous  Passover  season,  and  His  claim 
to  Divine  prerogatives  (518);  cf.  v.  47. 

For  t8x  oxXok,  the  Leicester  cursive  69  has  rots  fyAow, 
an  eccentric  reading  which  would  hardly  call  for  notice  were 
it  not  that  the  Vulgate,  in  common  with  the  O.L.  ef,  has  turbos. 
This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Jerome  has  been  supposed 
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14.  'HSij  Sc  rijs  copras  pwooiknjs  Avt/Sij  ’IyooCv  cis  to  tepov  rot 
(StSaiTKcv.  25.  *EXcyov  oJt  tivcs  ck  rSv  'Icpoo-oXvftciTuv  Oi^  o?ro5 

in  both  cases,  as  here,  the  reference  being  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authorities  who  terrorised  the  people;  cf,  9**,  1242.  The 
common  people  were  afraid  to  express  any  opinion  in  favour 
of  Jesus,  recollecting  that,  on  His  last  visit,  “  the  Jews  ”  had 
been  anxious  to  put  Him  to  death  (5“). 

Jesus  teaches  in  the  Temple:  He  attracts  the  people ,  but  the 
Sanhedrim  seek  His  arrest  (vv.  14,  *5-36) 

14.  flSij  Sc  rf}s  top-rijs  peaoucr>|?  ktX.,  ‘ 1  When  the  feast 
was  half  over.”  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  lasted  for  eight 
days  (see  on  v.  2),  so  that  this  note  of  time  (see  Introd.,  p.  di,  for 
Jn.’s  liking  for  such  notes)  means  that  it  was  about  the  fourth 
day  of  the  feast  that  Jesus  presented  Himself  publicly  in  the 
Temple.  The  verb  p.€trow  is  not  found  again  in  the  N.T.,  but 
it  occurs  in  the  LXX;  cf.  pteaWorjs  rijs  vvktos  (Ex.  12*®, 
Judith  ra5). 

iW|3t|  ’Itjo-oSs  els  t4  itpAe.  The  Temple  was  on  a  hill,  so 
that  hv0p  is  the  appropriate  word  (cf.  Lk.  1810).  The  art. 
0  is  omitted  before  ’Itjo-oCs  here  by  nBLT,  appearing  in 
DNWTA©  (but  see  on  i“). 

Kol  ISlScurKCK,  “  and  began  to  teach”;  cf.  v.  28,  8*°,  18s0, 
This  is  the  first  notice  of  the  public  teaching  of  Jesus  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  as  distinct  from  the  answers  to  objectors  recorded  in  c.  5. 

86.  The  section  introduced  by  v.  14,  and  then  including 
w.  23-36,  has  no  reference  to  the  Sabbatical  controversy.1  The 
discussion  about  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath  by  Jesus,  begun 
in  c.  5,  and  ending  with  7“-®*,  is  not  continued  on  this  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  which  took  place  some  months  after  the  former  one 
(see  on  71).  About  the  fourth  day  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (71*)  Jesus  began  to  teach  publicly  in  the 
Temple,  and  His  teaching  attracted  the  attention  of  the  citizens, 
who  began  to  ask  themselves  if  He  might  not  be  the  Messiah 
after  all,  although  the  Jewish  leaders  were  seeking  to  arrest 
and  silence  Him  (7“'S7).  At  this  point,  Jesus  declares  openly 
that  His  mission  is  from  God,  and  that  in  a  short  time  He  will 
return  to  Him  (7“'^.  His  strange  language  about  Himself 
disconcerts  the  Pharisees,  who  say  scornful  words  (7“- w),  but 
they  do  not  arrest  Him  on  this  occasion. 

Some  of  the  Jews  were  impressed  by  the  public  teaching 
now  begun  (v.  14).  tltcs  U  ™  'lipoooXupcLTur,  sc.  the 
the  tSjct  lntr°d''  P‘  311(1  oa  v-  1  above,  for  the  dislocation  of 
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itrrLV  av  (yroCtrtv  AirOKTelvat ;  26.  sal  'Be  napptjaiif  XaXct,  kol  ovSev 
aur$  Xcyovorv.  p.)}  ttotc  AXijflois  tyvaxrav  o!  apyoms  on  oMs  iortv 
o  Xpurros;  27.  AXAn  tovtov  o'Ba/iev  ttoScv  hrrtv'  o  8c  Xpioros  orav 

inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  as  distinct  from  the  multitudes  of 
country  folk  who  had  come  up  for  the  feast.  The  term 
‘IepoooXupicIrai  is  found  in  N.T.  only  here  and  Mk.  Is  (cf. 
4  Macc.  4“  185). 

The  Vulgate  has  ex  Hierosolymis  here  instead  of  ex 
Hierosolymitanis,  which  the  Oxford  editors  suggest  may 
be  due  to  the  use  by  Jerome  of  some  Greek  text  now  lost. 
But  Hierosolymitanis  appears  in  dfq  as  Hierosolymitis, 
from  which  the  transition  is  easy  to  Hierosolymis. 

These  shrewd  townsmen  were  surprised  that  their  religious 
leaders  were  seeking  lie  death  of  One  who  spoke  with  such 
power,  with  8>>  lijrouiriv  dTroKTeiKcu,  cf.  V.  Z. 

86.  Kdi  18e.  For  18c,  see  on  1“ 

irapp«]<7uj.  For  this  word  see  on  v.  4,  and  for  irappr|<u<j 
XaXct,  the  openness  with  which  Jesus  taught,  see  on  18“  The 
citizens  were  surprised  that  He  had  been  allowed  to  teach 
without  interference  from  the  rulers,  koI  oABck  ootA  Myoi*™-. 

pj  ttotc  is  not  used  elsewhere  by  Jn.  Cf.  its  similar  use 
in  Lk.  3“,  where  the  people  are  wondering  about  John  the 
Baptist,  puj  ttotc  ctoros  ety  0  Xpur TOS.  So  here:  “  Can  it  be  that 
the  rulers  in  truth  know  that  this  is  the  Christ  ?  ”  oi  Spx°rrc5 
describes  generally  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  (for  the 
constitution  of  which,  see  below  on  v.  32).  Cf.  v.  48,  31,  12**; 
and  see  Lk.  2318,  35  24®. 

The  rec.  ins.  aXrjdw  before  &  Xpioros,  but  om.  nBDLNW®. 

87.  However,  the  Jews  dismiss  as  untenable  the  thought 
which  had  passed  through  their  minds  that  Jesus  might  be 
the  Messiah  (cf.  4*®),  and  that  their  **  rulers  ”  knew  it.  dXXA 
.  .  .,  Nay,  but  .  .  . 

toStok  otSopcT  irbfcv  ftrrw,  “  this  man,  we  know  whence 
he  is.”  Cf.  6M,  where  “  the  Jews  ”  said  that  they  knew  the 
family  of  Jesus.  There  was  no  mystery  about  Him  now,  as 
they  thought.  Many  people  knew  His  home  at  Nazareth 
(Mt.  1 3“).  Presumably  His  disciples  were  with  Him  hence¬ 
forward.  (  ,  _ 

A  Xp lotos  Aral'  ?pxr|Tai,  oAScis  ylvlSokcl  sroSev  Iotiy.  The 
birthplace  of  Messiah  was  held  to  be  known,  sc.  Bethlehem 
(see  on  v.  42),  but  all  else  as  to  the  time  or  the  manner 
of  His  Advent  was  believed  to  be  hidden.  Westcott  quotes  a 
Rabbinical  saying,  “Three  things  come  wholly  unexpected— 
Messiah,  a  godsend,  and  a  scorpion  ”  ( Sanhedr .  97 a).  The 
phrase  “  will  be  revealed”  used  of  His  appearance,  2  Esd. 
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Ipyifrat,  oiStls  ytv&pKti  irotfcv  tarty.  28.  ixpaitv  tsvv  Ik  tiu  itptp 
StSdtrKtav  6  *Iij<jw5  <«u  \tytoy  K dpi  olSart  nai  o?£ar<  noOtv  tipi •  xal 
dir  Ipavrov  ovk  iXyXvda,  aXX’  tarty  AXy0iKas  o  iripty as  pt,  ay  iptls 

7*®  13",  and  in  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  xxix.  3,  suggests  (as 
Charles  has  pointed  out)  an  emergence  from  concealment;  and 
with  this  agrees  the  Jewish  doctrine  described  in  Justin,  Tryph. 
no,  “  They  say  that  He  has  not  yet  come  .  .  .  and  that  even 
if  He  has  come,  it  is  not  known  who  He  is  (pi  ytywa-Ktrtu  3s 
cotik),  but  that  when  He  has  become  manifest  and  glorious 
then  it  shall  be  known  who  He  is.”  At  an  earlier  point  (Tryph.  8) 
the  Jewish  interlocutor  says  of  the  Christ,  “  If  He  be  born 
and  is  anywhere,  He  is  unknown,  and  does  not  even  know 
Himself  (dyvaaros  tart  k al  oiSi  auros  ttiu  iavrby  ivttrrarai), 
nor  has  He  any  power  until  Elijah  having  come  anoints  Him 
and  makes  Him  manifest  to  all.”  These  passages  show  that 
the  evangelist  accurately  reports  here  the  Jewish  doctrine  as 
to  the  mysterious  emergence  of  Messiah  from  obscurity. 

ipxpra.1.  So  BDLTW;  KA*N®  have  tpxtrat.  orav  with 
the  pres.  subj.  is  rare  in  Jn.  (cf.  8“  1611),  although  not  un¬ 
common  elsewhere  (e.g.  Mk.  12“  13*,  Lk.  ii*-  “). 

38.  lnpafcK.  Kpa^ttv  is  used  only  once  in  the  Synoptists 
of  Christ’s  utterances,  viz.  Mt.  27“  where  it  is  applied  to  the 
cry  from  the  Cross.  Jn.  does  not  so  apply  it,  but  it  is  used  by 
him  three  times  to  describe  public  and  solemn  announcements 
of  doctrine  by  Jesus  (7s7 1244;  cf.  also  iu,  where  it  is  used  of  the 
Baptist’s  proclamation) .  Cf.  «povyn<r*v,  ii4®. 

fnpofer  oSk  iv  rfl  Up&  SiSAvkmk  .  .  .,  “  So  then  (ouv,  in 
reply  to  the  scepticism  displayed  by  His  audience)  Jesus  cried 
aloud,  as  He  was  teaching  in  the  temple  ”  (cf.  v.  14).  There 
was  nothing  secret  about  this  teaching  (cf.  i8ao  and  Mt.  26“). 

Kd|ii  olSare  Kai  alSarc  ttoSev  cipt.  This  is  not  ironical 
or  interrogative,  but  affirmative.  It  was  true  that  they  knew 
Him  and  His  family  (v.  27),  but  there  was  more  to  know. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  with  814,  where  see  note. 

Kal  Air’  Ipou-roS  ouk  IXijXuSa,  “  and  yet  I  have  not  come  of 
myself.”  km  is  used  for  mutoi  as  it  is  in  v.  30  below,  in 
accordance  with  an  idiom  frequent  in  Jn.  (see  on  i10).  The 
phrase  iv  ipavr oS  ovk  iX-qXv&a,  is  repeated  84*  (where  see 
note).  Cf.  s30  8“  12“  1410. 

AXX'  Ztmr  AXrjStvis  A  vlp+os  pt,  “  but  He  that  sent  me 
is  genuine"  (see  on  i®  for  AXr)dtv6s  as  distinct  from  aXTjthj s). 
The  mission  of  Jesus  was  a  genuine  mission;  He  did  not  come 
to  earth  of  Himself,  but  was  sent  by  the  Father  (see  on  317). 
The  Father  was  genuinely  His  Sender. 

6k  Sjmis  o(jk  o!8ot«.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
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ovk  ouSote*  2g,  ryu  otSa  airrov,  Sr t  Trap'  avrov  tip. i  eixtiydg  pt 
AvtarttXty.  30.  ’EJyrow  oiv  auTOK  iricurat,  ical  ovScts  IvtfiaXtv  in’ 

“  knew  what  they  worshipped  ”  (4**),  they  did  not  know  God’s 
character  and  purposes,  and  this  scathing  rebuke  is  addressed 
to  them  again  (8“*  *).  That  it  might  be  said  of  heathen  was 
not  surprising  (Gal.  4®,  1  Thess.  41,  2  Thess.  1*),  and  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  Christians  in  the  future  were  mainly  to  spring 
from  this  ignorance  (cf.  15s1);  but  here  the  sting  of  the  words 
“  whom  ye  know  not,"  is  that  they  were  addressed  to  Jews,  the 
chosen  people. 

29.  After  ly<&,  «DN  add  Sc ;  but  om.  BLTWTA0. 
iyit  otSa  q(1tqk.  This  is  repeated  verbally  8“,  and  again 
at  17s5  in  the  form  iyio  SI  <r«  iyvmv.  These  three  words  con¬ 
tain  the  unique  claim  of  Jesus,  which  is  pressed  all  through 
the  chapters  of  controversy  with  the  Jews.  But  it  is  not  more 
explicit,  although  it  is  more  frequently  expressed,  in  Jn.  than 
in  Mt.  ii*7,  Lk.  10“ 

3rt  irap’  afirofi  ctpi,  “  because  I  am  from  Him.”  See  on 
6“  for  similar  phrases  in  Jn.,  which  imply  a  community  of 
being  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  (cf.  i14  and  16s7,  *■). 

kAmIkAj  p,E  dirloretXcK.  This  sentence  is  not  dependent 
upon  on.  “  I  know  Him,  because  I  am  from  Him,  is  the 
first  point.  “  And  He  sent  me  ”  is  the  second  (see  on  315), 
ekcIkos  emphasising  the  main  subject  of  the  sentence,  as  so 
often  in  Jn.  (see  on  i8). 

For  AirlirTEtXcK  (BLTNW),  nD  have  initrraXKtv. 

SO.  II^tvuk  olv  aflTiv  vtitrat,  ‘ 1  Then  (sc.  in  consequence  of 
the  claims  for  Himself  made  by  Jesus,  w.  28,  29)  they  (sc. 
the  Jewish  leaders  already  indicated  as  His  opponents,  w. 
1,  25)  sought  to  arrest  Him.”  This  had  been  their  purpose 
ever  since  the  healing  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  on  a  Sabbath  day 
(S1*),  their  desire  being  to  put  Him  to  death  (51®  71'  “).  The 
impf.  IJyrouK  marks  in  each  case  that  the  action  was  not  com¬ 
pleted;  and  so  again  at  7“  (f)6tXov)  and  io®*  (l(i}rou v).  The 
original  offence,  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  (51*,  repeated  91®), 
comes  less  into  prominence  now,  because  of  the  greater  offence 
of  blasphemy  (518)  with  which  they  henceforth  charge  Him. 

ma(e4K,  to  “  take,”  is  not  found  in  the  Synoptists ;  Jn. 
uses  it  again  w.  3a,  44,  8s®  ioM  n57  of  “arresting  ”  Jesus 
(cf.  Acts  12*,  2  Cor.  iiw),  and  at  21s- 10  of  “  catching  ”  fish. 

xal  ouBtls  Iire’paXiK  in  atJT&K  ttjk  ^cipa,  “  and  yet  (xut 
being  used  for  Wtoi,  as  often  in  Jn.;  see  on  iln)  no  one  laid 
his  hand  on  Him,”  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  no  doubt, 
fearing  to  arrest  one  who  had  won  attention  from  the  people 
(cf.  Mt.  21").  These  words  are  repeated  almost  verbatim  at 
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avrov  T7jv  \tlpa,  on  athria  i\r)kv6ei  y  & pa  avrov.  31.  "Ek  toS  o^Aou 
82  rroAAoi  cV«rrcwaK  tU  avrov,  Kai  cAryov  'O  X  purr  it  orav 
(it)  jtA e/ova  trtifitia  mrjati  &v  o$ros  irrolrprsv ;  3s.  'Hkok tray  of 

V.  44  TU'fc  82  r/OeXoy  if  avrajv  matron  avriv,  AW'  OuStls  hrtfiaXtv 
tV  aiirov  rat  ^ftpas:  cf.  also  8s0  IO38. 

Jn.  is  at  pains  to  bring  out  at  every  point  that  the  persecu¬ 
tion  and  death  of  Jesus  followed  a  predestined  course.  The 
Jews  could  not  hasten  the  hour  determined  in  the  Divine 
purpose,  and  so  the  evangelist  adds  here,  8«  o5*«  <\r|Xu0ei  fj 
(Spa  au-rou,  the  same  words  being  added  in  a  similar  context 
at  8*°  (cf.  w.  6,  8 ;  and  see  on  2*). 

81.  is  toG  oyAou  Si  TToWai  ivlarootray  els  aAriv,  Those 
who  “  believed  on  Him  ”  (see  for  the  phrase  on  4s9)  were  of  the 
common  people  rather  than  of  the  upper  classes  (cf.  w.  48,  49). 
See  91*. 

cat  tKty OK  ktX.,  “  and  they  were  saying,  When  the  Christ 
shall  come,  will  He  do  more  signs  than  this  man  did  ?  ”  (cf. 
Mt.  12**).  Jesus  had  not  yet  told  them  plainly  that  He  was 
Messiah  (io*4). 

After  iXsyoK  the  rac.  ins.  3rt  recit antis,  but  cm.  kBDLW®. 
After  oTav  iXfrn  the  rec.  has  ptyri,  but  the  better  reading 
is  pi  (kBDLTW).  After  (njpria  the  rec.  has  roihw,  but  om. 
kBDLTNW®.  For  2iro£i)aee  (R'BLTNW),  8‘D®  and  some 
vss.  have  iroi«. 

TrX«£oKa  oyipcla.  Jn.  does  not  profess  to  tell  of  all  the 
“  signs  ”  which  Jesus  wrought,  but  he  alludes  here  (and  at  2”) 
to  some  which  he  has  left  undescribed. 

irXcioKa  <CT]|iEia  iroi^vci;  Messiah  was  expected  to  be  a 
miracle  worker.  The  prophet  had  declared  that  in  His  king¬ 
dom  “  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an 
hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing  ”  (Isa.  35s-  *).  A 
corresponding  expectation  of  Messianic  “  signs  ”  is  found  m  the 
Synoptists  as  well  as  in  Jn.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  is  stimulated 
to  inquire  further  when  he  hears  of  “  the  works  of  the  Christ  ” 
(Mt.  11*;  cf.  Lk.  7,s);  and  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
detecting  “  false  Christs  ”  is  to  be  their  power  of  showing 
“  signs  and  wonders,”  which  were  a  note  of  the  true  Messiah 
(Mk.  13“).  It  was  because  Bartimaeus  recognised  Jesus  as 
“the  Son  of  David”  that  he  believed  He  could  restore  his 
sight  (Mk.  1048). 

It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  speak  1  of  the  Messianic  signifi¬ 
cance  of  miracles  as  a  Johannine  peculiarity;  it  appears  also 
in  the  Synoptists,  although  more  conspicuously  in  Jn.  (cf.  2“ 
1  Cf.  Schweitzer,  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  p.  345. 
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<&a/>Kraibi  to 5  o^Aov  yoyyvfovxos  vtpl  avrov  ravra,  xal  AwtortiXav  o! 

41*).  The  evangelist  is  true  to  the  historical  situation  when  he 
notes  that  the  Jews  expected  “  signs  ”  from  Messiah,  as  indeed 
they  did  from  any  one  claiming  to  be  a  prophet  (216  3*  614  917;  cf. 
1  Cor.  i*^  And  the  aim  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  to  record 
selected  “  signs  ”  of  Jesus  with  the  express  purpose  of  Drovine 
Him  to  be  the  Christ  (20s1).  y 

83.  ol  ♦apwrcdot:  see  on  i24.  The  Pharisees  had  heard 
the  whispered  talk  of  the  people  (cf.  v.  12),  and  they  determined 
to  silence  Jesus.  Accordingly  they  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  so  that  measures  might  be  taken  for  His  arrest. 

The  Sanhedrim  (<ryv*Bptov)  was  the  supreme  council  or 
high  court  of  justice  in  Jerusalem  during  the  period  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  and  successive  procurators  left  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  law  for  the  most  part  in  its  hands.  It  had 
no  power  to  carry  into  execution  a  sentence  of  death,  but  it  was 
the  uniform  policy  of  the  Roman  administration  to  support  its 
authority.  Three  classes  of  members  may  be  distinguished: 
(1)  The  Apxieptit,  that  is,  the  acting  high  priest,  all  ex-high 
priests,  and  probably  some  of  their  sons.1  They  were  the 
political,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical,  aristocrats  of  Jerusalem; 
and  they  occupied  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  the  Holy  Synod 
in  Russia  before  the  Revolution,  which  comprised  only  the 
leading  bishops,  and  had  as  presiding  officer  a  highly  placed 
layman.  Their  interests  were  centred  in  the  Temple,  and 
they  had  little  concern  for  the  synagogues,  large  part  as  these 
played  in  Jewish  religious  life.  They  were  of  the  party  known 
as  that  of  “  the  Sadducees,”  a  designation  occurring  only 
once  in  Mk.,  and  not  at  all  in  Jn.  (a)  A  second  class,  also 
belonging  to  the  Sadducee  interest,  were  known  as  rrpftrpvrepo t 
or  elders:  they  were  not  priests,  but  were  generally  associated 
with  them  in  policy,  both  the  dpXitpus  and  the  irpttrPmpn 
being  in  opposition  to  (3)  the  third  class,  who  were  the 
Pharisees  or  scribes  or  lawyers  (the  titles  ypappmem  and 
vo/iiKot  are  not  found  in  Jn.).  They  were  learned  in  the 
Jewish  law  and  in  the  traditions  that  had  grown  up  around  it, 
being  the  party  of  austere  and  strict  religious  observance. 
Their  influence  showed  itself  in  the  synagogues  rather  than 
in  the  Temple,  for  the  details  of  the  ceremonial  worship  there 
did  not  come  within  their  province.  They  regarded  with 
apprehension  the  departure  from  traditional  doctrines  which 

1  See  Schurer,  History  of  Jewish  People,  Eng.  Tr.,  II.  i.  177  f„  203  f. 
Thus  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are  both  called  ipxttpeU  (Lk.  3“) ;  and  in 
A,ct*  we  have  'hriHst  6  ipxtepcit  sal  Kaiit^ar,  although  Annas  was  out 
of  office  at  the  time. 
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apxtfp“5  «tti  ol  $apuraXot  wnjpcros  “va.  m amxriv  airrov.  33.  «ti«v 
ovv  o  Tiprovs  "Bln  xpovov  f uspov  pxff  vpiiy  ftps  koX  mrdyoi  ~pos  TOv 
Trt/jLijtavTd  fix.  34.  (? jrrf<rtT€  fix  Kat  0&X  eipijtrtrt,  xal  ojt ov  dpi  lym 

Jesus  encouraged,  and  it  was  they  who  first  brought  His 
teaching  before  the  Sanhedrim  (cf.  I21*).  They  associated 
themselves  with  the  priestly  or  Sadducean  party  in  bringing 
about  His  arrest  and  condemnation  (183,  Mt.  27s*),  although 
the  chief  priests  appear  as  the  principal  agents.  Cf.  11“. 

AiritrmXat'  ol  dpXicp«is  pea!  ol  taptamoi  finripfras.  The  rec. 
text  has  ol  'Pap.  «ai  0!  apx-,  but  nBDLTW©  place  the  chief 
priests  first  in  order,  which  is  obviously  right.  Without  the 
consent  of  the  apx«pew,  the  arrest  of  Jesus  could  not  have 
been  ordered  by  the  Sanhedrim,  ol  apx.  koX  ol  <tap.  are 
coupled  together  again  7“  ii47-  87  (as  also  Mt.  21“  27“),  and 
the  combination  stands  for  the  Sanhedrim  as  an  organised 
council  or  court.  They  now  sent  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
or,  as  we  might  say,  “  Temple  police  ”  (Operas;  cf.  v.  45, 
jgs.  it.  u  to  the  arrest,  which  some  of  them  bad  been 
seeking  (i^rjrovv,  v.  30)  to  bring  about. 

33.  ctire*  our  &  ’li).  If  we  press  the  causative  force  of  oSv, 
the  meaning  is  that  Jesus  said  that  He  would  be  only  among 
them  a  little  while  longer,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  arresting  Him.  oSv,  however  (see  on  iaa),  is  not 
always  to  be  rendered  “  therefore,”  and  may  be  only  a  con¬ 
junction,  “  and  so.” 

The  rec.  adds  avrols  after  oCr,  but  om.  kBDLNW®. 

in  xp'W  pixpiv  ktX.  The  end  of  His  ministry  was  near, 
and  He  knew  it;  it  would  come  b  “a  little  while” — b  fact 
b  about  six  months.  The  phrase  pmpor  xpovov  (or  p wpov  alone) 
is  repeatedly  on  His  lips  henceforth,  according  to  Jn.  (12®  1388 
14**  1616).  Cf.  9*. 

The  rec.  has  fnxpov  ypovor  (DNTA),  but  kBLTW®  give  the 
order  xp.  pixp. 

ral  Airdyu  irpos  toc  ir^p+arT<i  p.c.  The  words  are  repeated 
168.  For  the  phrase  11  Him  that  sent  me,”  frequent  in  Jn., 
see  on  3U.  This  was  a  saybg  of  mystery,  and  the  Jews  could 
not  understand  it. 

imiyav  is  a  favourite  verb  with  Jn.,  and  it  is  often  used  b 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  “  going  to  God  ”  (cf.  8“* 31  13s*  **•  “ 
I4«.b.  is  jgs.  io.i7)  it  means  strictly  “  to  depart,”  and  so  is 
specially  appropriate  of  the  withdrawal  of  Christ’s  visible 
presence  from  among  men,  and  His  “  gobg  to  the  Father  ” 
or  “  going  home.”  See  on  15“  i6f;  and  cf.  Mk.  14“  6  ptb> 
vlos  rov  ivBpdnrov  iwdyti,  ko&ws  yeypairrat. 

84.  li)T/ja£T«.  This  is  certainly  the  true 


text,  only 
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vpcU  ov  SiW<r0c  IX&dv.  35-  «tmw  otv  ol  TouSowt  wpos  eavrovs 
Uov  oCroS  ptAJUi  iropcvtoBtu,  on  ffptU  o«x  e&pyfropev  aMv:  fir)  ris 
T-ijr  Staowopav  rfir  *EXXyv<i>v  ptXkci  iroptvnrBai  Kai  ii&da-Kiiv  TOTS 

MSS.,  n  and  69,  readbg  £?««■*.  None  the  less,  the  Vulgate 
has  quaeritis,  this  bebg  one  of  the  renderings  which  suggest 
to  some  that  Jerome  followed  a  type  of  Greek  manuscript  of 
which  we  know  little.1 

With  w.  33,  34,  must  be  compared  at  every  point  8“ 

pc  col  o«x  cupijoeTc.  BTN  add  pi  after  cipher.: 
om.  NDLWrA®.  “  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  ”  (Mt.  f)  is  the 
promise  of  Jesus;  but  the  seekbg  may  be  so  long  delayed 
that  the  promise  cannot  be  claimed.  Cf.  Lk.  i7w  and  Prov, 
1“.  So,  here,  the  warnbg  is  of  the  danger  of  delay.  “Ye 
shall  seek  me,”  sc.  (not,  as  at  v.  30,  to  kill  me,  but)  as 
the  Messiah  for  your  deliveranoe,  “  and  ye  shall  not  find,”  for 
Jesus  will  not  be  present  b  the  body,  as  He  was  then. 

kclI  Sttou  dpi  ly<&  ktX.,  “and  where  I  am,”  sc.  in  my 
essential  bebg,  b  the  spiritual  world,  “  you  cannot  come. 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  pS  Vs*'  «V*  33 

this  statement;  for  the  former  only  asserted  His  visible,  bodily 
presence,  whereas  the  latter  (eipl  iy <i)  spoke  of  His  spiritual 
home.  This  can  be  shared  only  by  those  who  are  in  spiritual 
touch  with  Him  (i2a‘  I7M),  as  the  Jews  were  not  (cf.  8SJ). 
Even  His  disciples,  as  He  rembded  them  later,  could  not 
follow  Him  to  the  heavenly  places  while  they  were  still  b  the 
body  (13s*-  M). 

83.  *hnv  eSv  ol  ’louSaloi  irp^s  tavrous,  “  the  Jews  said  among 
themselves,”  i.e.  the  Jewish  leaders  or  Pharisees  of  v.  32. 

iroS  outos  |riXXe.  iropeo«v8at ;  “Where  is  this  person  (oStos 
suggestbg  contempt)  about  to  go  ?  ”  They  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  Jesus  had  said  (w.  33,  34)  in  words  of  mystery. 
piXXtiv  here  only  bdicates  simple  futurity  (see  on  671  for  Jn.  s 
use  of  this  verb).  .  .  .  r 

5n  V‘*s  ofix  rSp^wojitv  afird..  They  speak  ironically,  feeling 
that  it  will  he  impossible  for  Him  to  escape  them,  r/pds  is 
omitted  by  nD,  but  bs.  BLTNAT®.  Cf.  8M. 

Iifi  els  rip-  Biamropdv  tSi-  ’EXX^vui-  ktX.,  “  Will  He  go  to  the 
Dispersion  of  the  Greeks  ?  ”  i.e.  to  the  Jews  who  lived  among 
Greek  populations.  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine  were 
the  Suurvopa.  TOT  TrpaijX  (Ps.  147s,  Isa.  49*),  and  the  term  is 
often  applied  to  them  (cf.  Isa.  nla  56s,  Zeph.  3  ,  Jer.  is7, 
etc.).  In  1  Pet.  i1  (where  see  Hort’s  note),  we  have  8 uurvopd 
1  Cl.  Wordsworth  and  White,  Nov.  Test.  Lot.,  in  loe, ;  and  see 
above  on  vv.  12,  25. 
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'EAAip'Gt!;  36.  res  cimv  o  Aoyos  ovros  tv  iTirev  Zrrjr^rrri  fit  ml 
eipiyrtrt,  KOI  mrem  tipi  tyii  vptls  oi  twvatrtii  ikSetv; 

37.  ’Et'  Si  rjj  itrxa-Tij  Tfpiprf.  rjj  ptydXy  ftp  lopirp  iltrrqKti  o 
T>j<roO*  «ol  tKpaitv  Xeyaiv  ’Eav  ris  Su/rp,  <p\* crf?fu  trp6t  fit  koi  irtvern. 

TIovtov,  ’Atrtas,  etc.,  the  place  of  their  residence  being  thus 
indicated.  So  here,  17  Suunropa  rav  'EWijvav  is  “  the  Dis¬ 
persion  among  the  Greeks.” 

ical  SiSdmceiv  toOs  'EXXip'as;  “  and  teach  the  Greeks,” 
the  heathen.  Greeks  themselves,  among  whom  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  lived.  (See  on  1220  for  ’EAA^es  as  indicating 
Greek  proselytes,  which  is  not  the  meaning  here.) 

The  Palestinian  Jews  of  the  stricter  sort  looked  down  on 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  and  despised  all  Gentiles.  There 
is,  then,  something  contemptuous  in  their  suggestion  that 
Jesus  may  be  contemplating  a  journey  to  foreign  parts,  where 
He  may  make  disciples  of  Hellenistic  Jews  or  even  of  the  Greeks 
themselves.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  “  irony  ”  of  the  evangelist 
(see  on  i48)  that  he  does  not  stay  to  make  the  obvious  comment 
that  what  the  Jewish  critics  of  Jesus  thought  so  absurd  was 
afterwards  accomplished  by  the  first  preachers  of  His  gospel, 
which  embraced  both  Greek  and  Jew. 

80.  Yet  they  are  puzzled  and  uneasy,  for  they  repeat  His 
strange  saying  of  v.  34  again ;  “  What  is  this  word  which  He 
said,  You  shall  seek  me  and  shall  not  find  me,  and  where  I 
am  you  cannot  come  ?  ” 

BDLNW0  give  4  \6y.  out.,  as  against  ovt.  6  X&y.  of  KTA. 


A  special  appeal  to  the  people,  who  are  divided  in  opinion,  to 
the  indignation  of  the  Pharisees  (vo.  37-49) 


87.  Jesus  seems  to  have  continued  His  teaching  daily,  or 
at  any  rate  continuously,  in  the  Temple;  and  on  the  last  day 
of  the  feast,  He  made  a  special  and  final  appeal  to  His  hearers 
to  accept  His  message. 

cIot^kci  1  4  “lT)<rous.  Jesus,  like  other  teachers,  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  sit  as  He  taught  (see  on  6s);  but  at  this  point, 
to  emphasise  the  momentousness  of  His  words,  He  rose  and 
cried  out  (see  on  7®  for  ixpa^tv,  and  cf.  Prov.  8s  9s-5),  “  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.”  Cf. 
Isa.  ss1- 


ipxMu  irpis  jm.  So  K'BLNTW®,  but  x*D 


om.  irpos  fit. 


“  The  last  day,  the  great  day,  of  the  Feast  ”  of  Tabernacles 
was  probably  the  eighth  day  (see  on  7*),  on  which  were  special 


*  See  on  iu  for  this  form. 
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38.  4  moTciW  sit  ific,  KaOtus  three  if  ypa.<f>y,  rorapdi  in  rijs  xotXlai 

observances.  The  ritual  on  each  day,  and  probably  on  the 
eighth  day  also  (although  this  seems  to  be  uncertain),  com¬ 
prised  an  offering  of  water,  perhaps  (when  the  rite  was  initi¬ 
ated)  symbolising  abundance  of  rain  to  ensure  a  good  crop  at 
the  next  harvest.  Rabbi  Akiba  says  as  much:  “  Bring  the 
libation  of  water  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  that  the  showers 
may  be  blessed  to  thee.  And  accordingly  it  is  said  that  who¬ 
soever  will  not  come  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  shall  have 
no  rain.”  1  At  any  rate,  a  golden  vessel  was  filled  with  water 
from  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  the  water  was  solemnly  offered 
by  the  priest,  the  singers  chanting,  “With  joy  shall  ye  draw 
water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation  ”  (Isa.  12*). 

This  water  ceremonial  may  have  suggested  the  words  of 
Jesus:  “  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.” 

88.  nafius  etsreo  4  yp®W  ktX.  v  ypaifry  always  indicates 
a  specific  passage  in  the  O.T.  (see  on  2“),  although  (cf. 
v.  42  below)  the  quotation  may  not  always  be  exact.  Here, 
the  source  of  the  quotation  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty, 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  the  idea  of  v.  38  is  scriptural.  The 
fact  that  we  cannot  precisely  fix  the  quotation  makes  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  reminiscence  here  recorded.  A  writer 
whose  aim  was  merely  to  edify,  and  who  did  not  endeavour 
to  reproduce  historical  incidents,  would  not  have  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  a  scriptural  quotation  which  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  identify  exactly. 

The  passage  has  been  punctuated  in  various  ways : 

(1)  Chrysostom  confines  the  quotation  to  the  words  “  he 
that  believeth  in  me,”  taking  the  rest  of  v.  38  as  words  of 
Jesus.  Thus  the  “scripture”  might  be  Isa.  28“,  quoted  in 
Rom,  9“  in  the  form  6  mortvwv  iir  avrw  oi  icaTtmr^ui'flijo-rrai. 
But  this  exegesis  is  a  mere  evasion  of  the  difficulties. 

(2)  Some  ancient  Western  authorities  connect  mv&tu 
with  4  morevuiv  tU  ipt  which  follows,  putting  a  stop  after 
ifit:  “  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  let  him 
drink  that  believeth  on  me.  As  the  Scripture  saith,  Out  of 
His  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.”  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  avrov  is  understood  of  Christ,  not  of  the  believer. 

The  colometry  of  the  O.L.  codices  d  and  e  would  agree  with 
this  punctuation.*  The  Letter  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons 3  has  .  .  .  rov  vSaros  ri} s  £<in}s  TOV  iftoVros  «  Ttjs 
vifSiot  rov  Xpurrov,  which  takes  clItov  as  meaning  Christ. 

*  Quoted  by  E.  C.  SeLwyn  In  J.T.S.,  Jan.  1912,  p.  226. 

*  Cf.  1 .  A.  Robinson,  Passion  of  St.  Perpetua,  p.  98. 

*  O.  Euseb.  II. E.  v.  I.  22. 
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So  also  Cyprian  has  “  clamat  dominus  ut  qui  sitit  ueniat  et 
bibat  de  fluminibus  aquae  uiuae  quae  de  eius  uentre  fluxe- 
runt.” 1  Many  Western  Fathers  are  cited  to  the  same  effect  by 
Turner.2  Loisy  and  some  other  modem  exegetes  favour  this 
view. 

Burney  held  that  this  arrangement  of  clauses  represented 
the  sense,  the  Greek  koiXul  being  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  underlying  Aramaic,  and  a  confusion  of  pyo  “ belly” 
(cf.  Dan.  a82)  with  “fountain.”  He  rendered  v.  38 
accordingly,  “As  the  scripture  hath  said.  Rivers  shall  flow 
forth  from  the  fountain  of  living  waters,”  the  allusion  being 
to  Ezek.  471.  C.  C.  Torrey  ‘  also  appeals  to  the  Aramaic, 
rendering  “  As  the  Scripture  hath  said,  Out  of  the  midst  of 
her  (i.e.  Jerusalem)  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water,”  the 
reference  being  to  Zech.  14®.  These  explanations  are  in¬ 
genious,  but  they  do  not  disclose  any  exact  citation  from 
the  O.T. 

(3)  We  prefer  the  Eastern  exegesis  here.  Origen  is 
explicit  in  his  reference  of  avroS  to  the  believer  in  Christ:  « 
yap  7T«pl  toC  Trvruparos  tlpijrai  vSwp  ££>v  norapSiv  S unpr 
imropcvoptvov  tic  TOV  martvoyrof  .  .  .*  So,  too,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (Cat.  xvi.  11),  Basil6  (in  Ps.  46*),  and  Athanasius 
(Festal  Letters ,  ix.  7,  xliv.).“  That  Christ  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  living  water,  which  represents  the  Spirit,  is 
common  to  all  interpretations;  but  these  writers  understand 
also  that  those  who  receive  it  from  Him  hand  it  on  in  their  turn 
to  others.7  So  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon  (vi.)  we  have  Christ  the 
XtifULftpos  ®  or  torrent  of  living  water  spreading  over  the  world, 
while  the  ministers  of  this  draught  of  the  Spirit  relieve  many. 
This  is  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  appearing  agam 
in  another  form  at  202®. 

The  reference  of  he  rijs  noiXias  adtog  to  the  believer  is  in 
strict  correspondence  with  the  earlier  passage  41®-14,  where  it 


*  J.T.S.,  Oct.  1922.  p.  66 1,  and  cf.  Jan.  1923,0. 174. 

*  Harvard  Theol.  Review,  Oct.  1923,  p.  339, 

4  Comm,  in  loan.  vol.  ii  p.  250  (ed.  Brooke)  ;  cf.  also  Hon 


‘  Basil’s  comment  on  the  river 

roS  6>e<jC  t)  7-i  -rrcSpa  t4  iytor  Trjl 

tyyevipemr  rets  dfioti ;  He  then  qu< 
4  Ephraim  also  ends  the  first 
Lord.  i.  41) :  and  Tatian  seems  to 
this  cannot  be  certain. 


of  Ps,  46*  is :  tIt  f  tr  6  rorapit 

oteTja.  7^  T€r“rrt'“'ir“’’’ 

clause  with  iriWro  (Horn.  On  our 
have  taken  the  same  line,  although 


’  Syr.  sin  and  Syr. 
8  So  Origen  (Seleci 
good  land 


cur.  appear  also  to  support  this  interpretation, 
ta  »»  Deut.,  Lonunatzsch,  x.  374)  speaks  of  that 
4  Xpurrit,  Torlfar  nis  Tr)i  eoptas  rdpaatr. 
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obtou  ptiiVouaw  iSaros  fwrot.  39.  roSro  8«  cTirrv  ircpi  toS  Ilvei;- 
paros  oS  if uXXov  \apf3ivtiv  ol  jriaT(v<ravT€S  «s  avrov'  ovjrvt  yap 

is  said  of  the  water  which  Christ  gives  that  it  will  be  in 
the  believer  Tnjyij  ■Kiaros  dXXoptrov  tii  fat trjv  aitiviov.  The 
imagery  of  “  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink,”  goes  back  to  Isa.  551;  and  similarly  (as  at  411)  the 
imagery  of  v.  38  goes  back  to  Isa.  58“ :  “  Thou  shalt  be  like 
a  spring  of  water  whose  waters  fad  not.”  As  we  have  seen 
on  411,  this  idea  appears  in  many  places  in  Hebrew  literature, 
although  the  actual  words  cannot  be  traced.  He  who  has 
drunk  deep  of  the  living  waters  which  are  the  gift  of  Christ 
becomes  himself,  in  his  turn  and  in  humbler  measure,  a  foun¬ 
tain  from  which  the  water  of  life  flows  for  the  refreshment 
of  others. 

The  xoiXia  is  regarded  in  the  O.T.  as  the  seat  of  man’s 
emotional  nature  (Prov.  20”).  Water  is  often  symbolic  of  the 
Divine  Law  (see  on  410),  and  the  Law  is  “  in  the  heart  ”(Ps.  40®) 
of  Yahweh’s  servant,  or,  as  some  LXX  texts  have  it,  ir  plow 
tj)s  KtxXtas  pm.  The  Psalm  goes  on:  “  I  have  not  hid  thy 
righteousness  within  my  heart,  I  have  declared  thy  faithful¬ 
ness  ”  (Ps.  40“).  So  again  in  Prov.  181  we  have:  vSmp  0a8v 

Ao'-yoi  4v  Kap&lp  avOpk,  varapm  Si  ivcnrqSvei  icai  m)yr)  £wr/s. 

Hence  the  O.T.  conception  is  that  the  Divine  Law  is  in  the 
heart  (xopSia  or  KotAia)  of  one  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
Yahweh,  like  a  fountain  which  cannot  be  repressed,  but  which 
perpetually  sends  forth  a  stream  of  living  water.  This  is  the 
Johannine  teaching  of  7s®. 

The  use  of  roiAia  is  in  accordance  with  the  Semitic  habit 
of  expressing  emphasis 1  by  mentioning  some  part  of  the 
body,  e.g.  “the  mouth  of  Yahweh  hath  spoken  it,”  “His 
arm  wrought  salvation.”  “Out  of  his  belly”  is  only  an 
emphatic  way  of  saying  “  From  him  shall  flow.”  The  living 
waters  to  the  thought  of  the  prophets  (Zech.  14®,  Ezek.  471) 
flowed  from  a  holy  place ,  viz.  Jerusalem ;  but  here  they  are 
said  to  flow  from  a  holy  man,  viz.  one  who  has  believed  in 
Christ. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  construction,  4  nuntiur  c!$ 

being  a  suspended  subject ;  cf.  15®  0  piv tuv  lv  ipoi  .  .  . 
ovros  tcapirov,  and  see  on  i12. 

39.  TOUTO  Si  thrSK  irepi  tou  ■m'eup.o.TOS.  We  have  here  an 
explanatory  comment  by  the  evangelist  on  the  words  of  Jesus 
which  precede  it ;  see,  for  similar  comments,  Introd.,  p.  xxxiv. 
In  this  passage,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  interpretation.  The  Living  Water  sym- 
1  See  Barnes,  J.T.S.,  July  1922,  p.  4al- 
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Tjv  IIveD/io,  <m  ’Iijo'oCs  oJn-ti)  t&oiaxrfh).  40.  ‘Eit  row  3;(Xov 

bolises  the  Spirit,  which  believers  in  Christ  (not  only  the 
original  disciples)  were  (t/ieAXov,  cf.  6”)  to  receive  (cf.  1613 
I  Jn.  3m  413).  As  Paul  has  it  iravrts  tv  irvtvfta  InyriaOriptv 
(1  Cor.  1213),  the  metaphor,  of  the  Spirit  as  water,  being  the 
same  as  here. 

Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heir.  iii.  33  a)  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Talmud,  showing  that  even  by  the  Jews  the  libation  of  water  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (see  on  v.  37)  was  taken  to  symbolise 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit:  “  Why  do  they  call  it  the  house  of 
drawing  ?  Because  thence  they  draw  the  Holy  Spirit  ” 
(Beresh.  Baiba,  fol.  70.  1).  The  Jews  held  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  departed  after  the  deaths  of  Zechariah  and  Malachi, 
the  last  of  the  prophets,  and  they  looked  for  a  future  outpouring 
(Joel  affl;  cf.  Acts  a1^. 

The  various  readings  are  mainly  due  to  attempts  at  inter¬ 
pretation.  NDTA®  have  ■trurrevoyrts,  but  BLTW  have 
mirTEiJ<roKT«s,  the  words  primarily  referring  to  the  reception  of 
the  Spirit  by  the  original  group  of  disciples.  B  has  5  for  the 
better  attested  oS.  In  the  second  clause  of  the  verse,  scribes 
have  defined  we5ji,a  by  the  insertion  of  ayiov  (LNWIA),  D 
reading  TO  weS/m  ayiov  iir  avrols,  and  B  aytov  SeSojtfvov. 
LNTWrA  have  ovSwrw  for  oil™  (the  reading  of  sBD®)  before 

£8o£<£o0t|. 

For  the  force  of  inirT«v«v  tls  avroV,  see  on  v.  5. 

off™  yip  Jjv  vEcupa,  i.t.  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  operating  or 
not  yet  present,  itvai  being  used  for  iraptom,  as  in  Acts  19* 
dAV  oio  cl  irvcSjaa  ayiov  Itrriv  r/Kova-aficv.  The  Ephesian 
disciples  could  not  have  doubted  the  existence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  it  was  His  presence  or  His  operation  of  which  they  were 
doubtful.  See  also  on  6“ 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  to  irveSpo,  with 
the  article,  from  vytvfia  without  it;  the  former  standing  for 
the  personal  Spirit,  the  latter  for  a  gift  or  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit.  The  distinction  may  hold  sometimes,  but  here  it  is 
hard  to  maintain  it:  “He  spake  mpl  roS  iruujuaTos,  which 
they  who  believed  on  Him  were  to  receive:  for  xvril/xa  was  not 
yet.”  We  should  expect,  if  the  proposed  rule  about  the  article 
were  sound,  that  at  its  first  occurrence  in  this  verse  -rrvivpa 
should  be  without  it.  See  above  on  3*,  4“. 

off™  yip  V  irveujia,  5ti  6  ’11)0-05$  oJ™  ISo£<i<Hh|.  Here  Jn. 
introduces  a  conception,  not  explicit  outside  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  as  His  “  glorification  ”  (see  on  i1*). 
It  is  the  word  used  by  Jesus  Himself  (12**,  and  by  anticipation 
1331),  and  Jn.  uses  it  again  in  his  narrative  (121®).  This  is  the 
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axovoam*  t£v  Xoywv  rovrav  cXtyov  OStos  cotiv  oXrjBSis  o  wfxxfrfnjs. 

supreme  illustration  of  the  saying  that  “he  that  hateth  his  life 
shall  keep  it  ”  (see  on  12“).  It  is  the  continual  paradox  of  the 
Gospel  that  death  is  the  beginning  of  new  life.  And  so  it  was 
not  until  Jesus  had  been  “  glorified  ”  in  death  that  the  Spirit 
came  upon  those  who  were  “  in  Him.”  The  seed  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die,  and,  to  the  thought  of  Paul,  it  was 
not  until  His  Resurrection  after  death  that  Christ  became  a 
Quickening  Spirit,  mtopa  ^txnrotouv  (1  Cor.  15“).  Not  until 
He  had  passed  through  death  could  His  Spirit  descend.  Not 
until  the  Passion  was  over  could  He  say  Xd/3«T«  irvtvpa  ayiov 
{20“).  Pentecost  was,  necessarily,  after  Calvary.  This  great 
conception  is  common  to  Paul  and  Jn.  (cf.  io17  12**) ;  and  it 
follows  from  it  that  the  death  of  the  Incarnate  Word  was  His 
“  glorification.”  Cf.  171,  and  see  further  on  167. 

The  verb  &>£df«r&u  is  used  more  than  once  of  the  death 
of  a  Christian  martyr  in  later  literature.  Not  only  in  the  case 
of  Christ  (is1*-  23  1381)  might  it  be  said  that  martyrdom  was  a 
“  glorification  ”  of  the  martyr  himself;  e.g.  in  the  Canons  of 
Peter  of  Alexandria  (circa  300  a.d.)  we  have:  off™  5r«<jS<wo$ 
■trpa TOS  rar’  oirroC  paprvpiov  &yaSt£ap.fr<K  .  .  .  hr  ffvo/iari 

Xpiarov  iSofcMj-ftj.1  The  TpuTwiuv  of  a  martyr,  his  sign  of 
victory,  was  the  place  of  his  death.2 

40.  That  many  of  the  multitude  (oxXos)  believed  in  Jesus’ 
claims  has  been  told  already  (v.  31). 

<k  tou  o^Xcmj  offv  dKOucrarres  -riv  \6yutv  toutwv  ktX.  We  must 
supply  nits  (as  at  x617):  “  some  of  the  crowd.”  The  rec. 
text  inserts  ttoXXoI  (from  v.  31),  but  om.  KBDLNTW®. 
Again,  the  rec.  text  reads  tov  Adyov,  but  KBDLN  have  tuv 

K6yw  Tovriav. 

We  are  not  to  take  w.  40-43  as  referring  exclusively  or 
particularly  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  great  pronouncement 
of  w.  37,  38.  tuv  Xiyuk  toutut  include  the  whole  of  the 
teaching  which  Jesus  had  given  during  the  feast  (w.  25-38). 
This  teaching  was  appreciated  by  some  of  His  hearers,  for 
Aeoutir  followed  by  a  gen.  implies  (see  on  ,f)  an  intelligent 
and  obedient  hearing  (a  point  which  is  obscured  by  the  acc. 
tov  Xoyov  of  the  rec.  text). 

No  doubt,  the  climax  of  the  teaching  was  reached  w.  37,  38. 
The  hearers  of  the  words,  ‘  ‘  Out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers 
of  living  water,”  recognised  that  the  claim  involved  was  that 
He,  of  whose  disciples  such  a  thing  could  be  asserted,  was 
inspired  in  a  peculiar  degree  by  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh.  He 
must  be  the  authorised  exponent  and  missionary  of  the  Law. 

1  Routh,  Rel.  Sacr.,  iv.  34.  *  E.B.,  4594. 
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41.  LAAot  iXtyov  Ovrds  lerrev  i  JLpurrif  oi  8i  i\tyov  yap  ex 
rijs  roAtAafas  o  Xpttrros  ?px«T«u ;  42.  ov\  y  yp°4y  <W  Sn  be 
TOU  airipiiOTOs  AauciS,  Kal  dvi  Bt|0Xe«p  rijs  Ktopys  Sirov  rjv  AaveiP, 
«pX«rai  o  Xpurrot;  43.  vx^/ta.  btv  lytvero  b  rw  &’  airoV 

44.  TivSs  Si  ydeXov  if  abrav  mderai  avrov,  SXK’  oiStis  tvifiaXtv  hr' 

Accordingly,  some  identified  the  speaker  with  “  the  prophet," 
the  predestined  successor  of  Moses.  (See  on  i21  and  61*.) 

41.  SXXoi  ikeyov  ktX.  Others  went  further,  and  said  He 
was  the  Messiah  Himself  (cf.  w.  26,  31 ;  and  see  on  Is0).  The 
imperfects  IXeyov  .  .  .  iXtyov  indicate  that  such  was  the  common 

For  oi  Si  eXeyor  in  the  second  clause  (BLTN®),  oAAot  iAeyw 
is  given  again  by  sDTA,  and  this  may  be  right;  cf.  dAAot  .  .  . 


p}|  ydp  in  -rijs  raXiXatas  i  Xpurro;  ?px€T«i ;  The  introductory 
pi)  ydp  implies  a  negative  answer. 

41,  43.  “  Doth  the  Christ  come  out  of  Galilee  ?  ”  They 
were  incredulous,  because  the  Scriptures  had  led  them  to  believe 
that  He  would  be  “  of  the  seed  of  David  ”  (2  Sam,  71*-  “, 
Ps.  132“,  Isa.  111,  Jer.  23s),  and  from  Bethlehem  (Mic.  5*), 
David’s  village  (1  Sam.  17“);  and  they  were  surprised  that 
One  coming  from  Galilee  should  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  these 
conditions.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  “  irony  of  St.  John  ” 
(see  on  i48)  that  he  does  not  stay  his  narrative  to  make  any 
comment.  His  readers  were,  he  was  sure,  well  instructed  in 
the  Christian  tradition  that  Jesus  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  while 
His  home  was  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  See  on  v.  52. 

The  suggestion  (see  on  r“)  that  in  Jn.  the  prepositions  am 
and  be  may  be  distinguished  in  usage,  the  former  applying  to 
domicile  and  the  latter  to  birthplace,  will  not  apply  here. 


Micah.  (5*)  said  of  Bethlehem  ©5  fio t  !£cA«vo-«tcu,  but  this 
is  changed  to  diri  (v.  42);  and  not  only  so,  but  the 

preposition  be  is  applied  to  Galilee,  where  <bro  would  be  more 
appropriate,  if  the  distinction  could  be  sustained.  See  on  111. 

43.  aylapa  oSr  tyinro  iv  t£  oxXu  8l'  ciuto^.  The  people  were 
divided  in  opinion  about  Him,  as  before  (v.  12).  A  similar 
among  the  “Pharisees”  and  “Jews”  is  noted  again, 

^  44.  This  verse  is  repeated,  with  slight  changes,  from  v.  30, 


-ru-Js  Si  Sj0eXoK  ktX.,  “  some  were  inclined  to  arrest  Him,” 
sc.  some  of  the  crowd,  who  were  divided  in  the  view  they  took 
of  Jesus  and  His  words  (cf.  v.  40,  be  to!  S\kov).  At  v.  30  it 
was  not  the  common  people,  but  the  Jewish  leaders,  who  sought 


to  lay  hands  on  Him. 


VXL  44-46.] 


HIS  WORDS  UNIQUE 
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aurov  Tcts  \eipees-  45.  ’HA0OV  otv  oi  bryperai  npo s  rove  SpX 
Ka<  tapea mow,  *01  thro?  airoTs  ixitvoi  Aia  rl  ovk  yyaytrt  axrrOv ; 

tpaktv  is  supported  by  BLT,  but  kDNWTA®  give  the 
stronger  form  infpaXte,  as  at  v.  30. 

Other  differences  between  v.  30  and  v.  44  (apart  from  the 
omission  in  v.  44  of  Jn.’s  statement  in  v.  30  that  the  reason  why 
the  arrest  of  Jesus  was  not  made  was  that  “  His  hour  had  not 
come”)  are:  (1)  flSeXoK  is  not  so  strong  as  l(ynmv.  Some 
of  the  crowd  were  inclined  to  arrest  Jesus,  but  they  did  not 
seek  to  make  the  arrest,  as  His  Jewish  opponents  did.  (2)  For 
the  characteristic  Johannine  use  of  teal  instead  of  *aiVoi  at 
v.  30,  we  have  here  the  more  usual  AXXd.  (3)  For  ryv  x«P° 
of  v.  30  we  have  to?  xcipas  at  v.  44.  Abbott  {Dial.  2575) 
suggests  that  x^Pa  may  be  explained  as  Hebraic  and  xw*" 
as  Hellenic,  comparing  Esth.  6*  where,  for  the  Hebrew  “  lay 
hand  on,”  the  LXX  has  hn^aXiiv  ris  x«P<«-  But  this  is  too 

46.  The  report  of  the  Temple  police,  who  had  been  ordered 
(v.  32)  to  arrest  Jesus,  now  follows,  with  a  notice  of  the  protest 
made  by  Nicodemus. 

No  arrest  had  been  made,  evidently  because  the  differences 
of  opinion  about  Jesus  and  His  claims  were  obvious,  and  it 
might  not  have  been  safe.  So  the  police  officers  (imj^roi) 
report  to  the  Sanhedrim  (itpSs  toOs  Apx«p««  Oopivaious)  that 
they  had  done  nothing.  But  they  (inclvoi,  i.e.  the  Sanhedrim) 
ask  why  their  orders  were  not  obeyed,  8id  xt  oSk  ^ydy*™  ainSv; 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  section,  w.  45“5a>  narrating 
the  anger  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  the  failure  to  arrest  Jesus  does 
not  necessarily  belong  to  this  particular  point  in  the  narrative; 
although  it  suits  the  context,  it  would  suit  other  contexts  equally 
well.  See  on  811. 

46.  The  answer  to  the  question,  Why  did  you  not  bnng 
Him?  ”  is  surprising  and  unwelcome  :  “  Never  did  man  so 
speak.”  These  official  servants  of  the  Sanhedrim  had  been 
impressed,  as  the  Galilaean  peasants  had  been  impressed 
(Mt.  7s8,  M),  by  the  power  of  Jesus’  teaching.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  w.  33,  34,  37,  38,  give  more  than  frag¬ 
ments  of  what  He  said  since  the  order  was  given  for  His 
arrest  (v.  32) ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  it  was  His  words,  not 
His  works,  that  attracted  attention,  and  it  must  have  been 
disconcerting  to  those  who  were  habitual  teachers  of  the  Law, 
to  learn  that  the  words  of  the  new  Teacher  had  made  so  deep 
an  impression.  His  words  were  unique  and  without  parallel, 
as  also  were  His  works,  which  He  said  were  such  as  ‘  ‘  none 
other  did  ”  (15**). 
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46.  hrtKpiOrprav  cl  v7n)ptTat  OfiSeirOrt  (XaXyirck  oyrtus  &v6ptmos,  is 
ovros  kaKti  o  Svffpanros.  47.  ijr txpt&tprav  ow  avrats  oi  Qapuraioi 

(tat  vptU  var\dvr)<r$t ;  48.  fiy  tis  4k  rmy  ip\o kroiv  Mtrrmrfy 
♦Is  tLvrov  t)  Ik  twv  ^apiuaiW ;  49.  6XKk  o  i\Xos  ovros  6  pi) 

ytvmrianv  rot'  vopov  tTraparot  tlcnv. 

so.  Acytt  NtJto&jpos  vpos  avrous,  i  DdS iv  7rpos  avrrOk  irporcpok, 
(Is  ir  if  avrfflv,  51.  My  0  ropes  ypfik  Kpivti  TOk  ivBpiowov  lak  pi) 

After  oJSfiror*  4A<4Xn)oek  offrus  Skfipwiros,  bt*DN®  add  i$  offros 
(XaXri)  A  akOpaiiros.  These  additional  words  are  omitted  by 
K'BLTW,  but  the  sense  remains  unaltered. 

47.  The  Pharisees,  the  most  forward  in  the  persecution  of 
Jesus,  as  being  the  most  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Jewish  ortho¬ 
doxy,  reply  for  the  rest  p.4)  not  Speis  ircirX<in|ofe “  Are  you 
also  led  astray  ?  ”  See  on  6W  for  the  form  of  the  question, 
which  suggests  that  a  negative  answer  is  expected.  Cf.  v.  12 
for  wXavav. 

48.  (iVj  ns  Ik  twv  Apx^*’™1'  4irt*Ttuo*k  (is  oHi;  11  Did  a 
single  one  of  the  rulers  believe  in  Him  ?  ”  the  form  of  the 
question,  pi)  ns,  implying  that  a  negative  answer  was  the  only 
possible  one.  Yet,  a  little  later,  this  astonishing  thing  had 
come  to  pass,  &  twv  apxtvrwv  jroAAo l  lirUrrtwav  «is  avrok 
(iz“);  but  at  this  moment  it  seemed  incredible.  See  on 
v.  32  for  the  4tpxWTre>  an(i  cf-  v.  50. 

([  Ik  twv  tapuralwv;  “  Or  a  single  one  of  the  Pharisees  ?  ” 
Only  a  select  few  of  the  Pharisees  were  in  the  Sanhedrim,  but 
the  Pharisees  generally  were  the  most  orthodox  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  1s1  J**). 

The  fonjperai  are  blamed  severely  because  they  did  not 
do  as  they  were  told,  and  it  is  truly  remarkable  that  they  had 
not  arrested  Jesus.  Subordinate  officers,  the  Pharisees  seem 
to  say,  have  no  right  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  an  order 
which  they  have  received. 

48.  4XX4  4  oxXos  OUTOS  4  p4|  yiwioKojv  r4k  vipov  lirapaToI 
slaik.  The  Rabbis  had  a  profound  contempt  for  the  unlettered 
multitude,  pun  Oil,  who  were  not  learned  in  the  Torah. 
hrdpaTot  does  not  occur  again  in  the  N.T. 

Intervention  of  Nicodemus  (or.  50-52) 

60.  Xlytt  N.  vpAs  auToiis,  sc.  to  the  Pharisees.  For  this 
constr.,  see  on  2®. 

els  Cik  4$  aOrfik,  sc.  being  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
so  taking  up  the  challenge  of  v.  48.  For  the  constr. ,  see  on  iK. 

Most  MSS.  add  6  IXfiiic  vpAs  oAtAk  irpArtpov,  thus  identi¬ 
fying  Nicodemus  with  the  person  described  in  31.  R*  omits 
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aKotOTfl  TTpwrov  nap'  avTov  Kol  yvip  Tt  iroi«;  5*.  &vtKpUh)<rav  Kal 
fl-rak  wirTip  Mij  xat  <ri  «  Tr)S  raXiWas  it;  ipavvTprov  *ac  lit  on  4k 
rijs  raAxXaias  npotfnjnp  oi K  lya'ptnu. 


the  words;  NrA  insert  vimctAs  (from  3s),  omitting  npastpov ; 
D  has  WKTOS  tA  irpwror  (the  true  reading  at  19“). 

If  the  Story  of  Nicodemus  could  be  held  to  belong  to  the 
last  week  of  the  ministry  (see  on  31),  then  this  passage  would 
be  the  first  mention  of  him,  and  the  words  omitted  by  ts*  would 
be,  in  that  case,  a  later  gloss  added  by  an  editor. 

61.  The  expostulation  of  Nicodemus  is  characteristic  of 
the  cautious  timidity  of  the  man.  He  rests  his  case  on  a 
recognised  principle  of  law,  and  suggests  that  the  procedure 
intended  by  the  Sanhedrim  will  be  illegal;  but  he  does  not 
explicitly  espouse  the  cause  of  Jesus  (see  on  31).  That  a 
report  should  not  be  received  without  scrutiny  (Ex.  231),  and 
that  both  sides  should  be  heard  (Deut.  i1*),  are  principles 
implied  in  the  Jewish  legislative  code. 

With  rAk  firtpoirok,  sc.  “  any  man,”  cf.  2“  Mt.  10*.  Less 
probably  it  might  be  rendered  “  the  man,”  i.e.  the  man  who  is 
accused  (cf.  Mt.  26**). 

lav  pt)  Akoootj  Vpurok  trap’  auTOw.  Field  (is  toe.)  points 
out  that  ivoveiv  Trapa  rtvm  is  a  classical  phrase  for  hearing  a 
man  in  his  own  defence;  but  the  phrase  occurs  in  Jn.  in  other 
passages  where  this  is  not  implied  (see  on  i40). 

For  vpfinik  (rBDLNW®)  the  rec.  has  wpoTtpov. 

68.  The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  plea  for  delay  which  Nicodemus  put  forward.  Was  he 
also  a  Galiltean,  like  the  Galilsean  whose  case  he  was  defending  ? 
(see  v.  41).  Let  him  search,  and  he  will  see  that  it  is  not  from 
Galilee  that  a  prophet  is  arising.  These  aristocrats  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  had  a  scornful  contempt  for  the  rural  Galilaeans. 

For  lyriperot  (sBDTNW®)  the  rec.  has  lyj^yeproi.  If 
the  reading  4yyy(pxot  were  correct,  the  assertion  that  from 
Galilee  no  prophet  has  arisen  would  be  obviously  untrue. 
Jonah,  at  any  rate,  was  a  Galilsean,  for  he  was  of  Gath-hepher 
(2  Kings  14*®),  which  was  in  Galilee  (Josh.  T91*).  And 
possibly  Hosea,  whose  prophecies  were  concerned  with  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  was  also  a  Galilaean. 

There  was  nothing  in  O.T.  tradition  to  suggest  that  Galilee 
was  an  inferior  district  of  the  Holy  Land.  Isaiah,  in  particular, 
had  sung  of  the  days  when  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  should 
be  made  glorious  “  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles”1 
(Isa.  91).  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  the  saying  4k  tt)? 


*  See  G.  A.  Smith.  Histor.  Geogr.  of  Holy  Land,  p.  4 
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raXiXmcw  -irpo^Trjs  ouk  iytiptrai  was  a  proverb,  as  the  form 
of  the  sentence  might  suggest.  It  is  a  merely  contemptuous 
assertion,  “  Out  of  Galilee  is  not  arising  a  prophet  ”  (cf. 
v.  41).  See  on  i4*. 

3rt  is  not  to  be  translated  “  for,”  but  “  that.” 

For  the  verb  Ipawav,  see  above  on  5®,  the  only  other  place 
where  it  is  found  m  Jn.  Possibly  ^pau^ow  has  reference  here 
also  to  a  searching  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  meaning  is  “  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look,  you 
will  see  that  out  of  Galilee  no  prophet  is  arising.”  Cf.  2  Kings 
10”  ipevr^TOTt  Kal  ISctc,  where  ipaiv^aare  is  only  ampliative 
of  ISctc,  as  here. 

[For  7m-8u  see  the  notes  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II.  on  the 
Pericope  de  Adulter  a] 


end  or  vol.  1. 


